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NOTES ON CURRENT BOOKS 


descriptions of the old cannibal rite and the 
mythological accounts such as that of Mair, 
the culture god, who, like Prometheus, stole 
fire for man. One need not be a professional 
anthropologist to delight in Huxley’s book. 
Its unconventional (by our standards) peo¬ 
ple and customs provide better escape than 
do manv works of fiction. Viking $ 4 . 7 J 

The Old Stone Age, by Miles Burkitt. 

In this compact book of 250 quarto pages 
are taken up the definitions of the basic 
terms in palaeolithic archaeology, the classi¬ 
fication of artifacts, geological problems, 
sites of prehistoric remains such as Swans- 
conibe and Fontechavade, earliest human art 
(with a valuable summary of latest opinion 
about the motives behind this art), and 
field-work procedures. The work is really 
a handbook of straightforward specific in¬ 
formation and not a romanticization in the 
manner of many books on the prehistoric 
period. The careful organization of well- 
expressed thoughts, aided by copious dia¬ 
grams, sketches, and photographs, provides 
the unusual clarity that characterizes the 
book. New York University $3-7^ 

Stonehenge, by R, J. C. Atkinson. 

By utilizing modern archaeological tech¬ 
niques the author achieved spectacular re¬ 
sults in his efforts to pierce the mysteries of 
Britain’s Stonehenge; considering the limita- 
rions imposed both by common sense and 
by the Ministry of Works his findings seem 
in retrospect at once inescapable and con¬ 
clusive. He was able to establish three pe¬ 
riods of building, with the third in turn 
divided into tripart stages, beginning in tuiK 
from almost 2000 B.C. to roughly 1500 B.C. 
Deliberate destruction occurred possibly 
during the Roman occupation. Having dis¬ 
cussed these points, the author proceeds 
with a closely reasoned exposition of the 
methods used in transporting the stones and 
in erecting them on the site, with concluding 
chapters that attempt to give some account 
of the prehistoric civilizations involved and 
some speculations on the uses and meanings 
of the monument. Mr. Atkinson’s book, 
splendidly illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams! is directed toward the general 
reader rather than the specialist, though 


either would be repaid by readuig so me¬ 
ticulous and modest a treatise. 

Macmillan $ 3.30 

The Testimony of the Spade, by Geoffrey 
Bibby. 

Mr. Bibby has made of this survey of the 
archaeological finds in pre-history a double 
history, for he has also written a history of 
archaeology itself. Although the book is de¬ 
signed for the layman, it avoids both schol¬ 
arly condescension and the chatty approach. 
Its value lies in its sound knowledge, its 
awakening of interest in the reader, and its 
communicable pleasure in its subject. 

Knopf $ 6 .js 

Challenge of the Andes, by C. G. Egeler 
and T. de Booy. 

Two Dutch geologists, half in love with 
easeful death, lamentably inexperienced as 
Alpinists, without prior j^rsonal knowledge 
of the Cordillera Blanca range in Peru, 
and seriously handicapped by lack of funds, 
organization, and proper equipment, some¬ 
how engaged the interest of Lionel Terray, 
the veteran of Annapurna, in their proposal 
to meet the challenge of Mount Huantsdn, 
some 21,000 feet high and as yet uncon¬ 
quered when their expedition was finally 
undertaken in 1952 . How these three men, 
aided by a few untrained natives to serve as 
bearers on the first stages, managed to 
overcome the treachery of ice, soft snow, 
hidden crevices, and precipitous slopes is 
told in hair-raising detail. While the an¬ 
nounced objective was a geological study 
of the region, it soon becomes clear how 
dedicated the three adventurers were to the 
cause of conquest. Little professional polish 
adorns their narrative, but the tale is in¬ 
escapably direct, honest, and exciting, even 
so. McKay $ 4.30 

Things Maps Don’t Tell Us, by Armin K. 
Lobeck. 

By using a question and answer technique, 
the author of this intelligibly written work 
manages to instill into the mind of the 
reader an insight into elementary geology, 
through the examination of some typical 
formations on the earth’s surface. This pain¬ 
less lesson in geographical detection will 
have a wide appeal for the interested lay¬ 
man. Macmillan $4-93 
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Researc h Olfictr for the City of Richmond. 

DoKoiin Brown 'Iiiompson is a Mid- 
wesrcTner wlio was horn in Illinois, is a 
giadoate of the University of Kansas, and 
has Jived most of her life in Missouri. She 
lias been jniblishing verse since 19 J 1 . 

J'wo anieles dealing with Ceorge Ber¬ 
nard Shaw are presented in this issue as a 
slightl}’ belated tn'liute to the Irish play¬ 
wright on the occasion of the centennial 
\ ear of his birth. 

‘‘Diclieiis and Shaw: Critics of Society” 
was written by F'.duar Johnson, whose 
biograplu' of Dickens, “Charles Dickens: 
Ills J r,iged\ and Triumph,” appeared a 
few Will's ago. Mr. Johnson, who is pro- 
lessiii of I nglish in the City College of 
New ^oIk, IS spending this year in Kdin- 
biirgli as both a Cuggcnheim I'elhiw and a 
I'lilliriglir Scliolar to work on a critical bi- 
ogr.tphv of Sir A\'alrer Scott. 

“Bernard Shaw Renicinbered” comes from 
the pen of Si'wirv Ryrins. /Mr. Ryi'ins, 
for a ijiiarrer of a century professor of 
1 nglish at Brookiwi College of the (-'ity 
College of New 'S'ork, was educated at the 
Uni\eisit\' of Minne.sota, Harvard Ihiivcr- 
sin, and Osford University, to which he 
was sent as a Rhodes Scholar in 1914 . It 
w IS during his srndcnr days ar O.xford that 
he first nier Bernard Shaw, and began an 
aci|ii.iini.ince which he here records. 

During the summer of 19^6 Nancy 
11m I spent a month at the MacDowell 
Colon\, where she ctiniplcted the scries of 
episodes which has beett ap|icaring for 
some months in the New Yorker and 
which will be |)ublishcd in novel fortu nc.xt 
s|)ring under the title of “Heaven and 
1 lardpan l-’arm.” She is now at work on 
one or two short stories and hopes to w^ritc 
a play this w inter and jierhaps break ice on 
a tiovel. ^ number of Miss Hai.p’s stories 
h.i\e appeared in the Virginia Quarterly, 
including this latest one, "A Slow Boat to 
China.” 

W’litiNM O’Connor is professor of 

Fnglish ar the University of Minnesota. 
In i 9 tt -54 1 '^’ ** visiting profc.ssor ar the 

Uitiversiry of T.icgc, helping to esrahli.sh a 
chair in .Xmerican lireraturc. Before the 
Avar he taught ar l.oui.siana Srare University 
briefly but long enough, he says, to come 
under the influence of and become friends 

iv Acct.si,.;, 

- H o. f 5 ...g... 

Ijnti -} 1 p 


with Clcanth Brooks and Robert Penn 
Warren. After the war he had a Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation fellowship, during which 
period he wrote “Sense and Sensibility in 
Modem Poetry.” He has written several 
other books, the most recent of which is 
“The Tangled Fire of William Faulkner.” 
Eventually Mr. O’Connor hopes to put to¬ 
gether a volume of essays on American lit¬ 
erature of ■which “Hawthorne and Faulk¬ 
ner; Some Common Ground” will be a 


part. 

“For fifty years,” writes Walter Pri¬ 
chard Eato.n, formerly professor of play- 
writing at Yale, “I’ve been reading biHiks 
and articles about G. B. Shaw, or better yet 
by G. B. Shaw. What a flood of words, one 
way or another, he has IcHised on the 
world! It seems now', with Henderson’s 
thousand-page biography completed, as if 
the worst is over; hut in 1956 more plays 
by G. B. S. have been produced in our 
English-speaking theatres than by any other 
dramatist, except Shakespeare, so we are 
not through with .Saint Bcrnai'd yet.” 

Frederick J. Hoi. km an is at jirescnt a 
professor of modern .\mcrican literature at 
the University of Wisconsin. He has writ¬ 
ten or edited several books on modern 
lircranirc, the most recent of which was 
“The Twenties,” published in 195 ^. John 
V. KFi.i.riiER is as,sociate professor of nuid- 
ern Irish history and literature at Harvard 


University'. He is trying ro collate the Irish 
annals and genealogies for the eighth cen¬ 
tury, a nice quiet job that bothers nobody. 
1 Ic is also collecting the Irish and (.Icltic 
references in “I' inncgans AVake,” hut since 
he wants always to discover Joyce’s source 
as well as his meaning, the job is not likely 
ro be finished this century. Rork.rt Hai.s- 
BAND reaches Fnglish at Hunter (killcttc, 
alrhougli this year he is on leave to he Re¬ 
search Associate in English at Oilumbia 
University'. Ilis biography, “The Life of 
I.adv .Mary' Wortlcy Montagu,” is sched¬ 
uled for publication in January and he is at 
present enpiged in editing her letters. 

Professor of history at Princeton, C. E. 
Bi.ack has .served with rhe Department of 
State in Washington and F.asrem Europe 
and has been a member of the faculty of 


the National War'Gollcgc. He is the author 
df- “The EstablisJw'ent of Constitutional 
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fourth revolution, one in the field of commercial and military 
transportation, gives heavy economic body to the unification 
of mankind which, whether we like it or not, is being imposed 
by the wiwld-wide communication of words and ideas. 

Barba.'s-a Ward’s book is important and thought-provo - 
ingvViot only because of the things she says but because of t e 
refreshing, penetrating way in which she says them. 

Her basic argument is familiar to scholars, but it deserves 
fre»l, review by intelliRent laymen. The non-Weelern work! 
has in general a<.ceple<l the idea ot an immutable *e 

universe and therewith imposed a second-premise fatalism on 
eoneepts of human destiny. The West has broken tins pat¬ 
tern. Hope and change are the great dynamics winch the 
Phiropcans brought to Asia and even the tominun.sts, de- 
termiliists though they pretend to be, are infeeled with 
belief that man can do something despite the chain causes 
and effects which bind him to his past. Even 
savs "the most developed and systematic theory of fatalism 
current, borrows a happy ddnouenient from Cbnstian hope. 
As Dr. .Tohnson once said of Oliver Edward s philosophy, 

cheerfulness will keep breaking in. 

The author reaches three main conclusions 
and West.” First, the impulse of fear (as shown in NATO 
and SEA TO) can lead to good indirect results. Second, the 
awakening of a real and vivid sense of fraternity can make 
difficult things easv- such as the solution of the Asian-West¬ 
ern economic unbalance. Third, the tremendous common 
ground of all really perceptive spiritual thinking- common 
to all religions-can bind East and West together. 

In nlher w.irds inid from ii.iother voice, this migdit sound 

like an unhappy series of Koestler 

with tid-bits from the California period of Aldous Huxk>^ 
It is the robust, friendly common sense of the author heiself 
which holds together the fascinating synthesis of a moral an 

":u::;;ellists wm cavn at particular minor items. The 



beorge Santayana 

ESSAYS IN 
LITERARY CRITICISM 

Selected and edited, with an 
Introduction by Irving Singer 

criticism was the field 
-^’^ich the great philosopher 
^Qeorge Santayana was at his 
‘ iBeomparablo best. Here, in one 
" ^^Inme^for the first time, are 

great essays on Lucretius, Dante, 

' Goethe’s Fauat . . . and such re- 
.juarkable pieces as The Absence of 
Seligion in Shakespeare, Platonic Love 
«H Some Italian Poets, and Mythology. 

$7.60 





“The one and only Thomas Wolfe re¬ 
turns to earth to animate every line of 
this 800-page volume." 

— BOOK-OK-TIIE-MONTII CLUB NEWS 

THE LETTERS OF 

Itamas Wolfe 

Selected and edited, with 
Commentary and an Intro¬ 
duction by Klizabelh Nowell 

#1 choice of the nation’s critics 
in the Saturday Heiiirw’s fall 
book poll. 

“In his letters, as in his torrential nov¬ 
els, Thomas Wolfe painted his self- 
portrait of the artist us a young man 
. . . Some of Thomas Wolfe’s finest 
writing was in his letters.” 

— Lewis Gannett, 

New York Herald Tribune. 

“Might almost be called the last of 
Wolfe’s novels.” 

— N. Y. Times Book Review $10.00 
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POEMS OLD AND NEW 


The best of a lifetime’s work by 
the poet who "touches sheer 
beauty more frequently than any 
of his contemporaries.” 

— New York Times $3.60 


POETS OF 
TODAY III 

Critical Introduction by 
John Hall Whceloek 

Three highly individual, hitherto 
unpublished poets: Lee Ander¬ 
son, The Floating World and 
Other Poems; Spencer Brown, 
My Father’s Business and Other 
Poems; and Joseph Langland, 
The Green Town: Poems. $3.95 


Peter fcreck 

THE PERSIMMON 
TREE 

New Pastoral and Lyrical Poems 

The Pulitzer Prize-winning poet 
Peter Viereck’s latest collection. 
His work is “in the purest sense 
lyrical, sensitive, distinguished 
in feeling.” 

—William Carlos Williams $3.00 



At all bookstores 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 

ruMMlirrn of Tils DicnONAitY or 
Amkhican UiooiurifY and thb 
Dictionary or Amwican History 




AN IMPRESSIVE BOOK 


reviewer thinks she overestimates the 

Tchtaese Communists. Ho more than forgiva, her to tte 
wL„ he relishes the elose-knit 

makes between the Chinese past and the world s tuture, 
when she assesses the historical meaning of Asian nationa ism 

^ A^single serious criticism remains. She talks of East ^\hen 
redly meaning the old British Empire of Inc ha P - ^e 
ChinLe Republic. There is a great deal m Asia v 1 
Shfng to do with either of these ma,or -’di.atio . S e 

is 0*1 west, meaning ^ 

United States, when there are other X'V ests, 

of man. power to dream 

in Brazil. She has escaped the of 

only to fall into the her reasons 

for making this drastic simphficat.on, and f, ivolons 
never know the difference. 


an imi’ukssivk hook 

By Natiianiki. Pkitkr 
. bove ti.e desk 

there ought to be p ^ to "Bnssia since 

Frederick E. the lenses of 

1917”: “When reality ^ .larkly. Many 

dogma, truth is seen o . ^ ilisplay similar ihstor- 

Western efforts to exp am _ the processes of 

tions with more heat than igi^ eonlemiio- 

refraction and reflection. ^ . j,],ould he said 

rarjOiterature on Russia will den s 

at the outset that Sclmman has “ (.,„1 there 

Right or wrong, aecordmg s ^ ^ 

Russia since if)'!- By Frederick L. t 
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Government in Bulgaria,” co-author, with 
E. C. Helmreich, of “Twendeth-Centurv 
Europe: A History,” and editor of “Qial- 
lenge in Eastern Europe” and “Rewriting 
Russian History.” Cbane Brinton, who is 
professor of history at Harvard, is at work 
on a “History of Western Morals,” which 
will, he says, take some time to complete. 

A former copywriter and executive ac¬ 
tive in the New York advertising field, 
Gerald Carson turned to social history 
with his “ I he Old Giuntry Store.” He is 
now at Mork on two books, the first of 
which, an account of American eating 
habits and popular food philosophy, will 
l>c published next spring. Cornei-is W. 
Dr, Kirw ir r, president of the University of 
Uf)chestcr since 1951 and recently elected 
president of the Association of American 
Universities, is well acquainted with South 
Africa and its problems and has lectured 
and written widely on tliis subject. Last 
s|iring he gave the Whidden Lectures at 
Mc.^ia^rcr Lhiivcrsiry in Canada, a scries of 


three lectures with the general tide of 
“The Anatomy of South ,^rican Misery,” 
which will soon be issued in book form. ^ 
James Hart, who teaches political sci¬ 
ence at the University of Virginia, in Janu¬ 
ary, 1956 , testified before the Sub-commit¬ 
tee on Reorganizadon of the Committee on 
Government Operadons of the United 
States Senate on the proposal to create the 
position of administradve vice president, 
and last April he tesdfied before a special 
sub-committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
on presidendal inability. He is now work¬ 
ing on the subject of the American Presi¬ 
dency, as he has been doing from rime to 
time since 1919 . William Peoen, who is 
chairman of the department of English of 
the University of Missouri, is currently on 
leave teaching at the University of New 
Mexico. He was co-editor with Adrienne 
Koch of the “Life and Selected Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson” and last year he edited 
Jefferson’s “Notes on the State of Virginia.” 
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SCHOOLS 



CHESHIRE ACADEMY 

Baeh boy prepared for eoUegOi iodividuallyt 
Aoroudhly under well-balancedt flexible pro* 

flram. 

A. N. SiiBRiPP, Headmaster 
Cheihire, Conn. 


THE AlTDESSOH flCEOOI 
SUatiburg on HadMO, Hew York 

The An<]er«on School Is a co’Ctiucaliofu}, reaidcatial 
■chMl f^ grade through high ichool, ac¬ 

credited by the New York State Department of ^u- 
ttticn. A majority of ita graduates enter college or 
lonior college every year. It la psychiatficallT on- 
eeted and well equipped with the moat modem meth- 
ooa and procedures, not only in academic, recreational, 
tad school environment flelda, hut also In pertonnel 
Cad guidance of the individual atudent. A full time 
paychiatrist and psychologist are in residence. Our 
work emphasizes a much wider concept of student 
training and growth than is conceived of In present 
day education. Eldurating the student as a person, 
adjusting and maturing bia personality is a primary 
aim. Slimmer school, swimming poed, varied summer 
activities. 

p.fr furtht'r informattoH trrite to 

Lewis R. Gaga, Headmaster 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 

Bpiacepal, College preporotory. Girls# gradoa 
6>12. Curriculum it well-rounded# omphoala It 
Individuol# basod on principles of Christian do* 
mocrocy. Music. Art. Dramatics. Sports# riding. 
Sufto-pion dormi. Estobltihed 1910. 

Htadmkifss: 

Mra, Themai Mhiten RoMlalpli V, 

A. B. Bfya Mowr, 

M. A. Unlvarahy of Virginia 

St. Ann*’, Sdioal 
ChorleltMvilla 9, Virginia 



OARLIlrCTOR SCHOOL 
for BOYS 

Fnllr accrnlitnl. High Kholastic itanikiriU. Chrio- 
tfam iiiBuence. Beautiful 200 acre cammis in foot- 
mi a of Lookout Mt. rauKc. laike. Boys ftrouped 
kgr aKe and size for sports. Enrollment 200. AH 
graduates rreularly attend collepe. 

E. L. WKIGBT, pTOfUant 
Soma, OtatgU 



e Baylor School 

UADJNO ears mPAMAJOKYSCHOOl SWC£ wpj 

ToUy accxadltad. Offen saparlet coUeca prapanttoA 
for boye 12 to 18. Foasdad by a Unlvar^ty of vlrfUta 
nadnate, four Virflnla Altunnl art new traiteea. 
Sebelanblp aapbaeUad Jb a Mmi^dlltatr plaa. 
Sadeved awards for ontataBdint Btadeata. Xedenta 
rata* Llntted anroUBieat. BeautinU castpos everleak* 
Ibc tbo TeBoeasee RItct, hag new gym# all fgdlitUi 
Iw a fttU gporti prefraai->laclBdaa ridlBg, boatfag# 
BwiBuiag. Six weeka anmmar camp for boya 8-15. For 
iaformatioB and catalog# writo to Tha Baylor Scho^ 
106 Cherokee Road, Chattaaooga, Teanotaoe. 

THE BAYLOR SCHOOL 

















NOTES ON CURRENT BOOKS 


FICTION 

Seize the Day, by Saul Bellow. 

In his already familiar and faintly de¬ 
risive style, half mocking and half serious, 
the author demolishes every pretension of a 
not very pious fraud; c.vposes the selfish and 
basically insecure jxirsonalitj' of his more 
successful father; and finally, creates with 
astonishing economy .still a third character 
in an ingratiating swindler and charlatan, 
riicse effects are achieved within the scope 
of a one hundred and fifteen page novella 
with an air of assurance and without the 
diffusion marring his previous book. His 
past accomplishments did not, tjuilc obvi- 
ou.sly, blind him to his deficiencies as a 
writer if the present c.xamplc can be taken 
as a criterion; his progress can be consitlered 
a manifestation of his good common sense, 
ami a capitalization of his uncommon talent, 
not always adc<|uarely displayed in his nine- 
day wonder devoted to the inisadvennircs 
of the irrepressible Angie Alarch. Along 
w ith the title story in the same volume here 
reviewed, .Mr. Bellow has included a short 
.story of conventional pattern; two other 
talcs, far more original and composed al¬ 
most in counterpoint; and a brief one-act 
play capable of enactment as a gigantic 
lio.iv, and suitable for reading as a Freudian 
farce. Novella, short .stories, and play have 
appeared in print elsewhere. They give in¬ 
disputable evidence of a fresh, new, and 
important voice our of the babel of tongues 
to be heard in our literarv world. Vikinf’ Sy 

Thunder in the lioom, bv Harris Downev. 

.Mr. Dovvnev's highiv Intros|K’ctivc first 
novel centers itself on the lives of several 
principal characters who react, each accord¬ 
ing to rem|K-ramenr atul jx’r.sonalitv, when 
the governor of a Southern stare rejects an 
application for reprieve on behalf of a pri- 
stmer awaiting execution under a sentence 
of murder. While many individuals have in- 
reresrcil themselves in the issue, bv now a 
cause celebrc or a political nuisance depend¬ 
ing upon the point of view, none h,as been 
so affected, nor had a life so subtly altered, 
as the Covernor’s own wife for one, and 
her obscure schoolgirl acqviaintance, for 


another. With taste, finesse, and a marked 
literary polish, the author considers these 
two in particular, saying much in few 
words, but leaving still more unsaid to tan¬ 
talize the reader and force him into his own 
conjectures. A longer book from these same 
practiced hands would receive a ready wel¬ 
come. Macvtillcm $3 

The Voice at the Hack Door, by Elizabeth 
Spencer. 

It is necessary to say at once that this 
novel just misses being absolute!}' first rate, 
chiefly, it would seem, because of the too 
convenient death which solves so neatly its 
tangled problems. It deals primarily with 
the race difficulties of the South, but always 
on a personal and human level and through 
the use of eliaracters in the round rather 
than with cardboard figures. There is per¬ 
haps even too much nobilitv' in the protag¬ 
onists but once one accejits the presence of 
six or seven such remarkalilc people in 
what is apparently an unremarkable agri¬ 
cultural count}' town, the novel moves 
easily and convincingly to its anticlimactic 
climax. Afiss Sixncer has a sharp car for 
conversation, and a very knowledgablc way 
of creating varied atmosphere. It is only 
in her major effects that her control wavers 
enough to blur her firmlv’ e.srablished 
milieu. McGran'-HiU fj.jir 

Aiiitlo-Saxon Aniindes, bv Angus Wilson. 

.A monstrous archaeological hoa.v, perpe¬ 
trated with British aplomb and stilcmnit}’, 
enables the rarely predictable .Mr. M'ilson 
to comment inrcrminablv on native man¬ 
ners and morals, while he introduces an al¬ 
most inexhaustible gallcrv of participants in 
the .action, re.strained though the movement 
may be. So diffuse is his plot, so tangled is 
the tic that binds his characters to the elab¬ 
orate and labored jest, so prolix is his st}'le 
and st) pedestrian his pace, that onlv per¬ 
sistence will triumph over the inertia so 
unhappily induced. Viking $ 4.^0 

The Field of Vision, b\' WVight Alorris. 

Out of the ritual of bullfighting Afr. 
Alorris has composed an elaborate allegory 
involving a handful of Nebraska tourists 
w'ho occupy expensive seats in a Alexican 
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ing. Each may be present in the flesh but 
lot in the mind or spirit; and surely a less 
ttenrire or more introspective group has 
arely attended such a spectacle anywhere 
1 fiction. One by one in turn the principal 
Jiaractcrs arc reminded iiy the unfolding 
rama before them of some sratic instant in 
heir own lives, some psychic dilemma or 
amc traumatic shock, when they, too, 
XKid poised ar the moment of truth with 
leir fates to be decided by a trifie, and 
/ith the end never quite predictable. Ac- 
’on in the bullring is always tangential and 
bliquely described as a series of tableaus 
lustrating the main theme. In effect Mr. 
iorris has with all his accustomed finesse 
3 m|iosed an effective, penetrating, and 
ften witty commentary on the lives of a 
iw quire real people. As always, he writes 
rich economy and intelligence. Both quali- 
es in combination tiften (kisscss the un- 
appy consequence of circumscribing an 
jdieiiee, and of limiting it to those pa- 
enr enough to endure indirection and 
.ibtlen-. \Vhatevcr Mr. Morris’ ultimate 
osition as a writer, he remains inescapably 
riginal, crt'ptic, and elusive. 

Harcourt, Brace Sj.fo 

'aid). My Son, by I-ucy Daniels. 

On the delicate subject of segregation 
ccupying Ali.ss Daniels in her smoothly 
:eciired first novel, she seems to be of two 
limls; for while she depicts with warm 
•mparhy and understanding the (ilight of 
res)H'crable colored family when one of 
s members undertakes to give practical 
leaning to the doctrine of racial equality, 
rlie same time she makes it clear that the 
'luile tragedy could have been averted had 
le Negroes imolved been content with the 
arus quo. .As a .sociological tract in the 
irm Ilf a ntivelctte her book is rather less 
lan satisfactory, with irs muddled thinking 
id inconcliisiveness; as prose fiction the 
suit is more encouraging, if only hec.iu.se 
c author writes with obvious ease and 
cility. Lifypincott 

he Niqht of the Tincr, by A1 Dewlcn. 

■According to M. Sartre the “Western” as 
inventionalized in film after film has at- 
ined the dignity of a true art form wholly 


native to America. Here, in a first novel 
written in a heavily staccato stjde approxi¬ 
mating a transliteration of Indian smoke sig¬ 
nals, the author employs most of the cliches 
identified with the art form so admired by 
M. Sartre, even though the conclusion dtjcs 
vary in the present instance to permit the 
hero an understandable preference for the 
vivacious floozy as opposed to the whole¬ 
some <and much older) woman he thought 
he loved. Whether the unexpected ending is 
worth the trouble only devotees can say; 
but in any case if Hollywood doesn’t get 
this book, then TV will. 

McGrazL-Hill Sj.7f 

The Terrible Sicift Sieord, by Arthur 
Steuer. 

An impassioned and sometimes over¬ 
wrought storv about treachery and violence 
among a group of youngsters at a military 
school forms the basis of Mr. Stcuer’s first 
ntivel. Most of the characters apjicar to be 
psvchoneijrotics, malcontents, and misfits 
for whom the school substitutes as an in.sti- 
ttirion for reform and rehabilitation; they 
arc a tragic lor, sketchily oudined as tt) type 
and delineated without any very profound 
insight. Action is, however, swift; and the 
clement of suspense is adroitly handled, 
llic denouement is less artfully contrived, 
and, l>cing inadequately motivated, greatly 
lessens the impact of his book as a whole. 

Coward-McCann Sj.fo 

The Straight and Narroic Path, by I lonor 
Tracy. 

It is alinost enough to sat' that this no\ el 
is hilarious throughout. Miss Traev creates 
and maintains an exrratirdinary series of 
juxtapositions and contretemps in her talc 
of an archaeologist-anthropologist resting in 
an Irish village. Her control never flags and 
her humor is never so broad as to rum into 
farce. .And, for anyone who knows Ireland, 
she is completely believable. 

Random S^.to 

Fhv A. M., by Jean Dutourd. 

M. Dutourd attempts to reproduce the 
wanderings of the mind during a wakeful 
hour. As anyone who has suffered such an 
hour knows, the jicriod of sleeplessness is 
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more of a nightmare than any dream. To 
transform such inateriaJ into art is an almost 
impossible task, and, alas, the problem has 
not been solved in the present book. 

Shnot! cS^ Schuster $3 

Beowulf, by Bryher. 

I'he same cadence, a rather melancholy 
one, runs through the pages of “Beowulf” 
as through Bryher’s earlier novels of time 
past, “Roman Wall,” “The Ftiurteenth of 
October,” and “Tlie Player’s Boy.” Perhaps 
because the history recorded here is so close 
to us, the book seems less poignant, perhaps 
less valid, though not less real in fact than 
those earlier novels which went back so 
much further in time. For in this tale of 
London during the Blitz Brj'hcr uses the 
same rcchnitpie of showing through slight 
incidents and through unimportant people 
c.vacrlv how civili/arions crack and fall in 
ruins. Perhaps we do not want to believe 
that our own civilization is like the others. 

Pmitheoti $ 2 . 7 S 

Ni'wr the Sitnte Again, by Gerald Tesch. 

One hardly knows what to .say about this 
novel. Gcrtainly sex has rarely been treated 
so fully outside the te.xtbook field. Such in¬ 
fluences f<jr good as apjH'ar arc exercised by 
the evil protagonist. Cruelty and evil arc 
given into the hands of the nominally gtmd 
cliaractcr. Practically none of the people 
caught up in the fetid imbroglio have any 
admirable qualities: the young boy is a 
petty thief; his mother is a secret drinker 
who divorced his father because of the 
father's drunkenness; the boy’s employer, a 
filling-station attendant, is finally b)rced to 
flee the tou n; and the dens ex niachina is a 
\icious do-gooder. Has this unpromising 
marcrial, then, been rransfonned into a 
valid lirerarv form? The shock is so great 
that it is almost impossible to judge. Force 
and strength are there; style is almo.st en¬ 
tirely absent. Putnam $ 4.30 

The Sez'eii hLviJs, by Jon Godden. 

This is a short and simple tale of India 
w'ritren our of a depth of love and under¬ 
standing. In brief: it is the Story of seven 
islands in the holv river Ganges and what 
happens there when a rich man and his 


followers come to found an ashram on one 
of them. Into this framework Miss Godden 
has put her moving love of birds, her deep 
knowledge of India, her understanding of 
its holy men and the inner life they seek. 
Written with vivid simplicity, it is a book 
which haunts the imagination of the reader. 

Kvopf $3 

The Sailor, Sense of Htnnour, and Other 
Short Stories, by V. S. Pritchett. 

One of the most attractive features of 
this collection of recent short .stories by the 
distinguished British author and critic is a 
preface, which defines clearly and thought¬ 
fully what the author thinks the short story 
is, and how he feels about it. ITie emphasis 
is on characters, not plot; on the “uncon¬ 
scious self-revelation of people, . . . the 
sight of them floundering amid their own 
words. . . .” The world view c.xemplified 
in the various stories Ls nor, therefore, a 
cheery or optimistic one, but the skill and 
insight of characterization make the collec¬ 
tion a notable one. Knopf $ 4.30 

Six Feet of the Country, by Nadine Gordi- 
mcr. 

This is a collection of fifteen stories, thir¬ 
teen of which have appeared previously in 
magazines, by the gifted young South 
African writer. Miss Gordimer is preoccu¬ 
pied here with the special problems of hu¬ 
man rclationshijis, specifically race relations 
in her own country, a theme w'hich is con¬ 
sidered in a majority of the stories in this 
volume. Her attitude is usually satiric; her 
technique the construction of “epiphanies” 
—those joj'cean moments of revelation, in 
which a character, or the reader, perceives 
the c.ssential meaning of an incident or a 
scries of incidents. TTius, a shallow young 
woman realizes why she is risking imprison¬ 
ment by entering a Location for non-Euro- 
(leans; a young matron on a trip to the 
United States understands the essence of 
her husband’s European youth, and so on. 
All the stories show wisdom, understanding, 
and great technical skill. Occasionally there 
is coo much “management” of effects. Thus, 
the subtle dramatization of an old woman’s 
stubborn instinct of self-preservation has 
been overstated by making revisions in the 
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rj' as first published, afld the ironies of 
V^Swhat maternity means for black and white 
too boldly pointed in another one. 

•Shnon Schuster U-SO 


BIOGRAPHY 



Alonarfb: Tbe Life «id Pleasures of 
' 'J^divarJ VII, by Virginia Cowles. 

Miss Cowles has just published another 
(tjXccllcnt biography, even more penetrating 
‘*“111 licr justly celebrated Hfc of Winston 
urchin. Her hero this time is the eponyin 
Britain’s contemporary “Teddy boys,” 
lose greasy youths who arc the acne of 
lodern juvenile delinquency. Albert Ed- 
d, son and heir of Victoria, for such a 
_. 'earv time Prince of VVales, and then at 
.■^ng last King Edward VlL is the glittering 
%urc of her story. She is most sympatlietic 
!tod verv understanding in her treannent of 
the wcak-chinncd, dim-witted, pop-eyed, 
obese voluptuary, who as a result of a mls- 
ipent youth, degenerate iiiaturity, and vig¬ 
orous old age became one of the principal 
foci of infection from which moral rot 
mead over all Fjigland and tlic entire 
West. Miss Cowles does more than justice 
to Bertie’s worship of his own virility, and 
ihow s with complete adecjuacy how he be- 
Ctme not onlv a national but also a phallic 
^ibol. Tor readers of li^ht and titillating 
literature the liook is delightful. No com¬ 
plete roster of the monarch’s lady friends is 
gnien, for that would be impossible, but a 
•core nr so of his more celebrated courte- 
Mns from “Skittles” and the Jersey Lily, 
roost satisfactory’ when planted in a lied, to 
Mrs. Kep]Kl are briefly dcscrilicd. The vil- 
■, bin in the piece is not as one might suniiise 
Benic himself but rather the nastv jealous 
A'ictoria, and her adviser Baron Stock- 
•lar. When Stockmar is long dead and the 
' ’l^Pindsor Widow dying, their mantle of 
;.'^i is assumed by’ nephew Willie the 
Jitaiscr. The book, however, is not recom- 
7<’bicndcd merely to lovers of pornography, 
t also to all serious students of modem 
story. Its picture of Edwardian England 
up to now unexcelled. Miss Cowles also 
loes a remarkable job of estimating the im- 
rtance of Edward’s work as a diplomat 



and shows that he was at least fiartly re¬ 
sponsible for the ill-starred system of en¬ 
tentes and alliances that were to lead to 
the catastrophe of 1914. Harper fs 

Marianne Thornton: A Domestic Biog¬ 
raphy, by E. M, Forster. 

In this account of his great aunt, who 
lived foT nearly a century, from 1797 to 
1887, E. M. Forster has paid a debt in full. 
For this old lady, whom he “had not really' 
loved—she was too old,” left him £8,000, 
a sum which, he records, “has been the 
financial salvation of my life. Thanks to it, 
I was able to go to Cambridge—impossible 
otherwise, for I failed to win scholarships. 
After Cambridge 1 was able to travel for a 
couple of years, and traveling inclined me 
to write. After my first visit to India and 
after the First World War the value of the 

8,000 began to diminish and later on it 
practically vanished. But by then my writ¬ 
ings had begun to sell and I have been able 
to live on them instead. Whether—in so 
.stormy an age as ours—this is a reputable 
sequence 1 do not know. Still less do I 
km)w how the sequence and all sequences 
will end, with the .storms increasing. But I 
am thankful so far, and thankful to Mari¬ 
anne Thornton; for she and no one else 
made my career as a writer possible, and 
her love, in a most tangible sense, followed 
me beyond the grave.” We too owe Mari¬ 
anne Tliorntoa thanks for this, and thanks 
as well in that through the payment of the 
debt, through this chronicle of her life, we 
are given, as no impersonal history or biog¬ 
raphy could give us, the background and 
the people that went to the making of such 
a writer as E. M. Forster. In wnting this 
“Domestic Biography” he has also written 
volume one of his autobiography’. 

Harcourt, Brace ff 

Mr. Vessey of England, edited by Brian 

Waters. 

John Henry Vessey left Liverpool on 
March 19, 1859, and for twelve weeks fol¬ 
lowing toured extensively in the United 
States and lower Canada. In his diary he 
recorded what must be considered only as 
trivial impressions of a country he cotdd 
only partly admire: he was most im e r e sc cd 
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in the rapid rise of cides, in timber produc¬ 
tion, the cotton plantations, hotels, and 
crowded churches. But the Americans, de¬ 
spite their hospitality to this rather dull 
}^ng man, he found “conceited, self-suffi¬ 
cient, rough . . . with the greatest love for 
their own country I ever met with, even 
mure so than the Scotch . . . contemptible, 
money-grabbing democradc bears.” The 
American self-reliance he grudgingly ad¬ 
mits, but he concludes that Englishmen 
ought to visit America so that they can 
better admire En^and. The account itself 
was not intended for publicadon, but since 
it was forced into the public eye, the editor 
should have corrected much of his grand¬ 
father’s punctuation, his spelling of some 
proper names (“Asdey” Vessey wrote for 
“Ashley”), and supplied a few helpful notes. 
An introduedon by Earl Schenck Miers 
makes some necessary apologies. 

Putnam ft.fs 

Jmies Wilson, Founding Father: n 42 -ij 9 S, 
by Charles Page Smith. 

The author has performed a major bio¬ 
graphical ta,sk in his charmingly written, 
carefully balanced, and symparhedc biog- 
ra|jhy of James Wilson. James Wilson’s un¬ 
doubted greatness as a political and leg^I 
theorist is unouestionably established in this 
srucly. Also nis tragic weaknesses—over¬ 
weening ambition, avarice, and overopti¬ 
mism—are clearly delineated. The ques¬ 
tion posed by the author as to James Wil¬ 
son’s being a great conservadve or a great 
democrat dunng our nation’s formative 
Years is not conclusively answered. Rather, 
James Wilson emerges as a great conserva¬ 
tive in Pennsylvania, and as a great demo¬ 
crat in the Consdnitional convenrion. His¬ 
torians are indebted to Mr. Smith for the 
first full-lengfth biography of James Wilson 
—the one Founding Farhcr whose business 
activities have so long denied him just ven¬ 
eration for his great contributions in the 
founding of our nadon. 

North Carolina, for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture f7.fo 

Eli Whitney and the Birth of American 
Tccimology, by Constance McL. Green. 

Whimey is best known for his work in 

iwr 


the development of the cotton gin but th 
accomplishment, important as it was to d 
expansion of cotton planting and slaver 
was only one incident in a long career. Tf 
author of this brief biography has draw 
a concise but vivid picture of this remar* 
able man. She shows the influence which t 
had upon the standardizadon of parts i 
manufacture, the replacement of hand woi 
by specializadon, and the introduedon t 
mass produedon. Whitney’s life makes fa 
cinadng reading and provides an interestir 
picture of the early experiments of Amer 
can business in monopoly and modem prr 
duction methods. This is a volume in d 
Library of American Biography series ar 
is in keeping with the high standards .set b 
the earlier volumes in the scries. 

Little, Brown $ 3 ., 

George William Curtis and the Gente. 
Tradition, by Gordon Milne. 

George William Curds, Brook Farme 
friend of the Transcendentalists, and fir 
occupant of “Harper’s Easy Chair,” was 
major literary figure in his own day but 
now almost completely forgotten. We hav 
long needed an adequate biography of hii 
to evaluate his contribudon to America 
literature and culture. Now Gordon Milr 
has provided it in what should remain tb 
definitive biography of the man. Except fi 
a certain condescending manner in treadr 
his subject. Professor Milne has produced 
thorough, scholarly, and well-written boo 
that should prove of value to scholars an 
of interest to the general reader. The Curt 
bibliography, appended, provides a muc 
needed authoritadve lisdng of his writing 
There is little chance of any great Curt 
revival on the scale of Melville or Jame 
His work has aged too much. But Professt 
Milne’s biography should help toward 
better evaluation of Curtis’s real contribi 
dons. Indiana i 

The Search for Captain Slocum, by Wain 
Magnes Teller. 

“In hundreds of years,” writes Mr. Telle 
“many passages have been made throug 
the Strait of Magellan. But, as W, S. Bai 
clay, the English geographer, pointed ou 
three among them wUl not be foraottci 
The first is that of the discoverer. The set 
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ad. Sir Francis Drake’s.” The third, and, 
point of pure seamanship,” perhaps the 
St note wordiy of them all, is Captain 
cum’s. But of course, it is not simply 
ptain Slocum’s extraordinary skill with 
I beloved vessel, or his strange adventures, 
even his disappearance at sea that fas- 
ij||narg « Mr. Teller. It is the man himself. 
<^b>d the good Captain is certainly a man 
^^%D^th writing about. Here is an unusual 
'»d delightful biography, pieced together 
;«nly from Captain Slocum’s own writings, 
'^tly from other bits of evidence labori- 
ily uncovered during several years of 
earch. It discloses a strange and wonder- 
figure—“partially discloses” would be 
^'Ifhore correct: a man virtually without for- 
education yet possessed of truly origi- 
literary talents, a man who knew and 
t>ved the sea as few have known and loved 
.a man in whom childishness and deep 
' j^inderstanding were curiously combinea, 
•'.'ibove all, a man who could remark as Cap- 
'''tkin Slocum writes of the inhabitants of the 
- ttmotc Juan Fernandez Islands, “They were 
fo benighted they had never seen a dough- 
iiut in their lives'.” Scribner's $ 3 . 9 $ 




HISTORY 
PAST & PRESENT 

tomic Quest, by Arthur Holly Compton. 

This is a forthright account of the de- 
";^lopmcnt of the atomic bomb by a man 
' ■*yho was responsible for co-ordinating the 
Torts of thousands of scientists and techni- 
in a project unique in the history of 
cicnce. The quest for atomic energy begins 
vith man’s curiosity about the structure of 
he atom and comes to fruition at Hiro- 
ihima. The details are as fascinating as a 
tiystery novel. The author is a scholar and 
Jan expert organizer as well as a Christian of 
{Courage and compassion. Each of the five 
,sections of the book, Vision, Faith, Work, 
. rhoice, and Hope, is preceded by a passage 
‘jf Scripture. The last section, Hope, is de- 
,voted to the future of atomic energy, as 
'well as the mural aspects of its use in World 
AVar II. Oxford Ss 

Itoms and People, by Ralph Lapp. 

This is an informative account of atomic 


energy with speculatkms about io future. 
There is much information about the size 
and shape of the A bombs that have been 
used as well as pertinent facts about the “so- 
called” H bomb. The author states that 
some of these bombs are primarily U -238 
bombs, and hence have extensive fidl-out in 
contrast to that of the H bombs. The au¬ 
thor also discusses obtaining electric power 
from the fusion process of hydrogen into 
helium. Dr. Lapp’s book will help die aver¬ 
age person to decide the wisdom (or folly) 
of continuing super-bomb testing. 

Harper $4 

Soviet Rstssian Nationalism, by Frederick 
C. Barghoom. 

The Soviet Union is faced with the diffi¬ 
cult problem of reconciling its Marxist re¬ 
pudiation of nationalism, with the need for 
mvoking patriodc feelings on behalf of the 
fatherland. It must rely on its Great Rus¬ 
sian base without stirring active disloyalty 
among the numerous national minorities of 
the Union. It must gratify the Soviet people 
with the nation’s prestige in the world, and 
pursue a foreign policy based on self-inter¬ 
est, and still convince the party faithful in 
other lands that they are good Frenchmen 
or Indians, and are serving, not a foreign 
state, but humanity. Considering the mag¬ 
nitude of the task, the Soviets hare been 
highly successful in their symlml manipu¬ 
lation. We are indebted to the author for 
weaving together the facts and the issues 
into an authoritative and highly readable 
work. Oxford $7 

Russia without Stalin, by Edward Crank- 
shaw. 

This unflattering yet sj'mpathctic and 
optimistic portrait of post-Stalin Russia is 
designed to correct the commonest miscon¬ 
ceptions concerning Russian life. The au¬ 
thor stresses the grimmer aspects of living 
conditions, the hopelessness of the Stalin 
era, the growth of crime and juvenile delin¬ 
quency. His thesis is that progress in Russia 
is gaining momentum, that rising standards 
of living and the relaxation of pressure will 
tend to weaken the statist cult and to re¬ 
vive imagination in the place of hackneyed 
party slogans. The actions of the new 
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leadership is in conformity, as it inevitably 
must be, with these trends. The great bar¬ 
rier to progress is the seemingly ineluctable 
agricultural problem. Viking tj.TS 

The Fate of East Central Europe, edited by 
Stephen D. Kertesz. 

This volume consists of eighteen separate 
essii}’s which include surveys of past Ameri¬ 
can policies toward Eastern Europe, indi¬ 
vidual treatment of the satellite and border¬ 
land countries, the economic repercussions 
of |K)stvvar tensions and a final, rather fanci¬ 
ful, essay on post-liberation pniblcms. As 
might be cxjiccted, several of the contrib¬ 
utors are vaguely t)ptimistic with respect to 
resistance to Soviet indoctrination, but in 
tlie historical es-says the writers reveal the 
interplay of passions arising from the con¬ 
flicting interests of the East European peo¬ 
ple which allows room for much less hope. 
Oiiiv the economic sections deal with the 
prol)lenis in terms of policy rather than 
rerrospecrivc observation. 

Notre Datiie i6.2S 

The Middle East in iVorld Affairs, by 
Cieorge Lenezowski. 

I'his authoritative volume will appeal 
both to the specialist in foreign affairs and 
to the general reader. It will serve as a con¬ 
cise reference work, yet will also bring the 
layman up to date on the complex of events 
and conflicts in the Middle F«a.st. A lengthy 
introductory section supplies the pre- 
World M’ar I background. Subsequent 
cha)ircrs treat the several countries of the 
area individiiallv, and the concluding sec¬ 
tions tie the region together. It is to the 
credit of the author that, although he con¬ 
centrates upon the individual countries, he 
is able to bring to light the network of 
conflicting interests, personalities, and dy¬ 
nastic struggles that shape Middle Eastern 
events. A possible drawback is an emotional 
proclivin’ to bestow accolades on Middle 
Ftisrem political figures on the basis of the 
degree of their anti-Soviet feeling. 

Cornell %i. 2 % 

Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East, by 
J. C. Hurewitz. 

The current crisis over the nationaliza¬ 


tion of the Suez Canal has, once again, 
focused attention on the nature of the re¬ 
curring forces which shape die conflicts in 
this strategic region which has been for so 
long the cockpit for the rivalries of the 
Great Powers. The author has painstakingly 
compiled the main documents reflecting the 
movement of polidcal and economic forces 
over the past four centuries. For the latter 
half of that period, a principal reason for 
the intrusion of foreigpi pmwers has been 
the lack of strong and stwle governments 
in the area. Volume I (1535-1914) traces 
the slow growth of the “Eistem question” 
from the sixteenth century when Ottoman 
power reached its zenith to the verge of the 
fragmentation of the Near Eiast in the First 
World War. Volume II traces subsequent 
developments—the bitter struggles for the 
expanding strategic interests operating 
through the small and weak states of the 
region. These volumes will, undoubtedly, 
become the most convenient reference for 
the speciali.st in the field, and will be of 
interest to the general reader. 

Vail Nostrand Volume / Volume II 
$8.7f 

The New Japan, by Harold S. Quigley and 
John E. Turner. 

Japan Ls not as new or as democratic as 
Americans had hoped she would be after 
the end of General MacArthur’s occupa¬ 
tion. The reasons f<»r this fact, together 
with some sound generalizations on Ameri¬ 
can behavior in international relations, are 
offered in this excellent studv of contem- 
f)orary Japanese government and political 
life. tTic authors find that Americans “are 
impatient for results and receptive to op- 
tinii.stic evaluations of accomplishment. We 
are willing to place enormous responsibility 
upon individuals who represent, we believe, 
our way of life. ... we assume immeasur¬ 
able burdens without public debate, and we 
are indisposed to question the wisdom of our 
original action or the measures taken to im¬ 
plement it. . . . In the political realm, the 
Occupation program confused the Japanese 
by its aggressive liberalism in legislation and 
its tolerance of conservatism in politics and 
administration.” Profes.sor Quigley is a dis- 
tinimished senior scholar of the Japanese 
political scene, whose authoritative works 
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KAFKA’S CASTLE 
hy R. D. Gray 

A detailed analysis of the novel, followed by a note on THE TRIAL which points to the re¬ 
semblance between the two books. It.75 

THE THOUGHT AND CULTURE OF THE 
ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 

edited by Elizabeth M. Nugent 

This selection of wrilinjp, mstiy of them previously Insccenible, give, today's reader a lively 
undentandlng of the mind of the EnglUh Kenainaucc. 

LANGUAGE AND THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH 
hy John Wilson 

A lucid Introduction to Semantics. It will give its readers an inkling of what Wilbur Maishall 
Urban meant when, with only slight eaaraeratlon, he said that "Language it the last and 
deepest problem of the phiknophical mind." fi.50 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON AMERICAN EDUCATION 
by R. M. Hutchins 

Taking a firm stand that it is the basic right of the individual to have his or her mind de- 
vrloped as far as possible, this outspoken educator then presents a picture—sotaetimes a 
frightening one—of .American education as it is today, and gra on to discius its future. M.75 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH PROSE, 1400-1900 
hy Eirian James 

In the choice of extracts for the anthology, Mtu James has been successful in governing herielf 
(iv three considemrion^; each should be a ''complete'* idea or qiiscKir or description, and should 
plca«c: as many genres and types writing as possible should be illustrated, the whole should 
be a revelation, to any user of the anthology, of the riches of ^glish prose in all its variety 
uf style and rhvthm. $><50 

BRITAIN IN MEDIEVAL FRENCH LITERATURE, 1100-1500 
hy P. Rickard 

This is the first comprehensive study the part plavcd by the British Isles in the French 
literature uf the Middle Ages, Beginning with the Arthurian and related legends. Dr Rickard 
explores the many and varied ways in which the British Ulcs influenced the French literature 
of the period. $3-50 
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have instructed Americans on this subject 
for several decades. In addition to its in¬ 
cisive analysis of the prewar political herit¬ 
age of Japan and all phases of its postwar 
political structure and politics, national and 
local, the book contains a number of the 
relevant basic documents. Minnesota fj 

Nationalist//, Its Mcatling and History, by 
Hans Kohn. 

Considering its vital significance both as 
a public sentiment and a political force, na¬ 
tionalism has nor been the subject of much 
scholarly analysis and publication. Conse- 
ciucntly, this little volume, written bv one 
of the most distinguished authorities (in the 
subject, Ls most welcome, especiallv’ for its 
clarit)', brevity, and incx{)cnsiveness. The 
first part of the Ixjok is devoted to an his¬ 
torical treatment of rhe development of na¬ 
tionalism, discussed in relationship to such 
phenomena as lihert)’, tradition, revolution, 
and totalitarianism. Here Professor Kohn 
excels as a [xilitical historian bur seems to 
neglect careful treatment of rhe psycho¬ 
logical and some of the sociological aspects 
of nationalism. TTic second part of the 
t('orl< is com|X)sed of readings drawn from 
a wide range of writers to illustrate the de¬ 
velopment of narionalism as political theory. 
Omirred are Hitler and the Marxists, but 
rhe list conrains twenty-four excellent ex¬ 
cerpts, including Machiavelli, Herder, 
Hegel, Mazzini, Wagner, Mussolini, Nehru, 
and .Sun ^ at-sen. Kjt/ Nostrand 

Principles of liiteriiatio/ial Politics, bv 
Charles O. Lcrchc, Jr. 

Considering rhe importance, scope, and 
complexity of its subject, this book is a 
com|>act and stimulating introduction to in¬ 
ternational politics. Professor l.crche, a 
member of Emory University’s political 
science facultv% has stressed rhe presentation 
of basic principles operative in this field, so 
that the serious stuclcnt and observer may 
grasp the basic tools of analysis required for 
sound evaluatiim of events and potentiali¬ 
ties. The fundamental approach used is 
“conflict oriented,” stressing the causes of 
conflict and the means of resolving them. 
Contemporary que.stions such as those 
ari.sing from the possible end of political bi- 
polarism, the development of underdevel- 

aviii 


oped areas, and the ideological conflict are 
examined in the light of related principles. 
A brief bibliography is included. Oxford fy 

History in a Changing World, by Geoffrey 
Barraclough. 

Barraclough assails modem historians for 
not dealing in extenso with Arab, Byzan¬ 
tine, Russian, and Far Eastern civilizations, 
for not using the standards of evaluation of 
the period under discussion as well as those 
of the present period, and for shrinking 
from judgments on their data. He also parts 
company with the conventional historians 
by' defending the Roman policy of Otto 111 
and by minimizing the effect of the Golden 
Horde on Russia. He attacks Bryxe’s glori¬ 
fication of the Holy Roman Empire, Mari- 
tain’s high evaluation of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, and W. P. Webb’s blame of the van¬ 
ishing frontier as the cause of all modem 
misfortunes. Nor should the endorsement 
by Toynbee on the dustjacket give the im¬ 
pression that Barraclough approves the slip¬ 
shod approaches of Toynbee. Barraclough 
himself is very careful and sensible, and it 
may be hoped that he will urire the new 
work on world history that he evisages for 
a future historian. Oklahoma I 4 

Gallipoli, by Alan Moorchead. 

In 1915 , the Allies made an abortive at¬ 
tempt to force rhe Dardanelles, capture 
Constantinople, and thus defeat Turkey. It 
w'as agreed that this would have been a 
very serious blow to Germany and her allies 
in World War I. A po.stwar commission 
concluded that “the campaign was a mis¬ 
take, and ... it could hardly have suc¬ 
ceeded.” The affair has long fascinated mili¬ 
tary historians, and this hi^Iy readable ac¬ 
count by an Australian new.spaperman and 
writer is a distinct contribution to the li¬ 
brary of volumes concerning the campaign. 
Mr. .Moorchead has been most successful in 
his attempt to see the campaign through the 
eyes of the soldiers who fou^t at Gallipoli. 

Harper $ 4.^0 

Crusading Warfare ( 1097-1 igj), hy R- C. 
Smail. 

The military' problems involved in the 
defense of a small Palestinian state sur¬ 
rounded by powerful Muslim foes have a 
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contcmporiuy interest, but this able 
>k properly attempts no modem paral- 
t. It is not yet anomer of the chronologi* 
surveys of the Crusades but a fresh ap- 
of the armies, battle tactics, casdes, 
t^eral military methods developed 
. by the Crusaders and their opponents, 
against widely held views on m hap- 
rdness and planlessness of feudal war- 
Dr. Small demonstrates in detail the 
degree of organization and the care- 
stratepc and tactical planning actually 
acten^g the campaigns of the Cru- 
s; and he clarifies remarkably the con- 
ons under which the Latin Kmgdom of 
liimsalem eventually suffered major defeat. 
9 oth within its own announced limits and 
.for its very enlightening re-cxaminadon of 
SAany general problems in the military his- 
tnry of the Middle Ages this book can be 
isvrmly commended. Cambridge ts.fo 

Alps mid Elephants, by Sir Gavin dc Beer. 

Because Hannibal did not have a military 
idstorian attached to his exjiedition that 
ccossed the Alps, a good many details, par- 
doilarly concerning the route that was 
taken, have remained either unknown or at 
tfa best conjectural. In this fascinating 
jeidy, the Director of the British Museum 
df Natural History reconstructs the exact 
dlQte that Hannibal took; he uses as evi- 
4aace not only the writings of historians 
tfter Hannibal’s rime but also measurements 
rivers’ annual flow, astronomical calcn- 
t|us, sedimentation in die ocean, and an 
4|iamination of ancient coins. Thus we have 
the first time a thorough and scholarly 
punt of that magnificent undertaking 
lich struck terror to the heart of Rome, 
lough Hannibal lost 18,000 foot soldiers 
2,000 horsemen in the crossing, he 
red all thirty-seven of his elephants 
^jVhich, inciden^ly. Sir Gavin shows were 
^rican elephants, not Indian ones). This 
^y is more than a simple historical exer- 
te; it is filled with brilliant argument, a 
^prehensive knowledge, and absorbing 
Inclusions. Dutton fa.Tf 

^e American Pageant, by Thomas A. 
.fley. 

f Processor Bail^, head of the history de- 
^rtment of Stanford University, has a repu¬ 



tation for sound scholarship, and this his¬ 
tory of the United States, although pre¬ 
pared for the graeral reader, in no way 
mars diat reputatioa The accent is on poli¬ 
ng movements and the leaders who con¬ 
tributed to them. Due attention is paid to 
economic and social factors, and the in¬ 
fluence of the Western frontier, but more 
extensive treatment of these influences in 
American history may be found in other 
works. Bailey is to be congratulated for his 
lively style and ability to catch the spirit of 
events, avoiding unnecessary and dull de¬ 
tail. A fine selection of cartoons, maps, and 
tables adds to the general attractiveness and 
usefulness of the volume. Little, Brown ff 

AFL-CIO Labor United, by Arthur J. 
Goldberg. 

Most of this volume consists of a brief 
history of the labor movement, the rise of 
the AFL and CIO, the protract^ and difli- 
cult negotiations leading up to last year’s 
This is followed by a discussion of 
the principles underlying the constitutional 
of the new organization. The final 
section is perhaps the most intcrestmg; in it, 
the author, a special counsel for the group, 
attempts to assess the r 61 e of organized labor 
in a democratic community. Needless to 
say, his position is not a wholly detached 
one, yet it does represent a thoughtful ap¬ 
praisal by a union spokesman of such issues 
as discrimination, the “labor monopoly’’ 
charge, and so on. McGraw-Hill $$ 

Freedom in Contemporary Society, by Sam¬ 
uel Elliot Morison, 

Any book by Professor Morison on the 
nature of freedom is bound to excite at- 
tendon. This one, subdivided into three 
secdons on polidcal, economic, and aca¬ 
demic freedom, will leave the reader with 
mixed reactions. The first two parts are an 
unsatisfactory mixture of balanced reflec- 
ritw, wisecracks, ancient political batde- 
cries, and summaries of the recent journal¬ 
istic potboilers on the subject In the last 
section, that on academic freedom, the au- 
«hor comes into his own and handles the 
issue with a deftness and underlying wis¬ 
dom that is inspiring. 

Atlantic-Uttle, Brown fj.yo 
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The Blessings of Liberty, by Zechariah 
Chafce, Jr. 

Tliis is the latest book on the subject of 
human rights written by one of the ac¬ 
knowledged experts in that field. There is 
a considerable amount of reminiscing in this 
volume which gives a spotty coverage and 
analysis to the development and restrictions 
of freedom of speech and religion, the rights 
of lawyers, freedom of the press, and the 
progress of the United Nations in the ad¬ 
vancement of civil rights and freedoms. Dr. 
Oiafee is an entertaining writer but his 
work is marred by preconceptions and ex¬ 
treme bias. An example can be found in his 
opening chapter. He states that he will list 
recent “encroachments on the ideals of free¬ 
dom of speech, press, and assembly which 
have taken place since 1945 , without ex¬ 
pressing any judgment.” He then proceeds 
to do far more judging than listing. His 
sarcastic references to the state of Georgia 
(p. 7 K) and his tendency to dismiss con¬ 
troversial subjects by using adjectives de¬ 
signed to create an impression without a 
discussion of the problems involved are to 
be deplored as demonstrating a complete 
lack of objectivity and a fanaticism of be¬ 
lief comparable to the views which Chafee 
deplores in his opponents. Ife has brought 
our many imjKirtant points concerning hu- 
tnan rights but his views must be accepted 
with caution. L![>itincott $s 

MiJJli’-('hss Dmiocracy and the Rex'olu- 
tion in Massachnsetts, i6yt-/tSo, by Robert 
F. Urown. 

Today historians generally see two dis¬ 
tinct movements operating in the American 
Revolution. In one as])ecr they regard it as 
a stnigglc for independence and in the other 
as a fight for democracy within the colo¬ 
nics. Freedom from British rule was of 
course achieved, but internal democracy was 
largely quashed by a long-dominant conser¬ 
vative aristocracy by means of state con- 
stittitions and the Federal Constitution of 
J 787 , which protected their interests against 
the encroachments of the lower classes. His¬ 
torians who accept the two-fold nature of 
the events of 1776 usually argue that strides 
toward real democracy awaited the era of 
Andrew Jackson. This study of colonial 


Massachusetts is a vigorous attack on the 
concept of a “dual” revolution and on the 
belief that colonial society was undemo¬ 
cratic, at least in that colony. Dr. Brown 
contends that in Massachusetts nearly all 
adult males could vote, that economic de¬ 
mocracy rather than class or sectional con¬ 
flicts prevailed, and that the lower classes, 
far from being oppressed by a privileged 
aristocracy, were very powerful politiculy. 
The Revolution, he argues, was essentially 
directed against an imperial policy that 
threatened to destroy an already abundant 
democracy. Although one may on occasion 
question the value placed on some of the 
evidence, Professor Brown has anchored his 
conclusions in a wealth of original research. 
His thesis in regard to Massachasetts is con¬ 
vincing; whether it can be applied to other 
colonics remains to be seen. This book 
might be the opening gun in a major re¬ 
vision of our view of the American colonics, 
but unquestionably it will not go unchal¬ 
lenged. Cornell $6 

Century of Conflict, by Joseph Lister Rut¬ 
ledge. 

This book is subtitled “The Struggle l)c- 
tween the French and British in Colonial 
America,” and it Ls Volume U in the Cana¬ 
dian Histo^ Series which Thomas B. Cos¬ 
tain is editing. The story has been told be¬ 
fore, but, for the lay reader, never so well. 
Mr. Rutledge brings alive, almost without 
exception, the leaders on both sides of the 
nearly continuous fight which took Canada, 
and the rest of New France, from the 
French traders and gave it to the colonizing 
English. Serious scholars will deplore the 
lack of both footnotes and bibliography. 

Douhleday $f 

The Far Western Frontier, tS^n-tSSo, by 
Ray Allen Billington. 

This latest volume in the New American 
Nation Series has been written by the au¬ 
thor of what is often regarded as the best 
short history of the American frontier. In 
re-examining here the successive stages of 
Western expansion from the Santa Fe trad¬ 
ers and the Mountain Men to the annexa¬ 
tion of Texas, the Mexican War and the 
mining rushes to California, Colorado, and 
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Nevada, he has produced a competent sur¬ 
vey without any spectacular novelties. In¬ 
terpretation is deliberateljf kept to a mini¬ 
mum, although the hope is expressed (with 
incredible optimisin) that the facts as such 
will throw fight upon controversial aspects 
of the famous Turner frontier controversy. 
For the general reader seeking to go be¬ 
yond the textbook level this very readable 
account has much to offer; but its low 
analytical content and its neglect of many 
agrarian, institutional, and social problems 
m.ikes it not much more than a well illus¬ 
trated retelling of a familiar story. 

Harper 

POETRY & 
LITERARY STUDIES 

Homage to Mistress Bradstreet, by John 
Bcrrvnian. 

In a long, intense poem John Berryman 
has created a new aspect, a new feeling for, 
and a new interpretation of the raging pas¬ 
sions M'liich must have carried the early 
New Englanders across the sea to a new and 
harsh land. So strong Ls this poet’s power 
tliat one begins to understand at last the 
4 forces working for survival in this unlikely 
; sctrlcmcnr. The publishers have, quite 
j rightly, produced a book to match the im- 
i portance of its text, for not only have they 
‘ coinniissioncd Ben Shahn to illustrate the 
J poem, but extreme care has been taken with 
Its typography as well. 

; Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 

>. 

* The Loyalties of Robinson Jeffers, by Rad- 
cliffe Squires. 

I In a short book which might well have 
I l>ecn reduced into an even briefer essay, 
f Squires gives a biographical .sketch of Jeffers 
and then traces the influences on the poet 
'% of Niemche, Schopenhauer, Freud, Jung, 
I Spengler, Lucretius, Milton, and Whitman. 
I Squires does not succeed, however, in re- 

t claiming Jeffers from oblivion despite mini¬ 
mizing of the poet’s antidemocratic stand, 
^ despite interpretation of the wild incest plots 
^ as criticism of introversion tendencies in 
* men and nations, and despite suppression of 


comment on the prosiness and over-obvious 
symbolism that characterize Jeffers. 

Michigan 

Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Cole¬ 
ridge, edited by Earl Leslie Griggs. 

When it is complete, this edition will con¬ 
tain all the known letters, approximately 
1 , 800 , written by S. T. C. In these first two 
volumes of 1,219 pages there arc 638 letters 
along with the editorial apparatus of intro¬ 
ductions, notes, and index. Statistically, if 
in no way else, this is a monumental work; 
happily it can also claim the accuracy of an 
establkhed scholar who brings to his task 
an intimate knowledge not only of Cole¬ 
ridge but of his contemporaries and his 
rimes. Within the letters themselves lies the 
portrait of Coleridge, sometimes sad, some¬ 
times jocular, sometimes spoofing; those who 
mourn for his lost conversations will per¬ 
haps be compensated for that loss by Pro¬ 
fessor Griggs’ edition. Oxford f 16.80 

The Letters of Thomas Wolfe, edited by 
F,lizabcth Nowell. 

All the ebullience, the passion for life, the 
eloquence characterizing Wolfe is here 
shown as it developed, progressively step 
by step, always yet faster and faster until 
his first novel, affectionately referred to as 
The Monster, was at long last accepted for 
publication. Thereafter the mold was set. 
His letters speak for him of course; but 
voluminous though they may be, they 
merely constitute footnotes to the larger 
and longer autobiography represented by 
all his novels. TTiere are few surprises in 
.store for the prospective reader of the let¬ 
ters who already possesses a knowledge of 
the books, though no admirer can help be¬ 
ing astonished all over again at his fierce 
and unimpeachable artistic integrity, at his 
enormous capacity for emotional turmoil, at 
his facility for total recall, and, above all, at 
his ability to transcribe these qualities and 
attributes on paper, ream after ream. HLs 
letters, recorded in considerable number and 
bulk in the present volume, do not include' 
tho.se addressed to his mother, nor those 
to Mrs. Bernstein, with few exceptions and 
for various reasons. They have been bowd¬ 
lerized to some extent, and names have in 
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some instances been deleted. Had the lettets 
been numbered, reference to them would 
have been facilitated; and an alphabetical list 
of his correspondents with brief identifying 
data would have been particularly conveni¬ 
ent. Even in its present form, however, the 
volume is a literary milestone. Scribner’s $io 

The Mirror in the Roadway, by Frank 
O’Connor. 

Disregarding historical considerations and 
national boundaries, Mr. O’Connor dis¬ 
cusses the novel as the great European art 
form, “its variations . . . merely local and 
relatively unimportant,” which was de¬ 
veloped fully, if at all, only in the nine¬ 
teenth century when writers, influenced by 
the scientific temper of the times and the 
morality of the middle class, could achieve 
an objective vision of humanity. In tracing 
the dcvciopinent and decline of the novel, 
•Mr. O’Connor discusses, usually in chrono¬ 
logical order, and under five subdivisions 
appropriate to his purpjsc, seventeen writers 
beginning with Jane Austen and Stendhal 
and ranging through Dickens, Balzac, Go¬ 
gol, Thackeray, Turgenev, Tolstoy, Troll- 
n|)c, and Flaubert to Dostoevsky, James, 
JIardy, Chekhov, Lawrence, Proust, and 
Joyce. Whether introducing new theories, 
reversing old judgments, disparaging critic.s, 
or omitting names he does so with an as¬ 
surance that is highly unacademic. This will 
delight some; irritate others. Yet, however 
one may react to Mr. O’Connor’s whole 
approach to his subject, to the sweeping 
generalizations and specific comments, this 
study of the novel, originally presented as 
a series of lectures at the Harvard Summer 
School in i 95 t and 1954 , will provide stimu¬ 
lating reading. Knopf $ 4.^0 

The Tightrope M'alkcrs, by Giorgio Mel- 
chiori. 

The stranec title of Melchiori’s book on 
the modern English mannerist writers is de¬ 
rived from the sense of anxiety and uncer- 
taintt’ of contemporary' life reflected in the 
style and content of present-day literature. 
In his essays Melchiori rakes up the simi¬ 
larity of labyrinthine phrasing between 
Gerard M. Hopkins and Henry James, the 
influences of Fielding and Sterne on Joyce, 

O-wH 


the associative process of thought in Eliot, 
the concept of the timeless moment in Vir¬ 
ginia Woolf, the dramatic qualities of Fry 
and Eliot, and the visual imagery of Dylan 
Thomas. What is remarkable is that the 
Italian scholar, from whom one might have 
expected many fresh ins^hts, adds little, if 
anything, to the well-known interpretations 
of the more prominent modem English 
writers. Macmillan fy 

Classical Influences on English Prose, by 
J. A. K. Thomson. 

Thomson’s work largely characterizes and 
traces the development of the classical prose 
styles in the genres of anecdote, apothegm, 
philosophy, satire, epistolography, history 
and biography, and travel literature. The 
presentation is very clear because of careful 
systematic organization, and the illustrative 
passages translated from classical literature 
furnish delightful reading in themselves. 
And despite the fact that they are transla¬ 
tions, much of the flavor of the original 
Greek and Latin is pre.served. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, tjie treatment of English 
reflections of classical influence is skimpy. 
.AH too few certain examples and all too 
few specific examples of such influences are 
given. Maattillan Sj.ff 

Proust, by J. M. Cocking. 

Omittiiw any connected biography of 
Proust, C(x;king comments directly on 
Proust’s writings and includes studies of the 
meaning of Swann, of Cambray, and of 
such symbols as the hawthorn. There is 
much preoccupation with Proust’s aesthetic 
credo. And C(K:king takes up the influences 
of Flaubert and Baudelaire, with their con¬ 
cept that illusion and ideas constitute the 
only real happiness, and the influence of 
Ruskin, who believed that minute detailing 
recreated beauty. Cocking was able to avail 
himself of the recently discovered Prou.st 
manuscript of “Jean &nteuil.” While this 
text, as an early experiment of Proust, is 
much inferior to his masterpiece, it nonethe¬ 
less contains embryonically many of the 
characters and developments of “La Rech¬ 
erche,” and the analysis of “Jean Santeuil" 
is therefore of value to all students of 
Proust. Yale $a,so 
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; WILSON: THE NEW FREEDOM : 

by Arthur S. link 

This is the exciting story o£ Woodrow Wilson’s first two years as Presi- • 

1 dent Swept into the White House on the basis of a program characterized ‘ 
by the words “The New Freedom,” Wilson was deeply committed to the 
reform program, and this second volume in Professor Link’s monumental 
biography of Wilson tells of his attempts to put this program into effect, ' 
in spite of a sometimes recalcitrant congress. The hook carries the story ' 

; up to the brink of World War I, and provides a vivid picture of Wilson ; 
the man and the personalities that enlivened his circle. 

498 pages, lllustraled. $7.50 

order from your bookstore, or 

; PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, N. J. ! 
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7 'he Victorian Theatre, by George Rowell. 

Mr. Rowell chooses to consider the years 
1792-1914 as the Victorian period for his 
study of the theater, rather than the dates 
of Victoria’s reign. The extra years not only 
enlarge his scope, but enable him to explain 
the changes which led to the Victorian 
forms as well as the changes instituted by 
those forms themselves which were carried 
on into the twentieth century. The work 
deals not only with the plays and their 
authors, but with the playhouses and the 
actors and their acting ayles. Although thb 
is a .scholarly book—a play-lLst from 1792- 
19141 ® bibliography on the English theater 
for the same years, and an index are in- 
cluded-^e author conveys much of the 
c]uickening excitement of the actual perfor- 
"lanccs. Oxford yj.7y 

From the Modem Repertoire, Series Three, 
edited by Elric Bentley. 

Mr. Bentley has gathered together another 
group of ten plays generally unavailable in 
print or in translation. His choice, as 
pointed and sharp as ever, ranges from 


Pinero’s ‘The Magistrate” to Brecht’s “St. 
Joan of the Stockyards”; from Schnitzler’s 
“Anatol” to Jeffers’ “The Cretan Woman”; 
and from Romains’ “Dr. Knock” to Coc¬ 
teau’s “Intimate Relations.” No theater could 
do better than to produce these plays. No 
reader can have better evenings in his pri¬ 
vate theater than by reading them. 

Indiana {7.50 

Ottr Literary Heritage, by Van Wyck 
Brooks and Otto Bettmann. 

The text of this literaiy historv* with pic¬ 
tures is Brooks’ five-volume “Makers and 
Finders” reduced to approximately one-sixth 
its size. Little need now be said of those 
volumes, except that Dr. Bettmann, the re¬ 
ducer, has derived an even and lucid ac¬ 
count from a great body of information. To 
illustrate the text, the remarkable holdings 
of the Bettmann Archive have furnished 
an interesting and often fresh view of the 
American literati Of particular merit are 
the photographs of the Concord school, of 
Whitman, and of Henry Adams, as well 
as contemporary drawings that illustrate the 
temper of the tunes. This, unless one wants 
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to quibble, is a successful blending of text 
and pictures. Dutton fS-so 

The Growth of American Literantre, vol¬ 
ume II, edited by Edwin Harrison Cady, 
Frederick J. Hoffntan, and Roy Harvey 
Pearce. 

W'ith both volumes now in print, it be¬ 
comes clear that the editors have more than 
met their original objective of presenting 
an anthology' of superior merit, with a 
fresh vicwfK>int. They have managed to 
avoid over-familiar .selections and vet have 
illustrated the characteri.stics of those au¬ 
thors under study. Then, too, they have, 
almost miraculously in some instances, con¬ 
trived to say something new, and in doing 
St) have communicated an air of excite¬ 
ment. as though the old stand-bys had just 
been discovered. 

American Book Company $6 

CF.NF.RAL 

The Gothic Cathedral, by Otto von Simson. 

Not since “.VIont St. Michel and Chartres” 
has so ()oetic and so evocative a study of 
the Odthic movetnent been published. But 
unlike the earlier work, *‘l'hc Gothic 
(Cathedral” is lia.sed on a wide factual as 
well as intuitive knowledge, transformed 
by the author’s illuminating style into a 
text both fonnidable and pleasnrablc. There 
arc two major the.scs: that the .search for 
Gorhic form was ba.scd on the mvsrici.sm 
of the ]HTfcction of gefimetry anil its re¬ 
lation to the Godhead; and that the search 
for luminosity as another manifestation of 
the Divinity also led to specific Gorhic 
forms. Both these conclusions are buttressed 
with such a convincing array of original ma¬ 
terial that the reader, in spite of the con¬ 
ditional clauses which so often mar the 
evolution of such conclusion.s, is not only 
convinced but delighted to experience the 
ke}'s to the mysteries so often created by 
the Gothic builders. Mr. von Simson con¬ 
cerns himself primarily with St. Denis and 
Chartre.s, primarily because they offer, for 
study, a unique combination of architec¬ 
tural merit appearing at the very centers of 
medieval intellectual and philosophical de¬ 
velopment. He is supported in his work by 
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a long appendix by Ernst Levy on the pro¬ 
portions of the south tower of Chartres, a 
study made independently of Mr. von Sim¬ 
son. The text is further enriched by three 
color plates, forty photograj^ ten text 
figures, a large folded diagram illustrating 
the appendix, an index, and eighteen pages 
listing the works cited. But all these statistics 
are too pallid to convey the warmth, the 
poetry, and the true sense of recreation so 
marvelously contained in this book. 

Pantheon, Bollingen Series XLVIll fi.so 

The Art of Sailpture, by Herbert Read. 

The text of this rich book is taken from 
the six lectutes given during the 1954 series 
of the A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine 
Arts at the National Gallery of Art. Sir 
Herbert attempts to develop an aesthetic of 
sculpture with esp>ccial concentration on its 
recently emphasized spatial completeness. As 
always, he is thoroughly erudite and 
thoroughly convincing. The two hundred 
and twenty-four full page plates provide 
what amounts to a visual history of sculp¬ 
ture, completing in the l»cst })os.sible way a 
l)ook which should lead to a thorough re¬ 
appraisal of the role of .sculpture in the 
trinity of the major arts. 

Pantheon, Bollingen Series XXXV.j fy.so 

The Kahuki Theatre, by Earle Ernst. 

This is by far the best work in English 
on kahuki that has appeared in anything like 
recent times. Professor Ernst’s sound and 
con.scienrious scholarship has not in the 
least impeded the luciditt’’ of his text; in 
fact, in some respects, this is almost a model 
of expository prose. Faced with the diffi¬ 
cult problem of making intelligible a thea¬ 
trical tradition so different from our own 
yet .so highly developed and so important in 
Japanese life. Professor Ernst has succeeded 
in creating a work that any literate West¬ 
erner, whether or not he has ever visited 
a Japanese theatre, can read with profit and 
enjoyment. The photographic illustrations, 
while not copious, arc carefully chosen and 
magnificently clear. Oxford ly.fo 

A Guide to Early American Homes, North 
and A Guide to Early American Homes, 
South, by Dorothy and Richard Pratt. 

These two guides will certainly fill a long 
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•It need, for, to this reviewer’s knoT^edge, 
} such ccmiprehensive listing of American 
}mestic architecture has ever been at> 
impted before. Over 1600 houses are dealt 
ith in the two books, each house dated 
id with its address, its openii^ hours, and 
j owner given. E)ach is also given a note 
ir}'ing in length, but unfortunately a little 
K> chatty in tone. In addition there are in- 
imerable photographs. The guide for the 
'orth covers New England, New York, 
Jew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
iichigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin. That for 
le South includes all the states east of the 
lississippi and south of the Mason-Dixon 
inc, as well as Missouri and Arkansas. Al- 
loug^ it is clearly seen that these books 
'ill be invaluable to the traveler, it is sad 
lat the text is more journalistic than seri- 
us. Nevertheless, there are many happy 
ours of armchair hunting within these 
overs. McGraw-Hill each 

I Fiece of My Mind, by Eldmund Wilson. 

In his sixty-first year Mr. Wilson gives us 
series of pungent thoughts about religion, 
ur country, war, Europe, Rusaa, the Jews, 
Jucation, science, and sex. His indepen- 
ent judgments, though perhaps not always 
Ifrecable, are more than refre.shing in this 
fc of the unexamined opinion endlessly re- 
cated through the various mass media. In 
ict, it is such a shock to find an author 
ho thinks that his thoughts seem auto- 
latically wise. Mr. Wilson’s wisdom, al- 
'ays impressive, plays about his subjects 
ke heat lightning—a stimulating and some- 
mes fearsome spectacle. 

Farrar, Straus dr Cudahy fi-jy 


attacks on the “liberal tradition’’ by Jacques 
Maritain, Reinhold Niebuhr, Karl Matm- 
heim, and Arnold Toynbee—^e four lead¬ 
ers who have most powerfully challenged 
the tenets of the “liberal tradition’’ in our 
generation. The author powerfully reaf¬ 
firms his faith in the efficacy of human rea¬ 
son and in the basic goodness of man. Few 
will be the readers, regardless of philosophi¬ 
cal, or theological viewpoint, who will lay 
down this volume without being challenged 
or disturbed. Harper fj-yo 

A Prospect of Britain, by Andrew Young. 

This is not an orthodox guide book for 
the uninitiated replete with practical infor¬ 
mation and suggested itineraries, but a col¬ 
lection of brief, familiar essays rich in 
reference for the seasoned traveler who 
wishes to enjoy his experiences in retro¬ 
spect, to glimpse from perhaps a new point 
of view a favorite landscape or monument, 
or to explore again, this time with an en¬ 
thusiastic and knowledgeable companion, 
the highways and byways of the British 
Isles. In the^ forty essays, the author rumi¬ 
nates affectionately over such subjects as 
English Inns, Derbyshire Dales, Iona, Ha¬ 
worth, Edinburgh, Chalkhill Figures, Turf 
Mazes, and English Cathedrals. And almost 
everywhere he enriches description and 
comment through quotation from verse or 
prose of Virgil, Milton, Wordsworth, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Dr. Johnson, Ruskin, 
Hardy, and other int^reters of the pas¬ 
toral and urban scene. The twenty splendid 
photographs by J. Allen Cash which illus¬ 
trate the text enhance the value of this origi¬ 
nal and attractive volume. Harper fy.yo 


he Case For Modem Man, by Charles 
rankel. 


Mr. Frankcl, chairman of the departmem 
f philosophy in Columbia College, ha 
'ritten a lucid, eloquent, and angry defens< 
f the “liberal tradition’’ of Western so- 
iety. _This tradition, as the author con- 
cives it, is a viewpoint toward history anc 
set of reasoned principles for responsible 
liman conduct that have provided the bask 
ir most of our individual and societal pro¬ 
fess for the ^st two cenruries. The focal 
oint of Mr. rrankel’s concern is with the 


Men and Gardens, by Nan Fairbrother. 

This extraordinarily handsome and gen¬ 
uinely interesting book has one slight fault, 
if it may be called so: the author’s opinions 
are sometimes dull, sometimes sUghdy pom- 
^us. Or perhaps only this one reader dis¬ 
likes such statements as this, written about 
an unmannerly Elizabethan fountain: “If we 
can get used to such crudities in people who 
appreciated equally the most delicate KtIc 
poetry, then we are less shocked by Shake¬ 
speare’s dreadful clowns.” But personal 
opinion is not the whole book, and one may 
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find in this account of gardens from the 
dark ages to the present many fascinating 
and varied facts scattered like August stars 
through the chapters, and many equally 
fascinating and varied Illustrations, large and 
small. All in all, you will not find, this sea¬ 
son or any other, many books to compiare 
with this in appearance, in contents, or in 
its demand for readers with leisure to savor 
its charms. Knopf is 

The Saturday Book i6, edited by John 
Hadficld. 

The sixteenth number of the Saturday 
Book proves again that this is an unusual 
and agreeable annual miscellany. Some 
readers may like this issue even more than 
those that have preceded it, but others may 
find as they turn through its pages, some 
white, some a bluish-green, that it is neither 
quite as interesting nor quire as colorfully 
illustrated as some earlier numbers. 

Macttullctn ts- 7 S 

The Trickster: A Study in American Indian 
Mythology, by Paul Radin. 

“God, animal, human being, hero, buf¬ 
foon, creator, and destroyer”-^ these was 
Trickster, the mischievous central character 
of Winebago picaresque mythology. The 
story entails a scries of deceptions practiced 
by or on Trickster until almost the end of 
his career on earth when realization of his 
mission turns him into a benefactor of man¬ 
kind. In addition to presenting the story as 
reported by the Winnebago Sam Blowsnake, 
Radin gives parallel narratives from the 
Tlingits and Assiniboines and a discussion 
of Winebago history and culture. His stud¬ 
ies are supplemented by a commentary by 
Karl Kercnyi on the amnities between the 
Winebago story and clasrical literature (rar- 
ticularly through the character of Her¬ 
cules). Indeed the Indian texts are a trea¬ 
sure of themes for the student of folktales. 
One may notice, for example, that the flight 
on an eagle’s back is a motif found as early 
as the Babylonian period and that the cap¬ 
ture of the sun in a net is similar to the 
exploit of the Polynesian Maui. But apart 
even from consideration of anthropologi¬ 
cal value, the Indian text will appeal to all 
who love a good story. 

Philosophical Library t6 
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Modem Apocrypha, by £. J. Goodapeed. 

With a sprightly style Goodspeed dis¬ 
cusses sixteen attempts since about 1900 to 
write additions to thegenerally accepted 
texts of the Bible. The I*seudo-Biblical 
works which Goodspeed treats are sensa¬ 
tional documents, including what purport 
to be an eye-witness report of the cruci¬ 
fixion, court-records of the trial of Jesus, 
the decree of his execution, Pilate’s con¬ 
fession, and a letter from heaven. Among 
the oddities also discussed are the Aquarian 
Gospel, dictated by rhythms from the in¬ 
finite one early morning, and Mahan’s forg¬ 
eries, which were largely transcribed from 
“Ben Hur.” Goodspecd’s delwhtful book 
shows the techniques of scholars in their 
examination of internal and external evi¬ 
dence in order to determine the genuineness 
of written works. Beacon ia.ys 

The Dead Sea Scriptures, by Theodor H. 
Gaster. 

Gaster has done a great service in trans¬ 
lating and commenting up>on the texts of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. His work makes avail¬ 
able to English readers for the first time all 
the texts so far published, apart from the 
Bible and minute disconnected fragments. 
Here in his book are the manual of disci¬ 
pline that guided the Qumran community, 
a collection of hymns (distinguished by the 
historically important hymn of the initiants 
and by the ae-sthetically appealing four¬ 
teenth piece with its nature imagery), and 
texts pertaining to the “final age,’’ the most 
fascinating of which is the highly realistic 
code of military strategy to be used against 
the Romans in the battle just before the 
new age. The community of Qumran was 
the kind of environment with which earliest 
Christianity must have been associated. Tlie 
Dead Sea Scrolls, written from 170 B. C. 
to 68 A. D., provide remarkable similarities 
to New Testament terminology, and cer¬ 
tainly the position of the twelve presbyters 
resembles that of the twelve disciples just 
as the overseer or inspector resembles the 
episkopos. No thinking person, concerned 
about the ideological background of his 
oivilization, should miss reading the Eng¬ 
lish version of the Scrolls along widi Gas- 
ter’s compact learned notes. Doubleday $4 



EPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

A Selective List 


FICTION 

lizabeth Bowen wrote the introduction 
selected die stories by Katherine Mans- 
I that appear in a new Vintage Book 
lopf 95 cents]. In the Pocket Library 
ket Books provide some excellent and 
i fiction, in plain but attractive format, 
uding two novels by George Eliot, 
lam Bede” and “The Mill on ^e Floss” 
cents each]; Dickens’ “Great Expecta- 
s” and Hardy’s “The Mayor of Castcr- 
Ige” [35 cents each]. Grove Press has 
brought our a large paperback edition 
-Icrman Melville’s “White Jacket,” with 
ntroduction by William Plomcr [Ever- 
:n $1.45]. Jack London’s nephew Irving 
pard has prepared and written the intro- 
tkin for an anthology of his uncle’s best 
‘k in fiction and non-fiction, under the 
of “Jack London’s Tales of Adven- 
This is a substantial volume, well il- 
'ared with appropriate photographs 
nover $4.95]. Criterion Books has had 
jxcellent idea of issuing three of Thom- 
Wilder’s novels in a single volume with 
introduction by Malcolm Cowley. “A 
>mton Wilder Trio” includes “The 
ala,” “TTie Bridge of San Luis Rcy,” 
“The Woman of Andros” [$3.95]. A 
translation by Jessie Coulson marks a 
edition of Dostoevsky’s “Memoirs from 
House of the Dead,” his fictionalized 
lunt of his own imprisonment, first pub- 
d in 1861 I Oxford $3.50]. 

BELLF 5 -LETTRES 

killected Poems” by Edna St. Vincent 
ay marks the first time that her poems 
been gathered together in a single vol- 
. _Her sister Norma Millay made the 
pilation, which excludes only her plays, 
ilations, and juvenilia [Harper $6]. A 
edition of Keats’ “Poetical Works,” 
a text revised by H. W. Garrod, has 
added to Oxford’s editions of Standard 
tors, replacing Buxton Forman’s edition 
^ rJsJ- Hill and Wang have issued the 
titles in a new paperback series called 
iiabooks. These volumes will include all 
le old Mermaid series of English Dram¬ 


atists and will add other and more recent 
plays. The first four playwri^ts to be pre¬ 
sented are Congreve [ 1 1.45], Marlowe 
together in a single volume, 
Wel^r and Tourneur [$1.35]. Eric Bent¬ 
ley is the general editor of the series. 

GENERAL 

A sixth edition of Philip K. Hitti’s “His¬ 
tory of the Arabs” which was first pub¬ 
lished in 1937, has just appeared [St. Mar¬ 
tin’s $9]. A new volume in Oxford’s 
World’s Classics Scries is Edmund Blun- 
den’s “Overtones of War,” which was writ¬ 
ten in Tokyo in 1924 and first published in 
1928. The chapters of prose recollections of 
1914-18 are followed by a pertinent group 
of Blunden’s poems [J1.50]. New Mentor 
books in the New American Library in¬ 
clude Samuel Elliot MorLson’s “Christopher 
Columbus, Mariner” [33 cents], Henry L. 
Roberts’ “Russia and America” [50 cents], 
and “Dialogues of Alfred North White- 
head” as recorded by Lucien Price [50 
cents]. The latest Vintage Books offer an 
excellent critical variety, including Henry 
James’ “The Future of the Novel” and his 
“American Essays”; Igor Stravinsky’s “Po¬ 
etics of Music”; Stanley Edgar Hyman’s 
“The Critical Performance”; D. W. Bro¬ 
gan’s “The American Character”; William 
York Tindall’s “Forces in Modern British 
Literature, 1885-1956,” brought mi to date 
from the first edition in 1947; “The Auto¬ 
biography of Michel dc Montaigne,” edited 
by Marvin Lowenthal; and two volumes of 
“The Journals of Andr6 Gidc,” translated 
and edited by Justin O’Brien [Knopf 95 
cents each]. Doubleday’s Anchor Books 
continue to provide good reading fare at 
moderate cost, numbering among the latest 
offerings Baudelaire’s “The Mirror of Art” 
[$1.45]; EUlmund Wilson’s “A Literary 
Chronicle 1930-1950 [$1.25]; Bergson’s 

“Laughter” and Meredith’s “An Essay on 
Comedy,” combined in a volume entitled 
“Comedy” [95 cents]; Erwin Schrodinger’s 
“What is Life?” [95 cents]; Henri Frank¬ 
fort’s “The Birth of Cirilization in the 
Near Ejist” [85 cents]; and “Zen Buddhism,” 
edited by William Barrett [95 cents]. 
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FOREIGN POLICY AND WHOSE 
MORALITY? 

By LOUIS J. HALLE 

r i^ is only in foreign affairs that you can argue against 
virtue. Since the war experioic^ and thoughtful dooi 
have puMidy maintained that our common moral 
itandards should not be applied to issues of foreign policy, 
lus has provoked a lively reaction. Morality has had no 
vant of champions—in church, in Congress, even in the aca> 
smic world—and the battle-lines have been prcanptly 
Irawn. 

The onlooker, in situations like this, sometimes finds him- 
df uncomfortable about making the obvious choice. Right- 
ousness in the mouths of others does not always appeaL 
Perhaps its advocacy by some politicians and preachors is 
uspect as a means to worldly success. Conversely, a imm 
oust have something solid in his diaracter to take the un- 
»ro&able side. The onlooker has the impression, perhaps in- 
olimtary and unreasoned, that many opponents of morality 
KMsess a sort of virtue whidi some of its defenders lade. He 
^pns to wondor, as perfectly good men always have, 
dmther heaven is the better place to go. 
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Anyone who spends a few years in our State Department, 
at grips with the demands of our foreign rdatacma, may have 
moments when he feels this poignantiy. Questkms of mo¬ 
rality whidi had hardly occurred to him are repeatedly Ihrust 
upon his attention by the press and the political orators. If 
our government makes a commercial k»m to a Latin Ameri¬ 
can dictatorship, he and his colleagues may be exposed as a- 
group of morally callous cynics who hold democracy in ccm- 
tempt. If it makes a ccmcession in diplomatic n^rotiatkm 
with the government of a rival state, that, it may be said, is 
because he and his colleagues prefer appeasement to moral 
principle. He finds the righteous shocked by what he regards 
as the necessary transactions of a rather messy world. Under 
the circumstances he may come to reject the moral judg^ 
ment, saying it has no proper bearing on the practical work 
that he and his colleagues are trying to get dcme. If he says 
this in public, however, he cannot hope to escape the outcry 
against him. ; 

To consider whether morality has any relevance to foreign 
policy we ou^t to know what the two terms mean. The com¬ 
mon idea of foreign policy may serve; but surely the identifi¬ 
cation of morality should not be taken for granted, as it gen¬ 
erally is in these discussions. We should ask whose morality 
we are talking about. 

II 

Foreign policy has its expression in the realm of fact. 
Morality has its expression in the judgment of facts—^the 
judgment that we exercise in discriminating among facts. . 
As a matter of our foreign policy, let us say, we either do or 
do not maintain relations with governments that oppress the 
people under Iheir sway. We either do or do not make i^wint 
of living up to our engagonents. We either do or do not 
attempt to enlarge our mdional jurisdiction by conquest. 
Parsons with the most disparate ethical views may readily 
agree on what the fact of our policy is. However, whether 
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i represents morality or immorality or neither is 
rtiier kind of question. The answer to it does not lie 
slm o£ obserratde physical events but in the inward 
•e of the man who gives it. It dep^nls on the moral 
hat you or I or the next man chooses to apply on 
of his own personal philosophy or religious belief, 
hardly address myself to this subject at all, how- 
did not believe that all of us in the Western world 
ters of a single civilization or cultural community, 
e call Christendom and which represents certain 
itaria fixed by its own history and tradition. Even 
dtly secular state like our own is based on a concep- 
lan, of his innate dignity or spirituality, that owes 
g to Christian tradition. The Declaration of Inde- 
! and the Constitution of the United States are 
1 documents, part of the essential record of Chris- 
^t. The ethical views of which they are an expres¬ 
ack in direct line to the recorded teachings of Christ, 
le who reads the Gospels must be impressed by the 
tinction that Christ makes, repeatedly, between 
o claim to represent righteousness and those who 
do represent it. If there are obscurities in the Gos- 
Dture to say that this is not unong them. Can any- 
clearer than the parable of the Pharisee and the 
in the eighteenth chapter of the Gk>spel according 
ike? “Two men went up into the temple to pray; the 
arisee, and the other a publican. The Pharisee stood 
sd thus with himself, God, I thank thee, that 1 am 
her men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or 
lis publican. . . . And the publican, standing afar 
' not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but 
3n his breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sin- 
you, this man went down to his house justified 
an the other: for every one that exalteth himself 
ibased; and he that humbleth himMlf shall be ex- 
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The Kingdom of Heaven, Christ said, was not for tiie self- 
righteous. He eigoined against self-righteousness. “And 
whm thou prayest, thou dudt not be as the hypocrites are: 
for they love to pray standing in the synagogues and in the 
comers of the streets, that they may be seen of men.... But 
thou, when thou prayest, mter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in se¬ 
cret. ...” Morality, then, is not to be identified with the views 
of those who make a show of it in public, offering themselves 
as examples. 

I do not limit myself to citing Christian authority for what 
seems to me a basic human truth. Men feel the need of pri¬ 
vacy for their most profound beliefs and feelings. A man 
who genuinely loves his wife shrinks from faLllring about it, 
from exposing his love to the vulgar gaze. The man who does 
proclaim his love in public is properly suspected of being a 
hypocrite. That is why the first scene in Shakespeare’s “King 
Lear” is a parable in itself. Lear’s hypocritical daughters, 
Goneril and Regan, who compete with ea^ other in extrav¬ 
agant public expressions of their love, stand for the Phari¬ 
sees, whom Christ likened unto “whited sepulchres, which 
indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within full of dead 
men’s bones, and of all imcleanness.’’ Cordelia, the only sister 
who genuinely loves her father, remains silent. The tragedy 
is that the old man, in his vanity, lacks the wisdom to recog¬ 
nize that genuine feeling is incapable of making an exhibi¬ 
tion of itself. 

And the same principle surely applies to love of country. 
We share the blindness of Lear if we think that the orator 
who wraps himself in the fiag and proclaims his hundred jier 
cent Americanism is a better patriot than the man vdio 
shrinks from such public avowals. 

If the appreciation of this principle is, as I think, an indi¬ 
cation of maturity, then we in this country have su£Fered a 
retreat from maturity in the past decade. This ni^nal com¬ 
munity of ours has for a n^oment of its history allowed itself 
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to be persuaded tbat patriotism and morality are the prop¬ 
erty of those ^vho make public avowal of them, of those who 
subscribe to loyalty oaths and stand on the street-comers in- 
vftighing against un-Americanism, of those who mouth the 
language of morality on radio and television. In the past 
ten years we, the Americfui public, have generally failed to 
distinguish between the Pharisees and the representatives of 
that opposing righteousness for whidi Christ spoke. The 
Pharisees have usurped Moses' seat, and we have taken their 
word for it that morality is conformity with the views, the 
standards, and the practices for which they speak. This is 
the same moral error that two thousand years ago led to the 
crucifixion of Christ. It has led among us to the exaltation in 
our government of policemen who represent it, and who now 
monitor the morals of an important part of our population in 
terms of it, hunting out those who transgress against the tra¬ 
dition of the ancients as conceived by them. 

A morally bizarre event occurred in Washington half-a- 
dozen years ago. One of our high officials at a press confer¬ 
ence was asked to express his attitude toward a man who 
had been his friend but vdio had fallen into evil ways. The 
official answered that each man's attitude in a case like this 
must be determined by his own standards and his own prin¬ 
ciples. For him, he said, those standards and principles had 
been stated on the Mount of Olives and set down in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of tiie Grospel according to Matthew, 
where Jesus enjoins compassion for sinners. Accordingly, 
he said, he would not turn his back on the man who had bem 
his friend. This statement produced shodr and expressions 
of moral outrage throughout our country. A substantial part 
of our public was persuaded that the man who thus honored 
the precepts of Christ, who applied the morality of the mil¬ 
lennium in our own time, was unfit for public office. When 
he was finaUy compelled by public clamor to make a furth^ 
statement, declaring his abhorrence of the evil itself into 
whidi his friend had fallen, he stated that he aco^ted tiie 
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humiliation of doing* so. His recctfd should have spohea for 
itself. But in the eyes of the Pharisees what is of &8t ini" 
portance is how a man declares himseR. To a notaUe ektent 
the security agents and investigating Congresameti have re¬ 
lied on emphatic avowals of hatred for unAmmcan doctrine, 
which any hypocrite can make better than an honest man, to 
separate the righteous from the reprobates. 

Ill 

Let us return now to the official in the State Department 
and the question, “Whose morality?” From where he sits, a 
preponderant part of the morality that is urged upon him 
and his associates appears simply as the morality of the 
Pharisees. 

In some cases it takes the form of a narrow nationalism. 
Such a morality holds Americanism to be synonymous with 
perfection; it thanks God that we are not as the rest of na¬ 
tions, extortioners, unjust.... Such a morality is not content 
with love of country but requires, as well, contempt of for¬ 
eigners. It insists either that we reform foreign countries, 
making them over in our own moral image, or if they persist 
in their barbarous ways that we have nothing to do with 
them. This is the morality of the Pharisees who were shocked 
when Jesus sat down to eat with publicans and sinners. 

Another form of this is the insistence on ideological con¬ 
formity, abroad as at home. If other countifi*^ want to asso¬ 
ciate with us, if they want to be our friends or allies, then 
they must maintain political systems that are morally worthy 
of such an association—which is to say, they must maintain 
political systems as much like our own as possible. The insist¬ 
ence on this kind of morality has especially bedeviled our 
foreign policy in Latin America, where most of the govern¬ 
ments that we have to deal with—and other countries do not 
ordinarily offer us a choice of governments—are rather 
primitive, reflecting their environment in that respect. It has 
^80 made a moral issue bf our relations with the present gov- 
^nunents of Spain and of Yugoslavia. 







But to liie man. in the State Department the daily tadcs 
that eonfront him do not ordinarily present themselves as 
mmal issues at alL They present themselves as practical 
proUems to wbkh he has to find practkial answers. Perhaps 
an American airlkie needs our government’s support in ne- 
gotiaticHis which it is conducting with a foreign government, 
and our national interest, as he sees it from his point of spe¬ 
cial vantage, lies in giving it that support^ The question 
which comes before him is not, in his eyes, one of the foreign 
government's worthiness to be iq>proached by us. It is simply 
part of the necessary daily business of an imperfecst world, 
whkh can be conducted only in the context of that world’s 
imperfections. He sees quite clearly that everything would 
go to pieces unless this daily business were cx>nductecL 

Or peihaps a diortage of doUar-excrhange needed for the 
inqmrtation of essential food-supplies threatens disorder in a 
CMnintry whose stability is important for our defense. The 
question is whether to c»mply with its government’s request 
fcnr a credit. Again, to the State Department official the issue 
is practical rather than moral. He does not ask whether 
his local storekeeper has ever committed adultery before he 
buys his wares, because that would seem irrelevant to him. In 
like manneri the question of how virtuous the foreign gov- 
emmoit’s dcanestic rule may be seems largely irrelevant to 
the question of the credit. 

I do not mean to be absolute in this. A case might arise in 
wdiicdi a storekeeper had committed sucdi an unspeakable 
moral outrage that any of us wcmld prefer to buy elsewhere; 
and there may be similar caues in international affairs. I c»n 
imagine circumstanoes in which a polk« r^^e was tortur¬ 
ing the rebelliously inclined population under its sway, and 
in w^kli a loan from us might save that regime from over- 
timnv. In that case I tiiink there might be humanitarian, 
moral, and souim) pracitical reasons for not making tiie loan, 
whatever the technical justification—reasons that were not 
^ a ri a afca l. But such cases would be excaptionaL T%ey are 
unknown to tlie buSc of intemational affairs. Ordinary 
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tyranny and corruption, unftnrtunately, are too ootnmon to 
aaU for an attitude of outra^^ed virtue cm the part of any ex¬ 
cept the habitually self-ri^teous or the utterly innocent, 
those who are tasting the apple for the first time. We our¬ 
selves have not been without examples of corruption, even of 
tyranny, in our own past and current history, so that self- 
righteousness becomes us no better than it did the Pharisees. 

When the official has done his job, however, he is likely to 
find that to the Pharisaical part of the public there was a 
moral issue involved which quite transcended the practical 
question that had preoccupied him. This bewilders him and 
makes him most uncomfortable. He does not relish being 
identified in the press with the forces of cynical “expedi¬ 
ency.” He does not see how his service to the national inter¬ 
est makes him a moral monster. If he is an intelligent man 
who thinks for himself he may eventually come to the con¬ 
clusion that morality, as his critics speak for it, is irrelevant 
to the problems of foreign policy, that the. orators and edi¬ 
torial writers are simply misconceiving tl^ real nature of 
foreign relations. 

The fact that this self-righteous insistence on the moral 
question makes the State Depeutment official uncomfortable 
is not of the first importance. More important is the fact that 
it distorts the logic, the rationale, of foreign policy, creating 
problems that should never have existed at all but that, once 
raised, tend to take on a life of their own. The problems be¬ 
come none the less real, with the lapse of time, because they 
were falsely conceived to begin with. 

Let me give an example. Traditionally, although there 
have been many exceptions, the act of recognizing a foreign 
government has had no moral connotations at alL In recog¬ 
nizing the foreign government you simply recognize<| a 
fact—the fact that there it was, exercising the actual powers 
and responsibilities of government in Japan, in France, or 
wherever. Whether jmu approved or disapproved of its ori¬ 
gin, its nature, or its existrace was beside the point. You 
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mil^t ev^n recognize it as an enemy government, as we rec¬ 
ognized the Nazi government during World War II, but 
still you recognized it. 

However, a generation or two ago We in thin country de¬ 
parted frmn this traditional basis of recognition, moved by a 
desire to impose our kind of morality on political processes in 
the Caribbean republics. We expresi^ our moral disap¬ 
proval of the way certain governments had come into power 
by withholding our recognition. A few years later we prac¬ 
ticed a like non-recognition policy toward the government of 
Soviet Russia. The notion tiius took root in our minds that 
one did not recognize new governments of which one disap¬ 
proved. 

Now this notion has a corollary. If moral disapproval is 
a reason for non-recognition, then recognition suggests 
moral approval. It is no longer neutral. It becomes a sort of 
accolade in the public mind, a moral endorsement esteemed 
as such by the government on which it is conferred, by the 
rest of the international community, and by our own people. 
Moral considerations, which had been irrelevant, are so no 
longer. 

One trouble with this introduction of moral criteria into 
the practice of recognition is that, in terms of international 
realities, it is unworkable. There is necessary business to be 
done with those who exercise the authority of government in 
foreign countries (and whom we did not choose for their 
posts), business that cannot be abandoned because we dis¬ 
approve of their morals. For example, we could have no 
hemisphere solidarity or hemisphere defense-syst em if we 
practiced such a morality literally in Latin America. We 
should have to cut off the exchange of goods and services 
With most Latin American countries, abandoning our 
to commodities essential to our defense or to our economy. 
We should have to abandon the interests of our nationals and 
give up our influence in much of the hemisphere, thereby 
making way for rival or hostile influences which we do not 
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consider more salutary tiian cnir own, on mond grounds or 
any other. And mudi the same thing would hold for our 
position in the r^ of the world. If other govenunenta are 
not good enough to be allowed to oo-operate with us, 1ha& we 
must find ourselves deprive of their support, even if that 
means living alcme with our unique. virtue in a world of 
enemies. 

The acoeptanoe by oiu* public of this moral criterkm for 
recognition, however, has compelled our govemmrat to 
practice a transparent and undignifie d pretense in our for* 
eign-relations. For a while after the war, and still today in 
good measure, we could expect coals of fire to be heaped on 
the State Department whenever our government recognised 
the government of a Latin American dictator. Accordingly, 
our government gave way and, to take two examples, re¬ 
fused to recognize the governments that had established 
themselves in Argentina and in Nicaragua respectively. But 
because we had essential business to transact in those two 
countries, because we could not drop that business without 
dire consequences, we refrained frcan closing down our em¬ 
bassies in their capitals, and those embassies continued to 
function unofficially. Our diplomats, figuratively and per¬ 
haps literally as well, went in at the ba(^ doors of the foreign 
offices and presidential palaces to deal more or less covertly 
with the officials whose authority they did not officially rec¬ 
ognize. The process of having, on occasion, to ask considera¬ 
tion of governments which we would not recognize in public 
had its embarrassments and even its humiliations. Even¬ 
tually we found means of ending the sham by a belated rec¬ 
ognition in each case. 

Again, in the past few months we have been conferring 
at Geneva with the represratatives of a Chinese govem]i|imt 
that we cannot officially recognize largely because it has 
cmne established m fbe public mind that such recognition 
would constitute an eaqiression of moral approval 

This single problem of ijecognition shows how tite intro- 
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duetikm txf a adf-ng^teous monlitsr into our foreign policy 
distOTtfl it* ]o£^ irakea it falsely pretentious, and oompels 
the adoptkm of disingenuous stratagems. In the degree that 
it thiis promotes moral hypocrisy it idjures the cause of 
morality itself. Experience and morally responsilde men 
axe compelled, then, by their own honesty to say that these 
moral questions are irrelevant to the conduct.of foreign re¬ 
lations. Whereupon they draw down upon Uieir heads fresh 
oals of fire fzmn the righteously indignant, who depict them 
as cynical enemies of our American idealism. 

IV 

To say that the Pharisaical self-righteousness which calls 
itself morality is irrelevant to foreign relations is one thing. 
To say that morality itself is irrelevant would be quite an¬ 
other. If you eliminate the claims of the Pharisees to moral¬ 
ity you eUminate with them the issues in which the putative 
moral test has been most vociferously applied. But you still 
have not answered the question of what relevance morality, 
validly conceived, has to foreign policy. Are there moral 
tests which oug^t to be applied, and if so what are they? 

I have already stated my belief that our country was 
founded as the expression of a certain philosophy which was 
not devoid of ethical implications. This has traditionally con¬ 
stituted a justification in our own eyes for our national exist- 
mce. It has made us self-respecting. It has also provided a 
sasis on which we could feel entitled, without self-righteous¬ 
ness, to the respect of other nations. 

I am cautious of attributing moral virtue to nation-states, 
my own included. If we are all sinners as individuals, how 
much more are we sinners as nations! The best nations gen- 
srally represent a low common denominator among the indi- 
.iduals iNdio compose them—at least in those times whoi 
ome crisis does not bring out an otherwise latent beroian. 
Yet I would not be willing to say that the sinner was withcait 

smil. If we sinful men are morally responsible, as I think 
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.'e are, tiien that moral responsibility extends to our instita- 
ions as well. 

For nation-states are human institutions. They belong^ to 
«ople and are at their command. Their actions are the ac- 
ions of people. They are merely devices through whidi 
norally responsible human beings work together for the 
salization of common purposes that do not lie outside the 
rea of their moral responsibility. If 3 rou accept this view— 
nd it is a premise of our Constitution—^then you cannot 
naintain that, while human beings are morally responsible 
JT their acts, states are not. The moral responsibility of 
tates is essentially indistinguishable from the responsibility 
f the human beings whom they represent. It is not just a 
imilar responsibility; it is the same responsibility. 

In practice, however, we find that the standards of be- 
avior for nation-states are lower than what we regard as 
sasonable standards for individual behavior. The daily bdiav- 
JT of nations toward one another would be«onsidered intol- 
rably boorish, immature, egotistical, and threatening among 
idividuals in any civilized society. By the standards of indi- 
iduals in a civilized society our nations are all barbarians. 
7e recognize and accept this when we refrain from judging 
lational behavior by the standards that we apply to indi- 
idual behavior. What would we think of an individual who 
'ent around saying: “Me first”? But some of us appear to 
nd a certain nobility in procliuming the principle of “Amer- 
ja first.” Senator Beveridge went so far as to say that he 
'as not just for “America first,” he was for “America only.” 

There may be several reasons for Ihis relatively low stand- 
rd of state behavior. Accountability for the behavior of a 
:ate is more or less diffused through its domestic society. 
?he education and maturity of the mmiy, even in a dosoc- 
scy that emphasizes public education, is less than that of 
le ablest or most fortunate few, so that a relatively low 
smmon denominator may prevail. Finally, international 
Euictions against bad bdiavior are, for the most part, lack- 
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ing. Despite the valumt efforts of international lawyers since 
Grotius, natkm-states stQl carry out their functions in a 
largely anardih: environment in which it u difficult for any 
state to rise by itself above the morality of the jungle and 
still survive. 

States also have their own internal moral conflicts, oor> 
responding to the inner conflicts that aU conscientKnis and 
thoughtful men experience on occasion in making their de¬ 
cisions as individuals. No more notable example of this inner 
conflict exists in our own history than the debate which we 
carried on from 1898, when we found the Philippines on our 
hands, through the presidential election-campaign of 1900. 
The “anti-imperialists” said that we were morally precluded, 
-by our established principles, from holding another people in 
subjection, from governing without the consent of the gov¬ 
erned. The “expansionists,” or many of them, argued that 
Destiny had summoned us to assume the moral responsibility 
of civilizing our fellow men across the seas. This was a gen¬ 
uine moral issue on which conscientious men divided, and it 
could only arise because as a nation we recognized, for the 
most part, that we had a moral responsibility under Gkd. 
The difficulty—the perennial difficulty for men and nations 
alike—^was to know what that responsibility was in terms of 
the particular circumstances of the moment, how it should be 
applied in choosing among the alternatives open to us. 
Casuistry, it appears, is no easier for nations than it is for us 
individuals. 

That pitiable figure whom I introduced at the outset, the 
public official, is properly concerned with these problems of 
casuistry because the nation for which he acts has to resolve 
sudi problems in its policy and action. But his own personal 
morality has less to do with the matter than his critics would 
acnnetimes have us believe. As an agent—and in his official 
capacity he is only that—he is not free to resolve the nation’s 
probleins by reference only to his own conscience, his own 
etiiics. Although he is, let us say, a pacifist, he is not free to 
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use his official position to institute pacifist pcdicies tor a. na* 
tion that is not pacifist. His position is, lather, Ifiu that of the 
corporate director however much he believes in charity 
is not entitled to give away tiie stockholders* assets as if tlie^ 
were his own. 

This confronts any hi^^y ccnwcientious official with 
casuistical dilemma of his own when» as an agent of. the 
public, be finds himself under constraint to act by stamlards 
of morality opposed to his own personal standards. It has 
its bearing on the position of the official, to whom 1 referre' 
earlier, who cited the preo^ts of Jesus at a adien those 
precepts were as unacceptable, politically, as they had been 
two thousand years before. 

I shall not reveal the answer to this moral dilemma, be^ 
cause I don’t know it myself. Perhaps, like tlM practical an¬ 
swers to most problems in casuistry, it lies in a compromise 
that sacrifices logic. I shall not pretend to say whether it was 
rin^t of the official to be right, if he was ri^t, when the na¬ 
tion was not right, if it was not right. It may be that he 
should simply have evaded or straddled the issue. Or periiaps 
he should, in his representative capacity, have been as wron„ 
as the country was wrong, if it was wwmg. But if representa¬ 
tion impedes this latter requirement does it not follow tha' 
we must look elsewhere than to our political agents fox 
moral leadership and the good example? I merely pose the 
question. If it is better to be right than to be president, is i 
ever rig^t to be president? Let each of us look into his own 
conscience and give his own answer according to what he 
finds there. 

My cmly point here is that a r^resentative government 
can never conduct itself and fixe naficmal policy according to 
essentially different standards of morality frmn those o^.t^ 
society it represents. In the generation of our foun<^^ 
fathers, b^ore we became a democracy, our govemment ef¬ 
fectively represented only that nnall dement of our natkm 
whidi was, by education, most disciplined and sophisficatec 
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m matters of etbica—other words, most civilized. The 
giorai staaduds by wfaidb it was guided then would give 
scant comfort to our l^arisees today. How, for example^ did 
old John Adams define ^irit of patriotum”? He said 
that the spirit of patriotism cmnprehended; “Piety, or the 
love and fear of Gk>d; general benevolence to m a nkin d; a 
particular attariiment to our own country; a zeal to reform 
its happiness by reforming its morals, increasing its knowl¬ 
edge, promoting its agriculture, commerce, and manufac¬ 
tures, improving its constitution and securing its liberties... 
Note that the order in which be listed these attributes of 
patriotian places Gk>d first, then mankind, then one’s own 
country. And what, according to John Adams, is the pa¬ 
triot’s proper attitude toward his own country? Does he look 
upon it as a paragon against whidi to measure tiie sinfulness 
of other countries? Not at all. He sees it as an imperfect 
society needing constant reform and improvement. The busi¬ 
ness of Americans, it seems, is to reform themselves and to be 
respectful of mankind at large. 

The mum** modest and magnanimous note is strude in num¬ 
ber 58 of the Federalist papers, written by either Hamilton 
or Madison. “An attention to the judgment of olhor nations 
is important to every government for two reasons: the one is, 
that, independently of the merits of any particular plan or 
measure, it is desirable, on various accounts, that it should 
appear to other nations as the offspring of a wise and honor¬ 
able policy; the second is, that in doubtful cases, particularly 
where the nationa] councils may be warped by some strong 
passion or mcxnentary interest, the presumed or known opin¬ 
ion of Ihe impartial world may be the best guide that can be 
followed, What has not America lost by her want of duw- 
acter with foreign nations; and how many errors and follies 
would she not have avoided, if the justice and propriety of 
her measures had, in every instance, been previously tried by 
the light in whidi they would probably appear to the unbiased 
pSBti of mankind f* 
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These words of our founding fathers may sound disturbing 
to our ears today. In them* however/1 detect the historic 
soul of our nation. Who can read the record of our founding 
by the men who thought in these terms and say that a nation¬ 
state cannot be a manifestation, of moral principles? But, 
though it may have a soul in this sense, I think that any 
nation-state stands always in danger of losing its soul, es¬ 
pecially when it achieves bigness, material prospi^nty, and 
power. That appears to have happened to ancient '^Lthens in 
the fifth century, and the consequence was her downfall. Can 
we be sure that this has not been happening to us as well? 1 
do not know, but the signs of corruption are many, and 
whether it has been happening or not, the danger is there. I 
for one believe that if we do lose our soul in this sense, if we 
do forget those ideals of our human dignity which have ani¬ 
mated our national community, then we will go the way of 
Athens by the same course of consequences. 

I conclude, therefore, that our national behavior does have 
to reflect a moral responsibility, which means that our whole 
policy, foreign and domestic, must represent the discharge 
of such a responsibility. We have to be true, in our policy, 
to tiie moral principles for which I hope and believe we still 
stand. The objectives of our policy must be—as they surely 
are today—such as are compatible with human dignity. In 
our dealings with others we must show our good faith, and 
this imposes real limits on foreign policy. Finally, and this 
seems hardest of all, we ought in our dealings with others to 
practice that magnanimity which expresses itself in modesty, 
in compassion, in a reluctance to concern ourselves with the 
mote in our neij^bor’s eye rather than with the beam in our 
own. Morality, more than charity, begins at home. 



HOW NEW IS THE NEW JAPAN? 

By HAROLD SCOTT QUIGLEY 


A ll too mwiy of us in the United States, and not a 
few Japanese, think that democracy was intro¬ 
duced into Japan in 1945. The postwar Occupation, 
which began in that year, did, in some degree, further the 
democratic cause, which had not been helped by the bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. But the cause itself 
was more than a century old. It is, therefore, time to read a 
little of the history of Japan and to give due credit to mis¬ 
sionaries of Christianity who sowed the seed and to the Jap¬ 
anese who risked their lives to cultivate the plant. The soil 
vas stony but the plant grew. It was not the same plant as 
lad produced the seed, however. It was modified by a climate 
^ery different from that of its native habitat. Shinto, feudal- 
sm, and bureaucratism were unfavorable infiuences. When 
t seemed about to flower in mid-nineteenth century, militar- 
sm intervened to keep it barren. But it did not die. Vigorous 
vriters, ambitious politicians, capable industrialists, and 
iVestemizing teachers and preachers were gardeners of 
lemocracy. In 1889 Emperor Meiji gave his serene blessing 
» a constitution and in the following year the Diet assembled 
» b^fin a parliamentary history that is now sixty-six years 
>ld. 

It has been said and repeated ad noaueam, that the Jap- 
inese are imitators. Certainly they are. But what people is 
lot indebted to other peoples for ideas and ways of applying 
hon? How mudi do we owe to England? IVhere do all the 
lemocraeies find the roots of the word they live by? Nations 
tevdop not in a vacuum but through exchange of that most 
'niitful of all articles of commerce, the products of minds 
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Not only does it exercise the executive powCT but it intro¬ 
duces the budget and the major biUs into tibie I>iet. Tbe 
Prime Minister is elected by the Diet but he selects and may 
remove the other ministers. He holds a whip hand in the 
Cabinet and may dissolve the House of Representatives. In 
that event, however, he must call for a new election and trust 
to the new House to continue him in office. Before World 
War II the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal and, imtil 1940, 
the surviving member of the Genro, Prince Saionji, advised 
the Emperor upon the choice of a Prime Minister. In some 
instances the leader of a political party was diosen, in others 
a seasoned civilian or military official. Today all Cabinet 
ministers are politicians, but not all of them are “dyed in the 
wool.” Many are former administrative officials who have 
entered a political party to get up in the world. Because of 
their experience such men are likely to be favored for the 
Cabinet jxisitions. Consequently, the odor of bureaucracy 
still hovers over the Cabinet. Countering the bureaucratism 
of a Cabinet, should it be exhibited arbitrarily, ‘is the strong 
resentment of liberal members of the Diet toward invasion of 
the legislative power. But the long accustomedness of the 
Diet to bureaucratic leadership has left an atmosphere of 
deference which is difficult to dispel. 

Allies of the amphibious bureau-politicians are the lesser 
administrators, expert in the drafting of the documents, 
many of them lengthy and complicated, through which ex¬ 
ecutive powers are exercised and statutes implemented. 
These men are faithful and hard-working, but loyal to their 
craft rather than to the parties and the parliamentary order. 
If they will, they can hamstring a member of the Diet or a 
departmmt head who is unacquainted with the intricacies of 
the administrative machinery. Here we see the old contend¬ 
ing with the new. It is not a phefunnenon peculiar to Japan. 
But among governments with popularly elected parliaments 
that of Japan is more bureaucratic than any other of comp¬ 
arable age. This appraisal, of course, exdludes totalitarian 
systems. 
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Although Japan now has a new anny» navy, and air force, 
they are admaustered by civilian members of the Cabinet. 
These ministers have no independent sphere of authority. 
The executive power no longer is dualistic. The disappear¬ 
ance of the ^'Supreme Ccmimand” is the most revolutionary 
change which has taken place. Wbile it does not mean that 
military officers will not influence x)olicy (as th^ do in every 
government in a time of tension) it does subordinate them 
to the civil power. When we recall the Yamagatas, the 
Tanakas, the Arakis, and the Tojos, constitutionally author¬ 
ized to confuse and embarrass the titular sovereign wilh ad¬ 
vice contrary to that of the Prime Minister, and contemptu¬ 
ous of both Emperor and Diet, can it be doubted that Japan 
today is a new Japan? Regrettable as it is that the civilian 
bureaucracy has moved into the vacuum left by the eclipse of 
the militarists, liberalism breathes more freely without a 
gun at its head. 


V 

The old Diet had two houses, one for the people, the other 
for the nobles and the wealthy. Like the peerage, the House 
of Peers is no more. Both houses now are elective by all the 
people, women as well as men. The legislative power reposes 
in the Diet, unhampered either by imperial ordinances or by 
executive control of the budget. Foreign as well as domestic 
affairs are within the parliamentary orbit. By vote of want 
of confldence the House of Representatives can unhorse the 
Cabinet. Members are well paid by Japanese standards. They 
enjoy many of the perquisites of Western l^^lators and are 
immune from arrest during sessions except by consent of 
their co-members. 

G^uine debate has appeared, up to the present, to be ill- 
suited to Japanese parliamentary procedure. The rules pro¬ 
vide for it but members prefer interpellation (questioning), 
which they have developed into a fine art. As practiced in the 
Diet, in contrast wilh the British Parliammt, it amounts to 
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debate. Members follow one question with ptb^rs, 
ing them with expressions of tbdr own views. While this 
process can be hig^y unpleasant to the person questkmed, 
it tends in general to subordinate the Diet to the Cabmet by 
leading members to defer to ministers for infonnation and 
policy directives. Ministers who are sincere believers in party 
sadership may assume an air of officialism in these 'curcum> 
stances. The Diet will not rise to its proper place in a demo- 
n^tic system while they persist. 

The House of Representatives nmy be e3q>ected to conduct 
its sessions in more orderiy fashk>n as it cmhes to realize 
more fully its powers and responsibilities. Regrettably, there 
are still many occasions on which hecUing and fighting mar 
the dignity of the chamber. The House of Couiieillors, like its 
^Dredecessor the House of Peers, is more cireumspect Its 
membership is smaller and, on the average, more eminent, 
’arty rivalry is less heated than in the more powerful House 
of Representatives. Disorder is a natural accf»npamment of 
he passing of Occupational restraint and the reinval of the 
7 arty struggle for power* In a sense it may be viewed as an 
effort to understand and practk% donocracy. For six years, 
up to the end of 1954, parliamentarism was hindered rather 
hui helped by Prime Minister Yoshida, a man of great 
strength and ability but a career diplomat, inconsiderate of 
he rdle he might have played in the development of party 
■ovemment. He aroused antagonisms which exploded in the 
^iet. The extraordinary speed with which socialism and 
abor attained a position to be reckoned with entailed angry 
dashes with the conservatives. Corruptkm attendant upm 
he temporary edipse of the zaibattu (family trusts) and the 
'rantic c(»nx)etition between the parties for new sources of 
aunpaign funds provided m«ity opportunities for charges 
and countercharges. It would be unfair to regard these post¬ 
war irregularitiM as criteria of the Diet's maturity. Anyone 
who rea^ the official minutes of the Houses cannot but be 
axi|ktessed’with Jte generally bi^ levdl of their discussions. 
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Hemiteni tiJGe tibeoUMlvet Mzlously and spend a great deal of 
time in fxnmznttee mid plenary sessions. 

VI 

Fariiamentary government depends for its vitality upcm 
the integri^ of political parties, which, in turn, depend upon 
an enlightened, interested cithsmiry. The new Jiman’s parties. 
Idee those of prewar Jspan, are not eomposed of unorganised 
masses of dtisens who customarily vote for their candidates, 
as are in the United States, but of members who are 
elected and pay dues. Consequently, the parties are profes- 
skmal rather than popular organizations in which eaEperi- 
enced politicians are leaders. While the voters are, therefore, 
unfettered by traditional loyalty to one party or another, 
th^ exhibit, at election time, an awareness of their own in¬ 
terests. But they are also influenced by respect for a candi¬ 
date’s family background and they are susceptible to bribery 
and intknidation. Yet they have demonstrated, from the in¬ 
auguration of manhood suffrage in 1925, an extraordinary 
interest in elections. In the election of 1955 for the House of 
Representatives nearly 75 per cent of the electorate voted. 
An interesting qieaker is able to finance his camx>ajgn in 
part by charging admission to a campaign speedi. Election 
bulletins displayed in newspaper windows are eagerly scan¬ 
ned. Thus the parties find it necessary to attract support with 
■ ^gOTom campaigns and with platforms attuned to popular 
‘^sentiment. 

None of the parties is well unified. All are congeries of 
factions led by experienced politicians, some of whom are 
cemverted bureaucrats. The conservative Liberal-Democrats 
now have a majority in the House of Representatives but 
the Socialists are coming up fast. The Cennmunists have but 
two members in the House of Representatives, two in the 
House of CouncOlors. No party has a majority in the latter 
House but the Liberal-Democrats can count upon support 
from enough independents to make up a majority. Mergers 
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late in 10A5 of the Democrats with the liberals and of the 
left-wing Socialists with the r^^t-wing may not yet be ac¬ 
cepted as inaugurating a two-party system. Both lingers 
were “shotgun” marriages. The Liiberal-Democrats may hold 
together to maintain oontroL But should th^ lose the next 
election to the Socialists it is not improbable that the Demo¬ 
crats will break away in ordm* to provide a majority for a 
right-wing Socialist Prime Minister. In that event the Lib¬ 
erals and the left-wing Socialists will be left clinging to 
opposite trees. 

To find evidence of liberalism in the party system of any 
country one must look not only at the parties themselves but 
at the legislation which they espouse while in office. Although 
the Socialists have held power for less than one year since the 
end of the war, it may be assumed, on the basis of that year’s 
record, that they have been cordial to any welfare laws passed 
since the Occupation ended in 1952, and also that they have 
opposed measures aimed at restoration of the old regime. 
Since 1952 the conservative governments have auiiported cul¬ 
tural exchanges with other countries, including active par¬ 
ticipation in UNESCO. They have provided loan funds for 
emigrants. Twenty-two of the conventions of the I.L.O., of 
which Japan is again one of the leading members, had been 
ratified up to July, 1955. The social security system set up 
during the Occupation has been broadened and financed with 
large public appropriations, but it is still far from adequate. 
Several hundred birth control clinics have been established. 
All of these developments are conducive to raising the eco¬ 
nomic level upon which the democratic system is dependent. 

On the other hand, recent years have seen a tightening of 
Cabinet ccmtrol over local govemnaent. The elective bouds 
of education have been replaced by boards appointed by 
local executives with local assembly consent and supervised 
by the Ministry of Education. T^ local police have been 
abolished and the entire police system is now controlled from 
Tokyo. The tanng power of the localities has not been en- 
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lugged sufficiently to free them frtHn dependence upon the 
natioDal gOYermnent for subsidies. The Liocal Autonomy 
Agency; Attached to ihe Prime Minister’s Office, has inherited 
mudi of the authority of the old H(»ne Ministry over local 
affairs. The locally elected assemblies and mayors have not 
been disturbed but they face the same disparaging attitude 
from above that has been shown toward the,development 
of grass-roots participation in education and law enforce¬ 
ment. Since the people need leadership in throwing off their 
ingrained deference to bureaucracy the failure of the con¬ 
servative governments to aid them holds back the evolution 
of democracy. 

What of ^e people’s position before the law? Do they feel 
more free? Bejrond question they do. We see evidence of this 
change in the fields of journalism, of labor organization, of 
education. We see it in the attitude toward the courts and the 
declining fear of defense lawyers toward the procurators. 
The new freedom is, however, not unalloyed. Poverty still has 
aspects so grim that they distort the social picture. Too few 
educated women are going into politics, which badly needs 
more Mrs. Kanji Katos on both sides of the fence. Youth 
of both sexes also has been backward about asserting its poli¬ 
tical rights, though reckless in confronting invaders of aca¬ 
demic freedom. Bureaucratism within the political parties 
themselves, refiected in the tight grasp of the older members 
iqkm the party machinery and funds, slows the pace of re¬ 
newal by fresh blood. The small fanners are poorly repre¬ 
sented in the Diet thou^ greatly benefited by redistribution 
of land during the Occupation. 

The people’s attitude toward the United States is a good 
omen for democracy. They are not revengeful and they have 
held their poise throughout a humiliating defeat and a lenient, 
generous Occupation. They have rejected Communism as a 
religion of violence. They want no return of militarism or im¬ 
perialism. These symptoms of political health portend a fu¬ 
ture of democracy and true internationalism for Japan. 
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VII 

No one should be suzprised over the trend to revise the 
Constitution ot 1047. Ahhoufi^ the Diet Approved theidonh 
ment» it is apparent from a readmig of its discussion tipt the 
Constitution was re^parded as an Amerusan* not a Japanese* 
product. The conservatiyes did not like it because it demoted 
the Rmperor; the Socialists thou^it ft should jdace more em¬ 
phasis upon social reform; the liberals were hostile becaum 
they were not allowed to write it. If anycme liked the Consti¬ 
tution he kept quiet. Why did the Diet approve it? Because, 
to quote an oft-repeated official expression of the period, 
“the situation required it.” 

Amendment requires a two-thirds vote in each House of 
the Diet, followed by a majority vote of the people. Interest¬ 
ingly enough, the Socialists oppose amendment and they hold 
more than one-third of the seats in eadi House. They know 
that Article IX, which forbids rearmamait, is cej^tom to be 
repealed if amendment takes place. But their'opposition, 
whidi is shared by a majority of organized labor, goes beyond 
objection to armaments. A recent statement of the Socialist 
party is worth citing: “Although the existing Constitution is 
being denounced as an Americui document, the important 
thing is the principle upon whidi the Constituticm is founded. 
The fundamental reason for such denunciation is none other 
than a sinister attempt to restore the old imperial constitu¬ 
tion and thereby cater to the antbority in power.” 

The Socialists are justifiably irked that the Diet has ac¬ 
cepted a govemment pn^xwol to set up a CmistitutkHi Re- 
seardi Council within the Cabmet to study the problem of 
amendment. They hold that such a Counoil should be on 
agency of the Diet. To quote them again t “Once the proposed 
Coun^ is establi^ed within the Cabinet, its management, 
induding the selecthm of fts members^ will inevitably be put 
under the con^l of the govemment and fts supporting 
piurty. This wiffdestroy demoenu^.” Obvioud^ the SoeUffists 
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ate usiqg Uie tevidkm issue as astidc wititi wtiidi to beat the 
JJbeesI- D eaaoce a ts. But the vdienienoe of their attadc re¬ 
jects nelt oiidy their oppositkm to a return of mOitaiism but 
also the ooutioamd vitalfty of bureaucracy. The Cabinet is not 
yet bitegmted with the Diet It is eoptinuing the old praetioe 
of executive direction of parliaatent' The parties seem un¬ 
able to dudce off their deference to the high and mighty offi¬ 
cial even if he is now one of their aim members. 

The newness of piesoit-day Japan is attested by the ab¬ 
sence of popular interest in the restoration of the old shackles 
upon the Diet and the Cabinet From evidence now available 
the next Constitutkm, which cannot be long delayed, will, 
one may venture, recognize the Emperor as constitutional 
sovereign but will maintain the Diet as the l^islative au¬ 
thority. It will clarify the Cabinet's power to dissolve the 
House of Represoitstives, ihe power of judkuU review of 
statutes, and the bill of ri^ts. It will restore the military 
establishment and the war power. None of these changes will 
be anti-d«nocuatic. 


VIII 

Given an era of peace and prosperity Japan's bureau- 
democracy seems destined to grow in maturity and strength. 
It has outgrown the feudal-militarist straitjacket. Shinto is 
losing its political significance with tl^ emergence of consti¬ 
tutional mcmarchy. In an age when "management" is threat¬ 
ening popular cxmtrol of government and industry in ffie 
West one cannot foresee the future of liberalism in Japan. 
One may, however, fairly say that Japan is moving with the 
curroit of modem Western government. 



CONVERSATION IN LENINGRAD 

By MARGARET K. WEBB 

I WONDER what bss become of Irina Petrovna. Stalin 
was stiU alive when she acted as my guide in Leningrad, 
the city with the strange, southern architecture which the 
Russians proudly call a second Voiice. 

Things have changed in Russia, they say now. Interna¬ 
tiona] relationships may not have improved as much as we 
hoped during the first halcyon days of the Geneva spirit, but 
internally, we are assured, life in the Soviet Union is much 
better than it was imder Stalin. When I hear this I picture 
Irina Petrovna, and wonder how great the differences really 
are. ; 

I was in Leningrad in 1947 on my way from'New York 
to Moscow, where my husband was working for the United 
States Embassy. My first meeting with Irina was hardly 
ccH'dial, but we did manage to become friends in the brief few 
days we spent together. She became for me the symbol of a 
multitude of other Russian women. Irina lived not for the 
present, which held little except drudgery and weariness, but 
for the future, life in a utopia, a dream sedulously encouraged 
by the government. On public placards, over the radio, in the 
newspapers, the people were endlessly exhorted to work 
harder so that they and their children could enjoy a new 
Russia transformed into a land of ease and comfort—some¬ 
time, in the future. 

I met Irina because, as I quickly discovered, Leningrad is 
not the kind of city to see witl^mt a guide. I spent my first 
day there, a chiUy Friday in March, driving about in an old 
tf iyi, visiting famous landmarks. Immediat^y I was struck 
by the beauty of the curving canals, the baroque palaces. 
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painted soft greens and blues. Now I understood why it was 
called another Voiice, yet it was an incongruous Voiioe 
stuck away in Rusda's cold north. For six months out of 
every year it was a frozen city held rigid by winter. 

There was no question of L^ungcad^s beauty. At the same 
time, dose observation revealed peeling paint, scrollwork and 
carving on old columns chipping away, broken windows, 
streets piled high with debris. The famous Summer Garden 
was a sea of water, mud, and snow, and its statues were hid¬ 
den from sig^t beneath'temporary wooden huts. I spent hours 
wandoong through the C^r*s exquisite Winter Palace, now 
transformed into a drafty museum. 1 stared into the grim 
visages of former rulers and at hundreds of triumphant revo¬ 
lutionary heroes, but what I saw fitted no pattern. 

I needed a guide, a Russian, who could explain the mean¬ 
ing of all 1 saw. It was not enough to know that the dty had 
been the darling of the Czars, the jewel of all Russia; that 
later it had been the spot chosen for the beg^inning of the 
1917 revolution, and from 1941 to 1948 the scene of a terrible 
siege by the Germans. I want^ to know where all this had 
taken place and how it had affected the lives of the people. 

When 1 turned up at the offices of Intourist and asked for 
a guide, 1 realized that I would necessarily be given a good 
Conununist. Still, I didn’t bargain for what I g^t. 

Irina Petrovna Sergeeva was a pale woman with dark 
brown hair, about thirty years old, who usually worked as 
translator at the Academy of Sciences. She had the rather 
prim manner of a Victorian headmistress. Although her Eng^ 
lish bore the traces of ui accent, it was gprammaticaUy fault¬ 
less. As soon as we were introduced, Irina attacked the busi¬ 
ness at hand. 

“I shall make all arrangements. We shall undertake the 
regpular tour—^the Winter Palace, the Hermitagpe, and St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral Come, we must reserve a car at once.” 

I drew away from her insistent hand. “That’s not what I 
want at alL I’ve already seen most of those places. Now I 
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simply want to walk throng tiie g tre e ta, and waleh tike peo* 
pie, while you explain how Leningrad caoM to be 'a^bat it is 
today.” 

“Out of the question] Out of tlw questionr IrkujTs v<doe 
was as clipped and impersonal as the keys of a typewriter 
striking on stiff bond paper. 

“Then there’s no point in gorngr* I turned away from her, 
very mudi annoyed. 

“It’s simply not allowed," I heard her say. Then address* 
ing my bade, she added, “However, if 3 rou wish to insist I 
will speak with the director.” 

“Yes, do.” 

I watdied her walking down the long corrid(»r in her floppy 
tan coat with its imitation fur collar. In a si^risingly few 
minutes she returned. “Very wdl. Permission is given. We 
shall go.” Without waiting for my reaction she turned on her 
heel and mardhed out the door like a general at the h<wd of a 

division. * 

* 

Walking along Nevsky Prospekt in a cold misty rain, we 
passed an old ardiway. It led into a court with a broken foun* 
tain. “What a beautiful arch! What was thisr* I a^ed. “The 
henne of a nobleman, or maybe a prracer' 

“Yes, a nobleman’s house.” She fairly spat it out as if I 
were a child asking for a fairy tale. “My government is spend* 
ing much money and time restoring tiaese old landmarks. 
But though these things are beautiful, they are monuments 
to a corrupt age that is long smee jmst. It is idleness to muse 
over than and imagine how things used to be/* 

“Well no] You csp.’l diamisB. .. .” 

She cut me off, and continued the lecture on her own terms. 
“It’s the new buildings going up now that are notable. To us 
Russians it’s not what was, once upmi a time, but what will 
be in the future that is hn^rtant. In ten yours, Leningrad 
will be a new city with thousands of dvic biddings—edkoole, 
Iki^pitals, Pkmeer Clubs, built f&r the good of all tiie people, 
n^i’lust a tin^^, selflsh nahMahy.”" . 
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1 tr^^ped over a Inx^en {taving. Irina’e ann dbot out to 
ateMjr -mti. She loolced duapprovinj^y at the budded aide- 
waSc aiid said, **Tou are a stnoger here. When you see the 
old palaiara in disr^Mur, the bade alleys blodced witih nK>w, 
tiie streets tiw up, you remember your tidy avenues and 
shining dcjrscrapers of New York and Chicago. Then you 
thmk, in iljnerica this could not h^pen.” 

I protested. 

"Oh, do not deny it. You must understand that I have seen 
tiie others freNOl srour Country. I know how they come, those 
men with their pencils and Iheir notebodcs, locking at my 
people in their poor clothes, watdiing them as they stand in 
Kne for food.” 

“How else can they learn about your countryf* 

“They do not come to learn. The answer is in their beads 
before diey leave America. What they see and not the rea¬ 
son behind it is enough. And so they go home, those men, and 
say the Soviet Union is rotten and cannot last.” 

“Well, maybe it’s not just the Americans who are to 
blame,” I said. 

“Excuse me, I do not imderstand.” It occurred to me that 
Irina was not used to having her statements questioned. 

‘T^m my American friends in Moscow, I’ve heard how 
much foreigners are isolated in Russia. If your government 
would allow us to travel wherever we pleased and mix with 
the people, our reports back home mi^t be fairer. However, 
living all to ourselves, we naturally become prejudiced.” 

For fully ten minutes we walked in silence throu^^ the 
half-melted snow. Everywlnre around us, crews of 
women worked. S<Hne were clearing snow frenn the sidewalk 
and heaving it in great shovelfuls onto waiting trucks. CHbers 
had tom up the street with puk-axes and were lasting down 
new sewage pipes, while high dbove a third group was sus¬ 
pended tmm the roof of an office building, wadiing windows. 

Appan^y Irina was still pemdering my remark. “Your 
oorre^ondents laugh and say, ’This is the Soviet version of 
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equal opportunity for men and women.’ ” She was bittcar, *Tt 
meaa« nothing to them that Russia lost over seven milUon 
soldiers against the Ghermans. Nor do they see that Uie women 
must wox^» because there is no one to take their place.” 

All that day Irina and I fenced, until toward evening we 
were beginning to laugh a little at our dis^preements. 

The next day I coaxed Irina away from the center of town, 
down side streets where children with pinched facra and legs 
like matchsticks played in the dirty, snow-filled alleys. We 
stopped one boy who looked no more than five but claimed 
to be eight. For some time he stood taHring to us in the cold 
spring sunlight, his shaved head cocked to one side. 

“Have you always lived in Leningrad?” I asked. I knew 
some Russian, though I was by no means fiuent. 

“No, I came from Siberia long ago.” 

“And were you here when the Germans came?” 

“Yes, of course.” He thrust his hands manfully into his 
pockets only to have them emerge through holes pT the trou¬ 
ser-legs. 

I gave the boy a package of life-savers from my purse. 
Irina warmed to him, and they talked for some time in rapid 
Russian. As we walked on, her face relaxed into one of her 
rare smiles, and all the compressed severity around her mouth 
disappeared. 

“You know,” she said, “I have thoug^it concerning your 
remark of yesterday. You are wrong, of course. The Russian 
people do not avoid foreigners, the foreigners prefer not to 
mix. Nevertheless,” she added, “you do scan really interested 
in Leningrad. And so I shall try my best to give an answer 
to aU your questions.” 

That afternoon at the end of our walk, I asked Irina to 
come up for tea. At once, a kind of ^yness came over her. 
She spoke vaguely about having to pick up her young son at 
sdiool and was off without another word. 

next day, Sunday, Irina brought along her little boy, 
Sas^ I think it was a mark of trust; she had seen that I 
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liked t^jfldh:^. Sadia was a small thin diild about eight years 
ktok^ out of deep'Set brown eyes. 

After we left my hotel, the Astoria, Wje came out into a 
wide square. To the ri^t was St. Isaac’s Cathedral with its 
hi|^ granite pfflars. Its ^lendid gilt dome, Irina told us, had 
been heavily camouflaged with dark gray paint during the 
siege, and until recently cabbages )iad grown'at the entry 
way. On our left was the former Imperial Senate with its 
startling yellow stucco walls. Nearby was the huge Ad> 
miralty, the Imigest binlding on the continent with its intri¬ 
cate arches and columns, 'its lovely dome uid single needle 
spire. Farther on we passed the Winter Palace, looking 
strangely like a southern villa in its new coat of white and 
d^p green paint. The statues on the roof and around the 
walls were being polished at the time, so that some glittered 
white in the rare bursts of sunlight which broke through the 
clouds; while others were still dark and stained. 

Sasha looked at the Winter Palace in awe, *‘Oh Mother, 
how they've changed it. Remember when the walls were all 
dirty greyr* 

Irina nodded, “Yes, and so badly chipped from shell splint- 

CFB* 

For a long time we sat on a cold stone hcmch beside the 
Neva and watched the cakes of ice, grinding against each 
other. It was a forbidding scene; there was nothing friendly 
about this river. Yet in summer, I was told, little gondolas 
and even freighters plied their way up and down the river. 

I had some dried apricxits and several bars of chcMolate 
with me which 1 started to pass. 

“Oh, where did you get all that candy?" Sadia leaned for¬ 
ward, eagerly holding out both bands. 

“Sasha, you will make me ashamed of youl" Irma’s voice 
I was sharp and threatening. “Have you no manners at aU!" 

Tbc little hoy shrank bade and even after die placed a piece 
of diooolate and an apricot in his hand, ^ sat a long Ihufc 
without eating. 
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“You would never guess it,” Irins said, during tbe 
siege women used to pawn dresses, ikons, pianos, anythingt 
for a few squares of choocdate.” 

“It must have been dreadfuL Still I suppose now the peo¬ 
ple are beginning to forget.” 

“Forget? We will never forget T* 

“Tell me,” I said, “what was it like during the siegef ’ 

She drew a long breath, “In that first winter of 1941 be¬ 
fore Lake Ladoga was opened, food was so scarce heavy 
workers and soldiers had only two slices of black bread eadi 
day, the rest of us had one. After a time the gtobi —coffins 
that is—^became the commonest sight on the streets and they 
were drawn along on sledges by people who themselves ebuld 
barely stand.” 

Sasha touched her arm, “The dead people. Mother?” he 
asked quietly. 

“Yes, Sasha, that’s right,” she answered, then switched 
back to English. “That wasn’t all. The whole city was para¬ 
lyzed. Automobfles stood idle, covered with snow for lack of 
gasoline. Electricity was so scarce streetcars stopped run¬ 
ning and the lights were turned off.” 

Staring down at her worn shoes and black cotton stockings, 
she grimaced, “We often walked ten or fifteen miles a day to 
work and to the markets, and when our boots gave way, we 
wrapped our feet in rags and kept on going.” 

“How did people keep warm in the siege?” I wanted to 
know. 

“Warm? You are making a joke? In those days no one 
was ever warm. They tore down the frame houses and broke 
up their furniture for ftijel. And still many thousands died 
from the cold.” 

Sasha’s arm was on her coat sleeve again, urging her to 
ke^ him informed too. “The cold,” she said in Russian. He 
nodded, then sat back patiently with his hands clasped around 
his knees. 

A heavy American-built truck* splattered us with mud as 
it luithed through a hcde in the street. 
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“Today we comidain of little mocoivemences. Then it wa« 
neceasaiy to face first one problem, then another. The water 
system—^whoi it broke down, the citizens chopped holes in the 
ke and filled their pails from the river. Day after day the 
enemy dropped shells. You would go to see a friend and 
maybe he would be there or maybe liis room would be just a 
heap of steel and plaster.” 

Irma's face was tense. “It was a bad winter, colder than it 
had been for years. Many of our citizens froze to death, still 
it meant Lake Ladoga froze too—earlier than usual. It was 
that whidi saved us.” 

“How?” 

“You see, once the ice was solid, a great stream of trudcs 
started rolling across with supplies from Moscow. When the 
first driver arrived, the people almost smothered him for 
joy.” 

Again Sasha's birdlike face was peering up at his mother. 
“Lake Ladogaf She nodded. Sadm sat perdied on the bendi 
with us nearly all afternoon, waiting, listening, as if this 
were a saga he had heard a thousand times and he wondered, 
as he heard it repeated in a strange tongue, if these were the 
verses, if this was the word he knew so well. 

Behind a bank of gray clouds the sun was setting. A damp 
chUl rose from the ground. Irina talked on and on, oblivious 
of the time. 

“It wasn’t easy. The Germans killed some drivers, some 
were lost in blizzards, and others fell through holes in the 
ice when the spring thaws began. But enough got through 
to save us.” 

“And what happened to you and your family during all 
those monthaf 

“Ah, that's another story.” The lines around her mouth 
suddenly hardened. “It is too long to tdl.” 

Irina put out her hand for Sasha. He was not there. He 
was in fact nowhere to be bcgl In anguidi Irina darted here 
there along the river bank, calling; while I, too, looked 
in all the Ificely places a snail boy mig^t go. For nearly 
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twenty minutes we searched; then, all at mice, Iheniikt Was 
on the other side of a shed, happily tfarowiag stones ^ the 
bi^ cakes of ice on the river. 

“Sasha, Saidia, how could you? You mig^t have been 
drowned!” she cried, holding him hard by the dumlders. !^e 
muscles of her face were taut, tears welled up m her eye». 

“You say 3 rou want to be like your faUur, to be a respon¬ 
sible party member like him. Is this being responsibleP 

“No,” Sasha replied mechanically. 

“No one will ever ask you to do important work if you 
don’t change your ways! And is this how you treat me— 
running off and hiding?” 

“No,” said Sasha. 

Suddenly Irina dropped to her knees and held Sasha in her 
arms, smothering him with kisses. “Oh, what would I have 
done if you had been lost, Sasha!” He let his mother caress 
him, but all the time Sasha’s ejies were remote and unseeing, 
as if he had withdrawn into some secret self. At length Irina 
grew calm and we made our way back to the hotel. 

Monday was my last full day in Leningrad. Irina seemed 
panic-stricken to think of all there was yet to see. We spent 
a dizzy morning visiting a madiine and pipe-making works 
and an electric power plant. We stared at row after row of 
identical-looking gray apartment buildings in the process of 
construction, while Irina became l 3 nrical over themv 

Though our feet ached, we spent the afternoon manfully 
walking through the beautiful Hermitage Museum as Irina 
told me about Leningrad’s past. De^ite her contempt for 
the past, she was a walking encyclopedia of Busskui history. 

Again at the end of the afternoon, I asked her to come up 
for tea. 

She hesitated. “It may be unwke. Still, you wiU not be re¬ 
turning to Leningrad. Yes, I will ccnne, not now, but ihu 
evening if you like.” 

At eig^t o’clodc she arrived with Sasha. Irina seemed to 
consider this a special oocasionr instead of her dnd^ bljMlc 
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itUjti aktynufweaxbig a ftoimoed gray dress witii an elaborate 
sitrar broodb set with piidc and lavender sttmes at her throat. 

She her hand <m Sasha's shoulder, ''You can walk 
aaioimd you like, dear, but do be careful.” 

Immediately the little boy busie4 himsdf, inspecting the 
rocnn. First he fondled the silky orange tassels of the table 
lamp, then he ftigered the white onbroidered^ counterpane 
<« the bed. Next he examined the bathroom, and came out 
to d^cribe the huge old bathtub with its splay legs, ''All for 
one person. Mama, alitor one person!” 

The waiter wheeled in a tray with a samovar, glasses for 
tea, and a large plate heaped with, chocolate Eclairs, flaky 
Danish pastry, and iced cakes. 

* I passed them to Sasha and Irina. 

She acc^ted a glass of tea, but nothing more. In imitation 
of her, Sasha took tea, but shook his head when I offered him 
a cake. 

There was a far-away look in Irina’s eyes. 

"It is strange, is it not? When I see all that food, I feel 
somehow guilty. Of course, you Americans can easily get such 
goodies here in your hotel. However, the ordinary Russian 
can’t afford such luxury.” 

She sighed. "For years now it’s been such a struggle jiist 
finding enough to ke^ alive. Yet before the Grermans came, 
often we had such things in my home. My father was a law¬ 
yer here in Leningrad; he was well-liked and we lived com¬ 
fortably. Though he was passionately excited about the 'new 
experiment,’ as he always called Communism, at the same 
tjcM he Was old-fashioned, poor dear, about some things.” 
She laughed. "He was one of those who feel a woman’s place 
is beside her own hearthstone. To please him I evai learned 
to make chocolate Adairs, like these. That was foolish, was it 
not? I told him Fd be serving my country better if I learned 
to use a gun or drive a truck. And time has proved me right. 

"I call still see him, tasting those homemade Adairs and 
dancing .in and out of the dining-romn diaira, 'Ambrosia, 
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ItiDii, my deorl At last I iiare tasted ambrosia. A>id it's all 
thanks to you.’ He did look so sUlyP’ Irina fdl to iMighing 
till the tears streamed down hor dieeks. 

“Oh, Mama, you just tcdd a funny stcny, didn’t youf’ 
Sasha came over and nestled beside her. “I do like fimny 
stories best. Please tell it to me in Russian.” 

Irina told him. Then she said, “Now, Sasha, dcm’t bother 
us any more. You may take one cake; then go sit on the chair 
by the window.” 

“Oh thank you. Mama. Thank you, Gospoja Veb.” Sasha 
ducked his head in a half bow, then went to Ihe tea table 
where he spent a full five minutes before deckling upon a 
poisonous-looking pink affair dotted all over with maraschino 
(berries. Irina finally took a cake too, then settled back con¬ 
tentedly in a comer of the divan. If only Irina could relax, 
I thought to myself, she’d look ten years younger. As I 
watched her, there crept into her alert green eyes a dreami¬ 
ness along with an overwhelming weariness. ; 

“You Americans have so much, yet you do- not know how 
good life was for me, too—before the warP* She pronounced 
the words again softly in Russian: “do voini. Everything was 
different—^before the war.” 

“Tell me about it,” I said quietly. 

“You would really like to hearr’ She looked dubious. 

“Yes, I would.” 

“Well then, thirteen years ago I met Kostiahere in Lenin¬ 
grad.” 

“Who was Kostiaf’ 

She reddened a little, then went on to explain that Eostia 
was the history instructdr at Sdiool Ntimber 51. She met 
him while she was studying English at the Institute of For¬ 
eign Languages. A year later they were married. 

As he had done that other day alongside the Neva, Sasha 
played the game of listening to his mother’s conversation, and 
trying to piece togetiter the story from occasional namm he 
recognized. The name Eostia, of* course, was familiar, and 
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be sat alert on tbe edge of his diair while Irina spoke of hwn, 

On and on Irina talked, her voice rich and warm as die 
revded in the pleasure of that earlier life. 

“We were married in June. It was during ihe ‘White 
Nights.’ You should ocnne to Leningrad then. At two in the 
morning it is as bright as day outside. 

She looked around at Sadia who was surreptitiously lick¬ 
ing his fingers. “Sasha, use your huidkerdiief, pleaseP’ she 
said severely, “Remember where you are.” 

The boy fumbled fdr his handkerchief. 

She went on, “It was a fine wedding. And when the cere¬ 
mony was finished, my famfly made a big reception at our 
dachat our summer home in the country. There was dancing 
all night long; and each time the vodka ran low, waiters would 
ccnne with a dozen more botUes and plates heaped high with 
caviar.” 

As she talked of those past times, Irina seemed to be a 
different person; the usual cloak of austere self-discipline was 
thrown aside. Looking at her, 1 thought that she was like 
her own city, Leningrad, whose warmth and beauty were 
blanketed by snow so much of the year. 

She went on. “He was a brilliant man, my Kostia. Soon 
after we were married he received an appointment to the 
Foreign Service. I heard he was one of the best research men 
they ever had.” 

She nodded in Sasha’s direction, “They don’t locA exactly 
alike, father and son. Sasha is small like me and has my color¬ 
ing. His father was a big man, over six feet and very blonde. 
They used to call us ‘the giant and the pigmy.’ Yet Sasha 
has the same temperament as Kostia. If only I can subdue the 
naughtiness in him. He has a wild streak, you know. It wor¬ 
ries me terribly. Well, you saw it, down by the river the other 
day. If he can conquer that, he’ll be a fine sdiolar smne day.” 

“Oh Irina,” I said, “don’t worry so much about Sadia. 
Boys have to break loose once in awhile.” 
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Sasha leaned torwgard, ‘'Mama, yoa "wen iaSdng: wfy(nt 
I>addy, weren't you f* 

“Yes, Sadia, I said he was a fine scalar and I ho^ie you 
will grow up to be a valuable citixen lilc e brni/ * 

Sasha looked nervous but didn't say anyHiing'. 

Irina continued, “Life was very gay tiien. We had many 
friends; wherever we went there were parties and dancing 
that lasted till dawn. Later we were sent abroad to India. 
We were happy there. But in 1941 Hitler attadced. We could 
have stayed away from Russia, only the Germans were 
threatening Leningrad and I was worried about my family. 
His office did not wish him to leave, yet in i^ite of that we 
packed our valises and came back. Kostia did it all for me. I 
know that now.” 

“Did you go back to Leningrad?” 

“Yes, I was expecting Sasha then.” 

“And Kostia?” 

“He had the war fever by that time like everyone else, and 
wanted to join up. He would not try for a cmnmission; that 
took too long. And not being a member of the Communist 
party, he could not go to the front as a political advisor. He 
would have been good at that.” 

‘What did he do?” 

“Oh,” she shook her head as if the memory still bothered 
her, “he jumped at the first thing that came along. I tried to 
stop him.” 

The voice went on. “They took him as a ccunmon soldier, 
gave him three months’ training, and sent him to the front. 
Five weeks later Kostia was deaid. He never did see Sasha. 
It was all such a waste. He was a scholar, not a fighter. Rus¬ 
sia needs men like him now.” 

Irina’s chapped hands lay suddenly still in the gray folds 
of hei^ crepe dress. She did not move or speak. 

“What happened, then, Irma?” 

'Abruptly she looked up, like a ehild weeing from (deep 
H^diarying to place himself. 


i 
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: happenedl Oh, life had to go <»l However, ^ter 

cw easy hfe abroad, things were hard for me. Sasha was bom 
io Feimiaiy, and in two weeks 1 went back to woric. Though 
X was trained as an English t^tcher, I worked as a translator 
because X ocnild earn more. Every kopeck I made went for 
food. . . 

*‘The 3 rear that followed was bad. One day ^e Germans 
came and burned our lovely old dacha just outside Lenin¬ 
grad. When I heard that I cried all night; the years there had 
been so carefree, so different from the war.’* 

It was past Sasha’s bedtime. Try though he would, he 
could not stay awake. At length he leaned his urn on the 
table beside him and soon his head drooped. His elbow seemed 
dangerously dose to the lamp. I wanted to get up and move 
the lamp, but waited, feeling Irina was about to readi a stop¬ 
ping point. 

The crash was all the more startling because I was antici¬ 
pating it from second to second. The lamp was broken be¬ 
yond repair. As I hastened to assure Irina, the room was far 
pleasanter without that garish hangover from the nineties. 
However, she was of no such opinion. 

In a frenzy die jumped from her diair and began gather¬ 
ing up the pieces, as if they were part of some priceless chah- 
ddier. And all the tune she was scolding Sasha, who stood 
horrified at what he had done. 

“Sasha, how could 3 rou? I was counting on you. And in the 
Amerkan lady’s room; in a government hotel I Heaven knows 
vdiat the authorities will do to us. I certainly don’t want to 
answer for you. You’ll have to go by yoursdf to the manager 
and explain.” 

Sasha looked i^ast, “Oh no. Mama, please don’t make 
meP’ 

“Certainly not,” I interrupted. “I wiU speak to the man¬ 
ager, and simply say by accident one of my guests broke tihe 
lamp. Or peihaps I will say I did it. And that will ftibh the 
matter,” 
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Smdaa looked up at me adoringly, “Qh» you? Olit Will 
you, Goiq>oja Vebr’ 

Irina shrugged wearily and diandiered up frmn tiie floor, 
still bolding the broken shards in her hands. 

*‘Ye8, I suppose you are right. That is the best way to 
handle it. However, if there is any mon^ to be paid, you 
must let me know. And I do think, Sasha, that oiie of these 
days you will have to answer for 3 nmr naughty pranks/* 

Though Sasha hung his head momentarily, he was obvi¬ 
ously much relieved. 

Then and there Irina wanted to go home. I b^^ged her to 
stay. She was nervous but calmed down after Sasha was 
safely tucked in my bed and admonished to “take a little 
nap,’* which he presently obliged us by doing. 

“The next winter,” said Irina, “father fell ill wd died. 
After that the family expected me to manage all our affairs. 
I cannot explain how difficult it was. Yet it had to be done. 
For you see, my oldest brother was at the front, and my 
mother needed someone to lean on. There was no one else.” 

“Your father died in the siege?” 

“Yes, poor father. Toward the end he could eat nothing. 
All he wanted was to smell a bit of bread, just to have Ihe 
odor of it in his nostrils once before he died. However, there 
was no bread to be had, only a few potatoes. For two days 
Mother scoured tiie town. At last she found a quarter of a 
loaf. To buy it, she sold her fur coat. But when she reached 
h<Hne, it was too late; father bad died. Afterwards we hid his 
body in the apartment for twelve days, until finally the stendi 
was so great we had to bury him.” 

“Why should you want to keep the bodyf’ 

“It was a common practice. That way we could use his food 
card a few da}^ longer. After that I told myself things could 
get no worse. Yet they did. One day there was a heavy bom¬ 
bardment; a shell wrecked our apartment and Mother’s hip 
was shattered.” 

Irina leaned batA in her chair and took a long swallow of 
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teiu Her forehead was moist with i>eT8piration and her eyes 
had an almost glassed locA about them. 

1 was b^piming to worry. You don’t have to tell me this, 
you know.” 

”It’s all right.” Her smile was warm. ”I go over these 
things so often in my own mind» I find a relief in talking of 
them.” 

”What happened to your mother, Irina? Is she all ri^t 
nowf’ 

“Oh, I presume she’s no worse than most of those who 
went through the siege. She manages to drag herself out to 
do the marketing. To me, however, i^e seems much changed. 
Before the war she was pretty and vivacious. Actually she is 
only fifty-four, but she has lost all her teeth now and looks 
nearly ei^ty years old.” 

“At least,” I tried to cheer her up, “life must he easier for 
jrou since the war.” 

“Ye-es,” she said doubtfully. “Still—do you know how 
many people I have to support?” 

“No.” 

“Five, not counting myself.” 

“Why, I thou^t your government helped out in such 
mses.” 

She brushed my comment aside impatiently. “Oh, it does, 
lut not enough. If relatives did not help their people, they 
would exist, of course. Yet, if you care for someone, you do 
not wish him to be always on the edge of starvation.” 

“Who did you say was dependent on youT’ 

“My mother, as I told you.” 

“Yes.” 

“And my brother who lost a leg; and a cousin who for¬ 
merly taught chemistry, but was blinded.” 

“That’s three.” 

“As if that isn’t enough T’ Besoitment clouded her dear 
inreen eyes. “I shall tell you something. When my brother 
came back from the front, his wife abandoned him. At the 
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Mune time, the left bdiind her a baby gjrL So it remti^ foor 
me to piiovide for that diild as weU as my own boy, Sa«liar-r* 
and all'Ube others.** 

Her fingers pulled at a loose thread on the cow^ All ^ 
otx» she said, “You in America were ludcy. Can 3 rou ima^ne 
what it must mean to have the enemy bn your own soil, cmly 
a few miles from the city where you grew up T’ 

“It is hard to imagine, Irina.** 

“Here, adiat happened to me, happened to millions of 
otiwr people.” She flung her arm out to indicate the adiole 
vast land, l 3 rmg wrapped in darkness beyond the window. 
“Neuly everyone to whom y(m>8peak.has lost two or three 
close relatives at least. I sup^M you might call me one of 
the lucky ones.’* She laug^ied grimly and leaned her head 
back. 

In the dusk her face was white, almost luminous against 
the daric frame of her hair. On an impulse 1 said, “We’ve 
really been talking more about your family, Irina* than you. 
You’re young yet. Now the war’s over, what-wfll happen to 
your* 

‘“ro mef* Her tired eyes widened. 

“Yes, you’re still a very attractive woman. Surely you plan 
to marry again someday.” 

“Neverr* The answer was as cold as the first words she 
had spoken to me there at the Intourist Bureau. 

“Whynotr* 

“Why should I ? I do not love anyone. And no one wfll 
love me. They could not afford to. For if someone married 
me he would marry all my relations too, so to speak, and be 
obliged to support titen. The few able-bodied men remain¬ 
ing in Russia today lu|re enough dependents of their own to 
look after.” ^ 

Without warp^ hel^eyaa filled ydfii tears, and idie said, 
**For me there^ notbiiii;, Perfaapa^when S|udia grows up 
h|i» will be a beSiant man like his father and then I will vxA 
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We were tioUi silent for a long time. Suddesdiy die^lmret 
out, **W]iy does die United States wish to keep Russia so 
mkenddy poor; why does die lower our staiMlanl of Uviog 
and tiim Ihe other nations of the world against usf’ 

I started to speak, but she would not listen. 

“If only my husband and all those other millions who 
died had known how Russia would be ground to the earth 
afterward by her own allies, perhaps they would not have 
gone through the tortures they did to save the world from 
FasdsmT* 

She covered her face with her hands, and I sat by—help¬ 
less. Helpless in more ways than one. In her present emo¬ 
tional state, I knew there was no comforting her. And I knew 
just enough about the Soviet way of reasoning to realise that 
even udien she was calm, we would never agree. 

I saw Irina once more, as I was leaving my hotel the next 
morning for the train station. Intourigt sent her to see that 
my ticket was in order for Moscow. 

Together we walked out on the sidewalk where my taxi 
was to pick me up. An icy wind stung my nose and fingers. 
“Irina,” I said, “IVe learned a lot about Leningrad, thanks 
to you. Not many people would put up widi my endless bar> 
rage of questions.” 

“It was nothing,” she said in that familiar clipped voice of 
hers. We shook hands in a formal manner; then she turned 
and went quickly away. 

1 watched Irina go, down a street lined by old buddings. 
In some lights they had been lovely, but beneath the leaden 
douds they now looked diipped and bleak. 

Up diead an overcrowded bus lurdied to a st(^. Along 
with a swarm of others, Irina fought for a place. Several just 
ahead of her got aboard, but then the driver slammed die 
doors and gunned his bus through the splattering sludi and 
mud..Irina pulled her coat collar dose around her and went 
cmwa&ing. 



THE THIRD REPUBLIC IN RETROSPECT 

By DONALD C. McKAY 


F or Frendimen, the Third R^ublic has long been a 
subject of controversy. It has yet to become a subject 
of historical research. By our French friends, bearing 
the burden of a millennial history, the Third Republic—smd 
much more, too—is said, witlvan air of more than vague dis¬ 
trust, to be “contemporary,** too recent to be seen with any 
decent detadunent. And so the void left by the historian has 
been filled by the journalist, the brilliant amateur, the sen¬ 
sationalist, the adept of “petite histoire.** We have had 
enough and too much of scandals, both intra* and extra- 
Rlys^; too many facile explanations of the greft political 
crises of the period in terms of their xmprobAble flotsam, 
from Fsterfaaay to Stavisky; too much arm-chair social his¬ 
tory, titillating but superficial, of the genre, “De la bk^clette 
k I’Fntente Cordiale.'* And so on to the frontiers of tedhiin. 

Like ail generalizations, this one is too generaL For in 
rec^t years we have had from French hands^v^ous works 
on this period of the solidity which we h||^e a right to ea^>ect 
from a great historical tradition. But even more—and quite 
understandably—^the Third ^^«e^blic has received attention 
from abroad, from tho8e,;;!rilib are less engaged emotionally, 
especially from the British and ourselves* And this has be^ 
a mounting interest. One figure will make our point. In the 
*‘Li8t of Doctoral D^sertations** published occasionally by 
the American Historied Association there were six theses 
axuiounced on tiilii period in 1927 and no less than 47 in the 
number for 19|||ilS. MeanwMe, the American eooncunist and 
political sdentisit have joined this swelling ckorus, inevitably 
drawn to tiie atypical vagaries of,the Frendi econoor^ and 
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the Prench govemmait, sources at once of fasdnation and 
fnistratkm to us all—and to none more tiian to the French 
tbemselves. 

The Third Republic has for some time now been receding 
behind the psychic barrier which is the disaster of 1940. It 
seems already part of another world and suggests again that 
historic time is a function of intensity as well as of duration, 
l^e Third Republic is now ^‘oomiilete” in the sense that it 
has a beginning and an end. It is time to look at some of its 
broader characteristics, some of its bigger trends—^to give 
some thought to the directions which historical work might 
take in the coming decades. It is time perhaps, if we remem¬ 
ber always that there is much that we shall understand quite 
differently as we look back upon it from the higgler ground 
of the future. This is necessarily an appraisal ad interim. 

This finished story has its two frontiers, a beginning and 
an end, birth and death. And the two reveal some curious 
similarities. In some ways France in 1940 seems to be re¬ 
enacting the bitter days of 1870. 

First, there was the Blitzkrieg, In 1870 a regime, with 
whkh an increasingly large number of Frenchmen were dis¬ 
satisfied, but which they would probably have accepted 
indefinitely in a setting of peace and prosperity, was swept 
aside in a German thrust which really lasted only thirty-one 
days. In 1940 a regime with which relatively few Frenchmen 
were profoundly contort and which a large minority aimed 
fundamentally to change, but which again a large majority 
was prepared to see continue in a context of peace and with 
some reasonable prospect of incareased sochd well being—this 
regime was cmoe again swept away in a German Blitz, this 
time of only slightly longer duration, thirty-seven days. We 
can even descry a **phony war” in either case. It preceded the 
destructive blow in 1940, followed it in 1870. Both times it 
was a war of gesture, of fantasy, of archaism (in Toynbee’s 
word), locfidng to a past now dead. ' ^ 

Second, new political r^gunes issued in both cases frcxn the 
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violence of war and defeat. Both proved provfii ^ aiait" IRie 
monarchist constituent of 1871 finally eii^tred- ainHst its 
frustrations^ but only after giving birth to the Tldrd Repub¬ 
lic, which in its time was also meant to be provisknkid, an in¬ 
nocuous anteroom in which the Orleanists could wait in quiet 
expectation until nature made their leadear king. And the 
Vichy regime, bom of the paral 3 rsls and ignorance of disaster, 
was mined by the Resistance and then swept away in tiie 
common fiood of victory, only to be succeeded by DeGaiille, 
whose leadership of a Government specificafiy named **Pro- 
visional” proved in terms of time span even more provisional 
than Vichy. And the final paradox came in sig^t when the 
Provisional Government of 1944 was succeeded by Ihe pro¬ 
visional of 1875, the Third Republic reincarnated in the 
Fourth. “Only the provisional endures,** remarked om 
French commentator. 

Finally, both disasters gave rise to a wide range of national 
introspection. *Tt is not the first time,” commented Renan, 
“that war has been more useful to the vanquBdi^ than to the 
victor.” As in medicine, diagnosis is a precedent to recovery. 
After both 1870and 1940, introspection was widespread and 
persistent. Journalists, politicians,^ generals, academics, all 
took their part in this disparate and painful soul-sibihdiing. 
At the two frontiers of our story Emdfft Renan and Marc 
Bloch are only two of numerous intelledbuals who have given 
us the fruits of their bitter reflection. 

In die disabused pagoi of his ‘‘Intellectual and Spiritual 
Reform of Franoe,|ripf^li8bed idready before the end of 
1871, Renan lay8|ifi' a<^ finger on t^ weaknesses he be¬ 
lieves he sees, l^^old military virtues are no longer there. 
Fraiuse was not.4^y defosted by nmdem Germam, but she 
has over the <^turiis exp^ed those very warlike elements i 
in her civflixalibn whidi fiie acKdent Germanic invasions gave 
hear. -i 

' The inferimity of the Frendi is above all intellectual, 
we vim ladcing was not heart but head," atit^ 
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ttenaD. Thei^ is tihfe old t:]idi6 about the Pixusum scbool- 
iiMWta% *rhnit is a kind of pxeoocious Tariant of the Weber 
tbamf X^dlKraiiism is fairozable to eduoatkm, while Cathol- 
idsm lodks upon the adiool as a rival. Reoan is m<»iardiiBt 
aaid^tist. Birtti is a surer way to capacity than election. l%e 
Capetians and their successors were^the great ardiitects of 
the state, and the Bevolution falsifi^ the course of Frendi 
history. Just as Prussia recovered Ihilliantly under the mini* 
ardiy after Tilsit, so France now should return to her mon¬ 
archy or^at the very least to a conservative republic. Democ¬ 
racy—a term incidentally; whi<h is loosely applied also to the 
regime of Napoleon III—is a tissue of weakness: the nega¬ 
tion of discipline, responsible for French military and politi¬ 
cal decline. 

Finally, France has become profoundly materialist, Renan 
insists. In the economic upsurge of the Second Empire, 
peasant and factory hand alike were engulfed by appetite, 
and patriotism and the disinterested virtues moved far into 
the background. There is incidentally no word here of the ap¬ 
petites of the burgeoning industrial class, nor any suggestkHi 
as to why many a worker might have had concern for 1^ next 
meal in this rapidly urbaniadng society. 

Renan attacked the Third Republic before it was created. 
In the decades following, one could always catch the accents 
of a chorus of denigration, its cadences rising or fallmg in re- 
spcmse to the ihythm of the Republic^'s misfortunes. What 
validity has all this denigration? Evoi if we coukl give the 
big answer to this big question, it would involve us in no less 
than the whole history of the Third Republic, almost all of 
which, alas, has yet to be written, if only as a prelude to its 
being rewritten. Certainly we cannot write it here. Instead, 
periiaps we can state some of the categories of our ooncem, 
kleatify some of the questions to be studied. One element 
seems to me to be dear: die Third Republie has not one his¬ 
tory, but heo; and the two are sharply di^esentiated cme 
from the cdher. The first carries us from the disasterof 1870 
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to the outbreak of war in 1814; the aeocttid from ihe truc e of 
1918 to the renewal of war aud the diaasteir of 1940. l%ere re¬ 
mains the unmentioned internal, &e years of wwr from 1014 
to 1918. This forms a watendted, and this word is more tlian a 
metaphor, for Utere is dearly rising ground on cme side, and 
descent on the other. Let us look first at the ascent. 

If we read only the mteUectuals—^Renan, Taine, and 
c(Hnpany—^we ocnne away wifii a gloomy view of the ethos of 
the years following the defeat of 1870. But if we examine the 
situation instead in the biography of the now septuagenarian 
Thiers, in the really remarkable recovery of France, and in 
the unusual confidence evinced by the foreign world during 
the final stage of the liquidation of the indemnity—^tiie three 
billion francs were oversubscribed in Berlin alonel—^we get 
a veiy different picture indeed. The country as a whole seems 
intent on rapidly binding up its wounds and moving forward 
with the sober confidence of self-assessment. Perhaps we 
need here an inversion of Crane Brinton’a theory of the 
^'desertion of the intellectuals,'* which will apply to tiie after¬ 
math of national disaster. 

Again, what of the materialist jibes of Renan? They have 
appeared time and again since that day and have taken a spe¬ 
cial and often sharply anti-AnMricaii form since 1945. And 
yet they seem not to focus on the central issue. The point is 
precisely that France during and following the reign of Na¬ 
poleon III was an important participant in that extraordi¬ 
nary complex of economic and social phenomena whidi we 
somewhat loQ|idy term the Industrial Revolution. Renan, 
concerned with state power, should logically have applauded 
a developmenf which so enhanced Frendi war potential. 
From our pojpt of vantage, in the year of grace 1956, the 
princ^al r^^ret must be that France did not industrialize 
more rapidly. Even so, her economic development was im¬ 
pressive ; it would have been vmy impressive indeed if a vis¬ 
itor from Mars had restricted lus sojourn to France alone in 
these srears. 
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tiiere waa a lar^> almost grandiose, effort on the 
part of the state itsdf in the well-known Frqrdnet Flan for 
the deveiopiiient of canals, railroads, and ports. Results: the 
number d those traveling on the railroads and the tons of 
freic^ carried quadrupled between 1871 and 1908. Cargo 
laadly moving along the canals of France in the picturesque 
pMchea fiamande* grew nearly three times in the same pe¬ 
riod. Mmdiant shipping also triple between 1875 and 1907. 
But the real industrial upswing began only after 1895. With 
the exploitation of the low grade phosphoric iron ore in the 
Briey Basin, France rapidly became third among the ore- 
producing countries of the world, and in the years preceding 
World War I the annual rate of increase in steel production 
was far greater than that of Britain and substantially larger 
than that of the United States and Germany. 

These sights surely would have filled our Martian’s eyes 
with wonder. But we contemporary observers, seeing all this 
from a different angle of vision, deprecate the industrial de- 
velc^ment of France in these years precisely because we in¬ 
sist always on comparing it with that of the industrial giants, 
Germany and Britain. If, on the other hand, we look at 
France from ihe vantage point of the Balkans, or even of 
Italy or of Austria-Hungary, our impressions of the speed 
of her industrialization are very different indeed. 

Again, when the critics speak of decline in morale and loss 
of energy, one is strongly tempted to point to the acquisition 
of the new empire overseas. Whatever else may be alleged of 
the construction of the empire, second only to Britain’s in its 
extent, this act was an evidence of energy of a very high 
order. It followed a stunning military defeat, vdiich might 
well have prompted the French to stay at home, silently to 
Ik^ their wounds, and to keep their eyes resolutely fixed cm 
the saddle in the Vosges. It is true that the empire was ac¬ 
quired in a setting of considerable national apa^y, and even 
at times of very active opposition—one thinks at once of the 
recurrent sallies of that doughty patriot, Clemenceau. The 
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empire was indeed tbe woric of e group of tatffited,^ faprd- 
driving* patrmtic* sksg^e-^abodod* sometimei e3Cr 

plorers* adventurers* journalists, genexals, di]^oini^ nois^ 
skmaries—an impressive ^Hte surely^ In any even^ tius s«ga 
scarcely suggests loss of energy or sodal decline or d^teTiora* 
tkm. 

On file relation of democracy to an ^ite, Rtaan had ex¬ 
pressed his grave mi^vings. yet the record of the Third 

Republic in the field of putdic life is no kas arresting. Here 
we encounter once again “le plus petit des grands homines 
de la France,” Thiers, in hU last and probably mosteonvinc- 
ing guise. But men of laige mold appear in every decade— 
Gambetta. Ferry, Walde<^-Rousseaa, Jaurhi, Clenwnceau, 
Briand, Borthou, Poincar4. And in diplomacy Delcass^, the 
brothers Cunbon, Borr^re, Jusserand. One asks oneself what 
other country can produce such a galaxy in this same period? 
Britain, probably. In Germany, Bismardt stands almost in 
splendid isolation. Austria after Andrfssy haji only unpro- 
visors, Italy with the fall of the Bight only manipulators; 
Russia hardly more than Witte imtil we r^uh tbe Revolu¬ 
tion. 

The French achievement in the field of diplomacy has been 
repeatedly appreciated as one of the most extraordinary in 
the annals of the nineteenth century. It is hardly less aston¬ 
ishing than that of Bismarck; in some ways more so, since it 
was the work of successive ministries and was necessarily far 
more handicapped by an unstable dcnnestic situation. In az^ 
event, the French useaped from isolation titrou^d^ the allianqe 
with Russia, and then created the Entente with Britain out 
of the depths of the twin humiliation of the Dreyfus Afikir 
and Fashoda. There is sound reason to name the decade be¬ 
fore 1914 ^la belle ^poque,” and, in the realm of dipkmax^. 
atr least, there need be no ring of irony in the temi. 

What, finally, of the loss of military virhms, which Renan 
so deplored? It was normal that xatroapection riicndd oeuter 

the military causes of the defeat of 1870. Sudi glaring de* 
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jtmaWM altoie of Ute wlroatb in 1870 was only 
Cfide Mc0t leMwS ^ *> opmpSete oyerfaan! of liie military 
l%e dbfvious vahw of the. Prussian 83 nrtem of 
eonser%>tion led over .the years, in successive dianges, to an 
e^iuitable system of service wiudi gave France in 1014 a 
mpUSkable army almost three times as.large as that in 1872. 
Most important of all, the Genera^.Staff was Reorganized on 
the Pnusian model and presently given effective intellectual 
leadership in the AmU SupMeure de Guerre. Fodi was the 
greatest of its professors. Drawing his lessons from Napo> 
leon axKl Clausewitz, he viewed the prosecution of modem 
war as demanding a close acadank study of general prin¬ 
ciples united to Ihe flexibility of common sense in the face of 
the unpredictable situations of actual battle. He gave un¬ 
ending emphasis to the morale factor: “Victory equals will,’* 
he reiterated to successive classes, and the illrfated exaggera¬ 
tion of tiiis principle by one of his students. Grandmaismi, 
lay bdiind the French Plan XVII and the disastrous “offen¬ 
sive Ik outrance” at the beginning of World War I. Foch had 
no sympathy with Second Empire generals who were im¬ 
pressed with the importance of position, the usefulness of tiie 
defensive, evoi the avoidance of decision by battle. We 
should take careful note of Foch*s views. They differ funda¬ 
mentally from the military theory whidi preceded and Mdikh 
followed and whidi ended in disaster in both cases. 

This reorganized and greatly strengthened army survived 
the tempest of the Dresrfus affair and its grisly pohtica] 
aftermath, and entered the war prepared to meet its grim 
demimds. The army’s offensive plan miscarried but so did 
Moltke’s, and Joffre and his lieutenants (Foch among them) 
proved at the Marne their capadty for cod and brilliant im- 
provisatioB. l%e poflu fou^t with all his stubborn peasant 
s trength at the Marne and at Verdun, and sacriflced himself 
hi nunribers Bhkh readied a similar proportton in the case of 
no one cf the great powers, not even Russia. If he faltered at 
^ Gtaaax des Dames, the important fact is not that there 
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were mutmies after so mudi miiimara i gttneiit Mid Mood- 
letttng but radier tiiat 3 rielded so readily to liie calm 
wisdom of Pd»m and &at these same poQus passed through 
the crucible of both defeat and victory in 1918. 

Need we recall also that the Frendi govecnment met the 
ordeal of war with commendable flexibility and, that, al¬ 
though it was obliged to assume vast wartune authority, it 
left democratic processes in France unimpaired? 

The picture we have drawn of France of the pre-1914 
decades will probably meet the full acceptance of no one, and 
will as‘ surely invite the attack of many. It is admittedly an 
impressionistic picture, as a canvas of this size must inevi¬ 
tably be. Various persistent weaknesses, magnified in our 
own time, have gone without mention or with a mere alluskm. 
One thinks at once of the government, perennial subject of 
attack both then and now for its instability and its inability 
to master crises. Or of the crucial and persistent weaknesses 
of the labor movement, and the correlative shortcomings of 
French industrial leadership. 

And yet in the face of these and other weaknesses, we ven¬ 
ture to believe that it is useful and justifiable to point up 
certain striking but sometimes neglected strengths in this 
period, and particularly to emphasize the confidence of the 
French in their own future in the years prior to the War of 
1914. A year before, in 1018, the Chamber debated the pro¬ 
jected Three-Year Service Law, and in this connection 
assessed at vast length the full range of French liabilities and 
assets. One of my students, John C. Hunter, has recently 
read these debates with great care. He finds that, althou^^ 
the deputies located and often accurately described political, 
economic, donographic, and other weaknesses, they spoke in 
a vein of almost uninterrupted optimism concerning France*4 
capacity to master those difficulties, and indeed to win a war 
with Germany, if it came to that. Frtnn our impressions oiT 
"*la belle ^poque,'* a world so different from our own as 
scarcely to be susceptible of recapture, cme is tempted to 
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wtcmder akng route the Frendi future would have lain, 
had tibe Western world been granted a further reprieve of 
half a century of peace. The oonteast of the Frendi position 
after 1018 is in any case a very significant commentary on 
this speculation, azkd it is to this period, on the far side of the 
watershed of tiie War of 1914, that I would like now briefly 
to turn. ^ 

II 

France onerged from the seemingly endless nightmare of 
the war into a world which was soon pervaded with a de^ 
sense of political insecurity and spiritual anxiety. The war, 
which had proved so utterly different from men’s previsions, 
was now succeeded by the peace, wearing no less strange a 
mask. 

France had been a victor in the war, to be sure, but pres¬ 
ently she found herself in a position of international isolation 
all too uncomfortably reminiscent of her situation after 1871. 
She had sacrificed the long-term foothold in the Rhineland 
which Foch considered essential to her safety for what proved 
to be the phantom of a security alliance with the United 
States and Britain. As our disappointed countrymen with¬ 
drew once more into the sullen carapace of their isolationism, 
the British, relieved of the threat of the German navy, de¬ 
veloped a disturbing concern not only for Gennan recovery 
but for the equitable treatment due a gallant foe defeated, an 
attitude perhaps more appropriate to the playing fields of 
Harrow than to a rigorously defined view of natkmal inter¬ 
est. At the same time, the United States rapidly became a 
reservoir of both technology and financial aid to underpin 
Gennan econcunic recovery in what now seems to be accepted 
as a cyclical responsibility. 

But not only did the United States and Britain turn frcNcn 
France. The latter also faced Germany, Soviet Russia, and 
Fascist Italy with varying degrees of distrust and revulsion. 
How then could she seek to escape her isolatkm? She pro- 
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ceedfid to otecute a piJe leflastikm 

aUianoes’' of the dg^tteentb c e n t ury and tanBed ciMn aga^ 
to Danubia, idiere* alas, die found no^ only die‘VraalBdMNl 
fragments of die old Auatro-Hungsuian Sko^die. The 
trenchant paradox is that bar association with the UtUe 
Entente, as well as with Poland, proved useful in keeping 
Grermany in order only so Imig as the latter was weak, but 
revealed itself as fundUunentally inadequate when Grermany 
became strong and aggressive again. 

The character of the uixiety, of the inquidtude, with whkdi 
the Frendi faced this new world is only too evident in the re- 
acti<ms of the younger generation of fVendi intellectuals. 
These n^ were disillusioned by the war, whkh 1h^ regu¬ 
larly attributed to the incompeteBce of their elders—and the 
ocmflict left a wider than normal gulf between the gotera- 
tions. But their reactions to prewar values, and Iheir “solu¬ 
tions” to postwar problems fUled a whole spectrum. Indeed 
one of the most striking elements in tins ntw intelleetual 
scene—and perhaps one appropriate to‘a worid in many 
ways anarchic—^was its very lack of amsensus. 

This lach of consensus is evident once again in the psycho¬ 
logical and scxdal divisknis among the Frer^ people as a 
whole. In the twentira, my eminent eoUeagne, Carlton 
Hayes, and his students described a perfervid French nation¬ 
alism which saw a Glerman under nearly every French bed. 
And I think most American scholars read these analyses witii 
sympathy at that time. But when the chips were down in the 
thirties and Hitler was givmg the “mot d^ordre” in tiae int^ 
national scene, this so-cadled French “chauvinism” of the 
Ruhr-invasion period wore a pallid face indeeci At this point 
most of the Right inc q h ti nqatly joined the lAft to give 
France a periloua uni^ hr a new pacifism, an ironic form 9t 
the **unicm sacrfie.”', ' 

But if the Frendi were united in this ironic sense, 1h^ 
were pr^ none the lew hi other dheotkms to “schism m the 
souL” On the traditkmal Revdluticmary dfvidon of the”deihc 
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;;mlre.])Qir b(»t^ two aew and onmplicatipg anxk- 
tfa s : gnelttdtteed tibe coming of Hitler and the oth^ by 
ibeiraidd gruwUi in power of the Soviet JJniozi, aoeompanied 
tiy the reeent emorgenoe of Ccnmmmist strength in France. 
l!%a dioioe lay, as it so often lies in polities, between two bit> 
terly unacoeptable alternatives. And the tragedy of the 
*‘great refusal** of the thirties is^that France did, what no 
state or mdividual can ever do with inq>unity: refused to em> 
brace either of the two. 

In the ecoiKanie field, the development was similarly dis¬ 
quieting. The franc of July 1014 exchanged at the same rate 
as the franc of Waterloo. This was the ssrmbol of the stable 
and comprdboisible world of the nineteenth cxntury. Then 
'c«ne the inflation. In 1026 Poincar^ finally stabilized the 
dixzily falling franc at one-fifth of its prewar value. Evoi so, 
its descent had sown dismay and disillusionment among a 
frugal and saving people whose ec»nomk: and psychic secur¬ 
ity was deeply disturbed. Thereafter France recovered briefly 
—•and even bnUiantiiy in the late twenties—only to be 
plunged into the long depressbn, from which indeed it never 
reccwered before the onset of the War of 1080. Despite the 
promise of the twenties, a seoning^y stagnant economy was 
in 1088 producing roughly whatit had produced in 1018. * 

When (me examines the problem of the 61ite in public life, 
as cc»npared with the corresponding group in the earlier pe¬ 
riod, cme has tdmilar doubts. When I first revisited France 
i^ter the last war, in 1947, nothing was more striking than 
the recurrent note of pessimiun concerning the laidc of lead- 
eralup, the absence of men vdio would have been fifty but who 
wwttead lay on the battlefields of World War I. Intowar 
France lived in considerable measure on what ranained of 
the distinguished capital of the Old R^pme. Bxiaad, who 
Achieved 3 mathful fame in 1892 by bis flamboyant espousal 
of the **general strSte,** iq>pe8ied in a sober second iiKsama- 
^on as the perennial BCimster of Fordgn AfTairs stiil able 
to aedc peace in a worM winch had yet to know 
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Hitler. The other two members of the iqmpe, Praeteu^ ukd 
Barthou, bad both first served as sroungsters m fiie 1898 
Ministry of Hupuy. Foincaa^ saved franc. Barthou 
threatened for an instant in 1984 to preside over a relnrth of 
French strengtii abroad, only to meet an assassin’s tragic 
ballet. 

But of the navi homineg, we retain scarody more than the 
names of Herriot and Blum. Herriot, magnificent tribune, 
courageous fighter (witness the debt struggle in 1982), was 
never given a real chance to show his mettle and was twice 
overturned in financial crises to which his Janus-headed 
party could scarcely be expected to provide acceptable an¬ 
swers. Blum, who became such a widely sjm^iathetic figure 
in tiiie last chapter of his life, at once a disciple and a mentor 
of Jaur^, and only reluctantly his successor, was unhappy 
in the market place, and in his hour of political triumph al¬ 
lowed his legal scruples to take precedence over his Socialist 
convictions. And the others? Some at le^st appear in that 
sardonic and no doubt somewhat discolored gallery of Perti- 
nax. When I used sharp words of Daladier in public in the 
days which followed Munich, the sole gesture of my col¬ 
league, the distinguished student of comparative literature, 
Fernand Baldensperger, was to lead me to his ofilce and to 
show me in his now ancient grade book that Daladier had re¬ 
ceived a *‘tr4s bien” in his course many years ago when he 
was a student at the University of Lyon. Nor have we rig^t 
to be hypercritical of France in this connection. We have long 
since taken the measure of the new men in the Grermany and 
Italy of this i>eriod. In Britain Iheir names were MacDcmald 
and Baldwin and Chamberlain—and it remained again for 
one of the pre-1914 old guard to rally his country in 1940 to 
her finest hour. 

And what, finally, of fhe alleged loss of military virtues? 
This is the old theme of Renan, and to tliis Marc Bloch sadly 
returns in ha Strange DSfaite. Once again the central prob¬ 
lem is intellectual—^the pmriistenoe of old ideas: France Is an 
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**hi8tcn3cal oniseum.^ This refnun, that France auiters not 
MO mucti from instability as from excessive stability and con- 
sm^tism, has more recently been played in various keys by 
such diverse writers as Mend^-France» Ba 3 no(iond Aron, and 
Herbert Luetfay. 

Obvknisfy the most costly intellectual failure was that of 
the High Command. Its members entered the war with the 
brightly jralished lessons of the previous conflict, although 
Grerman intentions had long been there for all to read, and 
the Polish campaign had displayed Grerman strategy and 
tactics in all their gaudy detail. French leadership was para¬ 
lysed by the lightning strokes of the new war, and Blodb 
gives us unforgettable vignettes of individual commanders 
frosen by events, inert, still courageous, but spiritually over¬ 
whelmed by the actions of the Grcrmans. And the rank and 
file, who had also been trained in a wholly different set of ex¬ 
pectancies, were likewise paralyzed by events: they had no 
trained adaptability when the enemy kept turning up in un¬ 
expected places, and they greeted his sudden and unexpected 
moves with “outraged wnazement,’* in the words of Blodi. 

The word “novel” captures the whole of this situation. The 
Grerman war was “new” to men still living in a different age. 
But it was not new alone to the French. The British and the 
Dutdi Mid the Belgians were amazed and overwhdmed as 
weU. The British had the good fortune to have a redoubt to 
which they could repair. Had the French government gone 
to North Africa and fought on there, which it narrowly failed 
to do, the chorus of reaction to the defeat would doubtless 
have been very different indeed. As it was, French arms were 
scx>n to return to Italy and then to France to win new laurels 
not unworthy of the highest French tradition. Finally, we 
Amohmns must needs approach this whole question in the 
greatest humility. In places high and low our previsions of 
flie nature of this war had as little relation to reality as that 
of our European friends, and our preparations consisted in 
large mrasure of seddng security tlurough abstentkm and 
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in aiming ourseli^ by legulatiTe faniaay- Hrv X«q?^nnibn 
waa to point mt dnunatioally during llie war. tiu^ the At> 
lantic had become a new Meditmfxaaean. Happily it waa still 
broad enough to spare us paralysing retrnmtion for our 
follies whidi was the lot of Western Europe. 

This brings me to my conduston, whJdi is perhaps not 
quite a condusum at alL I have tried to suggest that the two 
periods in the history of the Third Republic appear rather 
fundamentally different, that tiiey form indeed two slopes, 
two long valle 3 rs, separated by a wdl-deflned waterdied, 
which is World War 1. In the destructiveness of that experi¬ 
ence and in the great forces which it loosed or to which it gave 
new impulsion, we shall probably find, if we ask Ihe probing 
questions, much of the explanation of Ihe trials of the Third 
Republic in the subsequent years. Insecurity, inquHtudet 
pacifism, infiation and economic depression, loss of dite, psy¬ 
chological inertia—all these and other facets of the poiod 
bear an important relation to the first war, vdikh had already 
passed through variant interpretations before World War 
II taught us to see it through new eyes as a vestibule to the 
age of coherdit anarchy in which we live. 



POETRY 

CAIM WATEK AT BBTCE CBBEK 

T ouch it, the element yaa ride, 
this ambit of a surface crestuie; 
how tibe sleek fflm which we bestride 
remarks eadi surly feature 
of a substantial world, for three dimensions 
mocking with one of empty extensions. 

Along the landing's edge discern 
two intersecting planes, of fact and figment: 
upward that actual tree and certain fern, 
red berry flaunting winter pigment; 
downward in the skewed depth, the selfsame 
repeated, complemented, all one frame. 

How do you deave their S 3 nnmetrie 8 
done in this braddsh water, carved so sharp 
Ihehimalayas of the cyprea^ knees 
drop in reverse, a nippled scarp? 

ThA hanging mnaa, dimminhing in hi»Rrd, 

rises, rebounding, in a thousand spires; 
here in a central nave our way is steered 
past doubled baroque cathedral choirs. 

Toudi it, examine how you glide, you go 
thrm^S^ a diaste phantasy, known swans 
ootqpling in edvsed space those shapes below, 
tibe images, hulls as of bronse 
inverted, but a shade less proud 
than these that move dry-bowed. 
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What does it say* you liders^by— 
one half real, tangible, complete, 
modcedby adaikerequal, ajn£de*ply 
and thin, a specious balance-sheet, 
two halves, two selves so paralleled 
they hold together in a perfect wdd: 

Right arm and left, one pleasant Ihigh 
matching another, eye and ear 
in a sound body ea<di with ally 
and twin set in the vital tier; 
the resolutions of a mind 
equated with its dream, its doubt? 
flesh with faith evened, self deflned, 
and all odds taken for the ticklish bout? 

It is here you ride: the vdiirling fin 
winds 3 rou along the reflective plain 
of immediate strait, of imminent main, 
where two horizons blend, begin. 

Water and time are folded back: 
though a mirror crumples under the prow, 
the past so follows gathering slack 
you hang becalmed on a sea of Now. 

WTLUAMD. BAUKTET 

THE LUXEMBOURG GARDENS IN AUTUMN 

To Miriam and Reggie Weaton 

I T is as simple to step in as to get lost. 

Entrances set at angles open on 
A stone rinuned heart of water stilling to least 
Reflections of easeful gaiety the run 
Of lig^t and all remoter passages. 

Their face, for the royal gardens that they are, 

With gradoua indifference appends no less 

The child's endiantment, than. Argonaut, your stare. 
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Did tiie diild*8 sails on the water leave you cold; 

Did anything, you know you had ccHne in vun. 

You came hophig to penetrate strange old 

Origins of age Made walls and stone 

Statues, of gardois formal as a lyre 

Swept by llie sun, would quicken through and through 

Aq;>mttliatdiedat8eaandre-empower ^ 

Your heritage in the funiliar ilew. 

Renaissance alleys, leaves as if fall had 
Urged out at last their sanguine pitch for show. 
Reddening tree after stately tree, will lead 
Utterly straight the eye till lost to view 
Whatever the direction: whereas no gaze 
Of queen or duchess ranked on terraces 
By facing balustrades, dead to amaze 
In hauteur petrified beyond redress; 

No goddess of Chastity with round limbs shaped 
Fruitlessly smooth, no giant pained to lour, 

No bearded poet’s hollow eyed bust or rapt 
Faun fluting amid a bed in fiow^ 

Meets head on any other. Not a one 
But fades in single inscrutability. 

How did they seem to her, those that were done, 

In her own time, the queen whose memory 

Of southern chfldhood ripened to produce 
This scene that might divert or even console 
A difficult public life? Was it a truce 
With duty made her want the gardens whole? 

She could regard through her bay’s lofty glass 
These statues with an easeber will assumed 
Out frcHn a row of urns, stoiM replicas 
Of those wherein a king’s heart was inhumed. 

To honor; and at midnight whoi ^ scaled 
Hie sploidid staircase up to sleep, there stood 
Symbolic heads like Parcae, smoky eyes veiled 
TemUy mfid, a neoclassic mood 
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Daiinonic as its source. to nttOtun 

Her absence over marble hearth kmg ocdd 
And empty grand salon deaf to the.dione 
Of offices its walls have emne to bed A 

Marble space is limitation spanned* 

Opposite of crossed seas* mtnior stnn 
Or your infinity, so soon becalmed 
By eyeing space laid in majestic stone 
'Where sunli^t is invited as a guest. 

Where stars redouble certitude at ni|^t 
And fountains flashing like a call to rest 
Are louder heard when not Men flasbmg bright. 

Things disabuse you most by their no hmger 
Surprising durability. If you endure 
You become knighted one of them among 
Such other titles as 3 rour bonds may ipoor. 

Your glacial feelingrs, fixing these bronze leaves 
Asm a Baltic amber, yet remain . * 

Unfixed thanselves, and wander through reprieves 
From what you will, both changed, confront again. 

ALBsancooK 


THE HUNTED 


M y heart runs with the hunted, 
with the deer, 

wind-startled, quivering, knee-deep 
in mountain fern, 

crashing the laurel thickets to the ridge, 
holding the ultimate dogs at bay. 

My heart runs with the bunted, 
wi^ the bear 

nudgdng her cubs into the msrrtle swamp, 
into the water red with juniper, 
into Ihe dismal wood, 

half lake, half forest, whare few hunters follow. 
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POB^TRY 

My heart runs with the hunted, 
with the fox 

doubling upon his trail so cunningly, 
washii^ his track with water as he flees 
alcmg the creek, 

baffling the hounds in cry after their quarry. 

My heart runs with the hunted,^ 
knowing well 

the sandy throat, the hammerblood of fear, 
how vixens tremble at the hunter's horn, 
how rabbits idiudder when the is loosed, 
how deer plunge blind with terror through the thorns. 

UUUCH TBOITBirrZKOr 

AUTOSONIC DOOB 

M ove over, AU Bahat Now there comes 
A parallel to open«se8ame 
And all abracadabras. Nothing hums 
Our ears can hear, and it is plain to see 
That nothing touched the door. And yet it moved. 
“Moved, nevertheless,’’ in Galileo’s phrase. 

Yet no phrase frames the magic. We have proved 
The reasons, but the wonders still amaze. 

Is it so strange that children in our time 
For fantasy must turn to outer space? 

No earthly Everest is left to climb; 

A witchcraft door like this is commonplace. 

So fancy hurtles blithely past the thunder 
To stake the planets. Man must have his wonder. 

DOBOTHT BEOWir TH0HP80K 



DICKENS AND SHAW: CRinCS OF 

SOCIETY 
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O VER forty 3 rear 8 ago, Shaw expressed his admira¬ 
tion for Dickens in an eloquent tribute: ‘^Dk^ens 
was one of the greatest writers tiiat ever lived.... 
He is, by pure force of genius, one of the greatest writers of 
the world... . There is no 'greatest* book of XMckens; all his 
books form one great life-work: a Bfl>le in fact . . . aU are 
magnificent.** It is fitting praise to the greatest British writer 
of the nineteenth century from the greatest British writer of 
our own time. 

Nor did Shaw ever waver in this judgment. Though he was 
not one of what Lionel Trilling calls *‘tbe*genial madmen of 
the Dickens Fellowship,** he was on obrdial terms even with 
these devotees and made numerous appearances in the pages 
of The Dickensian. He wrote frequently of Dickens, vrith 
enthusiasm and knowledge: tiiere are stimulating prefaces 
by Shaw to both '*Hard Times** and **Great Expectations**^ 
all his writings are studded with concrete allusions to Didk- 
ens: around a d<»ai even in **Everybody*s Political Wha^s 
What,** and many throughout ti» prefaces. As late as the 
summer of 1946, vdien I visited Shaw at Ayot St. Lawrence, 
we had three hours of eager conversation about Didkens, in 
wfaidi Shaw exhibited a vivkl knowledge oi ]^ricens*s per¬ 
sonality and the most intense appreciation of his social criti- 
CTiwn, especially of the Parliamentary satire of '3]eak House** 
and the Cireundocution Office satire on bureaucracy in *X4ttle 
Dorrit.** 

Shaw*s earliest work in fiction, from “The Irrational Knotf* 
in 1880 through ‘'An Unsocud Sodalirt** in 188^ was done 
under the direct infiuoioe of Dickens. “I wrote in the style 
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of Sootf B£i4 «aya Shaw himself, adding diaracter^ 

iltidi&y, *%Dd aa fadtkinalde society then qx>ke and behaved, 
as kitffl does, in no style at all, my transeriptiona of Oxford 
and MayH^ may nowadays suggest an unaccountable and 
hidkrous ignorance of a very superficial and accessible code 
of manners.*’ The same mistake has been made about Didcens, 
and has led to the aceusatkm th%t, unlike Thackeray and 
Trolkqpe, be neither knew nor tmderstood anything about 
geatlemai. To this, Shaw has written the sufficient refutation: 

Thad(erav reviled the dominant classes with a savagery 
idiidb woula have been unchivalrous in Dickens: he often de¬ 
nied even the ccnnmon good qualities and accomplishments to 
ladies and gentlemen, making them mean, illiterate, profli- 
^te, ignorant, q^phantic to an mbnman degree, whOst 
Dickens, even whin making his aristocrats politically and so¬ 
cially ridiculous and futile, liked making th^ real ladies and 
genuemen. Trollope, who regarded Thackeray as his master 
and exemplar, had none of his venom, and has left us a far 
better balanced and more truthful picture of Victorian well- 
off society, never consciously white-washing it, though allow¬ 
ing it its full ccxnplemant of black sheep of teth sexes. But 
Trollope’s politics were those of the country house and the 
huntii^ field just as were Thackeray’s. Accordingly, Tha^- 
cray and Troflope were received and approved by fashionable 
society with complete confidence. Dic&ens, thou£^ able to 
fascinate all classes, was never so received or improved except 
^ the good-natured or stupid ladies and gentlemen who were 
incapaUe of criticizing anyone who could make ^em laugh 
and cry. The rest said t^t Dickens could not describe a 
gentlotnan and called “Little Dorrit” twaddle. And the rea- 
aon was that in his books the west-end heaven appears as a 
fool’s paradise instead of being an indispensable preparatory 
adiocd for tbe New JerusiJem. Our leadmg encydopedia still 
tells us that Dickens had “no knowledge of country gentle¬ 
men.” It would be nearer the mark to say that D^ens knew 
all that really mattered to tiie world about Sir Leicester Ded- 
locA, ai^ that Thadceray knew nothing that really mattered 
about faiiDL Trollope and ThadEeray could see Chesney Wold; 
bat Dickens could see through it. 

!TbMe rcma^ are enough to reveal the penetratioa witii 
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whidi Shaw had read Didkens, but the truth goes even deeper 
that tiiat: Shaw was steeped in Dickens, and tiie two men have 
a great deal in ccnmnon both in their literary qualities and in 
their fundamental viewpoints. Both are great oomie writers, 
with a shared fondness for slapstick, farce, and wild horse> 
play. Compare, for example, the bewildered Mr. Pickwick 
being danced about by the belligerent jumping-jadc cabman 
with the helpless Edstaston in “Great Catherine*’ being 
tickled in the ribs by the Empress of Russia; or, in the same 
play, Potemkin’s maudlin intoxicatkm with Mr. Pickwick 
dashing his spectacles on the floor in tipsy glee or being trun¬ 
dled drunk in a wheelbarrow to the pound. Compare the re¬ 
volt against the Squeerses, in “Nicholas Nickleby,” in which 
Mrs. Squeers is forced to kneel down and take a spoon of 
brimstone-and-treade while Master Squeers’s head is ducked 
in the bowl, with Todger Fairmile, in “Major Barbara,*’ 
kneeling on Bill Walker’s chest, praying, “Oh Lord: break 
his stubborn spirit; but don’t urt iz dear out” while Bill roars, 
“Never you mawnd maw deah awt. Wot abaht maw ribsT* 
Compare the hens starting to lay eggs like mad in “Saint 
J oan” and the fantastic startings and plungings of Mr. Pick¬ 
wick’s horse; the crazy dandng of Androcles and the panto¬ 
mime lion and the farcical theatricality of Vincent Crummies’s 
dramatic company, including the dance of the Indian Savage 
and the Maiden. 

No one can doubt that Dickens would have delighted in 
Sidney Trefusis’s grotesque assumpticm of being the comic 
countryman Jeff Smilash in “An Unsocial Scxnalist” (es¬ 
pecially in view of Dickens’s recorded enjoyment of the funny 
countryman, in a farce he saw in his ckildhocxl, who cuimckes 
up his little hat and throws it on the ground, saying, “Dorn 
thee, squire, coom on with thy fistes theni”). One episode of 
Shaw’s novel, in fact, directly echoes one in “The Old Curi¬ 
osity Shop.” In the latter, the schoolmistress. Bliss Mon- 
flathers, upbraids Nell for being employed in Mrs. Jarley’s 
wax-works, extols the superior merit of adding to the indus¬ 
trial productkm of erne’s ooimtry by laboring in a factory far 
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three dhCDjugs a we^ and prodaims that the only right of 
the duldren of tiie poor is tl% right to toil In Shaw*s story, 
Smilash a^ Miss Wilson, the sdioolmistress, to shelter the 
wife and diildren of a shepherd whose flimsy shack has been 
blown down in a nocturnal storm: ‘ 

**You should not bring a family into the world if you are so 
poor,” said Miss Wilson severely. VCan you not see that you 
impoveridi yourself by doing so—to put the matter on no 
higher grounds.” 

“‘Beverend Mr. Malthus’s health P* remarked Smilash, re¬ 
peating his pantomime [ot drinking ale out of a mug]. 

“Some say it*s the children, and rame say it’s the drink. 
Miss,” said the man submissively. “But from what I see, fam- 
fly or no family, drunk or sober, the poor gets poorer and the 
richer every day." 

"Ain’t it disgusting to hear a man so ignorant of the im¬ 
provement in the condition of his class?” said Smilash, ap¬ 
pealing to Miss Wilson. 

Are not the accents here the accents of Dickens, even to his 
insistence that it is not drink that causes poverty, but poverty 
and its attendant miseries that reduce the poor to drink? 

Once invoked, the parallels come thick and fast. Dickens 
would have relished Cashel Byron’s music criticism couched in 
the jargon of the prizefi^dit ring, which, indeed, he anticipated, 
in a way, in “Hard Times,” with his own description of the 
commissioner of education: “He would go in and damage 
any subject whatever with his rig^t, follow up with his left, 
stop, exchange, bore his opponent (he always fought All 
Bngland) to the ropes, and fall upon him neatly. He was 
certain to knock the wind out of common sense, and render 
that unlucky adversary deaf to the call of time.” Cashel says, 
“I made out... that there is a man in the musical line nar poH 
Wagner, who is what you mi^t call a game sort of com- 
poscar; and that the music^ fancy, though they can’t deny 
that his tunes are flrst-rate, and that, so to speak, he wins his 
fights, yet they try to make out that he wins them in an out- 
hwdish way, and that he has no real scioice.” 

It tt obvious that the creator of the shrewish Mrs. Sow^ 
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berry, tbe complaining Mra. Van|at,andtltt tsnaitgaat Mra. 
Raddle would have enjoyed Androdea^a tyrannical and aelf* 
pitying wife Megaera; and that Di^ena* dretr ao BUuqr 
voluble landladies and female servants would have under* 
stood Sir Colenso Ridgeon's housekeeper Emmy; and that 
the same gusto that responded to Sam Weller would have 
luxuriated in Shaw's cockneys, from Enry Straker, the New 
Man, in “Man and Superman,” to the phflosophical dustman 
Doolittle, in “Pygmalion.” The resonblanoea are literally 
without number: William, the comic waiter, in “You Never 
Can Tell”; Candida’s father, Burgess, with his low cunning 
and whining sanctimonious cant; the drunken Drinkwater, 
in “Captain Brassbound's Conversion”; Rummy Mitchins 
and Snobby Price, in “Major Barbara.” Shaw's aristocrats 
too are often like Dickens's aristocrats: from Cholly Lcanax 
in “Major Barbara” to Lentulus in “Androdes,” who paral¬ 
lel Didcens's Lord Frederic Verisopht, the weary young 
Bamades, and the debilitated cousin in “Bleak House,” who 
says, “Better hang wrong fler than hang no fler.” One may 
note, also, the resemblance of the doctors. Sir Ralph Bloom¬ 
field Bonington and Cutler Walpole, m “The Doctor's Di¬ 
lemma,” to Sir Parker Peps and the family practitioner in 
the opening chapter of Dombey and Son; while the young 
medical student Redpenny is plainly related to Bob Sawyer 
and Ben Allen. 

The very names of many of Shaw's characters show the 
impress of Dickens’s influence. Only those intimatdy ac¬ 
quainted with both writers could say offhand which of the 
following are Didkensian diaracters and which Shavian: Lick- 
cheese, Mrs. JeUyby, Aloysia Brollikcns, Mrs. Billkhm, Sap- 
sea, Smilash, DkKxUe and Coodle, Cholly azal Dolly, Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, Sir Dexter Rig^tside, Miss Belvavini^, 
Begonia Brown, Sir Mulberry Hawk, Sir Orpheus Mid¬ 
lander. 

These resemblances extend to smne'of their more serious 
characters as welL Mrs. Dudgeon in “The Devil's Disciple” 
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ii of ^ .«uBe gHoorny breed as Mrs. Clennam in *Tfittle 
IXarritv** 0)|it'ezeoiitkMxer and victim of a wrathful Calvimst 
tli 0 olo)g 7 'movmg in her wheeldiair fate in a gocart^ 

b e t v w p eu ber bed and her bladt bier-lilu sofa, reading her 
BStde and praying that *‘her enemies might be put to the edge 
of die swo^ consumed by fire, smitten by plagues and lep¬ 
rosy.” **I am the dhild,” says Clennam, “of . strict people” 
wb^ “very religion was a gloomy sacrifice” afflicting him 
with a cowed childhood. And Dick Dudgeon says, “Children 
sufTer enou^ in this house.” 

Diis brings us to the Jdnship between Shaw and Dickens 
in the more serious ranges of emotion. Nobody has ever de¬ 
nied Dickens's mastery of surging melodrama, his command 
-of dramatie excitement, and, at his most powerful, of both 
elevated emotion and tears. And the time has long passed 
vdien Shaw must be defended against the accusation of being 
a mere witty down, a player with paradoxes, devoid of all 
warmth of feding. The world no longer requires to be oon- 
vineed of his moral earnestness and his command of the 
strongest drama and the most elevated and noble passion. 

We need only remember Morell waiting in agony for Can¬ 
dida to choose between him and Marchbanks or Candida's 
tenderness to her Ing-boy husband; and Barbara deserted in 
the West Ham shdter, whfle the other members of the Salva¬ 
tion Army go off to the meeting in Mile End Road, with 
Undershaft snorting on the trombone, Cusins shouting “Im- 
menso ghibilo,” and Bill Walker taunting her, “Wot prawce 
Sdv 3 rtion nahf* as she exclaims in despair, “My Grod: why 
has thou forsaken mef Hardly less powerful is Caesar^s 
stem repudiaticm of the doctrine of retributive justice in 
“Caesar and Cleopatra,” when all his foUowers have con¬ 
demned his merdfblneBS and exonerated Cleopatra's murder 
of PolhmuBt “If one man hi all file world can be found, now 
or forever, to know that you did wrcmg, fiiat man will have 
eifiier to conquer file world as I have, or be crucified by it.” 

Remtmb^, too. Saint Joan’s passionate withdrawal of b^ 


t. 
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confession when she learns her captors intend to keep -her 
impriscmed forever: ‘Tt is not the bread and water I fear: I 
can live on bread: when have I asked for more? It is no hard¬ 
ship to drink water if the water be dean. Bread has no sor¬ 
row for me, and water no affliction. But to shut me from the 
light of the sky and the sight of the fields and fiowers; 'to 
<^ain my feet so that I can never again ride with the soldiers 
nor climb the hills; to make me breathe the foul damp dark¬ 
ness, and keep me from ever 3 rthing that brings me back to the 
love of God when 3 rour wickedness and foolishness tempt me 
to hate Him: all this is worse than the furnace in the Bible 
that was heated seven times ... I could let the banners and 
the trumpets and the knights and soldiers pass me by and 
leave me behind as they leave the other women, if only I could 
still hear the wind in the tree s , the larks in the sunshine, the 
3 roung lambs crying through the healthy frost, and the blessed 
blessed church bells that send my angel voices floating to me 
on the wind. But without these things I OE^ot live; and by 
3rour wanting to take them away from, me, or from any hu¬ 
man creature, I know that your counsel is of the devU, and 
that mine is of God.” 

These and a himdred other climactic moments reveal how 
deeply Shaw not only understood a sweep of human emotion 
extending to the noble griefs of noble natures, but on what 
pinions he soared to the passionate comprehension of the lofti¬ 
est moral intensity. The accent, the tone, even the emotional 
range, are of course very different from those of Dickens. 
(Otherwise, as Shaw himself mig^t have said, what need was 
there for the Life-Force to create Bernard Shaw?) But the 
und^lying ethical fervor is common to both. The despairing 
voice of the dying Chancery prisoner in “Pickwidc” somberly 
anticipates Saint Joan’s lyric outcry: “Twenty years,” he ex¬ 
claims, “twenty years in this hideous gravel My heart broke 
when my child died, and I could not even kiss him in his little 
coffin. My loneliness since then .. . has been very dreadful. 
Blay Gkxl forgive me! He has seen my solitary, lingering 
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deatii.^ Or hear Louisa Gradgrind, in “Hard Times/* re> 
pzoachingr her father, whose utilitarian philosophy has re¬ 
duced her life to dust and ashes: “How could 3 ^ give me 
life and take frmn me all the inappreciable thiz^ that raise 
it from the state of conscious death? Where are the graces of 
my soul? Where are the sentiments of my heart? What hare 
you done, O father, what have ^ou done, with the garden 
tiiat should have bloomed once, in this great wilderness here?** 

At this point we come to the most deeply significant paral¬ 
lel of all between Dickens and Shaw: their shared dedication 
to the improvement of society and the welfare of man, and 
the large measure in which their criticism of social institutions 
grew out of similar insights into Iheir shortcomings and fol¬ 
lowed like paths. It is hardly too much to say that a develop¬ 
ing criticism of society was the lifework of both and the very 
soul of their art. Although they were great literary artists, 
respecting and having the very hipest standards in the craft 
they practiced, neither was an esthete. “For the sake of art 
alone/* Shaw declared, “I would not undergo the toil of writ¬ 
ing a single sentence.*’ And for Dickens, also, art was the 
servant of life, not life the servant of art. Both men, too, were 
fully as concerned with anal}'zing ihe workings of society as 
with portraying the manifestations of individual passions and 
characters—^perhaps even more, often, with society than with 
individuals, although both did their work through embodying 
their analysis in dramatic fables and for both society counted 
because it consisted of individuals. 

Everybody knows that from the beginning of Dickens’s 
career he was a reformer. Even the hi^-hearted “Pickwick 
Papers’* has its attacks on debtors’ prisons, on the unpaid 
magistrates and the chicaneries of legal practice, and on the 
venality and emptiness of party politics. “Oliver Twist” is 
a bitter blast against the new Poor Law of 1884 and the so¬ 
cial evils that produce criminal slums; “Nidiolas Nickleby” 
•gainst tile dieap Yorkshire schools; “Bleak House” against 
the Courts of Chancery; “Hard Times” against the very 
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ethos of mneteenthHsentuiy industxUum; /^Oair Hoitkuil 
Friend** a^rsinst the greed and materialism of a mim^jMlacnl- 
nated barbarism. What is not so riear to all readers is ths^ 
Di(^en8*8 onslaughts grew riiarper and mme inclusive as be 
wrote one book after another, and that be moved from scat¬ 
tered attacks on individual ei^ to on integrated perception 
that the major problems of society woe all interlinked with 
eadi other. 

At the beginning Hickenahad thought of sufl’ering and in¬ 
justice as the work of personal stupidity or sdfishness: brutal 
schoolmasters, bullying magutrates, diriionest lawyers, fool¬ 
ish or greedy officials, corrupt politicians, misgoverning aris¬ 
tocrats. He hod thought of the landowners controlling Parlia¬ 
ment 08 reactionary obstacles to reform, and of the merchants 
and factory-owners as progressives. Birt he speedily came to 
perceive that aristocratic landlords were no more opposed to 
measures preventing the dispc^session of cottagers to moke 
room for more profitable sheep-pastures than industrialists 
and mine-owners were to sbort^iing the working day to ten 
hours or to installing devices to prevent their factory hands 
from beingmutilated or killed by machinery. 

As early as the **Christnias Carol,** in 1848, Dickens began 
his analysis of the nineteenth-century economic system and 
its exploitation of the poor: Scrooge is the breathing embodi¬ 
ment of orthodox political economy fortified by the stone- 
hearted Malthusian principle that the sidk or the out-of-work 
had better die and decrease the surplus population. With 
**Dombey and Son,*’ in 1846, Didcens undertook a full-scale 
picture of British society, in whidi the business man, through 
Mr. tXxnbey, was portrayed in a far different light than he 
had appeared under when Didcens had symbolized him in the 
“Cheeryble Brothers.*' By the time of *‘Bleak House,** Dick¬ 
ens’s development almost completely foreshadowed his sdhsti- 
quent analysis. The pictore'cf nineteentii-oentury society 
there presented can be sumzharissed in* two quotations from 
Shaw; . ■ 

Modem E n g li d i political sodi^, my native sphere, seems 
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to me M ecq^imi as copscknxsnesa of cidtura and idnence of 
honOirty^ean make it. A canttn^j lie-loving^ fact-hating, scrib- 
bUnA chattorinm wealth-hunting, pleasure-hunting, celeb- 
rity^^unting mc», that, having lost tl^ fear of hell and not 
r^^aoed itl^ the love of justice, cares for nothing but the 
lion’s share of thwe wealth wrung hx^ threat of starvation from 
tte hands tiie dasses that create it. 

Clearly this is not the Dickens who burlesqued the old song 
of the !F%ae Old English G^tleman, and saw in the evils he 
attacked CHoly the sins and wickednesses and follies of a great 
chrOiiEation. Dus is Karl Marx, Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, Car¬ 
penter, rising up against civilization itself as a disease, and 
dedarhag that it is not our disorder but our order that is horri¬ 
ble; that it is not our criminals but our magnates that are 
rolling and murdering us; and that it is not merdy Tom All 
Alone’s that must be wmolished and abolished, pi^ed down, 
rooted up, and made for ever impossible so that nothing shall 
remain of it but History’s record of its infamy, hut our entire 
social system. 

The first of these quotations is from ”An Unsodd Social¬ 
ist,” and the second was written, not about ’’Bleak House,” 
but its imnrediate successor ’’Hard Times.” Both of them 
nevertiieless exactly described the vision of sodety unfolded 
in *Eleak House” and ’’Little Dorrit,” with the political 
struggles between Coodle and Doodle and all the languid and 
elegant boredmn of life at Chesney Wold taking place on a 
foundation of solid misery represented by the slum tenements 
of Tom-all-Alone’s and the exploited brickmakers of St. 
Albans, and with the venal bargains of Lord Dedmus Tite 
Bamade and the millimiaire swindler Merdle, the empty and 
idle superiority of the gentlonanly Henry Growan and his 
motiier, and the wasteful obstructionism of tl^ Ciroumloca- 
tion Office, all deriving their sustenance from the industry 
and suffering of Bleeding Heart Yard. 

In pointing out these facts, Shaw reveals, quite aocuratdy, 
how far Dicker luid progressed in social analysk. And Shaw 
goeaoQ to ddl attention to a feature of Dk^ou’s literary tedi- 
itique ttutt is equally dxaiacteristic of Shaw himself. Didena 
nowcasts off, **and casts off ter ev«r,” Shaw remarks, ’’aUre- 
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straint on his wild sense of humour. ^. here he begins at last 
to exercise quite recklessly his power of presenting a diarac- 
ter to you in the most fuitastic and outrageous terms, putting 
into its mouth from one end of the book to another hardly one 
word \duch could conceivably be uttered by any sane human 
being, and yet leaving you with an unmistakable and exactly 
truthful portrait of a diaracter that you recognize at once as 
being not only real but tjrpical. . . . But no clown gone sud¬ 
denly mad in a very mad harlequinade could express all these 
truths in more extravagantly ridiculous speeches. Dickens’s 
business in life has become too serious for troubling over the 
small change of verisimilitude, and denying himself and his 
readers the indulgence of his humour in essentials. He even 
calls the schoolmaster Mr. M’Choakumdiild, which is almost 
an insult to the serious reader. And so it was afterwards to the 
end of his life.” 

Is not the method Shaw here describes almost exactly wialo- 
gous to Shaw’s description of his own methodiw that of finding 
the right things to say and then saying them with the utmost 
exaggeration and levity? Dickens battles stupidity and cru¬ 
elty by blo\^g up their excesses to the grotesque proportions 
of a lampoon. The monomaniac, the bigot, and the sophist he 
daubs in hues that are the pure concentrate of their own vices. 
All the fimatics he overwhelms beneath mountains of non¬ 
sense that are nothing but the proliferation of their own logic 
elaborated to lunacy. The evils of society he belabors with 
scathing ferocity. In a passion of boiling wrath he pleads the 
cause of love and justice. 

Like Shaw, Dickens has come to feel that much of personal 
suffering, as well as sociid evil, is rooted deep in the structure 
of society and the attitudes that support it. “Unnatural hu¬ 
manity T’ he writes in “Dombey and Son,” “When we rfuill 
gather grapes frcnn thorns, end figs from thistles; whm fields 
of grain shall spring up from the offal in the bye-ways of our 
wicked cities, and roses blocan in the fat chun^ 3 rards that they 
fberiah, then we'may look *for natural humanity and find it 
growing from s^ch seed.” 
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Emotionally this is keyed to a far more impassioned inten- 
sity tVitn that whk^ created Shawls portrayal of Liiekdieese 
in **Widowers’ Houses,” Eliza and her father, the philosophi¬ 
cal dustman Doolittle, in “Pygmalion,” or Rummy Mitchins, 
Snobby Price, and Bill Walker in “Major Barbara”; but 
intellectually the perceptions of the’ tivp writers converge into 
a commcMi awmmess of how environment conditions charac¬ 
ter. Thus, Dickens remarks of Jo, the vagrant crossing- 
sweeper in “Bleak House,” “he is not a genuine foreign- 
grown savage, he is the ordmary home-made article. Dirty, 
ugly, disagreeable to all the senses, in body a common crea¬ 
ture of the common streets, only in soul a heathen. Homely 
filth begrimes him, homely parasites devour him, homely sores 
are in him, homely rags are on him: native ignorance, the 
growth of English soil and climate, sink his immortal nature 
lower than the beasts that perish.” 

Dickens comprehends, txx>, perhaps more deeply than 
Shaw, how oppressed people like Jo and the rioters in “Bar- 
naby Rudge” and the raging crowds in “A Tale of Two 
Cities” can go mad with injustice and cruelty and plunge into 
the blood bath of revolutionary violence. He imderstands the 
Parisian mob at one moment weeping tears of sympathy and 
joy for Dr. Manette and the next howling for more heads; 
he realizes how the gentle little roadnuender can be brought 
to gloat wolfishly in the carnage. He sympathizes with the 
love and bitterness of anguished mothers against the aged 
Foulon, “who told the famished people that they might eat 
grass,” and lets us hear their screams: “Foulon who told my 
baby it might su<k grass, when these breasts were dry with 
wanti O mother of God, this Foulonl O Heaven, our 
suffering! Hear me, my dead baby and my withered father: 
1 swear on my knees, on these stones to avenge you on 
Foulon! Husbands, and brothers, and young men, G^ive us 
the blood of Foulon, Give us the head of Foulon, Give us the 
heart of Foulon, Give us the body and soul of Foulon, Raid 
Foulon to pieces, and dig him into the ground, that grass may 
grow fit»n him T’ 
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Thougii Dickens d^kned ferochy and destmctim be 
represented in “A Tale of Two Cities,*' he brten^d tibemas 
a grim wmmmg. Revolutions were not always averted or 
crushed. Unless the selfish indifference of the prospeirons 
jrielded to a diange of heart, they might some day roe the hell- 
fury they had blown to burning in the hearts of the poor- 

IKdcens, above all, hated tyranny masquerading as love, 
and institutions designed to keep the masses in submission 
disguised as instruments of benevolence. In ‘T)avid Copper- 
field,’* Betsey Trotwood denounces Mr. Murdstone's cruelty 
to his dead wife: “You were a tyrant to the simple baby, and 
3mu broke her heart. She was a loving baby—I know that; 
I knew it years before pou ever saw her—wd through the 
best part of her weakness you gave her the wounds die 
died of.** 

And in his own voice in “Our Mutual Friend,** Dickens 
speaks of how the poor shudder away from the charity of the 
“great blank barren Union House,** is^ch; differs from the 
County Jan “in its dietary, and in itr lodgings, and in its 
tending of the sick*’ only by being “a much more penal estab¬ 
lishment.** His warm-hearted plea for a more loving treat¬ 
ment of the unfortunate rises to a passion of indignant iitmy 
when he exclaims, “It is a remarkable Christian improve¬ 
ment to have made a pursuing Fury of the Giood Samari¬ 
tan.” 

There are those who have wondered how much love was m 
Shaw's heart, but it is impossible to qimstion his passion for 
justice. That passion led him much further in the complete 
rejection of capitalist society than it led Didcens. Although 
he saw economic interests as dreadfully powerful, IMckens 
was not an economic determinist and did not accept a purely 
economic interpret a tion of society and of cIms intmstK. 
Shaw differed witii Marx in detail, especially in Mane's lidxir 
tiieory of value, but in many ways adopted a Marxian inter¬ 
pretation of history. Didcens did not reject the profit syitan 
utteify and demand equality dt hacome as Shaw did m ^^The 
ItttdUgent Wmnan’s Guide to SodatUm and Capitaltyiir*’ 
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1^ IXtikxm did demand Hiat government be remade to con- 
atitufce Hadf tiie protector of the people against unr^jolated 
greed. He 'teas farthest of all from indining, as Shaw some- 
times sejBQoed to do, to accept the idea of the dictator'hexo. 
Dkiceos had no belief ahatmever in the self-diosen leaders. 

have very little faith," he said in1870, the year be died, "in 
tiie people who govern us, but gr^at confidence in the People 
wfacnn they govern." 

But in spite of these differences there can be no doubt that 
m analyzing the proldana of modem society Didcens and 
Shaw in many ways saw eye to eye, and hardly any doubt 
that although Shaw*s insights were further influenced by 
Morris, Buskin, Henry Grcorge, and Karl Marx, Didcens 
exerted a powerful pressure upon the early bent of Shaw’s 
mind. It is no exaggeration to say that Dickens’s criticisms 
of society were among the roots of Shaw’s own developed 
attitude toward society. It is that deepest kindhip of all that 
should be stressed in dosing. The final accdade to Dickens 
may be phrased again in Shaw’s own words, a moving tribute 
from one great benefactor of humanity to another: 

If Dickens’s day as a sentimental romancer is over, his day 
as a social prop^t and social critic is only dawning. Thadr- 
eray’s Bnglana is gone, TroOope’s England is gone; even 
Thatieray and Trollope mingled with their truth a consider^ 
able alloy of what the govemmg dasses liked to imimine they 
were, and yet never quite succeeded in beiim. But^deens^ 
England, the England of Barnacle and Stfltstalk^ and 
Hamlets Aunt, invaded and overwhdmed by Merdle 
Veneering and Fledgby, with Mr. Gradgrind tiieoriang and 
Mr. Bounderby bullying in theprovinces, is revealki^tself 
in evjary day’s news, as the real Emgland we live in. 

His ascendancy is greater now than ever, because, like 
Bedh over^ he^ had "a third manner," in whidi be produced 
works whidi influenced his contemporaries as litlte as the 
Wfa tii Symphony influenced Spohr or Weber, Init wbkh ate 
t^hianei^ tiw piesent generation as mudi as the Ninth Sym* 
phony lofliuhoed Sdnimaxm and Wagner. 

. was 1y ,far gredtest man mice Shakespeaie that 
Ifa l^N wd haa ever prodewsedm that line. 
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O F G^rge Bernard Shaw, bom at Dublin an even 
hundred years ago the twenty-sixth of this July 
just past, the definitive “Life” has yet to be writ¬ 
ten. Archibald Henderson’s initial Boswellian performance— 
still the best among Shavian biographies—^brings the diron- 
icle down only to 1910, at whidi date Shaw, aged fifty-four, 
had another forty years ahead of him in which to fall in love 
with Mrs. Patrick Campbell, to reject both the Nobel prize 
and a knighthood, and to produce, in addition to numerous 
other plays, “Pygmalion,” “Heartbreak House,” “Back to 
Methuselah,” and “Saint Joan.” Subsequent biographical 
studies—including Henderson’s second vmture, and those of 
Frank Harris, S. Winsten, and Hesketh Pearson—diligently 
pursue Shaw into his seventies and eighties, but, published 
with an apparent urgency during the subject’s lifetime and 
under his scrutiny, manifestly suJGTer both from an intrusive 
self-consciousness and from an inevitable lack of perspective. 
Supplonented though these studies be by contributions from 
Shaw’s own pen, self-sketches and generous portions of his 
correspondence with Ellen Terry, Plorence Farr, and Stella 
Campbell, fresh biographical material may reaaonalfiy be ex¬ 
pected to turn up—available in fact is St. John Ervine’s— 
to amplify the already voluminous Shavian story. For such 
disclosures the definitive “Life” must wait. 

Meanwhile, those among the living who, having personal 
recollections of Bernard Shaw, may feel imder some oUiga- 
tion to conlribute their mite, before it is too late, to the Irish 
p]a 3 rwright’s chronicle, are likely to &q>eTienoe no ooeasicai 
more impelling than the commemoration, in 19^0, of Shaw’s 
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centenAry. Thus lesponsive to the event, the writer of these 
lines—is to say I; for nothing, apparently, avails in the 
circumstances but &e vulnerable first perscm singular—^fihds 
hitiMcff persuaded to enter the ensuing raninisoenoes on the 
Shavian record: this with considerable hesitatkm, something 
too much of the recorder unavoidably appearing in the nar¬ 
rative. ^ 

Shaw, when first 1 met him, was in his sixtieth year. I was 
but twenty-four. Circumstances—^reserved for a more auto¬ 
biographic hour—had auspiciouriy secured me that essen¬ 
tial of English social acceptance, a letter of introduction. This 
open sesame, hopefully presented by me at 10 Adelphi Ter¬ 
race, and confis^ted, so far as I could see, by Shaw*s man¬ 
servant at the protective wrought iron staircase barrier, had 
yet to work its magic when, a few days later, one November 
evening in 1015 I attended a Fabian Society lecture by Bea¬ 
trice Webb. On the platform, supporting the speaker, sub¬ 
sequently one of my best European friends, sat Shaw. That 
was my first glimpse of him. Having ears, 1 heard little that 
evening of the lecture; having eyes, I saw nothing but Shaw. 
Intercepting him and Mrs. Shaw at the close of the lecture 
near the stage door, I presented myself, referring inquiringly 
to that confiscated letter of introduction. He was extremely 
affable, making no effort to avoid me. Tea, certainly, he had 
received the letter. So—cordially offering me his hand—I was 
a friend of Molly’s? Then, addressing his wife, *T really must 
do something for Miss O’Reilly”; and, turning to me, 
*Would you mind ccnning at the same time as Miss O’Reilly f’ 
1 did not mindl If I would give him my address—he could 
not linger to talk with me there in the corridor—he prmnised 
to let me know “when he could have me.” His greetings to 
Molly! And, politely excusing himself, he was gone.... At 
least once, thought I, I had seoi Shaw plain.. . . The next 
day, b^rond my every expectation, came a note asking that I 
teH^hcme Mr. Bernard Shaw. Thus informally came my first 
hiviti^on to 10 Adelphi Terrace. 
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At the Appointed boiur, «oec»rdin^ 3 r^ I stood • fteocsod tiiase 
befoze tiie inm gate* half way iq> Hie tiaxra* aaod 

found myself presofitly quite alone* awaiting my boat and 
hostess in thdr library. Omspkuous, above a writj^ cabmet, 
was tibe bronze b^ of Shaw 1^ Rodin (^^Just as I am* wiHi- 
out one plea”); above the fireplace* earved in the white 
enamel woodwork, the inherited but apposite Soottioism* 
“They say. Qubat say thay? Lat thame say**; on the walls, 
portraits of Nietzsche and Einstein, a Whistler etdiing* Beer* 
bohm cartoons of Shaw in color, drawingpi by Rodin* Bothen- 
stein, Sargmt; on the shelves, among hundreds of vohjmes, 
not a sin^e book by Shaw. 

Within a moment entered two women: Mrs. Shaw and— 
acme of thou^tfulness—^the only other guest, my sponsoring 
angel* MoUy. The next instant Shaw himself was with us, 
and* after brief amenities, the four of us were invited into the 
diningroom. For the ladies and myself the pi^cefderesMtonce 
were the choicest of lamb chops—“cbAzred corpses,** m Shaw*8 
challenging phrase; for Shaw—ascetic “by detepiunation**— 
two eggs, perfectly poached in a mould, of whidh, whether on 
vegetarian principk or merely as a matter of taste, he ate 
only the whites. 

Shaw, genial and boyish—his speech an utter delight to 
the sensitive ear—^tactfully directed the conversation to mat^ 
ters in which his guests* both Americans, might well take an 
interest. In America—for one such item—he informed us* he 
would be paid three hundred pounds for on article whidi in 
England would bringhima mere twenty-two. From America 
—an item of broader significance—^the pacifists, alarmed at 
the current proposal to enlarge the United States Navy, had 
sent him an invitation to cross the Atlantk; to speak cm Uni¬ 
versal Peace and Disarmament. “I felt like writing them*** 
said Shaw, **that now is Hie tioK for America to build, not 
^xte^ but Ihirfy-two dread n oughts**—an amplification, J 
observed* of Oemual Mit<te:ier*8 naval estim&te in **Pjess 
CiiJpQgs.** “Of course*** he resumed* **I dete^ war, as you 
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loEKyirf but if AatncA is to keep peace she must huild a navy 
near vdale Europe is busy with oUier things,” Shaw’s most 
recent oonirihution to the European situation had been his 
eo fltw mir s ial and misunderstood “Common Sense about the 
War/*- wlikh» quoted out of context for their own purposes 
by the Genntuss in Morocco, had been u^ to exalt Shaw as 
a “prophet.” As a remit, he told us, he had been" asked for 
“four lines** to be used as an oracular utterance in the Moroc* 
can press. Four lines being insufficient, in his opinion, for a 
prophet of Allah, he had'sent instead “a long letter in the 
pro^etic style”; then, playfully, “splendid stuff, you know, 
just what a good prophet would say!” His amiability, with 
which, as he was later to say, he always “astonished stran¬ 
gers/’ made him—again his words—“quite charming.” 

Luncheon oonduded, we returned to the library, where 
Shaw—a very good listener, especially responsive to intelli¬ 
gent questions—adroitly turned half an hour*s ^rious dis- 
cusskm of the military situation into lighter vein by propos¬ 
ing, after pledging us to secrecy as to its contents, to show its 
effect upon himself through reading his one-act play of the 
wartime moment, “O’Flaherty, V. C.” Besides, he admitted, 
he wanted to observe an American’s reaction. “O’Flaherty,” 
he expected, would be staged in America soon. Designed for 
the Abbey Theatre, this playlet, though in Shaw’s words “a 
recruiting poster in disguise,” was, like “Common Sense 
about the War,” generally viewed with great distrust, and its 
production prdiibited by the Irish authorities. Its initial per- 
fonnance, at Hammersmith, indeed, was postponed until two 
full years after the first World War had ended. Our privi¬ 
leged preview of “O’Flahertjr” that afternoon—Shaw’s lively 
interpretation heightening our enjoyment—^was, in more 
smses than one, rare entertainment. 

T lea.'ving Addphi Terrace—^the point to be made re* 
qubres a s^-revdlatory parenthesis—I was unacocnmtdbly 
depressed. A few steps toward the Strand (m my way to Pad- 
to oateh the express for Oxford, I was overwhehned 
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by a fit of ‘*the bhies,” an unwonted mehuxdMly frtnn whkb 
it took me several days to recover. What had stnick me—^the 
light dawned much later —was Shawl More agreeable be 
could not have been. Eyes more kindly, blue under beetlh^ 
eyebrows, I have yet to meet. No host could have put an in¬ 
significant guest more graciously at his ease. Yet, despite this 
most memorable of experiences, 1 was completely down in 
the dumps, my youthful ego (no negligible commodity) laid 
sickeningly low, unintentionally of course, by Bernard Shaw. 
In debate with others up to that time I had customarily been 
sufficiently able to hold my single-trade own; with Shaw— 
many-faceted mind—^there simply had been no debate! Anti¬ 
cipating his opponents* every argument, he had scrupidously 
presented, with obvious relish and as if to relieve his guests 
of an unnecessary effort, the case, and if need be the cases, 
against himself. That day, the easy athleticism of Shaw*s 
mind—a mental agility such as I had never before come up 
against, and such as I have never subsequently encoiintered— 
had, by its “effortless superiority,’* so far put ihy panting 
psyche out of the running as utterly to deflate it. 

Twenty-five years later, relating the effect of my first 
direct exposure to Shavian brilliance to an old friend, a class¬ 
mate who also had been in his early twenties whoi first he met 
Shaw, I was surprised and gratified to learn that his initial 
reaction, vividly remembered, had been precisely like mine. 
We agreed, in retrospect, that we should not have been so 
dismayed: had we not both in our time been disconcerted by 
the anti-Shavian position of Major Barbara’s munitions- 
making father and fascinated by the intellectual unassail- 
ability of the Devil himself in Don Juan’s sparkling Hell? 

Shaw, almost exclusively self-educated, had, like others 
similarly situated, only contempt for colleges and their “aca- 
daotiic celebrities,” most of whom, with the noteworthy ex¬ 
ception of Gilbert Murray—the model for Cusins in “Major 
Barbara”—he clabned, on a later oqcasion, to have “diianiased 
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... AS nitwits.** In ocmfonnify with this attitude was Shaw’s 
ashing me—it was my seooiui visit with him» and we were 
quite alone in his library—^why 1 was ‘‘wasting my time at 
Oxford.” Neither that University, to which I was inviting 
him, nor its sister at Cambridge would he visit, not even to 
address at those institutions the undergraduate chapters of 
his favorite orguuzation, the Fabian Society. Shaw, claiming 
through “living experiences” rather than by “academic edu¬ 
cational tests” to have become “one of the best educated men 
in the worid,” had to acknowledge his astonishing deficiency 
in languages other than his native tongue. French, which, on 
the authority of Rodin, Shaw spoke “not well, but with sudi 
force as to impress himself,” he cliumed to be able to read “as 
familiarly as English,” and of German he had managed to 
pick up enough “to guess [his] way through most of the let¬ 
ters [received] in that language.” “As a linguist in conversa¬ 
tion” Shaw frankly confessed himself “hopeless.” As an 
enthusiastic student of both spoken and written English, how¬ 
ever, the phonetics of which—witness “Pygmalion”—^long 
claimed his attention, and the oiihography of which, offend¬ 
ing him literally to his dying day, found a place, with pro¬ 
vision for its improvement, in his Last Will and Testament, 
Shaw had for a time to suspend his distrust of academic au¬ 
thorities that he might absorb some of the learning of Henry 
Sweet, distinguished lingtiistic scholar at Oxford, of vdiom, 
as Shaw admits, “there are toudbes” in Eliza Doolittle’s heart¬ 
less professor, Henry Higgins. 

With “living experience” Shaw had an opportunity to sup¬ 
plement his critique of the conduct of the war. The British 
military authorities, appreciative, as the British public was 
not, of his “Common Sense about the War,” offered him an 
honorary captaincy, put him in appropriate uniform, and in-> 
vited him to France for a first-hand inspection of the military 
situation at the front. Shortly after his return, walking home 
fnMU a Fabian Society lecture with Shaw along the blacked- 
out Strand, I got his reaction. “Of course,” he insisted, “I 
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stni detest war. But it*s extremely Oue gets 

keyed up to a pitdi of nervous e xc i te mept vvliidi makes life 
away from the firing line dull hy contrast. It** like living in 
an oxygenated chamber.** A pause. “How quiet it Seems 
here P’ Another, pause. ‘Tve been invited to visit the trmdies 
again, the Italian front this time; but I hesitate to go, it*8 so 
demoralizing.** He never did go. At the comer of Addphi 
Terrace we stood a long time talking. I remember his having 
dismissed Ambassador Kellogg, when I mmtioned his pact, 
with a vehanent “that idiot !"—^the most vitui)erative expres¬ 
sion I ever heard him use. Expecting soon to return to Amer¬ 
ica I was reluctant—and told him so—to bid hkn good-night; 
it mi^t be farewell for years; could he not reconsider his de¬ 
termination never to visit the United States? “Some day I 
might" he responded quite simply, “Charlotte wants me to.** 
Recorded in a letter written a few hours thereafter, my im¬ 
pression was of ‘*a great, wholesome, natural boy, with a 
brain beyond his years; if as unaffected and amiable with 
others as always with me, it*s no wonder people like him.** 
Years did go by before I saw Shaw again, this time 
(Adelphi Terrace' a casualty of postwar reconstruction) at 
his ^acious new London flat in Whitehall Coint. Passing 
through London in 1929, en route to Leningrad and Moscow, 
I spent more than an hour, after the sociability of lundieon, 
tr 3 nng in vain to persuade him to visit the U.S^;R. with me. 
(Two years later, aged seventy-five, he did xnake the journey, 
with Lord and Lady Astor and Philip Kerr, soon to succeed 
to the title of Marquess of Lothian.) Shaw, lifelong student 
of Marx and enthusiastic supporter of the Communist Revo¬ 
lution, berated the Bolsheviki for one great failure: they had 
not established that equality of income which, first publidy 
proposed by him in 1918 in an address before tihe National 
Liberal Club of London, had served as tiie undeiiying thesis 
of his just-published “Intdligent W(nnan*s Guide to Social- 
and Capitalism.** “T^ Unde Joe for me,** be earnestly 
jdiied as I was taking my leave, -that he hash*t caught up 
ySt with Bernard Shaw.** 
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' On AiiQtiiar«fterBpcni, alone with Shaw, in^dled to apeak 
of the hifl^enoe he had been i^on my generation, those who 
had been of ecdl^ie age prtor to the catastrophe of 1914,1 re¬ 
lated, beUering he might be glad to know, bow the reading of 
one of his plays—^it had been “Man and Superman*’—had 
oorapletely redirected the course of my thinking. “Of course P* 
without the slightest deprecatory attitude, one of the capti¬ 
vating things about Shaw, “of course,” came his immediate 
response, “that’s how it happens; that’s the way it happoied 
to me. It was 3 rour Henry George who opened my eyes to the 
economic basis of society and made a socialist of me.” Shaw, 
just turned twenty-sis: when his economic and political con¬ 
version by the author of “Progress and Poverty” took place, 
never forgot his intellectual indebtedness. He refers to it 
repeatedly. For the “Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Social¬ 
ism and Capitalism,” he writes, the claim can be made that 
“in this book [he is] doing no more than finishing Henry 
George’s job.” As far back as December, 1904, Shaw, fully 
acknowledging what he owed to George, had concluded a long 
letter to Hamlin Garland, Chairman of the 1905 “Progress 
and Pover^’ dinner at New Yoric, with the statement: “my 
ambition is to repay my debt to Henry George by comii^ 
over [to America] some day and tr 3 ring to do for your yourig 
men v^t Henry George did nearly a quarter of a coitury 
ago for me.” 

This ambition, realized in part some twenty-eight years 
later, was responsible for several paragraphs of the only lec¬ 
ture ever ddivered by Shaw in America—a ninety-minute 
address to an audience whidi filled all available space at the 
New YoA Metropolitan Opera House and which, exhaust¬ 
ing the sev^ty-eight year old speaker, turned out, in his own 
words, to be his “farewell to tl» platform and its vanities.” 
Said Shaw: ’T am here to-night to pay back an old debt that 
I ofwe to Am»i(». In my youth... I did not know that Ihm 
waa sudh a timig as political sdenoe. I went one night, quite 
casually, into a hall in Ixmdon; and there I heard a man de¬ 
liver a speech which turned the whole currentof my life. That 
. naan yw an Aineriean, Hony George. Wdl, Henry George 
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set me on the economic trail* the trail of political science. Im- 
mediatdy afterwards I read Earl Marx and all tiie political 
scientists of that time; but it was the American Henry 
George who made me do it; and therefore, as that was the be¬ 
ginning of my jniblic Ufe, I have thought it fitting that at the 
end of it I should come to r'q>ay to America a little of the im¬ 
pulse that Henry Grcorge gave me.*' 

The morning following ibis lecture Shaw stood on the deck 
of tbe Empress of Britain—^the ship upon which he and his 
wife were sailing around the globe—surrounded and hard 
pressed by some forty or fifty none-tooK^nsiderate reporters 
and cameramen by whom he had consented to be interviewed. 
Of a sudden, worming her way through the legs of the 
crowd, a woman, a tiny woman, miraculously emerged di¬ 
rectly in front of lanky Shaw, six feet one inch in his boots. 
Standing within a yard of Shaw throu^^out this journalistic 
siege, I witnessed—eyes wide open and ears alert—^this to¬ 
tally unexpected female intrusion. Slightly disheveled and 
a-tiptoe, the little lady tilted her head toward the Shavian 
heights. *'Mr. Shaw," she called up at him, "Mr. Shawl I’m 
Anna G^rge, Henry George's daughter.” What happened 
next has been variously reported. Agnes de Mille, Anna’s 
daughter, reconstructing the episode in 1950, concludes her 
fanciful evocation of the scene (in the main sentimental and 
in part too silly for credence), with the fictitious toudi: "He 
bowed, laughing, over her hand.” The imaginative Herald 
Tribune reporter, no doubt on deck, but apparently not 
within earshot, r^tes that "a woman [unidentified] told 
[Shaw] his speech had bem too, too divine, and she planted 
an unexpected kiss on an unbearded spot beside his nose." 
The Times representative, so far above the battle, it seems, 
as to have missed both bowing and kissing, informs his read¬ 
ers that "suddenly confronted by the daughter of Henry 
George . . . [who] told him impulsively that he had over¬ 
whelmed his audience,” Shaw "contemplated Ihe daughter of 
Ihe man who had inspired him in youth . . . became tempo- 
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nurily earnest,” and—sheer inroition—having “muimured 
sadly: 'Some of it was very bad; I*m afraid I bungled a ^reat 
deal of it^*... walked abstractedly away.” Dare I, with these 
embroidered accounts before me, and bearing in mind Shaw’s 
own .dictum that ”no two people recollect the same incident in 
the same way,” dare I trust myself to penetrate to the fire 
smothered under all this conjured-up smoke? A bow there 
certainly was, and a kiss: both Shaw’s. The bow, not so deep 
as to reach tiny Anna’s hand, was just low enough to permit 
a light toudi of the Shavian lips—I could hardly believe my 
own riveted eyes—^upon her forehead I There was no accom- 
pan 3 ring Shavian laughter, nor was Shaw in the least ab¬ 
stracted, nor did he then walk away. But certain it is —this, 
if need be, upon oath—that Mrs. William de Mille, nSe Anna 
George, was kissed, chastely, no doubt, and for her late 
father’s sake, by George Bernard Shaw on the deck of the 
Empress of Britain at its berth in the North River the morn¬ 
ing of April 12,1988. 

At that morning’s interview, Shaw, exasperated by the 
cameramen’s disregard of his stipulation that they take only 
silent pictures of him, stepped out of focus, and, with a sweep 
of his long arm, deliberately knocked one of the nucrophones 
to the deck and carried another, as be mistakenly thought, 
out of range. 

Prior to the interview Shaw had entertained at breakfast 
aboard ship Princess Kropotkin, Robert Loraine, whose John 
Tanner in the initial New IToik production of “Man and 
Superman” had been a triumph, Lawrence Langner of the 
Theatre Guild, and Mrs. Langner. Mrs. Shaw, with her 
wonted discretion, had remained in her cabin. When, about 
half past nine, I arrived, LoraJne and the Princess had taken 
their leave, and the Langners, understandably annoyed at the 
interruption of their tite d tHe, sat in silence, while Shaw, 
momentarily deserting them, came half way across the saloon 
to greet me, welcomed me with unaffected cordiality, and con¬ 
ducted me back to his guests, to whom he winningly intro¬ 
duced me as “a very old friend.” Of the ensuing half hour’s 
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gcoeml conv e r sa tion, tem&iated Shaw's invftatios^ J^orck- 

oeed with hfai to the dedc to meet the gentlemen of Ihe 
I made no notes. Mr. Langner, in "The Magic Curtain," 
published nearly a score of years later, mars his recoHeetkm 
of the morning’s events with several inaccurades the least of 
vdikdi is the misspelling of Robert Loraine's name. 

News reports, not only of the Empress of Britun inter* 
view, but also of the previous evening’s lecture, frequency 
garUed, were matdied in hostility editorial comment. The 
New York Times and the Herald Tribune, most uncharitable 
in their editorials, one captioned “A Tragic Comedian," the 
other "A Mess of Potash,” were ill-naturedly contenq>tuoas 
of both Shaw and his performance. This may have motivated 
Slew’s warning, in the following year's edition of his “Col¬ 
lected Flays”: “In some imacoountable way I seem to cast a 
spell on journalists which makes them recklessly indifferent 
not only to common veracity but to human possibility.” 

In view of the fact that journalistic hostility arose, appw- 
ently, from the belief that Shaw's ninety-minute denuncia¬ 
tion of institutions and policies had been insolently directed 
against the Unitod States alone, it seems well to record that 
Shaw, publishing his New York lecture in London under 
the title “The Political Madhouse in America and Nearer 
Home,” supplied Ihe following prefatory statement: “It 
would be the silliest hypocrisy to keep up the pleasantry of 
implying, as I did at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
Yoric .... that the follies md futilities I ascribed to our 
American cousins arc peculiar to their contiiMnt. To plrase 
my American audience I made fun of the Hundredpercent 
Anttrican; but the truth is that Hundredpercent Ameri¬ 
can is a harmless and well-meaning diild axnpared to the 
Hundredpercent Prendunan, German Naai, or 

Japanese.... The main pomts of my ha r a ng ue apply to Eng¬ 
land as urgently as to the United States.... I therefore con- 
edate my American friends by invith^ my Ei^liah imes to 
it^ly everything I asy of the Amepeans in this bocktotfa^n- 
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seh^ wSiii tbe aMunnce tluiitb^ deaerve it no len; uid lliat 
di^ qf judgment may be no further oB, if so far." 

3%l8 etmciliatory invitation was in print and exasperating 
some of my Snglish friends when, in 1085, agam a luncheon 
guust at Whitdiall Court, I next met Shaw, llten in hn 
eightieth year, he was bubbling over with an entirdy different 
subject, the cinema. Long reluctant to have his plays trans¬ 
ferred to the silver screen, he had finally not only capitulated 
to the demands, and the rewards, of the moving-picture age, 
but had, again a matter'of “living experience," set himself 
upasamasterof cmramtographic technique. Showingmehow 
the cameramen, inept fools, had operated, and how, schooled 
by him, they had ultimately acquired some comprdiension of 
their business, he was in and out of his chair every minute and 
striding all over the large sitting room as he made his boyish 
demonstration. His vitality was that of a man under fifty. 
He exuded health I Never, I am certain, shall I look upon the 
like of him again. For some of his plays, he explained to me, 
he had had to provide “entirely new sc^es, or to rewrite old 
ones," to fit the new medium. No one else, he insisted, would 
ever be permitted to tamper with his script. The plays, 
whether adapted to the screen or not, remained inviolably his. 
Upon my observation that his conversion to “the movies”— 
yes, he was familiar with the Americanism—^was apparently 
without mental, by which I meant artistic, reservation, he 
thoughtfully responded: "No, not altogether; not entirely. 
Something may be lost. But what can one do? Who would 
play to hundreds when with much less trouble he can play to 
mOlionsf ^ At Malvern, however, where I sew him the year 
following, he was eagerly playing in orthodox fashion to 
hundreds. 

After the Malvern festival of 1986 it was never my good 
fortune to see Shaw again. Whoi, after an absence from Eu¬ 
rope of a dozen years, 1 found mysdf once more in London, 
I wrote suggesting that he select an aftomcxm fcnr me to drop 
in cm fahn at Ayot Saint Lawrence. His wife had been dead 
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several yvars. More recently he had lost his closest of frioids, 
first Beatrice and then Sidney Webb, both buried, primarily 
through ShaVs initiative, in Westminster Abbey. Practically 
alone in the world, he claimed he was not lonely. He missed, 
so he told Hesketh Pearson, only one person—himself, ‘‘the 
mtui I used to be.” Once, a few days after his ninetieth birth¬ 
day, he had, as I learned, arisen from sleep feeling '^extremely 
queer,” and convinced he was going to die. I should, accord¬ 
ingly, have been less unprepared than I was for the reply 
which, dated 29th June, 1948, and signed 6 . B. S., now lies 
on my desk before me: “Ho 5 ^u realize,” he wrote, “that 
I am an old spectre at the end of my 92nd year? I had rather 
you remembered me as I was in my prime.” To this day, on 
his centenary, I so think of him. I never knew Shaw old. 
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By nancy hale 

A t Grettysburg, familiar to them as the halfway point 
between home and St. David’s, Elvira Wilson and 
her son, nicknasbed Pete, paused for lunch before 
turning south into Maryland and Virginia. Something was 
missing; this was the first time in five years that Pete’s father, 
Jimmy Wilson, was not along to make of the return to school 
a gay, triumphant, almost riotous o<^^ion; Jimmy had had 
to go to Detroit. They were rather subdued, Elvira felt anxi¬ 
ously, as they went into the short-order joint Jimmy always 
stopped at, and ordered hamburgers and milk and coffee. 
This would never do. Next year Pete would go away, in a 
more final sense, to college; how degrading to have his last re¬ 
turn to school a depressing one alone with his mother. Elvira 
placed one teaspoon behind the other, on the counter, and 
with her fist pounded the rear spoon sharply, so that the 
front one jumped bowl first into the glass of water. Pete’s 
face broke into a grin; the counterman laughed. Jimmy’s old 
trick was always a success. 

After lunch they turned south on Route 15 and tore down 
through the increasingly green, increasingly lush landscape. 
It was almost like being granted something normally for¬ 
bidden—the page turned back to summer, a chance to live 
over again time that was actually finished. Thick green wil¬ 
lows wept over the gingerbread balconies of brick houses deep 
in the country. Town by town the countryside became more 
Southern, relaxed, yearning. Elvira drove at a steady sixty- 
five, with style, the way her father had taught her to drive 
long ago in an old red Jordan roadster. She sat erect, her 
neat, smooth head held very high, but Pete slouched, like all 
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the young today* hia head badt againat the seat* one fbol 
propped on the dashboard. As th^ left Frederidc* BCary- 
land* he began to whistle an old haunting tune. 

**What*s thatf* dieadked. 

He sang: “I’d love to get you... 

But her attention had been distracted by the appearance 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains to the west of them, xunnin^ 
along parallel to their rapid passage. Heavy* looming* in¬ 
scrutable* they abruptly appeared to her* for the first time, 
frightening- She stepped the car’s speed up to seventy and 
tipped her chin higher. 

“Hey*” Fete said mildly* taking his foot down off the 
dashboard. 

She gave a little laugh and continued to hold the speed. 1. 
was a pretty pass* she thou^t* when one became afraid of 
inanimate objects. She supposed it might have something tc 
do with what people called a resistance to Pete’s leaving her; 
a dread of losing him. But idbe had been that kind o: 
sap. Jimmy always phrased it, that one held oae’t child solely 
in trust, against his becoming a man. When she thought how 
her own father had trained her for independence—^the targe 
practice, the fi 3 nbng lessons, the full allowance at sixteen.... 
But in the meantime the mountains traveled along beside 
them* high, perilous, and smnehow terrible. 

It occurred to her that perhaps the Blue Ridge really die 
look different today. 

“Them there hoary pinnacles are quite something* aren’t 
theyf ’ die asked cautioudy. 

“Aw* shudes,” Pete saJd^Them ain’t no hoary pinnacles. 
Them’s just some little oldi^^^;i^tmtry mountains.” 

But she thought it helped tf^ way the mountains made her 
fed, to keep talking. 

“Does anybody ever go skiing in tbemf ’ she cemtinued, as 
flhe took a curve with a sn^tih turn of hmr thin wrists. 

, '‘IToo forested,” Pete said. “Some of the guys go climbing 
ll*^iem« thov^h* w|lh their familieg* wedoends.” 
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**IVe never been attracted to napuntain-cUmlHiig, have 
' j^r* dbe ingoired oonveraatkmally. 

**X d<ni^ know. Never gave it much thought.” 

“I read somewhere,” she said, “what some mountain- 
climber said alien he was asked why he climbed—^Everest, I 
guess. He said, ‘Because it’s there.' ” 

“Seems kind of a dumb reason,” Pete said. “You mean he 
didn't even want to!” 

He went back to whistling. To their right the mou nt a in s 
marched along southwards, in sombre, mysterious ranks, the 
higher and the lower. They were more purplish than blue; 
they seoned almost to topple, but the mists sustained them. 
In the for^fTOund the rich country ran, raw red and bright 
green, over the rolling hills, and ihe road ran over the coun¬ 
try like a white tape laid down ahead; but lift 3 rour eyes higher 
and there stood the nKiuntains, waiting; threatening vnth an 
ambiguous eloquence. Elvira looked away at her wrists as 
they controlled the wheel; from one of them hung a gold 
bracdet; the cuffs above them were heather-mixture tweed; 
she wore a white sDk blouse with her suit, and the collar was 
pinned with a gold horse's bit. 

“Hey, Mom,” Fete said. He shifted his weight and re¬ 
crossed his long, strai^t, skinny legs. 

“Yessir,” she said. 

“Ijodc,” he said, and paused. 

“Looking,” she said. 

“Pop said something,” Pete said hesitantly, “about giving 
away some of my stuff to the WeUes brat. 1 mean, 1 didn't 
want jmu to exactly clean out my room so I would hardly 
recognize it when I got home Christmas, or anything.” 

“I guess you'll have no trouble recognizing it,” she said 
lightly. “You don’t want us to leave it totally untou<hed by 
mortal hands, do you? Or you want it should be a shrine— 
Jamea WOsmi, Jr., slept heref 

Pete laughed. 

“Heck no,” he said. “I'm saving that.” 
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They were crossing the Virginia line. 

“But I was just thinking,” Pete said. 

“An excellent practice,” she said. 

“I was thinking about that Erector set yc»i gave me way 
back. The thing is, I just didn’t want Pop to give it to the 
Welles brat. That always was a super Erector set, Mean. I’d 
sort of like to hang on to it.” 

She glanced sidewise at him and, catching his eye, made a 
humorous face. 

“You plan to clutch it in your hot little fiat as you arrive 
at Dartmouth?” she said. 

He shrugged his broad, fiat, skinny shoulders. 

“I guess it is sentimental,” he allowed. 

“Un tout petit peu,” she said. 

“Which being translated?” 

“You’ll get it in first-year French,” she said. 

Pete put his head back against the seat again and, after a 
moment, began to whistle, the same old, haunting time that 
had followed them all the way down from the higher, more 
autumnal states. She knew that she associated it with some¬ 
thing and was unwilling to plumb what. 

“I’d love to get you . . .,” Pete sang softly to himself. 

As she listened, the car whirled past a weathered, paintless 
Virginia shack; two scrub pines in front, and a desolate old 
Ford pickup truck. The front door of the shack stood open 
on darkness, and, in the instant they swept by, a hen came 
wandering, pecking, out of the door. They tore on down the 
long road to school. To Rie west the moimtains still ranged, 
purplish, demanding, and inescapable. 

It was with relief that l^b^a took the turn into the nar¬ 
rower road running east, that led to St. David’s and left the 
Blue Ridge bdiind them. 

“It won’t be long now,” she remarked cheerfully. 

“That’s right" he replied in a nasal, mock-radio accent. 

Soon the school Appeared, crowning a low hill off across 
the rolling countryside like a minor Acropolis, with its classic 
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gyzaniunum, the Great HaH, Andencm HaB» 
iuidtbe whifte-«c^tuxnned dormhp^ 

^^That’s a fizte sight,” she said. 

”Ndt half bad for a salt mine,” he agreed. 

They drew up with dash m front of Xmnber Hiree darmi> 
tory, where most sixth-formers lived. Pete oontmued to 
lounge back, squinting speculatively at bis future living- 
quarters. 

“Brooding, my good man?” Blvira enquired briskly. 
“We’ve got to get cracking. Get this crate unloaded before 
we go into Mr. Harrison’s office. 

“Front and center,” she ordered. Pete’s abstracted expres- 
skm broke into a grin. 

“Right,” he said, and, jumping out, began to pull the bags 
out of the back of their station-wagon. 

“Put your back into it,” she encouraged. She could hear 
Jimmy saying the words, in other years; gaily, inimitably. 

A tall boy with red hair came around the side of the dormi¬ 
tory. 

“If it isn’t Wilson. I’ll be switched,” he remarked, ap¬ 
proaching. 

“Higgins, you old horror,” Pete said. 

Higgins reached out and snatched Pete’s arm into a half- 
Nelson. 

“Hey,” Pete said. “If you’re all that energetic you can 
just help me get some of this junk into the dump.” 

Smilmg to herself, Elvira got out of the front srat and 
stretched her legs, shaking her skirt out; a tall erect woman 
in a good tweed suit, who Icmked all wiriness. She kept cm 
smilmg; Pete was w obviously a $ucc:ess at school. 

Seated, alone, in the ainteroom to the headmaster’s office, 
Elvira imdid her jacket, leaned bade, and lit a cigarette, 
suiT^ring th^ other waiting parents, some with their boys, 
tpmt i^thput. It was eaey to tell the parents vnth new boyars 
the anodcnia brows, the whispered, ignored admcmitioiia, the 
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impfttient gluices thrown toward the closed door to Hr. 
Harrison's office. Tliere was such a family just opposite to 
her. 

She i^rself was an old hand at this. She had had her two 
minutes or so, together with Pete,, in Mr. Harrison's office, 
while the broad, ruddy headmaster read off Pete's schedule 
and asked if there was anything she particularly wanted to 
speak about. '‘Not a thing," she had replied, convejring in the 
tone of her voice—^gay, she hoped, resonant—the satisfaction 
the Wilsons felt at what St. David’s was doing for Pete; her 
full confidence in Mr. Harrison’s judgment. had given 
her what she was sure was a rdieved smile. Not every mother 
was so reasonable; some behaved year after year like wild 
cows whose calves are being taken fimn them. Elvira had 
been able to recognize, unaided, the moment when a mother 
became definitely de trop, the moment for Mr. Harrison's 
little man-to-man talk with Pete. She knew the ropes, the 
system, and could sit here in a greoi cotton brocade diair 
without twitdiing or looking worried, in this square, stiff 
waiting-room with its green cotton brocade curtains and its 
copies of old sdiool year-books. 

The thought of the mountains waiting crossed her con¬ 
sciousness like a doud; lifting her diin, she gave all her at¬ 
tention to the family opposite her. 

The father was handsome; of a sanguine complexion, close- 
shaven, dressed in a well-cut Gkn plaid suit. The mother had 
been a beauty—a Southern belle, Elvira'j^uessed—and now 
was a soft-sldnned, pretty, but ravaged brunette, unwisdy 
made up. They must have beoj known after their marriage 
as a handsome couple^fbut no longer. Between them sat a 
boy of about fourteen who resanbled his father. He was 
obrioudy a new boy, exdted and impressed and covering it 
all up with a touching imitation of his father's self-assurance. 
There was, in fulditicHi,*a wriggling little girl, perhaps eight, 
brou^t along for the thrill of seeing Brother start boarding* 
tchocd. 

But in vain did the little girl squirm for attention agdnst 
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her mother’s knees; the faded beauty had grmt, onoe-lovely 
eyes for notiime' but that wonderful^ that thrilling son—her 
pride, h^ delight, her bdoved. She k^t whispering to him. 
It was perfectly <dear that ^e was unmoved, unimpressed, 
by tibe brisk masculinity that St. David’s exuded like an 
aura; indifferent to its fine buildings and first-rate playing 
fields; she bad obviously not been fooled for one instant by 
all tiie talk they had given her about building manhood, in¬ 
culcating dauacter, developing a sense of honor. What die 
knew, with animal sureness, was that this was the place where 
Ihey took away your son from'you. 

She continued to lean, her elbow on the arm of his chair, 
and look longingly into the boy’s impatient face. Just sc 
must she once have leaned, years ago, toward some favored 
admirer, perhaps her future husband, when she was a young, 
beautiful, sought-after, indulged debutante at a Richmonc 
Gherman or, x>erhap8, a Bachelors’ Cotillion. 

Nobody now, however, paid the slightest attention to her. 
The boy ignored her whispers. He spoke occasionally to his 
father, who nodded and smiled with an air of masculine com¬ 
plicity. The mother might as well not have been there, excep" 
to the little girl, Mho rubbed pleadingly against her mother’^ 
knees and was, in her turn, ignored. 

The door to Mr. Harrison’s office opened and Fete came 
out. The headmaster’s secretary stepped into the anteroom 
from her own office. She beckoned to the family of four, who 
rose and went into the headmaster’s. 

Blvira starts to get up, but Fete came across to her anc 
said, 

“Gh>t to get my classroom card diecked through with Mr. 
Elkins. Mind waiting here? I won’t be long.” 

He disapp^ured, and Elvira leaned back in her chair again 
and lit anolher cigarette. A new family entered the room, an 
extremely chic wcnnan in black, with a mudi-older husbanc 
vfbo looked as if he might be a diplomat. They had with diem 
a small, timid>lo(ddng boy. 

After a bit tiie door into Mr. Harriscm’s crfSce openec 
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again and tiie well-groomed fadier was to be seen sMdn; 
Mr. Harrison’s hand. The mother was just beride hhn. Sh 
was looking back into the office where her aoo must beaittin 
Her expression, the turn of her head, was so tri^ that fa 
a moment Elvira thOu^^it ahemigdit begoingto makeaseene 

Then the system took hold and the preparatory-aohoolina 
chinery, especially designed for separating motlMrs from thei 
sons, went into action; you could almost see ^ syndircnusef 
meshing of gears. Mr. Harrison took the woman’s tragically 
uplifted hand and shook it. The husband, with mechanica 
gallantly, put his arm around his wife’s shoulders and le: 
her to a sofa. The door into the headmaster’s office neatly 
closed, leaving the boy inside. “Mummy . . .,” the little gii 
repeated. The woman’s large, pretty eyes held an expressioi 
of primitive suffering. As Elvira watdied, the husband sail 
something soothing to his wife. When she turned her face ti 
answer him , it wore a look of real hate. 

Pete popped back into the room. 

“All set,*’ he said. Elvira got to her feet, and together thei 
went out, and down the steps of the Great Hall into the warn 
September afternoon. 

Pete’s new room, on the ground floor of Number Thre 
dormitory, was empty; his roommate had not yet arrivec 
Elvira went around the room doing all the impropriate ma 
temal things: feeling the springs of the bed, inspecting thi 
closet space, looking severely into drawers for signs of silver 
fish. She examined.the view from the single window; this yeai 
it was of the main lawn, witii two oak trees and a maple to 
eluded in it. “Well,*^8116 said gaily, “No use prolonging tb 
agony.” 

, “lliat’s right" be said, doing his nasal toiitatkm. 

She took his young face between her hands and gave hto 
two kisses—^flim, offidal, unemotional, affeetkmate; tite ktoo 
of kisses a boy could endure being caught getting. 

“Itf s been nice knowing you,” she said. 
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idi 


Ik looking down at ber. He iniut bef a 

good two ku^es talin niaD she, nowadays. The year he had 
first poa^ tb sdK>ol, she thoi]£^[it» she had had to boid down 
to kiss him goodbye. 

He strolled, long-legged, beside her out to the car, and, 
when flhe got in, slammed the door after her. They smiled at 
each other. She started up the motor. 

**See you soon,** he said. 

**Not if I see you first,** she replied. It was an old family 
joke; Jimmy Wilson always made it. 

Rlvira looked back through the rear-view mirror when 
was half-way down the drive. Pete bad joined a group of boys 
and was walking rapidly toward Anderson Hall, gesticu¬ 
lating. She settled down to drive. 


But mstead of fear, the view of the moimtains dead ahead 
which she had dreaded fiUed her vrith sudden, unexpected, 
remorseless anger. 

She was disconcerted to find herself boiling mad at the 
silliest things: at the sdiool for giving Pete a room with only 
one window; at the garage at home for not properly fixing 
the tail-gate of the station-wagon, which had squeaked and 
rattled all day long. As her rage found its scope, it took 
wings. She found herself feeling—as she looked angrily ahead 
at the long, undulating line of mountains, blue in the gather¬ 
ing dusk—^furious at thc^e absurd men, those mountain- 
dunbers, with their idiotic philosoidiy; ^'Because it*s there.’* 
What a damn silly reason for climbing a mountain! She 
could just see them, jaws set, ropes and picks in hand, scaling 
their preposterous summits like insects driven by instinct, 
with no will of their own. She began revengefully to feel 
angry at the mountains themselves—^large, purple, ponder¬ 
ous, monot(»iou8, boring. 

Her anger seemed to catdi on anyfiiing in its way, like a 
danding ilgfat gl^dng off polished surfaces. The strength 
of her aitger was so towerii^ that she felt a sense of power 
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toward the landscape, as though she could sbide into tiiose 
mountains, knock their heads together, topple them wiUi a 
blow like ninepins. 

She drew up with a jerk and a squeal of brakes at the red 
Stop sign before turning back on to Route 15. When die was 
straightened out on the main road, she sank her foot into the 
accelerator and let the car leap without glancing at the 
speedometer. 

The car sw^t up toward a scene that, in its instant of 
visibility, struck her like a sharp, painful note in music: a 
weathered, paintless Virginia cabin, two tall scrub pines in 
front; an old, dilapidated Ford truck. The front door stood 
open upon darkness. Hens wandered, pecking, about the bare 
dirt yard. A hen ran out.. . . 

There was an awful squawk and a bump, and she had 
jammed on the brakes without consciousness of doing so. She 
jerked the car door open and walked around to the bade 
where the hen lay spread in blood and feathers upon the road. 

Elvira stared blankly at the mess. She turned and walked 
automatically over to the shack. She had often agreed with 
Jimmy when he expressed himself on the subject of people 
who would kill an animal like an insect, sweep on unctuing, 
leave poorer people to wipe their livestock up off the road. 
She knocked on a board at the side of the open front door 
and waited. Nobody came. She walked aroimd, a taU iSne- 
drawn woman in a tweed suit, to the back of the cabin. 
A corrugated tin wash-tub was tipped on its side against 
the back step. The place was deserted. 

She went back to the car and got in; shut the door with a 
slam beside her; put her hands on the wheel, stared straight 
ahead down the long straight road north, and burst into 
tears. 

With her tears and as if a part of them, the memory she 
had resisted earlier erupted; like a dammed subterannean 
stream, like an abscess breaking. Pete was in bed recup^ating 
from measles. His thin little neck stretdied up eageziy l&e ^ 
bird’s, his shoulders under the pajamas w«re narrow, a 
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diild'a; hia eyea were bright after the glaxeof fllneaa. The new 
Erector aet lay acattned over the beddothea, bita of it put 
togeUier into an angle, a aupport. 

‘Ta there anytiiing 3 rou want before I go downatairaf’ abe 
aaked. There were PTA ^vdopea to be addressed. 

“Turn on the vie. I want —** But she knew what he wanted, 
the new record; the new tune. He began to sing it along with 
the record, in hia hig^ dear voice: ‘T*d love to get you . .. 
Cha a slow boat to China ... All to myself, alone.. . 

As she stood beside his bed he reached out for her hand and 
pulled at it coaxingly. 

“Don’t go. Stay with me. Bead.” 

“I*ve been reading. And I’ve got so much woric to do.” 

“Bead some more. I would love to get you on a slow boat 
to China, Mom,” he said. “Wouldn’t it be fun. Sailing along, 
for a long time. Mom, let’s take a slow boat to China. I’d lofoe 
to get 3 rou....” 

Looking down into his livdy shiny eyes she fdt dhay; 
frightened. It was like standing high above a deep, shad¬ 
owy valley, through which a river, slowly, nm down to the 
sea. What she fdt was a kind of vertigo. 

“Can it, kid,” she said. “I can’t spend my whole day lally- 
gagging around with the likes of you. Grot to get cracking.” 

A car passed with a whine of the tires, and Elvira became 
once more aware of her surroundings, the motionless car en- 
dosing her, the road, the cabin. The memory and the tears 
sank behind her eyes, out of mind. She waited for a moment, 
uncertainly, questioningly, with the feeling that smnething 
was expected of her. 

Then she blew her nose briskly. It had been years, in her 
well-adjusted life, since she had cried and blown her nose and 
smelled that special smell that went with tears. It reminded 
her of her childhood. She thouj^t of her mother, languid, 
with pre-Baphaelite nasturtium-colored hair, who always 
said, “Don’t ask me. Ask your father. He’ll know.” 

Elvira took a long brea^. It was lucky, she Uipugfat, that 
die had never let herself go off the deep end, about Pete, the 
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way aome motiwisdklr dae wa> rewaarded by tiie know|a%(i' 
he was a great auooets. 

She got out of the car again and walked back to the cal^ 
It wore an air of desertion, chilly, damp. But you couldn’t 
really think of something as deserted, she thought, whe^ there 
was still activity about it; and the hens ran busily, sense¬ 
lessly, about the dirt yard pecking. Somebody must live here; 
there was the truck. Elvira walked around to the bade again 
and stood in the desolate 3 rard staring past a board privy^ set 
at a crazy cant imder a redbud tree that dripped big 3 ^ow 
leaves, at . the thin woods behind. She went over to the bade 
door. “Hello,” she called. “Hello?” But nothing from the 
house answered her. “I killed one of your hens,” she caUed. 
But the deserted house gave out only a breath of mi ldew. 

She walked around to the front and stood fumbling in her 
purse: took out two dollars and laid them on the floor just in¬ 
side the open door. She returned to the car, got in, and turned 
the ignition key; the motor came back to life. . 

Though it was a little humiliating to find that die was, 
after all, the sort of mother who cried over her son’s diild- 
hood, the experience seemed to have done her good. She felt 
drained but calm, as she let the car's speed mount to her ac¬ 
customed dashing rate, and she saw with relief that her tears 
had washed the mountains dean of the dark conflict of emo¬ 
tions that had soiled them for her all day. Now they had re¬ 
sumed Iheir acceptable aspect of beautifid and majestic. 
Letting her eyes stray west from time to time into the late 
afternoon shadows settling in the deep places where motm- 
tains and valley became one, she imagined what it would be 
like to climb the mountains; up narrow trails, between thick 
green walls of forest, until the top was attained, from vfhidi 
the lovely and still sunlit vdiey could be ovm'looked. It was 
an academic reflection, since brisk sets of tennis were the 
Wflsmis’ game, but she found hepelf thinking, as the oar 
tore northward toward Crettysburg, that mountam^dunbing 
\Wnuld be a wonderfully rewareUng sport, if you had the time 
sad could choose. 



HA^^^ORNE AND FAULKNER: SOME 
COMMON GROUND 

By william VAN O’CONNOR 

S tudents of the American novel and especially tl» 
apologists for the fiction of Henry James have fre¬ 
quently pointed to this passage in his biographical and 
critical study of Hawthorne: 

There is a phrase in the preface to his novel of Tran»forma~ 
turn [“The Marble Faun*’] which must have lingered in the 
mmds of many Americans who have tried to write novels and 
to lay the scene of them in the western world. “No author, 
without a trial, can conceive of the difficulty of writing a ro¬ 
mance about a country where there is no shadow, no an¬ 
tiquity, no mystery, no picturesque and gloomy wrong, nor 
anything but a commonplace prosperity, in bro^ and simple 
daylight, as is happily the case with my dear native land.** 

But Hawthorne managed to find “gloomy wrongs** in the 
history of his own Salem, and he knew these “glo<»ny 
wrongs” had a way of living on into the “simple daylight” 
of the present. There is anotlmr passage, less frequently 
quoted, in James’ study that puts Hawthorne’s assets in the 
way of time and place very well: 

History, as yet, has left in the United States but so thin and 
inqialpable a deposit that we very soon touch the hard sub¬ 
stratum of nature; and nature itself, in the western world, 
has the peculiarity of seeming rather crude and immature. 
The very air looks new and young; the light of the sun seems 
fresh and innocent, as if it hnew as yet but weariness of shin- 
mg. ... I doubt whether En^duh observers would disoover 
any very striking trace of it m the ancient town of Salem. 
SnO, With all respect to a York and a Shrewshmy, to a 
^olc^ and a Veroi^ Salon has a phyuognomy in whi^ tl» 
piaA a more important part than the present, lit is of 
eotitse a very recent past; but one must remember that ibc 
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dead of yesterday are not more alive tium those of a centmry 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s family relationship with Salem was 
of even longer standing than a century. Major William 
Hathome (Nathaniel inserted the to) came out to the Furi* 
tan settlement about 1680, belonging to the band of John 
Winthrop. Major William was apparently made of the 
right stuff for the occasion, doing his duty in disposing both 
of Indians and Quakers. William became a magistrate of 
the town of Salem, and he figures in the history of New Eng¬ 
land as having ordered “Anne Coleman and four of her 
friends” to be publicly whipped through Salem, Boston, and 
Dedham. Nathaniel refers to this ancestor in his Introduc¬ 
tion to “The Scarlet Letter”: 

The figure of that first ancestor, invested by family tradition 
with a dim and dusky grandeur, was present to my bo 3 dsh 
i m agination, as far back as I can remember. It still hawts 
me, and induces a sort of homefeeling with the Ipastj which I 
scarcely claim in reference to the present phase of toe town. 
I seem to have a stronger claim to a residence here on account 
of this grave, bearded, sable-cloaked and ste^le-crowned 
progenitor, who came so early, with his Bible and his sword, 
and trod toe unworn street with such a stately port, and 
made so large a figure, as a man of war and peace, a stronger 
claim than for myself, whose name is seldom heard and my 
face hardly known. He was a soldier, legislator, judge; he 
was a ruler in the churdi; he had aU the Puritanic traits, both 
good and evil. He was likewise a bitter persecutor; as witness 
toe Quakers, who have remembered him in their histories, 
and i^te an incident of his hard severity towards a woman 
of their sect, which will last longer, it is to be feared, than any 
record of his better deeds, althou^ these were many. 

William’s son John, a col<Hiel, is even more conspicuous in 
Salem history because of his part in the burning of witdies. 
To toe comments quoted above, Nathaniel adds lhat toe 
condemning of the witches probably left sudi a stain “that 
bkrnid dry bones, in the Charter Street burial ground, must 
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still letam it, if th^r have not crumbled utterly to dust.*' In 
- tile third geoerstion the family fortunes fell off. Several 
generations of Hatiiomes lived on in Salem without oon> 
tributing in any luminous way to its history. But gradually 
tibe family took to the sea, thereby retrieving something of 
the place in the world tiiat had been lost. Throughout the 
eighteenth century the Hathomes were professional seamoi. 
Nathaniel said of them: “From father to son, for above a 
hundred years, they followed the sea; a gray-headed ship¬ 
master, in each generation, retiring from the quarter-deck to 
the homestead, while a boy of fourteen took the hereditary 
place before the mast, confronting the salt spray and the 
gale, which had blustered against his sire and grandsire.*’ 
The last of the shipmasters, Nathaniel Hathome, died in 
Surinam, in 1808, leaving behind him in Salem a widow, two 
daughters, and a son, also named Nathaniel. 

In this same Introduction, Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote 
this about his two early ancestors: 

Doubtless, however, either of these stem and black-browed 
Furitaiu would have thought it quite a sufficient retribution 
for his sins, that, after so long a lapse of years, the old trunk 
of the family tree, with as much venei^le moss upon it, 
should have borne, at its topmost bough, an idler like myself. 
No aim, that I have ever cherished, woffid they recognize as 
laudable; no success of mine—^if my life, beyond its domestic 
scope, had ever been brightened by success—^would they 
de^ otherwise than worthless, if not positively disgraceful. 
“What is hef’ murmurs one gray shadow of my forefathers 
to the other. “A writer of story-books! What kM of a busi¬ 
ness in life, what mode of glorifying Grod, or being service¬ 
able to mankind in his day and generation, may that be?..." 
And yet, let them scorn me as they will, strong traits of their 
nature have intertwined themselves with mine. 

Of Salem itself, he says he had felt involved in its life as 
though he wne touched by a sp^L “It is no matter that the 
place is joyless for him; that he is weary of the old wooden 
houses, the mud and the dust, the dead levdLof site and senti- 
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ancnt, ^ dull east wind, and the di^eat of aodal itnioa* 
plieTes;—all these, and adulterer faults besklea he may see 
or knagine, are nothing to the purpose. The ^»ell survives, 
and just as powerfully as if the natal spot were an earty^ 
paradise.** 

William Faulkner also lived under the spcU of his own 
famil 3 r *8 history and the history of his own town, Oxford. 
In the family and the local histories were lives lived as high 
rcnnance, and there were “gloomy wrongs** aplenty. Faidk- 
ner*s great grandfather, William C. FaUmer (William 
Faulkner, like Nathaniel Hawthorne, was reSp<msible for 
adding a letter to his name) was probably the most fascinate 
ing figure living in North Mississippi during the pre> and 
post-Civil War periods. A picaresque novel could be writ¬ 
ten about his life; the journey as a young half-orphaned boy 
from Tennessee to Mississippi in search of an unde, finding 
the uncle in jail on a murder charge, the boy studying law in 
his unde*s office, fighting as a first lieutenant in the Mexican 
War, organizing a Mississippi Regiment during the Civil 
War and fitting as its colonel at Harper’s Ferry and the 
first battle of Manassas, being demoted by the will of his men 
bec^Hise of his excessive discipline, returning to Mississippi 
and organizing a group of rangers, serving under Groieral 
Nathan Bedford Forrest, becoming the founder of the first 
railroad company in North Mississippi, writing successful 
romantic novels, marrying the girl he had first met as a little 
boy in seardi of his imde, being involved in duels, and dying 
at the haqfis of a man who had once been his partner and 
whom hehad recently defeated for a seat in the state legis¬ 
lature. ^ere is a life-sized monument erected to him facing 
his raikoad. ... It is all there as a string of events for an 
^uo<|ic romantic novel. Faulkner has never written it out 
in thk form, but he has used parts of it in various ways, espe- 
c&dly m “Sartoris** and Unvanquished.*’ In “Sartoris,** 
V^imnn C.*s murder takes this form: 

It iribowed on John Sartoris* bfow, tiie daric shadow of 
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and doom, titat nig^t wfaean be aat bengath the candles 
m tite d^ndiifp.'room turned a wm^g^laas in hiafinaen wlifle 
he talked ta his son. The railroad was finiidied, and timt day 
he luid been elected to the state legislature after a hard and 
bitter and doenn lay on his brow, and ¥^earine8s. 

**Ana so/* he said, “Redlaw*ll kill me tomanow, for I shall 
be unarmed. I*m th^ of killing men.-. . . Pass the win^ 
Bayard. . . .’* 

And the nmet day he was dead.... 

There is this highly, romantic passage about the family at 
the end of the novel: *‘For there is death in the sound of it 
[the name of Saitoris], dnd a glamorous fatality, like silver 
pennons downrushing at sunset, or a dying fall of homs 
i^ng the road to Roncevaux.** The view that the family is 
fated to suffer glamorous fatalities is developed at length 
in “Sartoris,” but the family*8 coming down in the world 
(the Falkner family did come down, alihou|^ not drasti* 
cally) is treated wi^ a tone of great gloom in otl^ places, 
especially, one must feel, when they are identified, or par¬ 
tially identified, with the twentieth-Hxntury Compsons. It 
is rdevant that at an early point in his career Faulkner was 
commonly called Coimt No-Count by his fellow townsmen. 

As a place to live, Oxford is pleasant enough. Faulkner 
once wrote a letter in whidi he said he was sorry for all those 
millions of New Yorkers because they could not live in Ox¬ 
ford. Phil Stone, a lifelong friend of Faulkner’s, has de¬ 
scribed it as a q>ot out of the contemporary nuul rush, as a 
place for those ^o enjoy the savor of things. It is not far, he 
says, to any local landnmik that recalls legendary days. It 
is, of course, the l^endaiy side that has interested Faulkner. 
In Oxford one could also know gloom and terror. There was 
Ibe gloom that had settled over a defeated people, and there 
was the terror of sudden violences, nmst frequently violence 
between white and black. There was the old jaO, the court¬ 
house, and a few ante-bellum houses (scratdied on a pane 
of i^kss in one of them Fimllmdr has readt **U. S, Crant 
. For Faulkner all of tins has held Ihe same ami of 
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interest that the Chuier St. BurkU Groimd, Gallows Hill» 
and the Custom House held for Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

There are undoubtedly many differences between the New 
England Puritans and &e North Mississ^pi Presbyterians, 
but as the former are presented in '‘The Scarlet Letter^* and 
the latter in “Light in August’* they have at least one char^ 
acteristic in common: their minds and imaginations are 
thoroughly moralized. In each novel, human weakness and 
the need to sympathize and to forgive are played off against 
an iron-like rigidity and lack of sympathy. Presumably 
Hawthorne’s reading about his Puritan forbears gave him 
his image of their society, and presumably Faulkner felt 
that there is (or was) enough truth in his view of the Calvin- 
istic part of his society to justify examining it in relation to 
the Negro problem. 

Henry Bamford Parkes, in an essay entitled “The Puri¬ 
tan Heresy,’’ says that the Puritans were plain men with 
little capacity for mysticism and no talent for speculation: 
“The sign of election was not an inner assurance; it was a 
sober decision to trust in Christ and obey Gk)d’s law. Those 
who made this sobd* decision might feel reasonably confident 
that they had received Gk>d’s grace; it was Grod, without 
human co-operation, who caused the sober decision to be 
made. But in actual practice this doctrine had the effect of 
unduly magnifying man’s ability to save himself, as much as 
Calvin’s conception had unduly minimized it; conversion 
was merely a choice to obey a certain code of rules, and did 
not imply any emotional change, any love of God or for 
holiness, or any genuine religious experience; religion in 
other words was reduced to mere morality.” Parkes’ com¬ 
ment gives sanction to Hawthorne’s view that the Puritans 
were harsh and eold in their religion and their conduct. It 
does not accoui^ for the place, however slight, he gives to 
their belief in the mercy of God. 

. ^Piawthome presents the Puritans as “iron men.” At one 
poifit in the narrative he says th^ spiritual leaders “were 
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fortified in themselves by an iron fr am ew o rk of reasoning.** 
And ia.cMae of the most obviously symbolic scenes, when 
Hester goes to Governor Belling^iam’s house to beg him not 
to take Pearl away from her, the mother and diild see tbon- 
selves grotesqudy mirrored in a steel breastplate: 

Little Pearl—^who was as greatly pleased with.the gleaming 
armor as she had been with the glittering frontispiece of the 
house—spent some time loo^g into the polished mirror of 
the brea^late. 

“Mother,** cried she, “I see you here. Look I LookP’ 

Hesto Iroked, by way of humoring the child; and she saw 
that, owing to the peculiar effect of tl^ convex mirror, the 
scarlet letter was represented in exaggerated and gigantic 
proportions, so as to be greatly the most prominent feature 
of appearance. In truth, she seoned absolutdl^ hidden 
behind it. Pearl pointed upward, also, at a simiUur picture in 
the head-piece; smiling at her mother, with the dntii intelli¬ 
gence that was so familiar an expression on her small physi- 
ognmny. 

Hawthorne is implying that the treatment of Hester is itself 
grotesque and that the way she lives causes the elfin or 
unnatural ways of little PearL 

Hawthorne also makes the point that Hester^s exclusion 
from the society has given her a good understanding of it. 
From her perspective, the citizens of the colony, and espe¬ 
cially its leaders, are far too rigid and imforgiving. She be¬ 
lieves in the possibility of escape to Europe, for herself, for 
Dimmesdale, and for Pearl, and she almost communicates 
her hope to Dimmesdale. The foUowing is an exchange be¬ 
tween Hester and the minister: 

.. And what has thou to do with all these iron men, and 
their opinions? They have kept thy better part in bondi^ 
too long alreadyP* 

“It cannot bet** answered the minister, listening as if he 
were called utoo to realize a dream. “I am powerless to go! 
Wretdied and sinful as I am, I have had no other thought 
than to drag cm my earthly existence in the sphere where 
Providmioe hath placed me. Lost as my own som is, I would 
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stiU do wbat I may for other human toulal Xdiore not qtiHfil 
post, thou^ an unfaithful soitinel, fiiiose sure, r 0 nwrd^^ 
ctea^ and dishonor, when his dzeazy watch nhalT ccanie to^ 
endr 

For a moment, however, Dimmesdale is made to believe tha 
escape is possible. But to escape, for him, means escape int 
sin—and on his way home from the forest meeting vdtl 
Hester he sees himself as a member of the devil’s partji 
Dimmesdale, a true Puritan, is unable until the very end c 
his life to believe that Grod could be merciful to him. 

A major theme of “The Scarlet Letter” is that an excessiv 
commitment to virtue, which was diaracteristic of the Purr 
tans, gives rise to the spirit of persecution. There is a direc 
relationship between the rigid righteousness of the Puritan 
and the profound unhappiness and suffering in the lives o: 
Hester Prynne and Arthur Dimmesdale. There was litl 
or no place in the Puritan system for the idea of man as sin 
ful and in need of forgivoiess. On the contrary,^ they wen 
obsessed with evU and with the need to suppress it. 

Joe Christmas, the protagonist of “Light in August,” ! 
also the victim of righteous zealots. Eupheus Hines, hi 
grandfather, persecutes him out of a mad conviction that he 
as God’s agent, has been ordered to watch over him and ti 
witness his destruction. Hiz^ believes that God is preoccu 
pied with bitchery and fornication and that the birth of Jot 
Christmas was His abomination. He is not unlike Rc^« 
Chillingworth in that he hovers at Ihe edge of a human Ufi 
relishing fu^er and further signs of anguish and despair 
Hines’ own hatred of Negroes is insanely rationalized as ' 
part of God’s will. The terrible irony, of course, is that b 
persecutes in the name of Deity. 

S^non McEachem, another of the zealots, unwittin^dl 
tans^t Joe CSiristmas to reject any human sympatiiy on 
impulse toward diarity.^^A stem Presbyterian, he rejecf 
temptatxHi to indu^ the flesh. Even his gifts to 
;|^omsg Christinas axe in the form of opportunitlM h 
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Wbexi HcEadhem pnnislm liiin, aa he did 
OU cne moBoia^e ooeasiqo, fen* faUuxe to le«m hia^ateduam, 
jhe yroiMma^t ia ghrea in a cold, implacalde way. McKadi- 
sm’a “roica. was not unkindU It waa not human, peraonal, at 
aU,” Liike Hinea, he sees himgelf* as God’s agent. Wh^ be 
mrsues Joe to a dance hall he ia a “r^re ae ntative of a wralh- 
M and retributiye Throne.” He is obsessed witlrtbe need to 
nanish and to persecute—and always in the name of virtue. 

Joanna Burden, New Bng^lander by descent, is the daugh¬ 
ter of Nathaniel Burden and the grandaughter of Calvin 
!urden. She too is incapable of sympathy. Christmas knows 
iiat her assistance to Negroes arises not out of duuity or 
any acceptance of them as persons but out of a £prim sense 
of duty. Her mind and imagination are fascinated by oor- 
juption, and when she fornicates with Qiristmas die feds 
herself in the very glare of “the fire of the New BnjdAnd 
liblical hell.” Again, when she onlers him to pray with her, 
she says it is God, not she, who is commanding him to pray. 
Sven her attempt to murder him is God’s doing. For Iiot, 
like the others, religion offers neither solace nor foi^fiveness: 
‘t witnesses the filth and corruption of the human being. 

Evra the community, as Faulkner presents it, suffers from 
an inability to accept and forgive human weakness. Gail 
Hightower, separated like Hester from his fellow townsmen, 
says that their religion forbids them to forgive even them- 
lelves. Their pent up fury needs violent expression. But 
since they must act in the name of virtue, they will murder 
Christmas with a grim ri^teousn^. “And they will do it 
'ladly, edadly. . . . Since to pity him would be to admit self 
doubt and to hope for and need pily themselves.” 

Boffi novels, “The Scarlet ILietter” and “Light in Au- 
ust,” are. concerned with the excesses of the thormigd^ 
infwginfttion, and th^ ETC peopled, for the most 
by men and women conunitted to a vision of human 
sonduct that is dark with a guilt that is not to be forgiven. 
Henry. .James summarised what he ooooeived to be^ the 
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intentkni behind "‘Hie House of the Seven Giftbles” thus: 
“Evidently, however, what Hawthorne designed to r^re- 
sent was not the struggle between an old society and a new, 
for in this case he would have given the old one a better 
diance; but simply, as I have said, the shrinkage and extinc¬ 
tion of a family.” Possibly this remark tells us that James 
was a little more indined to reverence the past, even the 
Puritan past, than was Hawthorne. “The House of the 
Seven Gables” does describe the disintegration of a family, 
but thematically it says, over and over agam, that the past 
lives on into the present. Maule’s curse—^that Gk>d give the 
Pyncheons blood to drink—^is merely a part of the amusing 
paraphernalia of the novel: the real curse, whidi is in the 
blood and bone of the Pyncheons, is their desire for money, 
position, and “family.” Clifford Pyncheon says that almost 
all men suffer from this obsession: “What we call real estate 
—the solid ground to build a house on—^is the broad founda¬ 
tion on which nearly all the guilt of this world*rests. A man 
will commit almost any wrong,—he will heap up an immense 
pile of wickedness, as hard as granite, and which will weigh 
as heavily upon his soul, to eternal ages,—only to build a 
great, gloomy, dark chambered mansion, for himself to die 
in, and his posterity to be miserable in.” Even Holgrave, the 
young radical, admits that this conservative impulse is in 
him- When he proposes marriage to Phoebe she tells him he 
is too unsettling for her. “You will lead me out of my own 
quiet path.” Holgrave denies that he will: “It will be far 
otherwise than as you forbode. The world owes all its onward 
impulses to men ill at ease. The happy man inevitably con¬ 
fines himself within ancient limits. I have a presentiment 
that, hereafter, it will be my lot to set out trees, to make 
fences,—perhaps, even, in due time, to build a house for an¬ 
other generation,—^in a word, to conform mjrself to laws, and 
the peaceful practice of so^ty. Your poise will be more 
powerful than any oscillating tendency of mine.'* In his 
famous preface to the novel* Hawthorne sp^ed out his 
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Uieme* sa 3 dii 9 the “m(»al*’ of his tale is that tlie wrong^oizig 
of one generation lives on into succeeding generations* and, 
furtiier, it is foUy^ for one generation to tumble down “an 
ava l a nd^e of ill-gotten gold, or real estate, on the heads of an 
unfortunate posterity. . . The point about the F 3 nicheon 
family, then, is that they, at least the dominant male mem¬ 
bers of it, are obsessively concerned with money and position, 
and that they brook no opposition. 

A possible consequence of a family’s smse of its position 
is that decay may set in, as it does in the case of Hepzibah. 
She is alone in the ruined old house and at the very end of her 
resources before she can bring herself to open a shop. When 
she says it is now necessary for her to give up her status as a 
lady, Holgrave tells her she is suffering no great loss: “Let 
it go I You are the better without it. I speak frankly, my dear 
Miss Fyncheon: for are we not friends? I look upon this as 
one of ^e fortunate days of your life. It ends an epoch, and 
begins one. Hitherto, the life-blood has been gradually chill¬ 
ing in your veins, as you sat aloof, within your circle of gen¬ 
tility, while the rest of the world was fitting out its battle 
with one kind of necessity or another. Henceforth, you will 
at least have the sense of healthy and natural effort for a 
purpose, and of lending your strength—be it great or small 
—to the united struggle of mankind. This is success—^all the 
success that anybody meets with!” At one point in the novel, 
she is described as having spent so many years in the old 
house that “her very brain was impregnated with the dry-rot 
of its timbers.” Her brother Clifford, with twenty years of 
prison life behind him, is also in an advanced state of decay. 
He is a sybarite with very few powers of self-discipline. 
Even the good fortune of their inheriting the estate of the 
villainous Judge Jaffrey Fyncheon, as they do at the novel’s 
end, has a partially melancholy quality in that she and her 
brother are well advanced in years and the molds of their 
characters are set. Fossibilities of health and vitality are sug¬ 
gested by the marriage of Fhoebe and Holgrave. All four 
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willingly depart from the aeven-giUeii oU booM tiwt bad 
wilaiessed so much evil, so much avarice and aodbttion. 

In Faulkner's stories it is everywhere evident that he is 
concerned with the way the past lives on into the present. Two 
of tite novels that riiow this* “ikbsalom* AbsalomP* and “The 
Sound and the Fury/’ bear some ccnnpaariaon with “The 
House of the Seven Gables.” In “Absalom* Absalom]” 
Faulkner uses the word “irtm” in the same way Hawthorne 
does, both of them usin^ it to suggest the rigidity of their 
characters and of the mores in which they live; Hawthorne 
makes much of the Puritan heritage of the PjmcheQns, and 
Faulkner makes much of the Mississippi Presbyterian herit¬ 
age, which he frequently contrasts with New Orleans Cathol¬ 
icism. Thomas Sutpen is like the dominant male Pyncheons 
in his obsessive desire for a family line and for position in the 
community. No one could be more ruthless than he is in 
using people, as he uses the Goldfields, and the Joneses, for 
his ends, and no one could be more tenacuous. Sutpen leaves 
ruin everywhere, even on into the generations following him. 
But the Sutpen story has larger sochil implications than the 
story of the Pyncheons. The Pyncheon family is ingrown, but 
the Sutpens, in their rigid aversion to miscjegenation, are 
guilty of spiritual incest. Quentin Compson, the murrator, 
knows this is more than Sutpra’s story, that it is his own and 
his region’s. If one will, he knows that slavery was a curse 
that is being slowly worked out and expiated. There is the 
passage, frequently quoted, in whic^ Quentin answers 
Shreve McCannon’s questicm “why do you hate the Southf’ 
“I dcmt hate it... / dont hate it he thought, panting in the 
cold air, the iron New England dark; I data. I dont! I dont 
hate it! I dont hate it!" Quoitin Compson is a victim of his 
heritage. He knows that in having piec^ together uid 
uncierstcMxl ^utpen’s story he has learned something very 
isQ^portant about the ambitions aiul family-pride that are 
nurtured in ^ own Southern heritage. Both Hawthonse 
4nd Faulbaied may be said to have ambivalent feelingn* xd 
likmg and rrougnance, fc>r iteir heritages. 
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^niare mt cer ta in coniMetkms between **The Sound 
and Hte Fiuy** jind **The House of tiie Seven Gobles’* in that 
both have characters who, unhappy at the decline of their 
famfly from its once oninent position, live in genteel decay, 
and both have plots which are resolved when there is a repu¬ 
diation of the decay. (For our purposes here, it is beside the 
point tiiat Hawthorne’s story may be said to have a “happy 
ending” and that Faulkner’s does not, although to say that 
it has an “unhappy ending” would require some qualifica¬ 
tion.) The Compson family is narcissistic, a fact symbolized 
by Quentin Compson’s relation to his sister Candace, of 
which more in a moment. Jason Compson III is an alcoholic 
law 3 rer who sits in his office writing satiric verses about his 
fellow townsmen and contemplating the gradual loss of 
CcHnpson’s Mile, the land owned by his eminent forbears. 
Unlike his son Quentin, who wants to retrieve some sense of 
purpose and honor, Jason believes in nothing at all. Mrs. 
Compson is a little like Hepzibah but much more egregiously 
committed to her gentility. She does not, for example, under¬ 
stand how God can allow indignities to be heaped upon one 
of her family origins; she is ashamed of her idiot son and 
changes his name from Maiiry (her brother’s name) to 
Beqjamin, and, because of her rationalizing about her dig¬ 
nity, she allows her son Jason IV to dieat her out of money 
sent to her by Candace. Jason IV, incidentally, is a vicious 
character who totally repudiates ever 3 rthing the family ever 
stood for. Finally the family disintegrates, their pride and 
aixhitkms ridiculed, ignored, or forgotten. The strength that 
remains is with a servant, the N^^ress Aunt DOsey. The 
Ccnnpson family suggest anotiier theme common to both 
writers, incest. 

’“[nie Maihle Faun,” though successful in much of its detail 
and in the way it evokes a sense of Rrane, moves imeasfly 
between ^ poles of reality and fantasy. One is never quite 
oertain about Hawthorne’s intentions. An important clue to 
fbech aeems to lie ki bis references to the tragedy of Bei^riee 
Cendi, the girl vdio assisted in the murder of her father after 
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he had (or was said to have) oomndtted incest with her. 
Hilda, the innocent young New England paints, sits before 
what is identified as Giiido*8 Beatrice Cend until she has 
thorou^y memorized the picture and is able to recreate 
it on her own canvas. In the chapter entitled **Beatrice” 
Miriam, the tragic young woman friend of Hilda, sits admir¬ 
ing the skill with which the picture has been transcribed, and 
Hilda is ^‘startled to observe that her friend’s expression had 
become almost exactly that of the portrait.” During the same 
visit Miriam asks that Hilda deliver a packet for her to the 
Palazzo Cenci—and both of them discuss the story of Beft-. 
trice Cenci. (Subsequently we are shown the old palace of 
the Cenci as the “paternal abode of Beatrice.”) In a later 
chapter, “Miriam and Hilda,” there is further discussion of 
the copy Hilda has made, and on this occasion Hilda, seeing 
herself reflected in the mirror, thinks that she too has taken 
on the expression of Beatrice. Hawthorne assures the reader 
that Hilda, purely innocent, is suffering from her knowledge 
of Miriam’s guilt: she had seen a look in Miriam’s eyes—“a 
look of hatred, triumph, vengeance, and, as it were, joy at 
some unhoped for relief”—that asked Donatello to free her 
from her mad pursuer and pei^ecutor. In the postwript or 
conclusion that Hawthorne added to the novel, Kenyon is 
asked what Miriam’s last name was—and though the ques¬ 
tion goes unanswered the implication seems to be that she is 
a Cenci or at least related to them, and, further, that she was 
betrothed to a man who was himself either a Cenci or related 
to them. The most direct evidence for this inference is in the 
chapter entitled “The Peasant and the Contadina.” It is in 
this chapter too that we are given various reasons why 
Miriam repudiated the marriage that bad been arranged for 
her. Among them is this: “Moreover, the character of her 
destined husband would have been a sufficient and insuper¬ 
able objection; for it betrayed traits so evil, so treariierous, 
wild, and yet so strangely subtle, as could only be ac- 
tfnmted for Iqt the insanity which often develops itself in 
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okU doae-k^t laoes of men, when kmg unmixed witii newer 
blood.” (PoMibly one may say that this theme was related 
in Dawthbme's mind to his condemnation of a man cuttii^ 
bimurff off frcnn his fellows.) This quotation would seem to 
suggest the point behind all these references to the Cenci 
family. The ingro w nness of these old Roman fa mili es is it¬ 
self a kind of incest. And by identifying Miriam with the 
C«ici Hawthorne was able to draw upon all the overtones of 
honor associated with that family. 

Faulkner too uses incest as symbolic of ingrownness in 
two different novels, “The 3ound and the Fury” and “Absa¬ 
lom, AbsalomT* In “The Sound and the Fury” Quentin 
Compson is preoccupied with his sister’s body, or, rather, as 
Faulkner put it in the appendix In “The Portable Faulkner,” 
he was preoccupied with the idea of incest. Most of the 
Compsons are sick with self-concern, their pride is empty 
pretentiousness, and they are unable to live vigorously. 
Quentin’s preoccupation with incest (which Faulkner said 
Quentin did not actually want to commit) suggests a family 
that is narcissistic. The family’s over-insistence upon its 
honor and dignity and upon &eir no longer having their 
rightful eminence in the community is an extreme form of 
self love. Incest is the appropriate symbol for their diseased 
state of mind. 

In “Absalom, Absalom T’ Henry Sutpen’s willingness to 
condone incest—^to allow his half-brother to marry his sister 
Judith—has a certain similarity to the incest theme in “The 
Sound and the Fury.” When Henry talks with his father 
Colonel Sutpen about Charles Ron’s demand that he be 
allowed to marry Judith, he does not know that C h a rl es is 
partly Negro, but he does know that the South is hovering 
on. the brink of defeat, whi<^ he sees as shame and degrade^ 
timi- He says: “When you dont have Grod and honor and 
pride, nothing else matters except that you dont even care if 
it was defmt or victory. . . Henry condones incest as an 
irmiic mari^ of their shame and d^^radatioo. It is after 
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be leftnis that Qiariet m colored iiud; Hexoy iliDOts fiiib ttf 
pievcsit the marrii^ie. It was, as Charlei haodtted, ipoliH 
oegehation, not tibe incest*’ he could not b^. 

reader then understands tiuit Ibe incest was not merdly a 
bitter recognition of defeat but, further, thou|^ unwittingly: 
on Henry’s part, a symbol of a society thatput its humanity 
abore other hmnanity. Havmg set themselves above the 
Negroes, Henry and his kind had already committed spiritual 
incest. 

It is dear that in all three novels, *‘The Marble Faun,” 
“The Sound and the Fury,” and “Absalom, Absaknnl,” 
incest is used as a symbol of inward-turning. And Ha^n^ome 
and Faulkner have related it to evils that have their origins 
in a diseased sort of self-centeredness. 

In “The Marble Faun” Hawthorne makes a number of 
observations about Catholicdsm, and perhaps one may say 
that HOda’s ambiguous attitude toward it, admiring mid yet 
resisting it out of an allegiance to her Puritan heritage—^is 
not unlike Hawthorne’s. From her knowledge of the Roman 
churches and especiaUy, as Hawthorne has it, of St. Peter’s, 
she found it “was impossible to doubt that multitudes of 
people found their spiritual advantage in it, who would find 
none at all in our own formless mode of worship....” Hilda 
sees a young man before a shrine “writhing, wringing his 
hands,” who finally kneels to weep and pray. Hawthorne’s 
comment is this: “If this youth had been a Protestant, he 
would have kept all that torture pent up in his heart, and let 
it bum there tQl it seared him into indifference.” After her 
visit to the confessional, Hfida tells Kenyon that the more 
die sees of Catholicism the more she wonders “at the exuber¬ 
ance with whidi it adapts itself to all the demands of human 
infirmity.” But she adds that she is put off by the fallibility 
of Church’s ministers. 

Faulkner, in “Absalom, Absalom I,” stress e s Catiudicism'*a^ 
.ooceptance of fallibility and human weakness, and contrasts 
" for^ompromise with the Puritan’s riem infiecd- 
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H«Dty Su^»en is seoi tluis in CathnlSe New 
iiMei|ttuf:^“X cat! imsgliie bim, witb his puritan heritage—^that 
heritage peeuliariy Anglo-Saxon—of fieiee proud mysticism 
and that ability to be ashamed of ignorance and inexperience, 
m that city foreign and paradoxical, with its atmosphere at 
onoe fatal and languorous, at once fczhinine and'sted-hard— 
this grim humorless yokel out of a granite heritage where 
even tiie houses, let alone clothing and conduct, are built in 
he image of a jealous and sadistic Jehovah, put suddenly 
down in a place Whose denizens had created their All-Power- 
iful and His supporting hierarchy-<horus of beautiful saints 
and handsome angels in the image of their houses and per- 
lonal ornaments and voluptuous lives.*' Henry Sutpen is a 
stern literalist, almost as indexible as his father, *11100088 
Sutpen. Most of the novel's tension is in terms of Sutpen in¬ 
flexibility and of Charles Bon's needing and asking for hu¬ 
man sympathy, acceptance and tmderstanding. It is dear that 
..^aulktier is saying that the Sutpen attitude and the Bon 
attitude have a great deal to do with their rrapective sodeties 
and religions. 

One may point to these parallds or connections between 
Jawthorne*8 and Faulkner's novels without implying any 
very direct borrowings on the latter's part. And of course 
he tone of each novel is generated by its own subject matter 
and respective treatment. One may daim, however, bolh some 
similarity of temperament, and some knowledge on Faulk¬ 
ner's part of Hawthorne's work. Because of these factors 
and especially because of the similarity between Hawthorne's 
New England and Faulkner's Mississippi, one can under¬ 
stand the very considerable similarities in their wofck. (FauUc- 
ner's first book was entitled "The Marble Faun." Sowing 
hat Phil Stone, the Oxford law 3 rer and friend of Faulkner, 
)Ut up the money to publish it, I wrote to ask him iriiat he 
Uiou|^ about the connections between Faulkner and Haw¬ 
thorne. The following is his reply: "Bill read acme Haw- 
thi^rne, but I don't think he read a great deal. The truth ia^ I 
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don’t think he is extremd.y well read in anythiog. 1 tfakk 1 
still have two copies of ’The Marble Faun’ but tixe title had 
nothing to do with Hawthorne at alL I know because 1 am 
the man that put this title on it.”) 

Perhaps one should add to all this the observation tibat 
Hawthorne and Faulkner are both highly stylized wr i te rs. 
In each of them one finds a rhetorical style, the rigid selec¬ 
tion proper to fiction as an art form, situations that are 
sparely and sharply dramatic, and diaractera that push away 
from commonplace reality toward the symbolic. Eadi as 
artist is properly respectful of the principle of esthetic dis¬ 
tance. It is true that Hawthorne is often deliberatdly al¬ 
legorical, whereas Faulkner is not, and it is equally true that 
the latter writes a much more involuted styfe. On the other 
hand, both have what might be called the will to rhetoric, 
with the consequence that there are descriptive passages in 
the works of each writer that stidk in a reader’s memory. For 
example, this from ‘‘My Kinsman, Major Moli^eux”: 

He was an elderly man, of large and majestic person, and 
strong, square features, betokening a steady soul; but steady 
as it was, his eniemies had found means to shake it. His face 
was pale as death, and far more ghastly; the broad forehead 
was contracted in his agony, so that his eyebrows formed one 
griszled line; his eyes were red and wild, and the foam hung 
white upon his quivering lip. His whole frame was agitated 
by a quick and continual trCTOor, whirii his pride strove to 
quell, even in those circumstances of overwhelming humili¬ 
ation. 

And this from ‘‘A Rose for Emily”: 

Now and then we would see her in one of the downstairs 
windows—she had, evidently shut up the top fioor of the 
house—like the cf^en torso of an idol in a nidbe, looking or 
not looking at could never tell which. Thus she passed 

frcan generatioifTO generation— dear, inescapable, imper¬ 
vious, tranquil^ and perverse. 

Again, both writers are coficemed with legendary and imagi- 
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native as mudb as with realistic materials, knowing that the 
knagined has its meanings and “tell[8] us smnething about 
the humiui heart.” Thus Hawthorne can l^ve the portrait of 
Colonel Pjndieon staring severely at generations of Fyn> 
fdieons, can have a hidden panel b^ind the portrait, can have 
Alice Pyncheon mesmerized by a memb^ of the Maule dan, 
and can have the very fowls in the Pyncheon garden become 
ingrown in spirit and rusty in nK>vement8. He is objectifying 
the ^iritual weight of the Pjmcheon heritage. And Faulk¬ 
ner can create idiots tb suggest the decay of a family, can 
have a son talking to his father on an unrealistic twilight bat- 
tleddd of the Civil War, or can have the great house that has 
symbolized ambition and family biun garishly to ashes in the 
night. Both writers respect the rights of the imagination and 
the rightness for fiction of the dramatic. It may even be true, 
as with *^The Marble Faun” and ”A Fable,” that the pro¬ 
cesses of stylization sometimes go so far lhat the reader finds 
an insufficient number of connections with the actual com¬ 
monplace world. 

In conclusion, one might say that of all the sections or 
areas of the United States New England and the South are 
most “regional,” both consciously possessing a heritage from 
their respective pasts. Perhaps a sense of the past invites not 
merely exploitation of legend but at times a sense of ^oom. 
It is true at least that Hawthorne and Faulkner, the Ameri¬ 
can writers who most exploit their own legendary pasts, are 
also the most preoccupied with “gloomy wrongs.” 



DISCUSSIONS OF NEW BOOKS 


A MAN NAMED SHAW 
By Waltes Psichabd Eatow 


^ EnglMi-spfeaJring worlA iii the year 
1956, could have been unaware that a hundred 
JL years before a man named Greorge Bernard Shaw 
had be^ bom in Ireland and lived in England to be ninety- 
four, writing plays almost to the very end. He began writing 
plays when Pinero, Jones, and Wflde were at their peak; 
he was contemporary with Barrie; he was the chief dramatist 
and patron saint of the Theatre Guild in the twenties; and 
in the autumn of 1056 four of his plays were acted in New 
York (one made into the most successful musical play of 
our generation). Not only has his dramatic woric outlasted in 
jMJpularity the ^ik of all his contemporaries (excepting, 
perhaps, “Peter Pan”), but his life and opinicms impinged 
on two full generations who were aware of him as a living 
and fascinating character. There is no other story like his 
in the records of English dramatic literature, which fades 
so quickly from public interest, and it is not surprising that 
his centennial has been celebrated by two fat books of biog¬ 
raphy. Let us admit at once that he was a genius, an admis¬ 
sion he himself so frequently made, and have a look at these 
volumes. 

One mark of the literary genius is frequently the wide 
rani£^ of his intei^ts, his fecundity, his tireless play of intel¬ 
ligence. The bk^nq>her of Voltaire, of Goethe, of Tolstoi, 

oonfnmts not oij^ the creator of certain books, but a com- 

- ^ 
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laracter secret must be sought down a hundred 
.To flieesiidb a one steadily and see him wfaole.is no 
bi^ eqieeislly when he is a G. B. Shaw who himself 
sated mattes by all sorts of witty and often seemingly 
ictory statements about himself. In 1908 youpg 
aid Henderson, just starting as a teacho- of mathe> 
at the University of North Carolina, saw the produc- 
“You Never Can Tell” at a drama sdiool in Chicago, 
a so impressed with Shaw as a dramatic artist that he 
id there resolved to be his biographer. Few student 
tions of a play have ever had a more astounding effect. 
And we must remember, too, that in 1908 Shaw’s 
tlays were in the future, and that he was variously re- 
by most critics as a jester, a Socialist radical, a gad- 
. a man who couldn’t really write plays. The young 
..■son saw hkn as a genius, a Moli^, and gambled the 
Fty years of his own life on that judgment. It is not 
ing that Shaw consulted to make the young American 
Ihorized” biographer, and supplied him with copknis 
d. 

first result was a biography published in 1911 (Shaw 
sn fifty-five) and it was no pocket volume. Henderson 
copy to A B. Walkley, then drama critic of Um 
T imes, who replied with characteristic patronage, 
rhat a big book about our friend! Is be really so big as 
cV* By 1982 he was even bigger. He had written 
Joan” and “Heartbreak House” among other new 
md Henderson published a new biography, “Bernard 
Playboy and Prophet,” which was 888 pages big. 
iras then sev^ty-six years old, but far from through 
ote his last full-length play when he was ninety- 
.e died in 1950, a world figure, and what could Fro- 
Hienderson do but write his life again, bringing it up 
t? Hence “George Bernard Shaw, Man of the Cen- 
>50 pages. Hie last book about Shaw has not yet been 
^ nor perheps soon will be, but probably nonewiUeik- 
ia 5 ine f6r hngth, and aU vdU make use of Ha oopioiis bio- 
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graphical material. What Henderson began to do in his first 
volume was to set forth at length the various aspects and 
activities of 6.B.S., many of them seemingly contradictory, 
and to synthesize them so that eadb became a part of the 
authentic Shaw, and so that th^ could contribute to a critical 
ui^erstanding of his plays. The long account of Shaw*s con¬ 
nection with the Webbs and the Fabian Society, and of bis 
deliberate cultivation of platform technique by countless 
speeches in labor halls or on street comers, not only tells us 
of Shaw’s contribution to the rise of the Labor Fmrty in 
England, but tells us, so Professor Henderson says, where 
Shaw learned the art of expressing ideas on the stage with 
clarity and effectiveness. He makes less of this point, per^ 
haps, than some future student may do. Dramatic dialogue 
is to be spoken, not read; and Shaw’s, as any actor will tell 
you, “speaks” with remarkable ease. Shaw, the platform 
orator in the cause of Socialism, was learning the art of such 
marvelous stage dialogue as distinguished his plays. 

Similarly, especially in this final version of his biography, 
Henderson details the musical environment of Shaw’s youth, 
describes his years as a London music critic, and goes on to 
suggest, sometimes in Shaw’s own words, the part Mozart 
played in his life, especially the Mozart of the operas. The 
stylistic perfection of “Don Giovanni” was an influence be¬ 
hind his style, and Shaw the music lover and Shaw the 
dramatist were the same man. So were Shaw the irrepiessible 
wit and Shaw the serious seeker for a better world and Shaw 
the ceaseless barker for his own wares and Shaw the de¬ 
bunker of Bardology. Of course, from the subject matter of 
the plays and from their prefaces (all taken up in the biog¬ 
raphy) the relation between Shaw the reformer and critic of 
society and Sha¥ the drunatic artist emerges. 

But how Shkw, anti-romanticist, disciple of intellectual 
activity as a substitute for emotion in drama, could make the 
whole world enjoy 1^ plays, neither Henderson nor anybody 
ebe can leaUy expUm. Genius has its secrets. 

St. John Ervine^ long^tinK friend of Shaw’s and a fellow 
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Irtshman and dramatist, wrote his book about Shaw because, 
be says, wanted to—a very good reascm, too. ^'Bernard 
Shaw: His Life, Work, axid Friends” is a good book, it pays 
tribute to Professor Henderson’s pioneering researdi, and 
it sconetimes contains as much Ervine as Shaw. He admires 
his old friend tronendously, but when he differs fitnn him, 
which is not infrequently, he insists on having his say and he 
has a tart and telling style of his own. His book is more con¬ 
troversial than Henderson’s, and his narrative is sharper and 
more direct, so that the reader does not have to backtrack. 
Of course, when it comes to the last two decades of the old 
man’s life, Ervine finds Shaw’s admiration of the Mussolinis 
and Stalins hard to swallow, while Henderson takes it as a 
part of Shaw’s life. Both men rely, as everyone must who 
writes of G.B.S., on the mass of wonderful correspondence 
to brighten their pages, and both men succeed in giving the 
end impression of a remarkable genius who was also kind and 
thoughtful and a passionate seeker after righteousness. 

Almost the last words in Henderson’s book are these; 
they are his judgment after half a century: 

Shaw will surely be remembered as a reformer, not because 
he succeeded, but because he failed. He vrill be remembered 
as an artist-philosopher, because, although he trumpeted 
from the housetops that intellect was all and thought was 
ecstasy, he could never rid himself of the instinct and the 
passion of the artist. His literary work was the product of 
laborious effort, painstaking self-criticism, and fantastically 
meticulous correction. But the dramatic poet was unable to 
veil himself behind Ibe prosaic disguise of the dialectic propa¬ 
gandist. 

Shaw’s immeasurable zeal in briialf of a juster dispensa¬ 
tion and a nobler life will never be forgotten; but these are 
not the chief things which shall assiue remembrance. Grad¬ 
ualism may be inevitable, but St. Joan is immortaL The 
Utopian dream of equality of income may never be realized; 
but the ccanedic drama of Man and Superman is already 
deathless. Fabian Socialism may die of d^ rot; but Heart’ 
break House will survive as the salient moitdity of the 
Shavian age. 



SINCLAIR LEWIS AS MAN AND WRITER: 
Br FsKDiaticx J. Hotfucait 

A BOOK of this kind, written eome fire yean afteir tibe 
death of its subject mid tlupee decades after the mid 
/ % of the relationship that prompted it, has a fair 
chance of being either sentimental fantasy or strident self* 
justificatkm. In the case of Orace Hegger Lewis, it is neither. 
‘‘With Love from Grade*' is instead a most lively, acute, in¬ 
telligent record of her marriage to Amerfea’s fabulous liter¬ 
ary success of the 1020*8. The marriage lasted some thirteen 
years; they were not all yean of success. Except for a good 
arrangement with the Saturday Evening Post, Lewis had had 
little reward for his flcticm until the publication in 1020 of 
“Main Street.** Once he had become successful, however, the 
results were amazing, and the fame continued and increased. 
The last five yean of the marriage were therefore spent in 
the glare of a publidty sudi as only America can inflict upon 
its heroes. 

The value of this book goes beyond the level of gossip. It 
is at least a mon than substantial footnote to the literary his¬ 
tory of the years discussed. Lewis Was so much a part of that 
history, and he was so much a public spokesman for the sar¬ 
donic analysis of middle-class folkways, that this experience 
of seeing him behind scenes is salutary and valuable. His 
was a personality both^^j^oamic and superficial; his mind was 
that of a joiumalist with a tl^ent for pushing his interests be¬ 
yond the point of reportorikl record, into parody, fantasy, 
and caricature. The x>ortrait of “Red** Lewis we get here 
reveals the author as an extreme case of energy dissolved 
into restiveness, loneliness, and social cacophony. Unwit- 
tinfi^y, it is an analysis of success, the hard-won but paradoxi-* 
oalj^ easy fame that one has come to associate wi& ihe 
moewkl AxtHTiaa, wane. Gnoa Hagger deflnaa Oia et- 

Wkb Lom fnm Ofnwter Si nel ttr Ltnb. tgtihtfas. By Omoc Hegfnr 
'niucoaitiBivccjpid Cka^Moy. I5.7 « 
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pefknoe witih a minimum prejudice. While die rightly 
identifiea her rdle in it, her judgments of Lewis’s work are 
incisive, fair, and just. 

One of the first details given here of his literary career is 
his romanticism. This gave way to reality, once Lewis was 
**on his way” to status as author, but he “never ceased to be 
a romantic”; that is, he became a restless adventurer in the 
American mores, the romantic oiergy of his early years pro¬ 
jected into the world of what he regarded as fact. “Most of 
the fellow’s capacity for loyalty to love and friendship,” he 
wrote in one of his “Self-Portraits,” “has gone into Leora 
[in “Arrowsmith”], and into the account of George F. Bab¬ 
bitt’s affection for his son and for his friend Paul...But 
to love these isolated figures of his fictional world was not 
enough. Lewis saw America as a vast society of energetic, 
sentimental, on the whole likable, Ihough generally absurd 
persons. He had a great talent for mimicry, for acting out in 
grotesque parody the gestures of the persons he knew or had 
just observed. This talent was his chief staple in the enter¬ 
tainment of his friends, who were at first surprised, th«i 
amused, finally bored, as Lewis failed to see the limits of its 
attractiveness. The same failure of excess afflicted his work 
in fiction. Indeed, its two great faults are an excess of mimicry 
(which made it difficult to accept the work seriously) and the 
ambiguity of purpose in creation, the conflict between cari¬ 
catural abuse and sentimental attachment whidi hobbles all 
of his best-known fiction and works to destroy its value in the 
1080’s and beyond. 

Another important insist Grace Hegger’s book gives us 
has to do with Ltewis’s sense of motion. For him being in mo¬ 
tion was often a substitute for contemplation. Travel was 
scarcely a means of gaining knowledge or securing wisdom; 
it was motion, the dizzying movement from place to place 
through all of America and nK>8t of Europe. Lewis never 
ceased his travding, to the end of his life. He scarcely ever 
knew that he was in a place, except perhaps for Sa^ Center, 
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Miotiteflola, 'Mliidh MludMd ^ )polat dfjfortliijt^lte 
i-^oord gim hei*e of iMfe Mits, 

Bmne, Flomice, and many other pl aO tti ' M ^ 

tabliBUng a getiniiie pen^^eottvb upon fds I^bms 

was interested priouurfly io titof^' hem as wtait ^iiovifoient 
sntihin fafs scenes fronh detafl indetail, inoveuMait f^can sob^ 
to snbjeet (once *^Babl]^*t was publiriied, Lewis diktved a 
|dan of sueli movement tbmugb professibiia and places). 
Once again motion tidEm the t^kbe of co n ttmplalion; a ner¬ 
vous energy forces hah along the surfaces of contai^iorary 
life. Of lihis resHesmess bis &st W^Te was fully aware; die 
Was, after aB, its viedm in a ser^ He needed, She thougfat, 
stability, the ctTcumstanoes thsit might encourage medfta- 
tkm. Quoting Rebecca West’s imnark on trfm, she puts the 
issue quite weU: “If he wotdd stt StBI so that life could make 
any deep impression up<m bhw, if he would Sttadi himself to 
the human tradition by occadobally readinfg a book wtddi 
wbuld set fahn a standard of prdfimdity, he Would give his 
gmiusa diance.” 

It wasn’t timt he “ladced culture,” that he’d “never read 
a book.” He had an aaftMiirig monory of what he had read, 
and be “ooold quote Diekertt ver bati m.” But it was on the 
whole a mhnic memory, which caught on to the brSliatht or 
prosaic surfaces of literature aoi H had those of life; and, given 
tihsa talent and this driVie, he could almost nOrer get beneatii 
these surfaces. His tellers are anotibCr case in point; th<^ are 
likely, energetib, but qidte Superfidkdly ooneeimed ovmr the 
public fate of his czeatiana: “... if the titles of his bO(^ were 
mdenowa it would be hnpmsibte to guess who the writi^ was: 
A idever advertishig aaan, a otmseientious em^aman, sin an- 
tfam over^gceemm in hk xclathuis to his puUidiers and t^^ 
ingly gratefnl for iiidr«#arCSOlB his behalf.” With his man^ 
set^ts LeWk waited wngetfeaBy, both h!i*'ac^diteglaioiii- 
eige of their subjedts^rmd te ra^stett. But bis ^CbikiehS 
not with s^de as OHich ab wMiaUglft eitteges In *1^ 
ohna^ d^hnoBlined In tiie teKhd wHthig. ^he gddn hf 



j,>v^ -ri ■ ..' .SIXetAIR LEWIS 

/^liliki Slteet,^ ilie Vkus,** waa not after all to mir 

dtoUlo ixsoat tiMA superfidid refinement. And, **for Lewis,” 
es Orace Hagger resoaifes, “out of wduxn wcwda fkiwed in 
an Avalanche, there was no less desire for perfectkm [than 
fcnr Flaubert}, fcnr the selectkin of the significant detail, as 
his manuscripts show, but he worked as a -skilful editor and 
not as a self^conscioua stylist” this editorial energy was 
formidable one needs only to consider his preparations for 
“Arrowsmith” to discover. But that novel is about integrity 
in science; that is to say, the preparation was research, a de¬ 
sire to be accurate with respect to external detail, so that the 
subject might be convincing even though the novel wasn’t. 

“With Love from Gracie” is personal reminiscence. It is 
tenderly concerned to assure us of its author’s cemtinuing love 
of its subjdit, but it is neither' sentimental nor self-defensive. 
There is much in it that reveals Lewis for the erring, even 
cruelly inconsiderate, person he was. But the merit of the 
book does not lie in our knowing the specific expressions of 
Leivis’s unbalance as a personality. Bather, it does much more 
than any criticism so far published to define Lewis as writer, 
the tonperament nourishing the work and giving it its curi¬ 
ously interesting and limi ted merit. There is much in lewis’s 
fiction—imd especially in those novels written during the first 
marriage—^that strikes a correct note, vividly re-enacts an 
American version of the human comedy. In the end we have 
two impressions from it: that of a great gift of parody, a tal¬ 
ent for realizing life through exuberant reiteration of a few 
motifs; and a basic attachment to the victims of his most suc- 
cessftfi parodies. Regarding this second, we can say that the 
attachment was an appreciation of -virtues, that it was semti- 
mimtolly ’^liberal,’' and endowed by a gift of integrity, and 
fittaBy that it was top-layer rather than de^. The lifenf Sin- 
dbir Lewis was haunted by a londinera peculiar to a man who 
is not ediain of his merits, wIk) is more kncfwledgeabto than 
more energetic than acute. From the p^t of view of a 
wamaa tdio sui^ered, as die epjoyed, the growth of his lepu- 
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tation, we get in this book an eq>ecially wise and in tiie end a 
poignant reminder of Lewis's career. We are the better able 
to understand it after reading this book, as well as to appraise 
its remarkable and peculiar success. 

DUBLIN’S JOYCE AND OTHERS 
By John V. Kbli.ehxb 

E very third year, because I can’t stand it any 
oftener, I give a seminar on “Finnegans Wake.” 
Each time I watch the students run through the same 
course of reactions. They begin with an awed respect for 
Joyce’s work, with which they are already reasonably familiar. 
By the third meeting they are in slii^t shock. By the fifth, 
irritation has appeared; and it rises steadily till near the end 
of the term, when, as a rule, admiration returns, deeper but 
warier than before. 

It is no doubt a tribute to Hugh Kenner’s Joycean scholar¬ 
ship that I experienced a very like set of reactions while read¬ 
ing his book on “Dublin’s Joyce.” I had known and respected 
his work for a long time. But here, by the fourth chapter, I 
was thrashing around in the meshes of a half-romantic, half- 
epigrammatic discussion of Dublin and an equally frustrat¬ 
ing comparison of Joyce with Yeats that seemed as short on 
point as on information. I was wondering irritably where Mr. 
Kenner was. True, a lot of brilliant things were being said, 
but there were also such rranaxks as “Ehiblin a Eiuopean 
capital for two thousand years,” “Any two Dubliners are 
Bouvard and P^cuchet,” “Yeats’s paradoxical sterility,” 
“Yeats never saw the tue of the mask." I began to think 1 
was in the wrong book. 

With the sixth chapter my temper began uncertainly to 
improve. Here, among mudi else, was a highly intdljgent 

DmWte'i Joyce, by Hugh Kenner. Indkoe U nh re nit y Frea. I5.75. 
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reviewer thinks she overestimates the post-«Confucian role of 
the Chinese Communists. He mare than forgives her for this 
when he relishes the close-knit and persuasive analogy she 
makes between the Chinese past and the world’s future, or 
when she assesses the historical meaning of Asian nationalism 
today. 

A single serious criticism remains. She talks of East when 
really meaning the old British Empire of India plus the 
Chinese Republic. There is a great deal in Asia which has 
nothing to do with either of these major civilizations. She 
talks of West, meaning Western Europe, Britain, anti the 
United States, when there are other Wests, beyond tlie limits 
of man’s power to dream, dormant in Mexico or awakening 
in Brazil. She has escaped the Communhst-Westem contrast 
tmly to fall into the Indo-Western one, with the addition tif 
China. Serious reatlers will, hf>wever, appreciate her reast>ns 
for making this drastic simplification, and frivolous ones will 
never know the difference. 


AN IMPRESSIVE BOOK 
By Natiianiei, Peffee 

A bove the desk of anj^one writing about Russia 
there ought to be pasted these two sentences from 
Frederick Ij. Schuman’s preface t(» “Russia since 
1917”: “Wlien reality is projected thrc7ugh tJie lenses of 
dogma, truth is seen only through a glass darkly. Many 
Western efforts tf) ‘explain’ Russia disjday similar rhstor- 
tions with more heat than light generated in the pmi esses o 
refraction and reflection.” No one who has read contempo¬ 
rary literature on Russia will deny this, and it should he said 
at the outset that Schuman has been aware of t!ie danger. 
Right or w'rong, according as one judges his pages (am t lere 

Russia since tpsy. By Frederick L. Schuman. Alfred A. Knopf. S6.50. 
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I^duve sjtmbcdnt, and aaaqoally eon^vdilvB iMoklpaiAlov^ 
analbgieg, good» bad, and poinlless, lide ndedi 
Yeixocnt MiaKnirkm. 

His reyerence for Jc^oe too often disarms Mr. Kennca* of 
that skepticism. He has remarkable knoarledge and a d^hcaste 
feeling for Joyce’s work. He is, after aH, a distipguMhed 
critic. But he is mudi too trustmg, and mostly, I thiidc,intfae 
wrong places. His proper subject here is Joyce’s rast devel¬ 
opment as a writer and those reasonably constant artistic 
uid psychological premises on whidi the devdbfMnent is 
based toroug^ut. Repeatedly he illuminates the general 
process as it exemplides itself m the suceessive books, l^t 
almost never enough. Time and again, just as he seems ab^t 
to enter a reaUy detailed discusskm of the stage readied m 
the book under discussion, scmiething reminds him of soKhe- 
thing else, and off he sprints into a brilhant improvisatkm ^ 
this new theme. As a result the book is full of preliminaries 
and digressions—all fascinating, several exceedingly dubious 
—^while, in between, the actual writings are sometimes dis¬ 
missed with brief inadequate chapter or story synopses. I 
suppose I should be satisfied with what I got out of the book; 
and I got a lot, both information and entertainment; but 1 
would willingly sacrifice the entertainment for a doublintg of 
the basic critique. The syno{Mes show, tantalizingly, that Mr. 
Kenner knows much more than he sets down. I suspect that 
his own knowledge of Joyce’s method and his confidence in 
Joyce’s underlying fimmess and clarity have impelled him 
to shiric what he thinks of as obvious. There is nothing obvious 
in Joyce. And any apparent firmness or darity should be 
tested by a murine underwriter before one trusts to it. 

This is my chief critidsm—and vague raougfa it is. I found 
quite a few,^nnall mistakes of fact, chiefiy on Iridi raattm. 
Again Mr. Kenner’s own style, if not itself Joycean, is so 
frequently metaphoric^al and “doubled” that often X can’t 
figure out whidi meaning to prefer. I learned a great deal 
from the discussions of Wya^iam Lesna, Ibsen, Vico, and 



^ A Wim W 

t«tipi^fi(«ia Ibe wm par qrdkviilQt 

pff/Dga^ypio Qilnsr in^ttfca. TiiaVh«w«v»r. bi llP |pe 
K i cfc has bu oiwn knowledge, and tbe Tairie^ h>^ 

ta^nHatifona atut bofund to mte]^»eQ(etrate« Iflce mming elaan> 
staked in an apartment house. 

A final word f^aantion. Nothing in, by; of, or about Joyce 
is to be trusted. I know it all too well. Mr. Komei^s fifteenth 
chapter, “The Sti^Pad Phooiix,** is based on ertenfire quo- 
tationa from “the stenognphic report of an unidentified in¬ 
terviewer, printed in the ‘James Joyce Yearbook,* Paris, 
1949.** l%e interview was with Joyoe*a father, bed-ridden 
but still cheerfully garrulous. There was no such interview. 
It .was eonooeted for the entertainment of his friends by 
Brian O’NuaUiin {aUtu Myles na gCopaleep, the Irish 
columnist, dUoM Flaw O’Briox, author of “At Swhn Two 
Birds,** alUu the “Brian the Bravo** of “Finnegans Wake,** 
p. 911) . Skimehow a copy circulated out of Dublin. In 1940,1 
solemnly brought a copy of the “Yearbook** to Dublin as an 
interesting gift for a friend of mine, also a friend of 0*Nnal' 
Uin*s. Afterwards I had to erase a lot of notes from the 
margins of my “Ulysses** and my “Wake.** And now, reading 
the familiar monolqgue again in Mr. Kenner’s book, I can 
only murmur, “the fortunes of the field... .** 


BOSWELL IN SEARCH OF A WIFE 
Br Bobekt Halsband 

B OSWELL’S genius as a biograj^ier has been ac¬ 
knowledged since his grrat “Life of Johnson**; his 
genius as an autobiographer is e me rg in g m our own 
day throi^ the series of his journals, jottings, and letteta 
being publufaed in the Yale edition. In the earlier volumes 

BtfwM tm Smmreb 0 f « Wifa: iT46-iTtf, EiBtad Frank Brady and Pradifidc 
A. Potilla. Mc<hiwr Book O oi mp a n y. f&ao. 
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we have seen him, successively, in Londtm, in HdOand, and 
on the Grand Tour in Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
France. The fifth volume is, like all the others except the 
joumal-less Holland one, continuously fascinating; and we 
must agree with Boswell's own opinion: ‘T have one of the 
most singular minds ever was formed.’* 

As in the earlier instalments, it is plain that his journals 
were no happy accident but the product of deliberate artistry 
and innate sensitivity. “I ol^erve continually how imper¬ 
fectly, upon most occasions, words preserve our ideas,” he 
writes in 1769. *Tn description we omit insensibly many little 
touches which give life to objects. With how small a speck 
does a piunter give life to an eye!” He himself knew where 
to place the specks that animate a portrait, and particularly 
his own. He could also animate it from within, for he had the 
rare gift of looking fearlessly into his own heart. 'Tt is fine 
to be sensible of all one’s various sentiments and to analyze 
them,” he writes, revealing the mainspring of hu journaliz¬ 
ing. 

During the three and a half years encompassed by this 
new volume, Boswell pursued a variety of activities. It opens 
in Edinburgh, where he had returned to begin his practice 
of law, and was successful in both reputation and earnings. 
His most exciting legal concern was the Douglas case, the 
came cSldbre of the time; and he assisted Archibald Douglas 
by publishing a fictional version of the case and by joining 
the mob that stoned the house-windows of the judges (in¬ 
cluding his own father) who had ruled against his friend. 
On another front, in spite of Johnson’s advice: “Mind your 
own afiPairs, and leave the Corsicans to theirs,” he continued 
his campaign for their independence. When his book on 
Corsica was published, in 1768, its immediate success let him 
taste the pleasure of literary notoriety. He traveled down to 
London to renew his friendships with General Paoli and. 
with Johnson, each of whom received him with warm em¬ 
braces. On his second journey l^ere, mainly for the purpose 
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of curing hit yenereal disease, he made his famous excursion 
to the Shakespeare Jubilee at Stratford, where he competed 
witii Garrick by strutting about in a Corsican costume. At a 
masquerade there, he led a pretty lady into a minuet while 
he was *^in complete armour.** The editors explain that this 
means his musket, stiletto, and pistols. Perhaps the note was 
necessary, for the word usually has a different meaning in 
a Boswellian context. 

It seems quite dear that one of the attractions of the jour> 
nals is their frank revelation of a libido in search of an object. 
Although Boswell had by now achieved greater sobriety and 
self-control, he had not given up the rdle in his masquerade as 
a man of pleasure. In Edinburgh he kept a mistress for a 
time, and in London he “sallied forth like a roaring lion after 
girls, blending philosophy and raking.** But at least he did 
not pursue hectic fornication with the abandon of his earlier 
London jaunt. His professional success and, more important, 
his consciousness of being the heir of Auchmleck turned his 
thoughts more definitely toward founding a family to per¬ 
petuate his line. As his august friend Sir John Pringle ad¬ 
vised him, he must search for a wife. Hence the title of this 
volume, and its dominant theme. 

Like any prudent man of his time and social position, he 
first considered marrying an heiress. He wooed, in turn, the 
Scottish Miss Blair, the Yorkshire Miss Bosville, and the 
Irish Miss Boyd; and then, less prudently, he fastened his 
attentions on to his cousin Mmgaret Montgomerie, a woman 
two years older than him^lf. Although unendowed with 
either beauty or wealth, she possessed a great fund of intelli¬ 
gence, S 3 rmpathy, and sweetness of character. Her personal¬ 
ity, as revealed through his journals as well as their exchange 
of letters, makes her one of the most attractive figures in his 
gallery of women. Aware of his weaknesses, she hoped he 
would overcome them. **Many times,’* she wis^y writes, 
“though we are desirous to be cured of our faults, we are 
loath to part with them.** On his side, he looked to her as a 
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aoaxoo of strengih: "Th»tTakuklde««i«ia,^«dR]Bi^ 
naan 1 wjah to be.’* As ^wir naarriage appmpfiMA be zofol- 
lected his mocH^taocy, profligacgr* and (^ad W4a 

terrified that he mi^t lose his dndne paa^on Usf her. To 
witness their maniage oontract» he enrolled Paoli and John¬ 
son, whose noble characters would sustain, (he hoped) his 
elevated intentions. And here the volunoe ends, cm the bright¬ 
est note in Boswell’s life; Jamie has won his Peggie. 

Of course, the texture of Boswdfi’s life was far more 
oomplksated than this. In one way the editors hare sioqilified 
it, necessarily, by relegating to earlier volumes his romantic 
involvements with the brilliant Z61ide in Holland and mth 
the devoted Moma in Italy. By the tkne he was definitely 
fledged to Peggie, however, he had dismissed both of tli^n, 
he first as prospective wife and the second as past mistress. 
His relationship with his father, one of the minor themes of 
he earlier volumes, erupts in the present one; for when his 
^ather courted and married a second wife, Boswell saw it as 
a desecration of his mother’s memory and, mpre violently, as 
a threat to his own position as heir of Auchinleck. “Damn 
him. Curse him” sounded in his ears one wretched, feverish 
nij^t, when he thought himself absolutely mad. The Oedipal 
heme, if it can be called that, now develops to its greatest 
intensity. His friendships with other men were as varied gs 
the men themselves, and we are made more aware of ^em 
3ec»tu8e of their letters in this volume. The contrapuntal de¬ 
sign, frequently with ironic contrasts, brings us close to the 
/ery form and pressure of his existence. 

In this volume c^ the Boswell epic, the editors have used x 
variety of materials to piece out an almost contuuiGus narra¬ 
tive. Primarily they depemi on his journals, althou^d^ Ihose 
chat survive span only about one-third of the chronologic 
scope. (Unfortunately, several sections of these were dee* 
>oyed by Boswell’s shodwd descendants.) From the rich, 
maid of letters to and from hun and from inisoellaneaus doc¬ 
uments, the editors have neatly {m^ped out tbe relevimt lec¬ 
tions. And finally, for severe ^isodes they print from fiie 
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TfitE JbOAD AHEAD 

nwn iii Rri pt vi tibe *’Life of Johzuon*'—tibe first time tiiip has 
been drawn t^on for tiie edition. They hare done tiieir weak 
with remarkable suooess. By the arrangement of this volume 
th^ have no donbt made the publishers of the series very 
happy, for as the reader closes the book, the thought upper* 
n»st in his mind is: what will happen next? 


THE ROAD AHEAD 
By C. E. B 1 .A.CK 

I N Asia, Africa, and South America the sweeping 
changes of industrialization and modernization are un¬ 
der way, and fundamental decisions are being taken as 
to how this revolutionary process is to be carried out. It is 
the contention of Chester Bowles, in “AxiMrican Politics in a 
Revolutionary World,” a volume of essays based on his 
Godkin Lectmes at Harvard Umversity in 19^, that 
United States cazmot avoid an active rdle in this revolution, 
and that tiie policies required by this rdle will lead to a re¬ 
alignment of American political forces. As a former Director 
of Economic Stabilization, Gk>vemor of Connecticut, and 
Ambassador to India and Nepal, the author speaks with 
authority on both domestic politics and foreign affairs. 

Two patterns of modernization, among various conceiv¬ 
able alternatives, have captured the imagination of political 
leaden. One of these draws its inspiration from the Western 
donocracies, and has been followed by Japan and Turkey, 
and more recently by India. It aims at a balanced develop¬ 
ment of the eoonmny in place of headlong industrialization, 
and relies on education and persuasion rather than on mass 
UrtOT in altering cultural traditions. The other pattern is 
that of Communism, with its system of forced capital f<xnnar 
tion, which is achieved by systematically debasing living 
standards and human rights in the interest of radustrial 

AmtfiMm kt * Rmlmkmmy WprU. B7 Ohewee BowIm. Himi4 IXoi* 

vnlcjr I»i5< 
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production and state power. China is an example of tiiis sec¬ 
ond pattern, based of course on the Soviet model 

It is periiaps not too much to say that the political destiny 
of the modem world rests in considerable measure on which 
of these two patterns of modernization prevails, and Ihe 
future of the United States as a world power depends on its 
statesmanship in this critical period. It is the belief of Bowles 
that “through our own lack of imagination and faith and the 
boldness of our adversary democracy has been placed on 
the defensive.” How the American government may regain 
the offensive is the central problem treated in these pages. 

In laying the foundation for his interpretation, Bowles 
elaborates a theory of American political development. He 
contends that in each of three main periods in American 
history a majority consensus has been reached as to the 
means by which the principal challenge of the times should 
be met. The first period, which he dates from 1800 to 1861, 
met the problem of developing a system of federal, govern¬ 
ment sufficiently effective to cope with national problems and 
at the same time responsive to the popular will. The second 
period, from 1861 to 1982, was that of dynamic industrializa¬ 
tion ; and the third, from 1982 to the present, has been char¬ 
acterized by “a general acceptance of governmental responsi¬ 
bility for minimum standards of living and opportunity and 
for the full use of our human and capital resources within a 
system of private ownership.” The dominant programs of 
these periods are symbolized to the author by the person¬ 
alities of Jefferson, Lincoln, and Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt. Each of these periods, he shows, though ushered in by 
violent political controversies, has been mariced by a con¬ 
sensus so general that a minority party could gain office only 
by associating itself with the program of the dominant 
group, as illustrated by the examples of Cleveland and 
Eisenhower. 

In elaborating this thesis of political development, Bowles 
esdJbits a refreshing freedom fron^.the dogmatic liberalism 
of the New Deal He is exhilarated rather than depressed by 
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the great i>eriod of economic expansion tiiat followed the 
Civil War, and decries the school of thought whkdi thinks of 
it primarily in terms of “robber barons.** He sees it rather as 
a period of economic growth similar to that on whidi the 
peoples of Asia, Africa, and South America are now em¬ 
barked, although it started from a much higher econcxnic 
base and with very different political traditions. It was what 
he calls a period of “eastenaive economic development,** and 
the policies of this age became outdated only when it became 
necessary to shift to "intensive economic development, based 
on the rapid, S3rstematio expansion of purchasing power in 
depth.’’ The failure to adjust policies to this shift led to the 
crash of 1029, and the challenge of this crisis was met by the 
policies of ihe New Deal, which since 1952 have been formally 
accepted by both parties. 

Against this backgroimd, Bowles sets forth his view that 
the achievement of a broad area of agreement on dcanestic 
affairs has led to political apathy, and that the time has 
come for a new focus in political interest centering on foreign 
affairs. The first period of American political development 
ended in a civil war, and the second in a great depression. 
Will our leaders have the vision to chart a new course with¬ 
out the lesson of a new disaster? Bowles formulates the ques¬ 
tion rather than answers it, but the spirit in which he writes 
is optimistic. 

It is in American politics rather than in the revolutionary 
world that Bowles is here interested, and he sp^ds perhaps 
more time than is necessary justifying and elaborating his 
periodization of American political development. He is also 
writing in an election year and from a partisan point of view. 
Yet this emphasis on the current political scene does not in 
the end weaken his fundamental argument, which is clearly 
formulated and vigorously stated. We are indeed living in a 
revolutionary world. If we and our friends do not exercise 
a leadership commensurate with our strength and experi¬ 
ence, this revolution may well take a course that will result 
in the loss of many millions of lives all over the world. 



TOYNBEE’S “RELIGIO HISTOEICI” 
By Cbakx Bu^rrow 


A rnold Toynbee witib more than a dbade of regtt^ 
remarks that his bocdc, “An Historian’s Approach 
to B-digion,” in an earlier age mig^t wdl have been 
“Beligk) Historid.” as Sir Thcunas Browne called 
his “Religio Medici” The suggested paralld is interesting. 
One wonders vdiether the medical odleagues of Sir Thomas 
in the seventeenth century were as certain as most of 
Toynbee’s twentieth-century colleagues in tiie writing of his¬ 
tory are that the second word of the title is vtry misleading. 
Perhaps there is already a thesis on the subject. There is in¬ 
deed one very obvious difference between the two works. 
Browne wrote his as a young man before he had really begun 
the practice of medicine; Mr. Toynbee has writtoi his in his 
sixth decade, after a long and successful professional life. 

The book, as Mr. Toynbee himself frankly j^inla out, 
“necessarily re-traverses some of the groimd covered in *A 
Study of History.’ ” Its basis is the Gifford lectures delivered 
at the Univezvii^ of Edinburgh in 1952 and 1958, with, how¬ 
ever, a great sml^par.of “annexes” in which Mr. Toynbee lets 
himsdf go into mf'idnd of discursive bypath-footnote fa¬ 
miliar to readers of 1& eiuriier work. The main text itself is 
for Mr. Toynbee suiprishigty dear and straightforward, by 
no means free from allusion, “degant variation,” complex 
tbonih suggestive metaphors, and periodic sentences 
sudi as fio one else in this cmtury would dare write, but on 
the whde driving on dearly to wbere Mr. Toynbee wants to 
go. is the conduskm to vdiidi all his wcndc has led: West¬ 
ern society (or civilization), the last of some twenty or more 
that men have produced in their history, wiU in the oompara- 

^ HittPrtmis A pp ro& e h to By Anold Toynbee. OKEotd Unfa e oi gr 

rrnM tfoo. To ym bo* omd History: Critied Stsoyt smd Rtvitvt. Edited bj M. F. 
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eitlMst' periih ts have ilie iHiien^ but with 
nwdi mtqtnic vikil^no^ ihi^ it may have nd auooessor, or will 
■abhtefe a fai^jhor eftage Wian civiliKation, a stage only faintly 
forediadowed in our existing higher religions, a stagfe in 
*#1]^ the vision of “Absolute Reality*’ vondisafed a 
Blkk9li^ a Ouist, is realteed here on earth. Many commai- 
tiAors on To3mhee assert that he has grown mudi more other¬ 
worldly in the last ten years or so. He has, no doubt, hut the 
caMful reader of the very first batch of volumes of “A Study 
of ^Efistoiy” in 1984 cxmld hardly help feeHng that even then 
lilr. l!'oynbee was headed towards a transciendental goal, 
transcaending most specifically the sense-world of natural 
scSenoe, the somewhat different sense-world of commcmsense, 
and of course also that most Wmtem Weltaiuchauung or 
cosmology we have inherited from the Age of Enlighten¬ 
ment. 

iix. ToynbOe has certainly had an audience, thou^ no 
ohe can as yet estimate aulhoritativdy his influence, his place 
in the intdlecjtual history of our time. M. F. Ashl^ Montagu 
has put all studente of that history (that of “the mcxiem 
mind”) much in his debt by assembling m one bcx^, entitled 
“Toyidbee and History,” a very good choice indeed of the 
hundreds of articles and reviews Toynbee’s woih has pro- 
vtfitied—or shall we say inspired?—since 1984. Feriiaps if one 
eoidd separate neatly these thirty essays into pro-Toynbee 
and anti-Toynhee the majority wocdd have to be classed in 
Rie anti-Toynbee categmy. But Mr. Ashley Montagu has not 
rigged the evidence in any such unreal way; he has rather 
chosen a shmple of emays along a spectrum or curve which 
rims frOm heer praise to dieer condemnation, with mudi in 
’b et w een . The pr^esdOnal historians are as a group the ment 
hi^Aile, but timt is an old story ' . Mr. Toynbee himself has 
aun^ ddne very little to ccmc^te these “axNanamums,” as 
lie Idirihcfiy dillls these eraftsmen who love thidr craft end 
rdfoeeio leave it for a vision of Absedute Reality. Mr. Ajfidiey 
Moiiie^’S'maUnpte zifight be fcdlcmed in aii^ eonvea^ 
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collections of comment on oilier deeply and widely oontio- 
▼ersial individual thinkers or schools of thought in the modem 
world—Existentialism, Marx, Freud, Pragmatism, and the 
like. 

The nucleus of Maurice Samuel’s “The Professor and the 
Fossil” appears under the same title as one of the essajrs in 
“Toynbee and History.” Mr. Samuel, a well-known writer 
on matters Jewish, is Romanian bom and English educated, 
and with a wide personal experience of Jewish communities 
throu^out Toynbee’s “Western world.” After some dalli¬ 
ance with secularism he returned to the Jewish religion of his 
fathers, and came to accept the need for the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. Now Mr. Toynbee’s system, as he worics 
it out, classifies all unassimilated Jewi^ communities in the 
West as “fossils” of the “Syriac sodety” as it was at about 
the time Alexander the Great broke it up in the fourth cen¬ 
tury B.C. Now a fossil is by definition without life. It is 
hardly to be exj>ected that a good religious Jew should acc^t 
a term which to him must seem utterly false to the most real 
experience of his life. Starting from this point, Mr. Samuel 
goes systematically through the many references Mr. Toyn¬ 
bee makes l^ the Jews, points out errors of fact and errors of 
judgments in ^ tone controversial indeed, but never shrill or 
indecent. The book, which is really a pamphlet m the great 
tradition of the controversial pamphlet, is most readable, the 
more so since Mr. Samuel himself does not refrain from the 
discursiveness he critidzes in Mr. Toynbee, and goes oft into 
some interesting bypaths of his own and his people’s past. 

It would be absurd, and notably so m view of the extra¬ 
ordinary range of opinion about Mr. Toynbee’s work ex¬ 
pressed by the competent and experienced critics whose work 
is assembled in “Tojmbee and History,” to attempt to place 
him definitivdy in turn in the history of our times. This re¬ 
view^, however, stiH guesses that, in q>ite of the very great 
attention he has recdved from Ihe literary and the literate of 
our teiie, Mr. Toynbee is essentially out of line, atypical, even, 
to ui^ a nice simple word, “wrong.” Or to put it more tern- 
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;jerately, his woik, always and in spite of his piuDding insist- 
aioe that he is an empiricast—which Pirofessor Pieter Cjr^l 
las ^own he definitely is not—has been pointing to where 1^ 
now has arrived in the volume under review. T language, logic, 
ill the tools one has to use to communicate to others this 
liereaboutB are in fact hopelessly located in another wfaere- 
ibouts; that is, in a familiar paradox, writing about the other 
vorld has to be done with means available in this world. The 
nystic must use words to assert that words are wholly made- 
uate to the task of approaching the Absolute Reality. It is a 
iommonplace that Mr. Toynbee has now become a mystic, 
jndeed the shade of truth in the notion that he has duuiged 
n the last few years lies in his increasing devotion to Ma- 
tayana Buddhism, his increasing alienation from actual 
Vestem Christianity. Mr. Toynbee sees as the alternative 
o the complete destruction of our society, and perhaps—pul¬ 
sed he seems to think probably—the human race itsdf, a 
iniversal acceptance of the ideas and practices we associate— 
he term must be understood roughly—with mrvana. This 
Toal of as close an approach to Absolute Reality as possible 
human beings must be, as the Buddha himself gave wit¬ 
less, a goal for all—the Mahayana—, not for the few—^the 
Tinayana. Now let us be concrete, and more than a little 
ibsurd. Can anyone imagine a process of social change in 
ime as we experience it which would turn our scientists, our 
oliticians, our military men, our engineers, our industrial- 
sts, oiu* athletes, oiu: writers, indeed our priests and ministers 
” the Gk>spel, in any significant number into mystics, re- 
bouncers of the flesh, sedcers after nirvana, even a nirvana 
bit watered down in the manner of Mr. Aldous Huxley? 
To, the mystic is one of the elements of Western life, but a 
mall one, and, to be quite vulgar, essentially what the chem- 
it calls in a ciompound a “trace.” That, in spite of its length, 

- what the work of Mr. Toynbee really amounts to—a trace. 

- is true that sometimes a trace—a one-miUionth part—can 
lange a compound. We shall have to wait aj»l see whether 
r. Toynbee is that kind of trace. 



MEDITATION ON THE ELECTRONIC ABTS 

By OxBAi^ CABdo^ 

E choing in hu titte the cJimfail disc^hne cd tlw 
aeven llbend arts, Mr. Gilfaert Seldes pufcilidied some 
thirty years a^ ^ **The Seven Lively Arts.** It was 
a genial and excited account of a liberal-minded critic's pleas¬ 
urable encounters with the movies, cartoons and comic strips, 
jwpular musk, slang writers, vaudeville, newspaper col¬ 
umnists, clowns, various aspects of Broadway v^ien it was— 
Broadway. The book came to be regarded as a founds^ 
tion treatment in a new field of criticidn. At the time, Mr. 
Edmund Wflson assigned to Sddes an audacious part in the 
"liquidation of the genteel culture” which was in process in 
the 1920'a. Ever since, Mr. Seldes has thought and w ritt en 
steadily upon mass entertainers and the methanlsms of popu¬ 
lar entertainment and/or education; notably in his “The 
Great Audience” and now in "The I^Mk Arts,” the latter 
a more cheerful view of our situation and prospects than that 
set forth in "The Great Audience.” In these, his noviuima 
verba, Mr. Seldes surveys fifty years of the movies, thirty 
years of rgdio broadcasting, and ten years of televidon, all 
of which, taken together, he describes as being "as powerful 
in shaping our lives as our schools, our politics, our system of 
government?*'' 

Mr. Slides—one may safely say of amree —has the history 
of the movies, "the lovely art” he c»Uls it, at his finger tips, 
its story materud, dianging technology, the star system, the 
great personalities of the sfient films and early talkies who 
establis he d the stereotypes stall seen In our wjde-screen movies 
and on the television ^ws. The William S. Harts, Cagneys, 
Willuun Powells, Joan Crawfords devdqped the "images in 
tuition” of the gangster, the soft-spoken Western hero, the 
mother, the mistress, and tiie murders, who have been tHkm 
over ly the new electronic arts. 

Bknoa «nd S fth m rgr . 
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Although radio,' the *\i8ef^ art,” the daily fatailiar,'tibe 
domea^ oounsdotr aod friaid, has brought the ordi¬ 

nary maxi more entCTtainment in a day than he had in a year 
^Hhom the time of tiie Circua Maadmua to the opening of ^^e 
Gfeat Train Robbery,' ” Mr. Seldea finda radio denvatire, 
primarily "tranamiaaion and not creation.” Still enchanted, 
the author believea over the long future in “the peraiatence 
of the firat-rate.” Meanwhile, he ia willing and able to launch 
aharp atiicturea againat the present broadcasting system. In¬ 
deed, the explicit thesis of “The Public Arts” is “that only 
a fragment of the total audioioe ciares much for what the 
broadcsasters transmit.” As the evidence accumulates, one 
wonders at times it Mr. Seldes has faced squarely the im¬ 
plications of some of his own dicta, such as the warning that 
“jrou cannot devcrte the great part of our communications 
sjrstems to trivialities and be secnire in a world as complex 
axid divided as our own.” 

Mr. Seldes’ cximments on television seem especially timely. 
This is in part bec»tuse the subject is far from jejune, in part 
because he writes not only with the authority of the profes¬ 
sional critic, but also, having been for eight years director 
of television for CBS, as a practitioner. 

The author is generous in Ms praise of such unrehearsed 
programs as “Meet the Press,” “Author Meets Critic,” and 
of the integrity of Rdward R. Murrow, “the c»nsc:ienc!e of 
the broadcasting business.” But neither these programs nor 
Mr. Murrow are the staple c»mznodities of television. It is, 
rather, the panel show, the quiz, the banalities of a revived 
parlor game, the program stjde evolved from radio—^the 
da 3 rtime serial, the “variety” hour with the perspiring come¬ 
dian and the personality program which fill the daily sched¬ 
ules. The “television personality” calls forth Mr. Sdides' 
ptnwr inrective. He defines the professional TV “guest” 
as “chnsens of women and a few men vho have parlayed kdk: 
of tident into a successful career.” Upon televiskm sex Sddes 
ex ere ises Ms wit, “Real sexual provociation is rue in tde- 
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vision,” he says, so ‘*its few practatic»:ten are doubly wdoditie.** 
To the oonoept of the rights and duties of the Inoadcaster, 
Mr. Seldes gives his passionate assent: *T suggest that tiie 
broadcasters recognize the doctrine of pvbUc right —the right 
of the public to require certain services from the broadcaster 
and also that they prcanise never to use any variation of the 
phrase about ‘giving the public what it wants* until a satis* 
factory study has been made of the way the public gets to 
want, or is persuaded to want, whatever it presumably 
wants.” 

Thus consideration of the public interest leads to a final 
section on FM radio, color television, pay-TV, educational 
broadcasting, and the press. A major relevant topic which 
deserves a development not accorded it in “The Public Arts*’ 
is the degree of control over American entertainment exer¬ 
cised by the middle man, the advertising agencies, whose ideal 
in programming so often seems to be to fix the attention with¬ 
out occupying the mind, this being the most favorable climate 
for salesmanship. 

Mr. Seldes, as a friendly but severe critic of broadcasting, 
brings to bear upon his subject matter the formidable equip¬ 
ment of an intellectual possessed of a wide “print** culture. 
There is a definite piquancy in his surprising juxtapositions 
—William S. Hart and the English morality plays, Matisse 
and Disney. Dcmald Duck makes him think of Aesop or La 
Fontaine. Jack Benny is He Who Gets Slapped. Seldes* 
range includes an easy transit from John Milton to “Unde 
Miltie” (Milton Berle). Less the historian or sociologist 
than the essayist, Mr. Sddes has produced a very personal 
book. “I asked Picasso,** he remarks; Disney “and I com¬ 
pared notes.*’ There is now a literature extant reporting ob¬ 
jectively on the fidd of communication research, but Mr. 
Seldes does not give any dtation of sources except occasion- 
aUy in his running text. Thus it is impossible to determine to 
what extrat he has digested the documoita and journals 
which deal with his subject. We must take him as he is, an 
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urbane phUosot^Mr, walking and meditatifig in his electrons 
portioos, rather Uban as a social scientist, an Alfred Polite 
David Rfaisman, Dcmald Slesinger, or Paul Lazarsfeld. 

Scattered tfarougfa the book are vivacious asides on randon 
topics, wcanen in love as heard and seen on the air, the ne\ 
gestures tdiich televiskm has brought into the American liv 
ing rocan, the effect of children upon television, Lucille Ball’ 
experience with the ’’Brave VP’s” when an ideological in 
discretion was pinned upon her. These bits are boxed off fron 
the main text as informal, parenthetical remarks on interest 
ing but disparate topics. It is an imaginative bit of book 
making which serves to leaven the serious discourse withou 
interrupting the flow of the argument. 

■ The second edition, one hopes, will be equipped with ai 
index. 


AFRICAN OUTLOOKS 
By Cosneus W. De Kiewiet 

T hese books, “Naught for Your Comfort” an< 
’’Africa’s Challenge to America,” are short books b? 
men who cannot be accused of hasty judgment 
Father Trevor Huddleston gave many arduous years in de 
votion to the people and problnns of which he writes. Bot 
he and Chester Bowles are men of earnest convictions. 'Fhe. 
convictions are alike to the extent that they demand that th 
Western world recognize that there is a crisis in Africa am 
that, as a semi-literate African once said to me: ’’Time i 
few.” Disaster and tragedy may be around the comer, bu 
there similarities between the two books end. 

Father Huddleston’s passionate attack on the racial po' 

fcr Tatar Comfort. Bjr Fatfaer Trevor HoddlcKoo. Doobledi^ im 
Co m pe ay . $3.75. Afriedt CbAUngt to Amerlea. By Cheater Boarfak Unfrenity 
GaUfamk Bnw. $1.75. 
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CMS of South Africa has already driiim a tride readenii^ 
His account of human suffering in Johannerimig^s -terrfbfar 
slums makes one go from ekapter to chapter ameh m the 
mood of a crowd around an ugly accident or a disastrous ftre. 
The ugliness of the suffering a^ the humanity of those who 
suffer are described in words that will make this an influential 
book, and deeply offensive to the present South African goy> 
emment. 

Its reputation, however, will be greater than it deserves. 
The angry pages become, after a while, a little monotonous. 
All that Father Huddleston says is tragically tn^—of right- 
lessness, of physical violence, of mental frustration, of human 
indignity. There are passage that show the bloody rawA^ 
of the suffering often wantonly imposed on helpless human 
beings. Father Huddleston is a member of a monastic com¬ 
munity of the Anglican Churdi. However, he becomes almost 
a fimdamentalist in his total rejection of the things which 
anger him as sin and blasphemy. After two or three chapters 
one becomes impatient for the sentences of historical com¬ 
ment and economic explanation which would give his account 
the proper context. In a sense, he is unjust to his spiritual 
charges and to the enlightened men in South Africa who 
agree that South Africa’s slums are a recipe for disaster. 

For all its truth and accuracy, the book is basically mis¬ 
leading. Theologically, the proper answer to sin is immediate 
repentance. Historically, when men have become the victim 
and prisoner^ipO^erations of struggle and error and preju¬ 
dice, a new j$0^mbtt just way of life—and Gk)d knows. South 
Africa needs it—comes not <mly when men have been pricked 
to contrition but when they acquire self-knowledge through 
history, recognize self-interest flirou|di economics, and ac^ 
quire perspective by listoiing to Ihe thoughtful voices of the 
worid, Conscientious and liberal- South Africuis are ofton 
forced into a posture of defense by the {>opu]ar equivalent of' 
Father Huddleston’s angxy chasrisooient of their country’s 
racial polidra. They dislike and resent the implied historic 
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efuation witii the Bkd^ X^egend of Colonial Spa£a or with 
' the Barbaiy Stains at Ihew'mnrst Th^ know alao that Soblii 
Africa’s lilktives hare reeeired mne education, have a hi|^ier 
cash i pc omft and in many significant ways are more advanced 
than in tiie rest of Colcmial Africa. They want these things 
known in order to make what as liberals th^ consider to be 
two very essential points. The first is that very powerful 
forces have been and are still at woa4c that give the natives 
more education and a better standard of living. Their second 
point constitutes the real gravamen of their own charges 
against tiie policies of apartheid. South Africa’s racial laws 
r^use to accept the fact that enough of the native peculation 
have beexime '‘Western man” so that Ihey are entitled to take 
the next logical steps towards acquiring the e<»nc«nic and 
other legal rights that are commensurate with their attain¬ 
ments. Their objection is not to Father Huddleston’s story 
of the rape of human dignity, but they want the issue joined 
at its most telling point. How can the government of South 
Africa be brought to see that it is morally fitting, scxnally 
wise, economically profitable, and historicMLlly inevitable that 
its natives become, more and more with each following gene¬ 
ration. “modem man.” 

Chester Bowles writes of all Africa, not even making the 
usual distinction between Afric»i north and south of the Sa¬ 
hara. In the first of the four lectures which make up the book 
he allows Afrkxins. white settlers. Indians, and officaals to 
speak for themselves. Their brief statements are so well 
chosen that the contrasts, conflkts. and contradictions emerge 
with sufilcient edarity for the general reader. Oiester Bowles* 
thesis is well known. He claims that America should sp<ak 
for hinnanity. Wherever men are involved in the modem 
revolution of “rising expec;tations.” wherever th^ aspire to 
greater dignity, indepmdence, or a higher standard of living, 
they are seddng goals compatible with the ideals set forth 
m the great foundation dcxniments of American hjstoiy. Mo¬ 
rality and adf-interest both cxnnpri us to establish an alliance 
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with the gtcat emei:geiit forces of Africa and Ada. To allow 
the industrial revolution or the military revolution to have a 
greater voice in the conduct of our foreign policy than the 
American Revolution is to invite distrust, frustration, and 
even disaster. Yet since World War II American foreign 
policy has been more and more accnised of exactly tiiis f(x>l- 
hardy and disastrous inversion. 

It is easy to see why we have relied so much on industrial, 
military, and monetary power in the past decade. It is just 
as easy to see that cnir massive confrontation vrith Stalinist 
Russia and our need for allies and bases lead us to take on a 
posture that makes the accusations of imperialism and mili¬ 
tarism possible. To accept these ac^nisations as they are made 
in Russia or even India would be senseless. The Marshall 
Plan, the Berlin Airlift, and even the Korean War adjusted 
the b^ancx which Russia was deliberately seddng to over¬ 
turn. If the test of foreign policy is the avoidance of World 
War III we have not been unsuccessful. Yet we have incur¬ 
red defeats at points where historically we should not have 
been vulnerable. Bandoeng and the Bulganin-Khrushchev 
tour of India were diplomatic defeats, for they carried the 
implication that forty years of Conummism had more to give 
Asia and Africa than 180 years of American political and so¬ 
cial freedom. There is a story that Mr. Dulles was so im¬ 
pressed by the implic»itions of Bandoeng that he thought of 
convening a Bandoeng conferaace in reverse of former co¬ 
lonial territories in Latin America, Asia, Africa, and Aus¬ 
tralasia that had become free nations. The story, if it is true, 
would be a good illustration of the lade of initiative, vigor, 
and creative discernment in American foreign policy towards 
the Asian and African areas that are emerging from the 
wreckage of the nineteenth-century colonial systems. 

Africa is in an early stage of emergence. There is yet time, 
insists Chester Bowles, to avoid some of the groascr errors of 
our actions in Asia. We need a foreign and military policy 
that holds the necessary lines against Russian designs. But 
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afbic|an outlooks 

by ibi side we aJso need a wise and historically honest state¬ 
ment of our national attitude towaxds the aspirations of 
Africa's two hundred million people. 

The reporting on Africa in Chester Bowles' book is free 
of easy indignation or condemnation. He is generous to the 
achievements of the colonial regimes, and sees the tribalism, 
ignorance, and isolationism which are Africa’s own contribu¬ 
tion to her plight. For the thoughtful layman in America it 
is an excellent first introduction of the meaning of Africa to 
America. 

Mr. Bowles does fall into a couple of traps. The Indian 
leaders on the Fast Coast of Africa have an engaging propa¬ 
ganda line about their spokesmanship and leadership in the 
ctuise of the African. Ten minutes with an articulate Zulu 
in Durban or a Muganda in Fast Africa would be a sober¬ 
ing corrective. There is also an easy optimism generated by 
the statement that Africa has vast untapped resources. Mr. 
Bowles accepts a little too easily a picture of a wealth that 
could fiow copiously enough to wipe out poverty, pay for 
education and health. The truth is that Africa is poor, that 
the wealth which it must have to fi^t its problems will be 
difficult to obtain or develop. But, althou^ this is a short 
book, it is remarkable for the number of significant points 
which it touches. The information which he conveys in the 
book is less important than his admonition to Am^icans: 
“Moral considerations, always fundamental in shaping indi¬ 
vidual h uman behavior have, therefore, become crucial ele¬ 
ments in modem foreign policy. Of one thing I am sure: If 
American foreign policy continues to fly in the fact of these 
ideological forces, it will ultimately come to grief.” 



NEW PORTRAIT OF A FBESIDFKT 

By JAMJta Hast 

M r. BRANT'S vohime on Jtaaet Madison 

offers a new portrait of the fourtib President of 
the republic. Devoting as it does almost five 
mndred pages to the period frmn the inaugural address of 
darch, 1809» to the declaratkm of war against Great Britain 
in Jime, 1812, it is a life^shsed portrait. The author is plainly 
uid properly sympathetic with his subject; but he h»a not 
dipped his brush in whitewash. He has, on the contrary, been 
painstaking in his research and fair in his interpretation. By 
using material which lay buried for nearly a century in a 
trunkful of Madison papers that became mbied with those of 
IVilliam C. Rives, and by carefully examining the sequence 
sf events, he brilliantly refutes ^e curuder csxmts in the 
.federalist bill of indictment which has too often been mis¬ 
taken for recorded history. At the same time he makes or 
lays the foundation for serious criticisms and wisely leaves 
Snal value-judgments to his reader. 

Of various charges Madison is convincingly cdeared. He 
nras not subservient to France. He was not weak and vacil¬ 
lating in diplomacy. He did not take his policies from Mon- 
tic^llo. He was not coerced into unwilling acceptancse of a 
(var policy by any threat that the c»ugus might otherwise 
not nominate him for a second term. 

Madison^s inconsistencies are iK>ted, however, in the very 
drst chapter. With two exceptions his first inaugural address 
;9^ressed practically every major principle of government 
le ever held. Missing were the high nationalism of the Madi- 
K>n of 1787 and the extreme state-rigiitism of the Madison 
>f 1798, 

Senate factionalism forced Madison to keep Gallatin at 
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Tnutmry he wented to mcfvt him to State, and to 
' give State to Senator Samuel Smith's moc»n|>etent Inother 
Robert THw other cabmet posts were “filled with more re¬ 
gard to sectioDal politics than proven fitness." 

Renewal of the bonk diarter was defeated by so slim a 
margin that it could have been prevented if Madison had said 
in a messag e what he was ready to have quietly known: that 
he regarded the bank’s unchallenged existence for twenty 
years as settling its constitutionality. His failure thus to sup¬ 
port the recommendation of his Secretary of the Treasury is 
attributed by Mr. Brant to his “lifelong unwillingness to 
make a public display of political inconsistency.” 

Reference is made to the Battle of Tippecanoe. Harrison 
acted uix>n authorizations issued by the Secretary of War in 
violation of presidential directives whidi took into account 
our diplomatic contest with England. The President was left 
to make the best of the situation and to bury the disobedience 
of his orders. 

In Florida the President was willing to trouble the waters 
as well as to fish in them. His proclamation directing terri¬ 
torial 6fl9k;ials to take possession of West Florida was pre¬ 
mised upon the claim of title uinler the Louisiana treaty, a 
claim whidi Mr. Brant do« not examine. Madison’s doubts 
about his legal competence, which Mr. Brant shares, were 
subordinated, perhaps properly, to high policy. “CompeUed 
to choose between strkH; legality and an extension of execu¬ 
tive authority, Madison extended it.” In East Florida, it is 
cmnduded, Mathews had oral instructions to encourage a 
revolution, while the Executive’s check-rein on him was much 
too IcxMe; but he had no sanction, express or implied, for a 
forcible subversion of Spanidi power. 

Madiscm’s general policy toward England and France is 
shown to have been consistent from beginning to end. It was 
that if either belligerent diould so modify its edicts as not to 
vioUie our neutral rights, we dicnild go to war with.the othmr 
unteas it too stopped molesting our cxanmerce. Not until the 
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war message did Congress and the public know -diat this had 
been made clear to both countries at the outset. 

It is not easy to judge the merits of this policy or of Madi¬ 
son’s execution of it. He is pictured as the hard realist seek¬ 
ing national advantage and ignoring the ultimate implica¬ 
tions of the struggle between England and Napoleon. In an 
age in which we are aware of the long-standing harmony of 
English and Americui interests and of the dire threat to 
freedom posed by Hitler and Stalin, we are not satisfied to 
be told that for Madison it sufiiml that, whatever the result 
in the Old World, he thought we could defend ourselves 
against Napoleon. Yet Perceval “seemed to regard Ameri¬ 
can commercial rivalry as a greater menace than Bonaparte.” 
“Had not England been inflicting deeper wounds on Ameri¬ 
can independence, economic welfare and national spirit, the 
outrages committed by Bonaparte would have led inevitably 
to war with France.” Most important, perhaps, were the 
wounds to our “national spirit.” Britain’s attitude and con¬ 
duct toward her former colonies, which were still her eco¬ 
nomic colonies, may have produced a feeling of inferiority 
which found compensation only in “a second war of inde¬ 
pendence.” 

In the two great moves by which he sou^t to carry out 
his policy Madison appears to this reviewer to have acted 
with unseemly haarbe. His agreement with Erskine was re¬ 
pudiated by the BritMi government, whose instructions the 
minister had exceeded; and he had to revoke his proclamation 
restoring trade with that country. His later proclamation 
that Napoleon had revoked the Berlin and Milan decrees was 
based upon inadequate evidence. This time the Fr^ident 
studc by his guns, whether justifiably is still a matter for dis¬ 
cussion. 

Napoleon finally published a predated repeal of those 
decrees, and the British government suspended its orders 
in oouncfl on the very day the Senate voted to declare war. 
Clay was later unwilling to admit that knowledge of that 
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actioa would have prevented war, saying that impressment 
was the greater grievance. Madison, however, in retrospect 
ocmsidei^ the time element decisive. 

For Madison’s diplcnnacy to have achieved its objectives in 
time to forestall war it would have been necessary to have a 
united front at home and on the other side men whose under¬ 
standing matched his own. Mr. Brant thinks the Federalist 
spokesmen and John Rimdolph did more than Madison and 
the War Hawks to bring the war about. For their active sup¬ 
port of Great Britain and their vituperation of their own 
government gave the British minister an erroneous interpre¬ 
tation of the Administration's character and intentions. 

Madison and Clay joined in taking into war a country 
divided along sectional lines. The war message went to Con¬ 
gress on June 1. Three days later the House voted for war 
70 to 40; and on the 17th the Senate did so 10 to 18. What 
were the consequences? It is to be hoped that Mr. Brant will 
soon complete his Ixiok on “James Madison: In War and 
Peace.” 


MORE ABOUT JEFFERSON 
By Wiixiam Pkden 


S EVERAL years ago James Branch Cabell commented 
on the duty “unquietable and resistless . . . laid upon 
levery native Virginian author ... to put together a bodk 
of homage to the remarkable Commonwealth of Virginia.” 
The number of books about Thomas Jefferson published 
during the last quarter century indicates that one mig^t ex¬ 
tend the sage remarks of the Squire of Poynton Lodge. It 
is apparently the unquietable and resistless duty of many 
historians—amateur and professional, Virginian and non- 


Jtfftnon, Gumpiom of Ae Froe Mind. By PhilUpi RviiieH. Dodd, Mead 4 
Comp any . ISm. 
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Virginiati—^to put together « book uboot the re&aaiki^ile 
steteaman-pluloflophei^Kientist-iuuIiiiaker (cme must reidst 
the temptation to go on and on and cm) of Vlxginla. 

Phillips Russell's “Jeffersm, Ouunpkm of the Free 
Mind” is the most recent additkm to the pyramiding J^ct- 
scm literature. Hardly a biography, Mr. RusseU's ”Jeffer- 
scm” is a series of somewhat loosely (organized diapters: “Stu¬ 
dent Days,” “What Jefferson Admired Most in a Wmnan,” 
“Snubbed in Eng^land,” “Watcher of Revcdution,” “Tangle 
in a Petticoat,” “Burr Reaches for Power,” “Recovery at 
Mcmtiodlo,” “Living Portraits of Jeflenon.” Together 
these essays, sixty-flve in all, constitute a sympathetic but 
not eulogpistic portrait of Jefferson and his times. A native 
North Carolinian, longtime member of the faculty of the 
University of North Carolina, and authcv of a variety of 
works including studies of Franklin and Enoerson, Mr. Rus¬ 
sell has produced a labor of love which is a generous tribute 
to a great AmeriGan; unfortunately, however,Hit adds little 
eitlier to our knowledge or to our understanding of Jefferson 
and his times. 

For reasons not apparent to this reviewer, Mr. Russell in¬ 
cludes neither explanatory foreword nor bibliography. Ac¬ 
cording to the dust jacket, however, “Jefferson, Qiampicm 
of the Free Mind” approaches the subject from “several en¬ 
tirely new points, of view and with the help of new material 
available only rec^tly.” It would be, of (»urse, manifestly 
unfair to hold an author responsible for the comments of a 
blurb writer. But in the absence of relevant information, this 
renewer is forced to ask: iidiat are these “oatirely new points 
of view”? what is the nature of this “new material availalde 
only recently”? 

Mr. Rossdl, to be sure, stresses the influence of British 
eighteenth-century liberal thought upon the devdofunent of 
Jefferscm’s pcditi^ and social credo, and emphasfaes the 
thesis ei Jefferscm as a firm believer in the charter of early 
Ani^Saxon liberties. Since tins cham of influencn has some- 
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limes been n^aBnised or ignored by oertsin earlier critics ^vbo 
•ongfat 1|ie o^gin of Jcffersoii’s poUtkal pbflosophy in the 
writings of Frendi Ubeialism, Mr. Russ^ is to be conimended 
for helping to dear away some of the cobwebs in this partfen- 
lar eranter. Too» the anihcH’ gives us some very pleasing pic¬ 
tures of Jefferscm's dallianoe with the ladies vdio impressed 
or fasdnated him during his years in Europe;- his commen¬ 
taries on formidable Madame de StaSl and amiable Maria 
Cosway are excellent. In additkm, he creates efPectively one 
of the most attractive aspects of his subject* that of Jefferson 
the fond but donanding father devoted to and occasionally 
bewildered by his daughters. Chapter 25* “The Courting of a 
Virginia Lady*” is one of the most pleasant and revealing 
little commentaries on a father-dau^^ter relationship the 
reader is likely to encounter; Jefferson’s attempt to persuade 
Polly* his 3 rounger dau^ter* to join him in Paris is a moving 
^ic-in-miniature. 

For the moat part* however* “Jefferson* Champicm of the 
Free Mind” is a rather pedestrian performance. Mr. Russell 
tends to be either over-traditional* timid, or actually evasive 
in his treatment of some of the more controversial events in 
Jefferson’s career; for example* in his chapter on the War 
years and Jefferson’s rdle as Governor of Virginia (vdiich he 
dismisses with some four shallow pages), Mr. Russell never 
really comes to grips with the subject* makes no effort to ana¬ 
lyze the personal and political issues at stake* and takes no 
stand or comes to no conclusion. He has* moreover* a ten¬ 
dency’ to enumerate rather than to interpret* to catalogi:^ 
ratha than to analyze (see* as a case in point* Mr. Russell's 
cxanments on the reasons underlying Jefferscm’s attacks 
against entails* page 44). Furthermore, his interpretations 
and conjectures are sometimes of dubious value: “Peter 
Jefterscm was doubtless just the sort of father his son 
Thomas would have chosen* had the choice been his”; “Jef- 
fttzcm’s lifelong intoest in schcx^ls and schcmling probably 
went back to the time when at the age of five he went to his 
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first sdiool at Tudcahoe”; his attitude tov^aids his.chl^b^ 
was like that of the “male bobwhite who has lost his xniate”;. 
James Madison “at tibe Age of fifteen had become Ihe idosest 
friend of Jefferson.*' Finally: “Jefferson, althou^ no better . 
than Satan to some parts of the country, never lost the 
friendship of his fellow-Vir^nians, even the wealthier 
planters of the Tidewater area.** Abundant evidence exists 
to disprove this statement, including even the comment al¬ 
leged to have been made by no less a personage than Martha 
Washington which Mr. Russell cites later in his book (“She,** 
the quotation is frmn the Reverend Manassdi Cutler, a Mas- 
sadiifthtts clergyman who may or may not have been relating 
the Gospel, “spoke of the election of Mr. Jefferson, whom 
she considered as one of the most detestable of mankind, as 
the greatest misfortune our country has ever experienced’*). 

In conclusion, this reviewer is forced to comment on the 
uneven quality of some of Mr. Russell's riiapters; those en< 
titled “Jefferson and Houdon** or “Help for. the Forlorn,’* 
for example, are little more than rou^ drafts and have little 
or no place in a book claimed by its publisher to be “inclu¬ 
sive," “authentic," designed for “general reader and scholar 
alike." 


X. 
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The winners of the Emily Clark Balch 
Prizes for 1957 are announced on another 
page in this issue. The essay which was 
awarded first prize is published here. The 
other two essays will be published later. 

John L. Longley, Jr., who was awarded 
first prize for “Joe Christmas; The Hero in 
the Modern World,” was bom in South 
Carolina but grew up in Atlanta, Georgia. 
He had his academic training at the Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee and New York Univer¬ 
sity, and has taught at New York University 
and Wayne University. He came to the 
University of Virginia this year as Actine 
Assistant Professor of English in die School 
of Engineering. His prizewinning essay is a 
chapter from a forthcoming book to be 
called “The Tragic Mask: A Study of 
Faulkner’s Characters." 

“The people in my immediate family,” 
writes Phylus Roberts, “seem to stay pretty 
much to the farm or the army. 1 got to see 
quite a lot of country when I was quite 
young. I studied art and thought about ap- 
|dying some of this to writing, that is, me 
visuaC rather extroverted sense of the world 
around us leading toward the uncounted 
mysteries. 1 presendy, when time allows, 
have a novel going, breaking in on it from 
other times with a short story.” One of these 
short stories is “Georrie.” Miss Roberts 
lives in York County, Virginia, and works 
for the National Park Service as an historian 
and writer. 

Thaua Selz was bom in Chicago in 1915 
and did her undergraduate work at Oberlin 
College and her graduate work at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. She has recently moved 
to Cluemont, California, where she teaches 
English at Pomona College. She has pub¬ 
lished short stories, film ondcism, and ard- 
cles on art in various pnblicadons, and 
together with her husband she has just com¬ 
pleted a .syllabus, almost a book, she sa^s, 
on modern art, for use by the University 
of Chicago. “The Death of Anna” is the 
first story by Mrs. Selz to appear in the 
Virginia Quarterly. 

“Sotoba Komachi” is a modem No play 
written by a young Japanese author Ymiio 
Mishima and tranmted by Donald Keene, 
who has also written an introductory note 
for the play. Mr. Keene was bom in New 
York in ty'ai. He became interested in Chi¬ 


nese and Japjmese as an undergraduate at 
Columbia University. He graduated in 194Z 
and immediately entered the Navy, where 
he was given intensive training in the Japa¬ 
nese language. After four years’ service as 
an interpreter, he returned to Columbia and 
later also studied at Harvard, specializing in 
Japanese literature. In 1948 he went to Cam¬ 
bridge University. He taught Japanese lan- 

K and literature there nndl 1953, when 
nt to live in Kyoto in Japan. In 1955 
he accepted a job at Columbia, where he is 
now an assistant professor of Japanese. His 
publications include “Japanese Literature: 
An introduedon for Western Readers,” “An 
Anthology of Japanese Literatnre,” and 
“Modem Japanese Literature.” He also 
translated a novel, “The Setting Sun,” by 
another contemporary Japanese writer, 
Osamu Dazai. “Sotoba Komachi,” which 
with four others by Yukio Mishima wiU 
shortly be published under the tide of “Five 
Modem No Plays,” may not be performed 
without authorization, 

W. T. Stacz was professor of j^osophy 
at Princeton University from 1932 until his 
retirement. Among his books mty be men¬ 
tioned “A Critical History of Greek Phi¬ 
losophy,” “Thfe Meaning of Beauty,” “The 
Desray of Western Man,” and “Religiim 
and the Modem Mind.” He is currently en¬ 
gaged m a study of the philosophical impli¬ 
cations of mymeism, with the help of a 
BoUingen Foundation fellowship. Walter 
R. Acard’s latest book, “The Greek Mind,” 
was published this winter. An earlier book 
was “Classical Myths in Sculpture,” pub¬ 
lished in 1951. 

This summer Leonard Unger will teach 
a course in the poetry and criticism of T. S. 
Eliot at The School of Letters in Blooming¬ 
ton, Indiana. His latest book is “The Man m 
the Name: Essays on the Experience of 
Poetry” and he Iw also edited ‘T. S. Eliot: 
A Selected Criti^e.” He is profe^r of 
Englirii at the University of Minnesota. 
William S. Weeoon is chairman of the 
department of philosophy at the University 
of Virginia and an advisory editor of the 
Virginia Quarterly Review. 

Gordon Wright is professor of history 
and chairman of die department of history 
at the University of Oregon. He is the au¬ 
thor of “Raymond PoincM and the French 
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Presidency,” “The Reshaping of French 
Democracy,” and, with others, “Europe 
Political Systems.” “The Congresnonal IMa- 
trict I represent,” writes Frank £. Smtih, 
who serves the Third District of Mississippi 
in the House of Representatives, “is the 
greater single cotton producing area in the 
old cotton belt.” Before entering politics 
Mr. Smith was managing editor of the 
Greenwood (Mississippi) Morning Star. He 
is also author of a book on a Mississippi 
river, “The Yazoo.” 

Since 1940 Carroli. Kilpatrick has been a 
Washington ncwspapennan and has covered 
both the Senate and the White House. He is 
currently a member of the national staff of 
the Washington Post, covering various de¬ 
partments as well as the Capital and the 
White House. He is a native of Alabama 
and a graduate of the University of Ala¬ 
bama. In 1939-40 he was a Nieman Fellow 
at Harvard and he has written a number of 
articles for various magazines. 

V. O. Key, Jr., has been professor of gov¬ 


ernment at Harvard since 1951. Previonsly 
he had taught at Yak and Johns Ht^pldns. 
His latest Iwok is “American State Pohtics,” 
published last year, but he is also die audior 
of “Sondiem Pdidcs” and “Politics, Parties, 
and Pressure Groups.” 

At various times Louis W. Koenig has 
worked in the government with the Hoover 
Ckimmission, the State Deportment, and the 
Bureau of the Budget, but he is at present 
associate professor of government at New 
York University. He has published two 
books on the Presidency, the latest “The 
Presidency Today,” in which he was co¬ 
author with Edward S. Corwin. He was edi¬ 
tor of “The Truman Admmistration," which 
was also published in 1956 . Edward Younger 
is professor of history at the University of 
Virginia. He is the author of “John A. 
Kasson: Politics and Diplomacy from Lin¬ 
coln to McKinlw,” and he has just edited 
“Inside the Confederate Government: The 
Diary of Robert Garlick Hill Kean,” which 
will appear this summer. > 
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NOTES ON CURRENT BOOKS 


FICTION 

The Fall, by Albert Camus. 

An authoritative and almost impassioned 
projection of the existentialist gospel ac¬ 
cording to M. Camus is advanced in his 
latest l^k, disguised as fiction by the simple 
though effective device of allowing his nar¬ 
rator to speak without interruption in what 
amounts to an exterior monologue. Those 
previously acquainted with the author will 
be prepo^ to encounter his favorite man¬ 
nerisms in the use of paradox, apothegms, 
and an air of negation, all likely to startle 
and confound me unwary; his admirers 
will not be disappointed in a characteristic 
cerebral approach requiring some dexterity 
to avoid a loss of one’s own intellectual 
freedom, a despised word in the Camus 
canon, lliose wno maintain any pretense of 
keeping pace with modem thought will be 
obligciC willy-nilly, to embrace M. Camus 
and salute him on both cheeks for a superla¬ 
tive performance. Certainly at this late date 
he stands in no need of a^logists. He may 
be caviar to the general, but he is quite a 
dwh as a literary phenomenon. Knopf $3 

A Ticket for a Seatmtitch, by Mark Harris. 

A farrago of nonsense about our national 
game by a brash new humorist appears in 
good time for the hot stove league, if such 
ardent baseball fans can stop laughing with 
the author long enough to read at all. Mr. 
Harrb repeats his previous success with 
the ebullient Henry Wiggin of the New 
York Mammoths, leading pitcher, insurance 
salesman, and man-of-lctters as occasion de¬ 
mands, here involved against his inclinations 
with an alluring Bertl^ The Sewing Ma¬ 
chine Girl, in modem dress and with the 
situation somewhat reversed. Although the 
present tale is far too short, there are sail 
more belly laughs per page dim most readers 
will be able to survive at one sitting. 

Knopf 93 

Tower in the West, by Frank Norris. 

In a warm, relaxed, and lightly derivative 

S rie the author ushers his readers into a 
ever-never land where most of the prin- 

xxxvi 


cipal characters lead lives of quiet despera¬ 
tion as defeated and fmstratra beings, al¬ 
ways cursed by some unlucky turn of 
events, or lacerated by the barbs of simple 
impetuousness. Even the structure named 
in the tide symbolically recedes from archi¬ 
tectural grandeur to ruin and decay. Life in 
St. Louis, New York, Princeton, and Wash¬ 
ington is merely a progression of small 
fomes for the hero-narrator as he surmounts 
one obstacle only to be confronted by 
another along the road to oblivion. All these 
disasters are recounted with a brave show 
of plausibility, enough at any rate to lend 
an air of truth to the proceedings. On this 
basis Mr. Norris has turned in a good work¬ 
manlike job, easy to assimilate while we are 
in his hands, but difficult to accrat in retro¬ 
spect. Harper 93-9$ 


These Thousand Hills, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 

By applying a realistic techpique to 
pscudo-hmorical subject matter Mr. Guthrie 
achieves an air of verisimilitude in his treat¬ 
ment of the more or less Wild West of the 
ekhdes; at least his characters have some 
of the attributes of human beings and a 
good many of the shoncomings to be found 
this side of Paradise. His books make for 
lively reading as a consequence, despite the 
clichfs of plot cropping up here and there 
in evident defiance of the author’s own 
will, and regardless of the stereotyped 
characterization intruding on occasion, as 
for instance, when both innocence and fri¬ 
gidity are conferred upon the maiden fresh 
from the effete Elast, who poses, no matter 
how unconvincingly, as a school teacher of 
the period, intent on catching a husband, 
but withal wholly naive and inexpressibly 
arch, Mr, Guthrie’s new novel thus bears 
resemblances inherent to the genre and com¬ 
mon in Grade B Westerns; only his imagi¬ 
native handling and superior ^ent trans¬ 
form such dross into something that glisters 
like gold. Houghton Mifflin 93-99 


The Day the Money Stopped, by Brendan 
GiU, 

Blackmail, adultery, and intrigue, with 
incest as an added filup, make a surprisingly 
inoffensive novel under Mr. Gill’s mowing 



OXFORD books of excoptlonal Intorost 


The Correspondence of 
Alexander Pope 

edited by GEORGE SHERBURN 

The more than 2,100 letters printed here indude about 750 taken from 

{ >rinted sources (about 280 fitmi Pope’s own printing). Almost 600 
etters are added to those printed by Elwin and Courmope: 58 to the 
Earl and Ck)untess of Burlington; many additions to correspondence 
with Foitescue, Hugh Bethel, Ralph Allen, and Warburton. 5 Volumes. 
2500 pages. $S 3.60 

Making, Knowing, and Judging 

by Vi. H. AUDEN 

A distinguished poet discusses the development of a critical conscience 
in poetry. Poetry, he believes, is an act of worship, recording the en¬ 
counters of the poet’s imagination with culturally sacred objects. An 
unusual statement of a poet's beliefs. $ 0.75 

The Life of 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 

by ROBERT HALSBAND 

"[This book] will stand, I think, as her definitive biography—and it is 
splendidly entertaining and informing, to boot. The footnotes march 
to the cadences of many libraries and collections of papera still in pri¬ 
vate hands. Without final evidence [Mr. Halsband] brooks no in¬ 
nuendos . . . about the incomparable, mvindble, almost indestructible 
Lady Mary.’’—CHARLES POORE, New York Times. Illustrated. 

17.00 

The Diaries of John Ruskin, 1835-1887 

Volume 1:1835-1847 

edUed by JOAN EVANS and J. H. WHITEHOUSE 

lliis is the first of three volumes containing the first publication of 
Ruskin’s diaries. These diaries cover most of his life and have a spon- 
uncity and acute observation often lacking in Ruskin’s other writing. 
Original manuscripts, most of which belonged to the late Mr. White- 
house, were the sources. Profusely illustrated. $ 11.20 

At edl bookstores 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 114 Fifth Avenue, Nev/ York 11 
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eve. His protagonist is that familiar ficdonal 
character, die profligate son and ingratiadng 
rake whose nadve charm enables him to 
seduce unwary women with no percepdble 
effort; and while his fascinating personal!^ 
may be lost upon callous and insensitive maie 
readers, a feminine audience will doubdess 
capitulate in sufficient numbers to reward 
the astute author for the incite pains he 
expends upon inherently trivial material. 

Doubleday fj.yy 

The Chiardiam, by J. I. M. Stewart. 

In tills amusing novel Mr. Stewart (who 
als<i writes detective stories under the name 
of .Michael Innes) weaves a Jamesian plot of 
literary intrigue in the wilds of modem Ox¬ 
ford. This account of what happens to the 
I'onfancy journals and relics is, one would 
pic.vs, longer than “The Aspem Papers” 
^ugh jierhaps it will not he as long-Hvcd. 
On the whole, it is a sprightly production, 
niif one must admit that there are rimes 
when Ixith Style and action dra2> 

Norton 

brothers and Sisters, bv Ivv Compton- 
Burnett. 

Again /Miss Oimpton-Bumetr takes on a 
tragic thriiic and rums it into bitter but well- 
spiced comedy. This rime she explores in¬ 
cest. Her style has become perhaps a trifle 
more fluid and less epigrammatic than in 
some of her earlier novels, but she is no 
less cri ptic and no Ic.ss clear whenever she 
chiMises to be. Zero Jj.yy 

The Hour after IT csterly emd Other Stories, 
by Rolicrr .M. Coarcs. 

I he fifteen stories in this volume con- 
■stitutc a thoroughly readable collccrion. 
What contributes to their success is the 
author’s treatment of varied and often orig¬ 
inal subject matter. For in these stories, rang¬ 
ing from ironical and comical episodes to 
serious studies in human relationships and 
the tour de force in suspense and fantasy, 
Mr. CoatM develops his narradve with taste 
and imagination. In three sketches, reminis¬ 
cing over events familiar to his boyhood, he 
moves nimbly from monologue, to soliloquy, 

anXicl'iU 


to reverie; in two pieces, “Accident at the 
Inn” and “The Alan Who Vanishes,” he 
demonstrates his talent for giving reality as 
well as excitement to the improbable. In 
the ritle piece, “The Hour after Westerly,” 
Mr. Coates dissects with enormous skill the 
speculadons of a traveling salesman haunted 
by the hour he lost somewhere between 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. The back¬ 
ground for many of these stories is New 
York, and there are few writers who can 
explore more knowingly that great asphalt 
wilderness. Harcourt, Brace ti-yo 

Prize Stories iffy, edited by Paul Engle and 
Constance Urdang. 

In their attempt to bring together a group 
of stories written within the past year which 
may have “a lasting literary merit,” the edi¬ 
tors of the thirty-seventh volume of the 
O. Henry Award Series have done a cred¬ 
itable piece of work, showing in their 
choice of material a taste and discrimination 
which has been somewhat lacking in recent 
volumes of the same .scries. In awarding 
first prize to Flannery O’Connor for “Green- 
leaf,” they have indicated their admiration 
for superb craftsmanship. Miss O’Connor 
has told this story of conflict between a 
tired, possessive old woman, owner of a farm, 
and her hired help before, but she has never 
told it better. Regarding her characters 
with a mixture of sardonic humor and cold 
contempt, she introduces details within her 
narrative giving to her conclusion a drama¬ 
tic irony rarely achieved with weater effect 
However in their choice of mrbert Gold’s 
"Fjicounter in Haiti” and George P. El¬ 
liott’s “Miracle Play” for second and third 
prizes, the editors seem to have rated merely 
competent narrative unreasonably high, 
especially when one considers other stories 
in this collection. For there is no doubt that 
the work of such tested writers as William 
Faulkner, Jean Stafford, Mary McCarthy, 
and John Chccvcr is first rate, and both 
Wyatt BlassinMme’s “Man’s Courage,” a 
devastating study of a basic problem in racial 
conflict, and John Langdon’s “The Blue 
Serge Suit,” a beautifully told tale of adoles¬ 
cent agony and triumph, are stories of di¬ 
stinction. Yet despite the editors’ mistaken 
judgments in the rating of individual stories. 
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they have made “Prize Stories 1957” a good 
collection, worthwhile reading for all mose 
interested in current writiiw within a dif¬ 
ficult held. Doubleday fj.ys 

The Best American Short Stories ifs6, 
edited by Martha Foley. 

Selected from a variety of p>eriodicals, 
the twenty-one stories in the most recent 
volume of this scries initiated in 1915 under 
the editorship of the late Edward O'Brien 
constitute an uneven collection. In such 
fine stories as Roger Angell’s “In Early 
Winter,” Flannery O’Connor’s “The Ar¬ 
tificial Nigger,” and Christine Weston’s 
“Four Annas,” the report of incident, reve¬ 
lation of character, and exploration of 
human relationship are always connected 
with some larger issue so that as details they 
become integrated, contributing to the pur¬ 
pose of the content as a whole. In these 
stories, too, the narrative has shape and 
polish, the result of exptert craftmanship 
which achieves harmony between style and 
matter. However, in stories like George 
Elliott's “Ls He Dead?” and Jack Kcrouac’s 
“The Mexican Girl,” details never seem a 
part of the whole, and the author’s inten¬ 
tion remains clouded and abortive. The 
selections of two generally skillful writers, 
Robert Coates and Shirley Jackson, are 
disappointing, for they are not representa¬ 
tive of their best work. If the stories in the 
collection do not seem uniformly first rate, 
they do, perhaps, demonstrate through their 
merits and defects, the strength and weak¬ 
ness of the creative writers of our time. 

Houghton Mifflin f4 

POETRY & 
LITF.RARY STUDIES 

TJke a Bulnark, by Marianne Moore. 

_ TTiose who rejoice in the sight of the out¬ 
line of a sycamore tree against a winter sky, 
will find particular satisfaction in Miss 
Moore’s poem “The Sycamore” and her 
«mict phrase of appreciation “there’s more 
nim just one kind of grace.” It is a time for 
rejoicing whenever a new volume of poems 
by Marianne Moore appears. This slender 
little collection contains eleven poems not 


previously published in book form with 
notes and acknowledgments to the editors 
and magazines who first published the verse. 
In 1951, Miss Moore’s “Qillected Poems” re¬ 
ceived three major awards: the Bollingen 
Prize, the National Book Award, and the 
Pulitzer Prize. Viking fa.so 

Collected Poems, by Kathleen Raine. 

Miss kaine has selected from her four 
books of poetry those pieces that she felt 
most deserving of perpetuation. And many 
of these pieces will no doubt become more 
familiar m future anthologies of modem 
English poetry. Miss Raine develops the uni¬ 
versal lyric themes—birth, death, love, 
nastalgia, loneliness, impermanence—and her 
artistry for each theme is most distinguished. 
Her words move with a quiet sincerity, as 
if she is whispering directiv her intimate im¬ 
pressions, impressions wKich are always 
serious and usually unhappy. Her impact is 
achieved by the use of haunting imager)’. 
It is indeed hard to forget the s^ll diat is 
a dead cathedral, Time who blows a tem¬ 
pest, words engraved upon the bone, or the 
dead heroes rising in smoke over the burn¬ 
ing city. The sensitive reader will find the 
collection of Miss Raine’s verse worth suc¬ 
cessive readings. Random fj.fo 

The Persimmon Tree, by Peter Viereck. 

Peter Viereck’s first collection in four 
years bears the sub-title “New Pastoral and 
Lyrical Poems”; other categories in the table 
of contents are “Merely Explicit or Topical” 
and “Five Roman Cadenzas.” The austere 
lyricism b blended with the metaphysical 
colloquial, along the same lines of develop¬ 
ment as Eliot’s “Four Quartets” and Lowell’s 
“Lord Weary’s Castle.” “An introspectivc- 
ness of olives'’ suggests itself as a key phrase 
for the poems, which are compact ovals, 
clear-lined, firm-bodied, that tend to be 
astringent in flavor and to require a special 
cultivation, Mr. Viereck is beginning to 
overexplicate his private vision, and in places 
the footnotes and the grace notes are in 
precarious balance, apt sometimes, as the 
spray from a fine fountain, to fall outside 
tne walls of the garden. Love, beauty, and 
time arc explored, and not despaired of. 

Scribner's fj 
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XX SYMBOLS OF TRANSFORMATION 

Volume 5 of the Colleeted Works of C. C. Jung 

Translated by R. F. C. Hull. Jung's revised and rewritten edition 
of the Psychology of the Unconscious, his first major work. 

0" X 9", XXX + 567 pages, 43 figures, 64 plates. $5.00 

XXXV-2 THE NtDEi A STUDY IN IDEAL FORM 

The A. W. Mellon Lecturea in the Fine Arts for 19S3 
By Kenneth Clark. A survey of the changing fashions in the 
nude as a subject of art. 

“Va" X 10", xxii + 512 pages, 298 illustrations. $7.50 


XXXV • 3 THE ART OF SCULPTURE 

The A. W. Mellon I^ecturea in the Fine Arts for 1954 
By Herbert Read. The place of sculpture in many areas and 
lu'riods of man's experience. ‘ 

TVa" X 10", xxxii + 152 pages, 225 gravure plates. $7.50 

XXXVIl JEWISH SYMBOLS IN THE GRECO-ROMAN PERIOD 
Vols. 5-^t Fiah, Bread* and Wine 

By Erwin K. Goodenough. These two new volumes in a ten- 
volume study discuss the use and interpret the meaning of the 
symbols for food appearing on Jewish monuments of the ear¬ 
liest Christian centuries. 

9" X 12", xxxiv + 478 pages, 269 collotype illustrations, 
boxed. $15.00 

XLI CHAPMAN’S HOMER 

Edited with introductions by Allardycte Nicoll. A new 

edition of the Renaissance translations of George Chapman. 
Vol. 1: The Iliad. Vol. 2: The Odyssey together with the Lesser 
Homcrica. 

6 ’ 4 " X 91 , 4 ", xxii +'741. xvi + 654 pages, 

2 vols., boxed. $10.00 


XIJV SOUND AND SYMBOL 

Music and the External World 

By Victor Zuckcrkandl. Translated by K'illard R. Trask. 
A stimulating attempt to formulate a natural philosophy of 
music. 

6" x 9", viii + 399 pages. $5.00 


DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, tNC„ S33 SIXTH AVE., N. Y. 14 
For AHoIUA cmlalofuo mrllr lo BoHlmgrm Strlrs, 140 E. 62 Si., N. Y. 21 
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XLV 


DIALOGUES 

Volume 4 of the Collected Works of Paul Valery, 
edited by Jackson Mathews 

Translated by If'illiam McCausland Stewart with two prefaces 
by Wallace Stevens. The dialogues, Valery’s must important 
works of imagination in prose, are all brought together for the 
first time in one volume. 

5” X 8 ", xxviii + 1% pages. S3.00 


XLVIII THE GOTHIC CATHEDRAL 

By Otto von Simson. An interpretation of the Gothic cathe¬ 
dral as an image of supernatural reality. With an appendix. 
“On the Proportions of the South Tower of Chartres Cathedral." 
by Ernst Levy. 

7Vi' X 10", xxiv + 307 pages. 40 plates, 3 color plates, 

11 text figures, folding chart. $6.50 


XLIX THE TAO OF PAINTING 

By Mai>mai Sze. A Study of the Ritual Disposition of Chinese 
Painting, with a Translation of the Chieh Tzti Yuan Hua Chuan, 
or Mustard Seed Carden Manual of Painting, 1679-1701. 
lOVg" X lOVi", Iviii +■ 700 pages. 2 color plates, 

10 collotype plates, 442 line cuts. 2 vols., boxed. $25JD0 


LII PANDORA'S BOX 

By Dora and Erwin Panofsky. The changing aspects of a 
mythical symltol in European literature and art from Roman 
times to the present. 

"V‘l“ * 10“, xiv 158 pages, 61 illustrations. $4.00 

LIV AMOR AND PSYCHE 

The Psychic Development of the Feminine 

By Erich Neumann. Translated by Ralph Manheim. A 

psychological commentary on the tale by Apuleius. 

SVz" X 7^", viii -I- 181 pages, frontispiece. $3.00 

LV ELOGES AND OTHER POEMS 

By St.-John Perse. A new, revised and enlarged edition of 
St.-John Perse’s first volume of poems. Translated by Louise 
Var8se, with French text on facing pages. 

6 " X 9", viii + 103 pages. t2J00 


DISTRIBVTED BY BANTBEON BOOKS, INC.. 333 SIXTU AYE.. N. V. 14 
for dolatUd emlmtogue write to BoUtnaen Serlet, 140 E, 63 St., N. y. 31 
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The Criterion Book of Modem American 
Verse, edited by W. H. Auden. 

Mr. Auden’s anthologies arc usually dis¬ 
tinctive in being able to include the old 
standbys which should be remembered and 
other, lesser known poems usually not an¬ 
thologized which should be. The present col¬ 
lection is no exception. Beginning with 
Robinson, this anthology continues through 
near-contcmporarics up to poets now barely 
thirty. Mr. Auden is not only a seasible 
reader, bur he is a sensible chooser and an 
erudite and penetrating writer t)f introduc- 
tif>ns. His Is one of the most provocative and 
yet satisfying ctillectioiis of modern poetry. 

Criterion 

One Htmdrcd Poems from the Chinese, by 
Kenneth Rexroth. 

In this most recent volume, the renderings 
split into two portions. First comes a group 
of thirty-five poems by Tu Fu. As regards 
these translations, “in some cases they arc 
very free, in others as exact as possible, de¬ 
pending," says Mr. Rexroth, “on how I felt 
In relation to the particular poem at the 
time.” In this section, the results of this way 
of .approach arc, almost without exception, 
very fortunate. Less happy arc the results ob- 
rairied in the .second group of fxicms, from 
the Sung Dynasty. I'hcse arc done, as Mr. 
Rexroth frankly states, mostly from French 
versions of the Chinese. Though many of 
them arc delightful in their own right, the 
wealth of imagery and depths of feeling 
of the original arc often completely smoth¬ 
ered—as ill the rendititm of Chu Hsi’s 
“Thoughts while Reading” (Poem CVf). 
Still, as Mr. Rexroth observes. Sung poetry 
deserves to be better known, and nc has 
done us a service in bringing us stime echoes 
of the voices of Su Tung P’o and Ou Yang 
risiii. Nexe Directions fj-so 

Modem Japanese Literature, compiled and 
edited by Donald Keene. 

Mr. Keene is still in the process of con¬ 
ducting one of the most vigorous and .suc¬ 
cessful literary campaigns of modem times 
in his endeavor to bring to the anention of 
the English-speaking world something of the 
richness and variety of Japanese prose and 


poetry. This most recent anthology, while 
m some respects less impressive than die 
works that have preceded it, serves further 
to round out the picture. Mr. Keene’s skill¬ 
ful introduction makes clear the intent and 
scope of the book, and its relation to his 
previous “Anthology.” Though one mi^t 
quarrel about some of his Sections, the 
quality of the translarions leaves litde to be 
desired. Several of Edward Seidensdeker’s 
best efforts are included—his translation of 
the brief passage from Tanizaki’s “Sasamey- 
uki” is especially noteworthy—and Mr. 
Keene’s own renditions, particularly of some 
of the poetry, have an elegance and lucidity 
that reffects the quality of the originals. 

Grove $4.']^ 

FitzGerald's "Salatnan and Absal," by A. J. 
Arberry. 

A love-allegory in verse is “Salaman and 
Absal,” composed by the fifteenth-century 
Persian poet Jami. The tale centers about 
the affection between prince Salaman and 
his nurse Absal. The king (reason) kills 
Absal (sensual indulgence), and after a 
)>crir>d of intense mourning, Salaman (the 
soul) turns to a new passion, a passion for 
Venus (that highest beauty which is moral 
perfection). After discussing Edward Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s development as a student of Persian 
(a history now able to be reconstructed for 
the first time from the Cowell correspond¬ 
ence of Cambridge University), Arberry 
reproduces FitzGerald’s first and last trans¬ 
lations of the allegory. Next, Arberry offere 
his own literal rendering, and it is then pos¬ 
sible to sec that the great translator of Omar 
was freer and more imaginative in his later 
effort. Actually, Arberry’s own literal ver¬ 
sion, rich in Oriental coloring, is both the 
most poetic as well as the most intelligible 
(since it is the most complete) of the three 
translations. Cambridge 

Chapman's Homer, edited by Allardycc 
Nicoll. 

Keats’s reaction to Chapman’s translation 
of Homer is so well known that it need 
hardly even be alluded to; the modem 
reader can only regret that Keats did not 
see this handsome edition. Professor Nicoll 
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AMERICA—NORTH AND SOUTH 


STILL REBELS, STILL YANKEES and other essays 

By Donald Davidson. This important book by the “Dean of Agrarians” states 
the case for conservatism in its finest sense. A representative choice of the 
author’s best prose works for the past qaarcer-century, the seventeen essays of 
this book dwell eloquently upon the need for roots, tor a vital tradition in the 
arts and in the life oi the individnal and society. 304 pp., $ 4.30 

WILLIAM T. PORTER AND THE SPIRIT OF 
THE TIMES 


By Norris Wilson Yates. The Spirit of the Times was packed with many of 
the richest, raciest, backwoods and frontier stories ever written, from “The Big 
Bear of Arkansas” by T. B. Thorpe to talcs of Davy Crockett, Mike Fink, Jim 
Bowie. Reprinted here arc many of these stories, accompanied by a discussion 
of Porter and his magazine. For all collectors of Americana. lUus., rj 6 pp., fsjoo 

EDUCATION AND AMERICA’S FUTURE 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 

By William Clyde DeVane, Dean of Yale College. Educators, and everyone 
concerned with the task of molding America and furthering its culture,'will 
welcome this fresh and authoritative approach to the many problems that have 
assailed the American University in recent years. 96 pp., Si.fo 


CIVIL WAR 

GENERAL GEORGE B, McCLELLAN: 

SHIELD OF THE UNION 

By Warren W. Hassler, Jr. In this brilliant study based on much new material, 
Hassler penetrates the fog of misunderstanding that has surrounded McQellan 
and his motives for so many years and restores him to his rightful status as a 
great general and master strategist. Every student of war, politics, and strategy 
will want to read this book. ///wr, maps, 374 pp., 16 m 

OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

INDIVIDUAL FREJEDOM AND GOVERNMENTAL RESTRAINTS, by 
Walter Gellhom. “Gellhom has thrown a searchlight into some of the daA 
comers in which freedom is being quietly killed. It is up to us to do something 
almut it.”—Osmond K. Fraenkel. fe.yy 

ISRAFT AND REVELATION, Volume I of Order and History, by Eric 
Voegelin. “Seems to me clearly to take rank . . . with the work of Toynbee, 
Spengler, Sorokin.”—Crane Brinton. ytfo pp, Jy.jo 

REBEL BRASS: TOE CONFEDERATE COMMAND SYSTEM, by Frank 
Vandiver. “A concise study of the Confederate command system, both chil 
and military', which undertakes to point out wherein it failed, and why . . . 
first rate.”— Associated Press. f 3 M 

TOE REAL JAZZ OLD AND NEW, by ^phen Longstreet. New Orieans 
to Trisco ... a veritable Jazz Festival within covers. “For the jazz lover this 
book is a must.”—Los Angeles Mirror News fjM 

Order from your bookseller or from 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS Baton Rouge i. La. 
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has here given us a text designed in the best 
possible taste for a modem reader. The first 
volume contains “The Iliad,” the second 
“The Odyssey" and the lesser Homerica. 
The textual notes, the commentaries, and a 
helpful glossary are unobtrusive; the intro¬ 
ductions are brief and incisive. This edition, 
beyond its esthetic appeal, revives a very 
great translator for our own time. 

Pantheon, BoUingm Serial XLl fio 


Homeric Renaissance: The “Odyssey” of 
George Chapman, by George DeF. Lxird. 

Lord shows that Chapman regarded 
Honier’s “Odyssey” as an all^[oxy express¬ 
ing man’s journey through this world until 
he reaches his Ithaca or heaven. Man’s jour¬ 
ney thither is beset with perils, aggravated, 
if not caused, by his own passions. Lord also 
shows the freedom with which Chapman 
operated upon Homer: an examjde is the 
expansion of Od. VllI 521-522, two lines, 
into fourteen lines of Endish. Although 
Lord speaks generally with favor for Chap¬ 
man’s artis^, he is not blind to such pom¬ 
posity as “Thus gave she to his hands the 
veile, and he/The acceptation author'd joy- 
fuUy" (Od. XV 168-169). The heavy in¬ 
fluence of Johannes Scape's Iddcon and of 
Spondanus’ edition should have been dis¬ 
cussed with a greater number of examples 
and with more comment. Nonetheless, 
Lord’s work offers a good brief introduc¬ 
tion to the English classic. Vale fj 


The Critical Works of Thomas Rymer, 
edited by Curt A. Zinunsky. 

Rymer has been damned as a critic chiefiy 
because of his extraordinarily myopic at¬ 
tack on Shakespeare’s “Othello.” Inis attack 
was logical, given Rymer’s narrow and 
somewhat doctrinaire theories, for he did 
not possess the ability to change and de¬ 
velop with an expanding intellectual milieu 
as did Dryden. Moreover, whereas Dryden 
usually took literary criteria of whicn he 
approved for analysis, Rymer in general de¬ 
voted himself to attacking what he regarded 
as faults. Hence the criticism of the one has 
lived in large part because of its apprecia¬ 
tion of excellence, whereas that of tiW other 
has withered with the faults attacked. Never- 

xUv 


theless, as the English representative of 
French formalism in the latter seventeenth 
century, Rymer retains a positioa of some 
professionai interest; and his critical method, 
tiased on reason, may be studied with some 
profit. The present work contains an old- 
spelling repnnt of “The Preface to Rapin,” 
and “A Short View of Tragedy,” together 
with a scattering of brief occasional writ¬ 
ings. The editor provides a just estimate of 
Rymer in his introduction, and a series of 
illustrative and reference notes to the text. 

Yale f 6 


Logic and Rhetoric in England 1500-/700, 
by Wilbur Samuel Howell. 

The more that En^h literature in the 
Renaissance is studira strictly from the 
point of view of its own terms, the more 
need has developed for scholars to have 
available a trustworthy and readily under¬ 
standable handbook of Elizabethan rhetoric 
and logical theory. Rhetoric at this time was 
not a decorative sldn, but the skeletal frame¬ 
work. Oratory and poetry were constructed 
according to the same logical theories and 
judged by the same results. Style was a self- 
conscious creation rather than an individual 
effluence. The scientific attack on the nature 
of reality was conceived as a form of logical 
extension. Professor Howell in a leamedand 
widely researched book has addressed him¬ 
self to the task of explaining the prominent 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century theories 
of logic and rhetoric, of tracing tm startling 
impact on traditionai thinking of the Ramist 
method, and then the compromise that was 
effected. This may well be called a founda¬ 
tion book on the subject. Princeton f 6 


Milton and Science, by Kester Svendsen. 

The general purpoM of diis book is to 

E 've a broad idea of Milton’s use of scientific 
lowledge, chiefly in “Paradise Lent,” with 
the immediate end of establishing that diis 
information was generally dimrsed in his 
day tfarou^ the medium of Renaissance 
encyclopemas. The study ffiereupcMi has two 
furnier ends: first, to ame that it b idle to 
assign specific sources tor Milton’s reading 
for material that b to essentially common¬ 
place; and, second, occasionally to illnmi- 
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nate Milton’s meaning by reference to the 
general encyclopedia interpretation of vari¬ 
ous phenomena that Milton utilized as a 
frame of reference in “Paradise Lost.” The 
first aim is more successfully achieved than 
the second. The author makes a very strong 
case indeed for caution in source-hunting 
among such material. Often the parallels he 
illustrates from the encyclopedias are very 
valuable for the precise insight to Milton’s 
intentions. However, there is an occasionally 
marked tendency to attempt to puff the im¬ 
portance of the investigation for criticism 
by interpretation, and in this matter the 
author is not a trustworthy guide, for his 
factual talent is more trustworthy than his 
critical; and he is likely to indulge an imagi¬ 
nation that goes far beyond the evidence in 
reading significances mto rather ordinary 
material, "nie attempt to describe the angelic 
faces on the ramparts of Paradise during the 
expulsion of Acuni as dreadful, “strangely 
like Satan and his cohorts,” is a case in point. 

Harvard fs.io 

Shakespeare's Globe Playhouse: A Modern 
Reconstruction, by Irwin Smith. 

The publication in 1942 of J. C. Adams’ 
monumental study of the Globe l>cgan a 
new orthodoxy about the physical forma¬ 
tion of the Shakespearian staging area and 
the manner in which it was utilized. Of 
recent years there has been a growing tend¬ 
ency to challenge some of the more im¬ 
portant of Adams’ reconstnictcd staging 
theories, especially in the matter of the ex¬ 
travagant use of the upper stage that he 
envisaged; and to a somewhat lesser degree 
the practicability of the inner stage, and 
even its existence. To a certain extent, there¬ 
fore, the present book is a slight turning 
back of the clock because of its major re¬ 
liance on the Adams’ theories. So long as 
the essentially controversial nature of some 
prominent features of the total stage area is 
Kept in mind, however, this book is a valu¬ 
able and extremely use^l contribution. The 
writer and illustrator, Irwin Smith, some 
years ago made a scale model of the Globe 
from me Adams’ specifications. This new 
book hingn on the scale-drawings for this 
model, wmch arc elaborately presented, to¬ 
gether with a most carefully studied narra¬ 
tive of Elizabethan carpentry and construc¬ 


tion practices. Thereupon, as each feature 
of the theatre is analyzed in detail, the writer 
calls on Shakespearian stage-directions fur 
illustration of its use. It is rather a pity that 
we know so little of the indoors theatres, 
specifically the Blackfriars inhabited by 
Shakespeare’s company in the winter, for 
wc have little metnod' as yet to distinguish 
directions that may have represented stag¬ 
ing at Blackfriars but not at the Globe. 
Moreover, the reliance on exclusively Shake¬ 
spearian stage-directions is unduly narrow, 
for the evidence of a non-Shakespearian play 
that was acted at the Globe is as pertinent 
as a Shakespearian. The study of stage-direc¬ 
tions has by no means reached the point of 
diminishing returns, and much remains to 
be done. Hence this detailed and valuable 
Imok is best regarded as provisional in some 
of its conclusions pending further returns, 
and nut necessarily as full gospel. But within 
its range it is vert' well done indeed and will 
materially aid students of the early drama 
to reconstruct the general setting for play 
presentation. Scribner's $7 

Studies in the Shakespeare Apocrypha, by 
Baldwin Maxwell. 

In this full and careful stud\', the four 
plays printed as “By W. S.” between 1595 
and 1608 are considered. These arc “Lo- 
crine,” “Thomas Lord Cromwell,” “The 
Puritan,” and “A Yorkshire Tragedy,” which 
later came to be included in the Shakespeare 
Third Folio but have long since been recog¬ 
nized as spurious. Professor MaxwcU, there¬ 
fore, is not concerned with their association 
with Shakespeare except in part in his analy¬ 
sis of the attribution to Shakespeare made of 
these diverse plays by several different sta¬ 
tioners. Thereupon he treats each play sepa¬ 
rately, analv'zing the evidence for its sources, 
authorship, and circumstances of composi¬ 
tion. Not much that is strictlv new can 
result, but the essays will prove most useful 
to close students of the uizabethan drama 
for the assembly of information they repre- 
.sent and the sldllful treatment of a difficult 
enquiry. King's Croien S4.2S 

American Literary Naturalism, A Divided 
Stream, by Charles Child Walcutt. 

After a chapter on “New Ideas in the 

xlv 
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Novel” which traces the impact of science 
on human faith in authority from the mid¬ 
dle ages to the present and a chapter on 
Zola vtdiich presents him as the fountainhead 
of American literary naturalism, the author 
proceeds to trace and discuss the course of 
naturalism in the American novel from its 
hrtt appearance in the novels of Frederic 
and Kirkland and in the short stories of 
Garland to its present condition. He asserts 
that naturalism is the offspring of transcen¬ 
dentalism and that, at its best, it afSrms the 
unity of Spirit and Nature and the e^ual 
validity of intuition and scientihe investiga¬ 
tion. However, he shows that as it de¬ 
veloped, the stream of naturalism divided 
into the divergent branches of pessimistic 
determinism and sentimental idealism and so 
lost the unity which gave it positive value. 
The book has chapters on Stephen Crane, 
Jack London, Frank Norris, Winston 
Oiurchill (not usually included among the 
naturalists), Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood 
Anderson, and James T. Farrell. Steinbeck, 
Hemingway, and Dos Passos arc dealt with 
more briefly in a single chapter. Mr. Wal- 
cutt thinks Dreiser, with all his faults, the 
most successful representative of naturalism, 
though in the end he turns away from the 
materialist's world. Anderson and Farrell 
fall into the cul-de-sacs of banality' and repe¬ 
titiousness, Steinbeck deteriorates into a 
phony primitivism, and Dos Passos illustrates 
the fatal division in naturalism because his 
idealism has lost its hold on fact, and he is 
preoccupied with the fears, the desolation, 
and the guilty aimlessness of his characters. 
Only Hemingway and Faulkner among 
modem novelists have resolved the confu¬ 
sions introduced by naturalism, and they 
have done so by assuming both freedom 
and responsibility as basic conditions of life. 
Mr, Walcutt, who has given many years to 
the study of naturalism, has here produced 
a t>ook which may stand as a landmark in 
rhe study of the subject. Mhmesota 

American Poetry hi the Eighteen Nineties, 
by Carlin T. Kindilicn. 

The Harris Collection of American Poetry 
at Brown University is the finest and most 
nearly complete in the world. If there is 
ever a definitive history of poetry in 
America it must depend finally on the ma- 

.rh'i 


terials to be found there. Under the direc¬ 
tion of Professor Randall Stewart a few 
years ago a start was made towards the pro¬ 
duction of such a histoiy, and this vcNunie 
is one of the results. It was originally a dis¬ 
sertation and has many details that will not 
ai^ieal to the casual r^er, but the serious 
student of American literature will do well 
to look into it carefully. Most earlier his¬ 
tories of American letters have failed to give 
due attention to the ten-year span at the 
end of rhe century that is called by various 
names, such as the “Mauve Decade^ and the 
“Twilight Interval.” Yet it was an age of 
transition (including more chan a single 
decade, of course) and, as such, important in 
any historical view of our literature. Of the 
poets who flourished in that decade, all are 
mostly forgotten except Stephen Crane and 
A. Robinson, and even Crane is not 
known primarily as a poet and should not 
be. Robinson, who is certainly not as well 
thought of as he should be, was only at the 
beginning of his career before igoo and was 
almost totally unknown to his contemjx)- 
rarics of that time. The popular poets of the 
decade were Madison Cawein, of Kentucky, 
the sentimental humorists James Riley and 
FAigcnc Field, Joaquin Miller, the flamboyant 
poseur of the Sierras, and Edwin Maritham, 
who is known for one poem chiefly, “The 
Man with the Hoe.” Others whose work 
might be worth resurrecting are George 
Santayana, Louise Guiney, and Lizette 
Woodworth Reese. If one looks carefully 
among these, and among the fin dc siecle 
bohemians and imitators of the French sym¬ 
bolists, he will find many of the roots of 
more important twentieth-century poetic 
developments. Rroim $4 

The Themes of Henry Jatnes, by F'dwin T. 
Bowden. 

Mr. Bowden sees two major themes in 
James’s novels: the “European-American 
Theme” and the “Theme of Moral Deci¬ 
sion." James develop these themes through 
skilful manipulation of ideas and images 
drawn from the visual arts. In this he M- 
came progressively more adcp as he grew 
oldbr. The early novels dwell upon the effect 
of Europe upon naTve Americans; later 
novels, those of the 1880’s especially, show 
us both the American at home and the Euro- 
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pean in America, emphasizing America’s 
poverty of taste and artistic achievement, 
and some of them, such as "The Portrait of 
a Lady,” introduce the central theme of 
James’s later novels, the conflict of the 
American moral sense with the amoral 
esthedcism of Europe; the novels of James’s 
latest period, after an experimental "dra¬ 
matic” interlude in the 1890’g, fuse the two 
major themes by representing the arts as 
media by which the individual characters 
realize the true reladonship of moral and 
esthedc values. It is an interesting and useful 
book, written with directness and clarity, 
and though there is not much that is strik¬ 
ingly new in the interpretadon, it is much 
more than a mere digest of accepted opinion. 
The author’s principal contnbudon, per¬ 
haps, is the evidence presented that James’s 
development in novelistic art was continu¬ 
ous, so that we see more surely than before 
how the early James grew mto die James 
of the “major phase.” Yde 

The Radical Novel in the United States 
1900-19^4, by Walter Rideout. 

Deflnbg the radical novel as one which 
demonstrates “that its author objects to the 
human suffering imposed by some socioeco¬ 
nomic system and advocates that the system 
be fundamemally changed” Rideout traces 
its develojmient from the socialist-realist 
novels of the turn of the century to the 
Communist and independent Marxist novels 
of the present. Integrating sociaL economic, 
and political history with literary biography 
and evaluation, he follows this development 
through its valleys (World War I and a 
repressive climate) and its peaks (the thirties 
and the proletarian novel). Ctmious notes 
and a year-by-year checklist of the novels 
are appended. Harvard $6 

Society and Self in the Novel: English Insti¬ 
tute Essays, iffy, edited by Mark Schorer. 

The purpose which ostensibly unifies these 
essays, that of exploring the “intersection of 
the stream of social hi^ry and the stream 
of soul” in die novel, cenWly is one with 
plenty of body. But, though there are fine 
things in the book, the total contribution 
made by die six essays must be called rather 
thin and disappointing, especially when one 
considers the dignity of the auspices and of 


the names of the essayists. Harry Levin’s 
article on Cervantes, which stands first in 
the volume, is least rewarding of all; it seems 
almost wilfully fine-spun and tangled, and 
one finishes the reading unsure whedier Mr. 
Levin had litde to say or simply wanted to 
keep his insights to himself. G. Armour 
Craig, on the other hand, works both pa- 
tiendy and brilliandy at the communal job 
of dim critics, counterpoising the factitious 
trium^ of romantic fantasy m “Jane Eyre” 
and the brokenhearted dualism of Dickens’ 
narrative mediod in “Bleak House.” F. W. 
Dupee’s brief paper on Proust attempts only 
a modest revelation but completes that con¬ 
vincingly. Richard Ellmaim’s essay, “A Por¬ 
trait of the Artist as Friend,” suggests, rather 
than fully demonstrates, distur^gly cold 
and egoistic qualities in Joyce’s relaaons to 
men and women. Oddly, the most solidly 
interesting essay in the volume is the most 
“merely” scholarly: Vivian H. S. Mercier’s 
documenting of Joyce’s derivatituis from 
the ancient tradition of Irish parody, run¬ 
ning back to medieval times. The closing 
article on Sinclair Lewis by Mark Schorer, 
who edits the collection, is finely literate 
and makes its point precisely; but it makes 
it almost too fully, in dut the point itself 
seems almost truistic. Mr. Schorer simfdy 
states extremely well what any careful reader 
of Lewis must feel, that his novels are 
powerful “half-truths.” But doubdess it is a 
real service to have Lewis’ illness so experdy 
diagnosed. Columbia tj.fo 

Symbolism and Fiction, by Harry Levin. 

Mr. Levin’s lecture, published as delivered 
in May, 1956, as part of the Rushton Seminar 
series of the University of Virginia, attacks 
the tendencies of modem readers to uni¬ 
versalize falsely the particular and to see 
iwmbolism where it does not exist. That is 
me main message, but the address includes 
references also to symbolic usages in such 
writers as Augustine, Dante, and Durandus, 
and these references are not commonly cited 
in works on the more modem symbolist 
movement. Mr. Levin suggests a fourfold 
classification of symbolism which should be 
useful to critics: conventional, explicit, im- 
idicit, and conjectural. His work is a valua¬ 
ble supplement to such books as Edmund 
Wilson^s “Axel’s Casde.” K/rgima U 

xUm 
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BIOGRAPHY & 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

be Life of Ijtdy Mary Wortley Montagu, 
' Robert Halsband. 

This scholarly bioi'raphy can now be 
nsidered the definitive treatment of rtie 
c of the fascinating Lady Alary. Invesd- 
dn^ manuscript collections not only in 
'itain but in France, Italy, Australia, and 
c United States, the author traces his sub- 
;c’s complicated affairs with an eagerness 
r facts which prevents him from sup~ 
essing the smallest particular and with a 
mpatny which allows him fairly to vindi- 
te her character from the vilification of 
pe and Horace Walpole. All of the au- 
jr’s sources are primary and many of 
:m new. His narrative of Lady Mary’s 
;cnsc infatuation for Italian Count Al- 
rotti, which caused her to leave home and 
gin her continental wanderings, will re- 
irc all admirers of this lady to revise their 
nception without ceasmg to admire her. 
le book contains no criticism or assess- 
;nt of Lady Mary’s writings. Nor docs it 
:scnt any large interpretation of her char- 
;er, although all the factual basis for one 
there. Oxford 

Kenclm Dighy: The Ornament of Eng- 
d, by R. T. Petersson. 

Dnc can scarcely call Digby a typical 
n of the late Rcnai.ssance in its transition 
vards modernity during the latter years 
his life after the restoration of Charles 11 , 
•: he was unusual only in the number of 
activities and not in their kind. He knew 
;r}' important figure of his day in England 
i in France. He meddled in politics, in 
vateering, in religion, and in experimental 
well as mystical science. He couches lit- 
ture partly through his fantastic auto¬ 
graphy and mrtly through his critique 
Sir Thomas BroAvne’s “Religpo Medici.” 

: was extremely influential in pt^larizing 
.rmetic doctrines and mystical alchemy, 
was both a fraud and a true scientist, 
latever happened to him during his 
‘led life was never dull. His latest biegpa- 
tr rests his narrative on original sources 
! a dissertation; but it may be said with 
th that seldom has a dissertation more 


successfully been rewritten as a book. This 
account is amusing, and, like its subject, 
always lively and informative. It has a fine 
sense of the ludicrous expressed in under¬ 
statement. It makes for continuously inter¬ 
esting reading whether in a chair or in bed. 

Harvard t6 

Thomas Crattttter: Theologian, by G. W. 
Bromley. 

Although there does not appear to be a 
great deal of original research in this brief 
meological biography, the subject is treated 
with admirable dari^ and synthesis. The 
life and thinking of Thomas Cranmer, one 
of the key figures in the English Reforma¬ 
tion and the moving force behind the revi¬ 
sion of the Book of Common Prayer, is 
narrated for a general audience with sim¬ 
plicity and succinctness. Especial attention is 
paid to the inter-rclationsnip of Cranmer’s 
religious thinking with the political devel¬ 
opments of the time. Valuable ruumes are 
made of Cranmer’s infiuential position on 
such debated matters as Baptism, Justifica¬ 
tion, and especially the Eucharistic Presence. 

Oxford $3,2S 

The Life Records of John Milton, Volume 
IV, by J. Milton French. 

The period covered in the present vol¬ 
ume is 1655 through 1669. The method re¬ 
mains the same. That is, in strictly chrono¬ 
logical entry form are found day by day 
extracts bearing on the events of Milton's 
life, private, political, and literary, quoted 
extensively from the original documents or 
early biographies, with Professor French’s 
careful explanatory notes. It is biography 
without interpretation, and the handiest re¬ 
ceptacle of fact about Milton that can be 
found. Rutgers tl-yo 

Anthony Trollope, by A. O. J. Cockshut. 

This critical study was written to con¬ 
vince those who think Trollope makes en¬ 
tertaining reading on a train that his later 
novels make rewarding and more demand- 
ing.reading in a study or a classroom. The 
author’s diesis is this: Trollope’s popularity 
rested during his life and rests now upon 
the early novels, which are “crowded, py, 
extrovert, humorous," whereas his true 
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greatnc^ li^ where few recognize it u 
lying, in his deeper and more pessiminc 
novels written after 1867, which deal widi 
“madness, guilt, indecision, Itmeliness, de¬ 
spair.” He argues this thesis tw presenting a 
series of chapters, first, on Trollope’s and 
his characters’ attitudes toward the main 
problems of life and, second, on a number 
of the later and, as the author believes, 
neglected novels. The book contains fine 
insights into Trollope’s art and would be 
valuable for those who are acquainted with 
a half-dozen, say, of his novels, an acquaint¬ 
ance which the author assumes. One finishes 
impressed but still suspecting diat “Bar- 
chester Towers” is a better novel than “nie 
Eustace Diamonds.” Essential Books $3.jf 

The Sea Dreamer; A Definitwe Biography 
of Joseph Conrad, by Gerard Jean-Aubry. 
Translated by Helen Sebba. 

It is fitting that a chronicle of Conrad’s 
life should start the hundreddi anniversary 
year of his birth. The late M. Jean-Aubry, 
a personal friend of the family and translator 
of many of Conrad’s books, states in his 
preface that he wished to “recount the suc¬ 
cessive phases of a seaman’s life in the pre¬ 
cise ana detached fashion of a ship’s log." 
This biography, first published by Gallimard 
in Paris in 1947, was twenty-three years in 
the making and reveals the knowledge that 
came to its author from an association with 
Conrad and his books and letters, a wdde 
range of doaiments listed in the bibliogra¬ 
phy, and an acquaintance with many of the 
literary figures and lands that are mendoned. 
Nearly everybody who knew Conrad left 
some interpretive statement of impressions 
about him, but M. Jean-Aubry contributes 
a framework of his career for an under¬ 
standing of his work. Against such a back¬ 
ground, it is possible to aroreciate more 
fully the correlation between Conrad’s writ¬ 
ings and experience, to trace the forces that 
developed his character, and to admire die 
imaginative mind diat turned his seafaring 
adventures into tales of depA and passion. 

Doubleday f^yo 

The Mirror of Conrad, by E. H. Visiak. 

This volume deals with the sea-going half 
of Conrad’s life—up to the end of die year 
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1893. The author has in prospect another 
volume whidi will deal with Conrad’s life 
as a writer. In his “prefatorial sketch” Mr. 
Visiak advances the opinion that in Conrad 
“imagination and memory were virtually 
united; they worked together metabolically.” 
He contends that Conrad in his novels used 
die experiences of his earlier and middle 
life as a mirror—^“the mirrOT of his imagina- 
don.” He compares Conrad in this respect 
to Milton, who, he writes, “mnemonically 
absorbed, selectively converted, and poeti¬ 
cally transmuted what he had read; he in¬ 
vented nothing.” As Milton looked into die 
mirror of his reading, so Conrad looked into 
die mirror of his past experience—and 
wrote. Mr. Visiak states that the “present 
work treats of the content of the mirror.” 
This biography then draws very heavily in¬ 
deed not only on the “Personal Record’^ and 
on the essays (where presumably Conrad 
was speaking in bis own person) bur on the 
stories and me novels as well Lmg ficdonal 
passages are quoted verbatim as representing 
not me imaginadve but the factual truth 
about Conrad’s life and personality. In one 
notable instance man^ pages from “The 
Arrow of Gold,” mainly concerned with 
the love affair of Dona Rita and Monsieur 
Geoi^, are quoted or paraphrased as au¬ 
thentic biography. It is true that in this 
connecdon he nas Conrad’s word for it that 
in this book he had “kept striedy within the 
limits of unadorned sincerity,” had “in¬ 
vented nothing,” and that “all me personages 
are authentic and the facts are as stated.” 
Even so, it hardly seems Justifiable to sub- 
sdtute the name “Conrad" for “Monsieur 
George,” as Mr. Visirit does, or to entide 
this section “The Tragedy of Conrad,” on 
the grounds that the oriwal of Dona Rita 
was the love of Conrad^ life and that the 
loss of her was his greatest sorrow. The 
personality diat emerges is a vivid one, but 
die skeptical reader will not be able to re¬ 
frain from asking himself “Is it Conrad?” 
and turning for the answer to G. Jean- 
Aubry’s “Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters.” 

Philosophical Library fi-lS 

Old Friends, by Qive Bell. 

“Old Friends” is an apt ride for this col- 
lecdon of more or less brief essays of re- 



membnmce of people Mr. Bell once knew 
or sdll knows more or less well These in¬ 
clude in one categoiy or the other the 
painter Walter Sickert, Lytton Strachey, 
Maynard Keynes, Roger Fry, Virginia 
Woolf, T. S. Eliot, a mup of “Blooms- 
berries,” old and new (listed with a chal- 
len« to define “Bloomsbury”), and friends 
and aujuaintances in the Paris of 1904 and 
the Pans of the twenties. Perhaps the most 
interesting account—certainly one of the 
most needed, as a corrective—^is that of his 
sister-in-law Virginia Woolf, of whom he 
writes: “Two people I have known from 
whom emanated simply and unmisakably a 
sense of genius: the other is Picasso. . . . 
Virginia and Picasso belonged to another 
order of beings; they were of a ^lecies dis¬ 
tinct from the common; their mental proc¬ 
esses were different from ours; they arrived 
at conclusions by ways to us unknown.” 
Another chapter full of human wit and 
juice deals with Maynard Keynes, “the 
cleverest man I ever met.” The mam fault 
to be found with this collection is that it is 
too short—and this fault might easily be 
remedied, if Mr. Bell would only choose to 
do so. Harcottrt, Brace $4.^0 

The Flowers of the Forest, by David Gar¬ 
nett. 

In “The Flowers of the Forest” David 
Garnett carries his autobiomplw from 1914 
through the years of the First World War 
(in which he avoided military service by 
work with a (Quaker war relief mission in 
France and as an agricultural laborer in 
England) to 1913, by which time he had 
succeeded in running a bookshop, had mar¬ 
ried, and had written his first successful 
novel, “Lady into Fox.” Although this pres¬ 
ent volume is perhaps not quite as interest¬ 
ing as “The Golden ^ho,” which preceded 
it, or as one hopes that the dura vtdume 
will be, nevertheless in it Mr. Garnett dis¬ 
plays his admirable narrative gifts in describ¬ 
ing events and analyzing as well as describ¬ 
ing a considerable number of friends and 
acquaintances. Harcoart, Brace f^.jo 

The Journals of Jean Cocteau, edited by 
Wallace Fowlie. 

This book includes reflections by the fa¬ 
mous French poet and film-director Cocteau 
on his early childhood, an account of the 
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CASH AND CLAM IN A SOUIKHN 
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PUAIUUS AND DAYS and ollMr 
writings. A collection of efforts in 
fiction and the essay, edited by F. 
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Proust as he developed the con¬ 
cerns and style that reached ful¬ 
fillment in Remembrance Of Things 
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fourth revolution, one in the field of commercial and military 
transportation, gives heavy economic body to the imification 
of mankind which, whether we like it or not, is being imposed 
by the world-wide communication of words and ideas. 

Barbasa. Ward’s book is important and thought-provok- 
ingvBot only because of the things she says but because of the 
refreshing, penetrating way in which she says them. 

Her basic argument is familiar to scholars, but it deserves 
fresh review bj’^ intelligent laymen. The non-Western world 
has in general accepted the idea of an immutable order in the 
universe and therewith imposed a second-premise fatalism on 
concejits of human destiny. The West has broken this pat¬ 
tern. Hope and change are the great dynamics which the 
European.s brought to Asia and even the Communists, de- 
terminists though they pretend tt^ be, are infected with the 
belief that man can do something despite the chain of causes 
and eflFects which bind him to his past. “Even Marxism,” she 
says, “the most develcjped and systematic theory of fatalism 
current, borrows a happy denouement from Christian hope. 
As Dr. Johnson once said of Oliver Edward’s philosophy, 
cheerfulness will keep breaking in.” 

The author reaches three main conelusions alwut “East 
and We.st.” First, the impulse of fear (as shown in NATO 
and SEA TO) can lead to gotul indirect results. Second, the 
awakening of a real and vivid sense of fraternity can make 
difficult things easj"—such as the solution of the Asian-West- 
ern economic unbalance. Third, the tremendous common 
ground of all really perceptive spiritual thinking— common 
to all religions—can bind East and West together. 

In other words and from another voice, this might sound 
like an unhappy series of Koestler pastiches paste<l together 
with tid-bit.s from the California period of Aldous Huxley. 
It is the robust, friendly common .sense of the author herself 
w'hich holds together the fascinating synthesis of a moral and 
economic world. 

Various specialists will cavil at particular minor items. The 
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“Here for the fint time," 
says Raymond Holden in 
thcBook-nf-ihe-Month Club 
News, "Tlie personal and 
public details of Penn’s 
enonnously valuable life 
are recovered from obscu¬ 
rity. . . . Miss Pcarc's fine 
biography is a notable con¬ 
tribution not only to bio¬ 
graphical literature but to 
American colonial history 
as well.” Frontispiece. 
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The Life of George 
Rogers Clark 

By JOHN BAKELESS 

t 

“Excellent,” says Waltbr 
HAViGHimsT in the Chicago 
Tribune of this biography 
of the great but long neg¬ 
lected Virginian who vron 
the American Revolution 
in the old Northwest. “John 
Bakeless has told the life 
story fully and accurately 
. . . shows historic artion 
on a big canvas. ... A 
sound and sturfy biog¬ 
raphy." Frontispiece. $6.00 


the Republic.” In the age of Victoria, she 
was un-Victorian in her feminine independ¬ 
ence and intellectual accomplishments, and 
also in her happy greetings to the freer 
world arriving. Little^ Brown fs 

HISTORY 
PAST & PRESENT 

The Politics of Woodrow Wilson, edited 
by August Heckscher. 

Woodrow Wilson always hoped to create 
a work of some magnitude embodying his 
political philosophy. Time and events pre¬ 
vented it, but Mr. Heckscher h« produced 
the next best thing through judicious com¬ 
pilation of some Wilson speeches and writ¬ 
ings on political principles. The events of 
the moment cmlored many selections, and 
this gives a natural, human tone to the work. 
A bought in reaction is superior to a 
thought in abstraction. Thus these selections 
probably reflect a more meritorious set of 
principles than Wilson could have composed 
m years of isolated deliberation. It_^« 
without saying that unquestioning faitn in 


the capacity of the free and informed mas^ 
forms the thread which ties Wilsimian poU- 
tics together. Harper ts 

Arms and Men; A Study of American Mili¬ 
tary History, by Walter Millis. 

Mr. Millis traces the militarv history of 
the United States from “the farmers who 
swarmed to Lexington with their flintlocks 
to the present day. He concludes that, at this 
time, war—which Is basically a social institu¬ 
tion—has become so terrible that it can no 
longer be used to influence the course of 
world events. There has been found, how¬ 
ever, no substitute for war in international 
relations. Oianges in warfare have ^ 
wrought, first, by the “dcmocraOMtion” of 
war, and more recently, by industrial, scien¬ 
tific, and technological advances until the 
world has reached the present stalemate. 

Putnam ty.yy 


The Big Thaw, by C L. Sulzberger. 

In this thoughtful volume, the dvnamism 
and ferment within the Soviet empire since 
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Stalin’s death are analyzed and in particular 
the outward manifestation of this ferment 
in the form of competitive coexistence. De¬ 
spite the presence of some perceptive pre¬ 
monitions, several of the observations, have, 
in a sense, been outmoded by the recent 
cataclysm in Eastern Europe. In this respect 
it was the author’s hope that we encourage 
national aspirations in the satellites leading 
to a loosening of the Soviet monolith through 
the halfway house of Titoism. It is in Asia, 
however, that'the author feels the drawing 
power of Communism is at its greatest. As 
yet wc have devised no defense against the 
onrush of Soviet power. Harper $4 

The Red Army, edited by B. H. LiddeU 
Hart. 

The Army of the USSR—which was, offi¬ 
cially, the Red Army from 1918 to 1945 and 
has been the Soviet Army since 1946—is 
given full and careful treatment by a team 
of experts. Some of the men who have writ¬ 
ten cnapters in this book have served with 
the Russian Army, while others have fought 
against the Russians. The first part of this 
volume is a historj' of the Red Army from 
the Revolution of 1918 to the end of World 
War II; Part Two is an appraisal of the cur¬ 
rent capabilities and potentialities of the 
present-day Soviet military machine. 

liarcourt, Brace $6 

The Negro and Southern Politics, by Hugh 
D. Price. 

This somewhat inaccurately named vol¬ 
ume consists mainly of an intensive study 
of the growth and manner of political ac¬ 
tivity among Negroes in the atypical South¬ 
ern state of Florida. The early sections re¬ 
capitulate the decline and rebirth of the 
Negro’s pardciparion in politics since Re¬ 
construction days. The later sectimu closely 
examine political behavior in Florida since 
the outlawing of the “white primary” in 
1944. As is me case with so many of the 
recent studies in “political science,” the 
boundary line between scholarly and po¬ 
lemical observations appears rather hazy. 

New York University fs 

The Old West Speaks, by Howard R. 
Driggs. 

In this book, the audior relates the story 
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of the West as this story unfolded frtmi 
the lips of many of those hardy souls who 
settled that pan of this nation. Many of the 
anecdotes wnich he relates were told to Mr, 
Driggs by men and women who had been 
traders, trappers, and passengers in west¬ 
bound wagon trains. These stories are highly 
personal, and no attempt is made to weld 
them into an historical narrative. It is of 
just such stories, however, that history is 
made. Mr. Driggs’s book is enhanced by re¬ 
productions of some of the p^tings by 
William Henry Jackson, who faithfullv de¬ 
picted frontier lUe in water-colors and oils. 

Prentice-Hall fio 

Christianity and Economic Problems, by 
D. L. Munby. 

This is a well-organized, superbly written 
dissertation on the relationship between 
Christian doctrine and economic organiza¬ 
tion. The author is thoroughly familiar with 
developments in both areas of experience. 
Though his book is “modernist" in the best 
sense and reveals a Bridsb rather than an 
American cast of thought on social ques¬ 
tions, his observations are deeply percep¬ 
tive. His conclusions are necessarily ^neral, 
for he must avoid the pitfall of establishing 
a “Christian” form of economic organiza¬ 
tion that has been the downfall of so many 
of his predecessors in this field. It is the 
spirit rather than the form that is so impor¬ 
tant. St. Martinis fy 

A Study of History, by Arnold J. Toynbee. 

Publication of the second volume of D. C. 
Somervell’s abridgement of Toynbee’s 
“Study” will be welcomed ^ all those who 
wish to be familiar with Toynbee’s ideas, 
yet do not wish to struggle with the massive 
original. In this condensation of Volumes 
VII-X, the argument is carried beyond the 
level of individual civilizations, and analyzes 
the questions of Universal States, Universal 
Relipons, and Contacts between Civiliza¬ 
tions. The emphasis remains upon Western 
Christendom, and the concluding sections 
deal with the issue of determinism vs. free¬ 
dom, and the author’s rioomy yet hopeful 
forebodinn for the West in the current 
Time of Troubles. Although the historian 
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nun pay tribute to Toynbee’s erudition and 
he scope of his work, he is likely to be 
roubled by the easy Bennalizations about 
nen and pmods, and by the fitting of the 
svidence into the audior’s broad categwies. 
rhe layman, on the other hand, will be 
nore sympathetic to the replacement of 
echnical scholarship by prophecy, since it 
nay provide the key for which he has been 
arching for the understanding of history. 

Oxford is 

GENERAL 

')utch Painting, by Jean Leymarie. 

In the seventeendi century, the Dutch 
nerchant, first bourgeois man, was master 
)f the European economy; unlike the Flor- 
intine merchant prince who built palaces 
ni indulged his taste for the magnificent 
nd pretentious, the Dutch burgher pre- 
erred rimplc but sturdy dwellings in keep- 
ng with his taste for comfort and quality 
vithout ostentation. He adorned his un- 
Juttered and scrupulously clean interiors 
vith rich fabrics tor an occasional accent 
lomplimentary to the warm wood of the 
laneled walls and stark pattern of black 
nd white floor tiles. His windows, which 
/ere wide and high, admitted a flood of 
ight that in Dutch painting is always warm 
ind that gives a peculiar luminosity to 
ach object. Even the plainest of burghers 
lad from one to two hundred paintings in 
lis collection. A Protestant and having no 
ise for grand or hierarchic religious paint- 
ng so fashionable in the rest of the crniti- 
lent, he preferred his own likeness or the 
nterior of his home on canvas. Dutch paint- 
ng reflects this simple and good way of 
lie. Still-life and genre flowered in the 
lands of Vermeer, De Hooch, and Jan Steen. 
•The neatly cultivated landscapes, further 
ividence of the Dutch ordered and practi- 
:al mind, are celebrated in canvases by 
-lobbema and Ruisdael. Dmeh restraint, in- 
late dignity, and his inner life are recorded 
vith t^erness and depth of understanding 
>y Rembrandt. All hi$ painting shares a 
|uality which might be called ‘*homey in- 
imacy”; a quality peculiar to the Dutch and 
n strong contrast to riie more formal state- 
nents made elsewhere. His paintings for the 


most part were created to be seen and en¬ 
joyed in the privacy of the home or club, 
not in a church or gallery. 

This special Dutm character comes most 
poignanuy to life in the recent Skira volume 
called “Dutch Paindng.” The text is by Jean 
Leymarie. The stoi^ begins M'hh the flf- 
teenth-centi^ primitives, Geertgen tot Sint 
Jans and Hieronymus B^h, soil strongly 
medieval in character, and moves to Jan Van 
Score!, Hecmskerck and others of the six¬ 
teenth century, and finally to rite more 
familiar and t)^cal seventeenth-century fig¬ 
ures; Hals, Ruisdael, Rembrandt, Vermeer, 
De Hooch, Terborch are beautifully pre¬ 
sented along with such lesser known figures 
as Van De Velde, Cuyp, Saenredan, Van 
Ostade, Maes, and others. These lesser fig¬ 
ures come out somewhat better than is the 
rule in accounts of Dutch painting because 
of the number of full color repr^uctions, 
one hundred and fourteen of them. 

Skira $2S 

The Sixteenth Century, by Lionello Venturi. 

This volume describes the work of major 
painters and their “satellites” in all of Europe 
during the sixteenth century with particuiu: 
emphasis on Italians from Leonardo to El 
Greco. National and geographic differences, 
north and south, as well as personal idio¬ 
syncrasies of the artist in question, are dis¬ 
cussed along with the st)’le and nature of 
each. Brief biograi^cal and historical back¬ 
ground is providra as far as is necessary to 
supply needed background information. In¬ 
asmuch as this is, like most of the Skira vol¬ 
umes, a book of pictures, the text is of 
relatively small importance. Most of the 
information given is already familiar to those 
with at least a handbook knowledge of 
painters and schools. Tintoretto has dra¬ 
matic power and, like Utian, is a poet of 
light, as are most Venetians. Such Florentine 
and Roman greats as Michelanglo and 
Raphael are pr^ucts of the Italian brand of 
Renaissance humanism, sharing as they do 
with all Italian painters m the classical 
heritage from ancient Greece and Rome. 
Raphael especially was able to achieve a 
rational and believable space for his figures 
to enact die human drama by an increased 
understanding of the laws of perqiective and 

Iv 
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skillful manipulatim of forms in space. On 
the other hand, Northern painters, while 
more or less embracing the new science, sdil 
tend to cling rather closely to the medieval 
tradition with its greater emphasis on color 
and arrangement of objects, not in depth 
but on the surface. The lack of modeling 
or use of chiaroscuro in the Italian sense re¬ 
sults in Hat accents of relatively pure color 
in an over-all Hat design. The foreword to 
this volume declares a desire “to throw 
light on the underlying unity of the six- 
teenth-centu^ schools” and this it docs per¬ 
haps successfully for the first time in a 
single volume and in one as profusely illus¬ 
trated with detail as well as full two-page 
plates. “The Sixteenth Century" is another 
in the Skira Series “The Great Centuries of 
Fainting,’’ which, when completed in 1957, 
will number thirteen volumes, contain more 
than 1,000 full-color reproductions, and in¬ 
clude all important monuments in the his¬ 
tory of painting. Skira $27.^0 

Masters of British Painthig, 1800-iffo, by 
Andrew Camdulf Ritchie. 

In this excellent survey of British art, the 
author has provided an illuminating intro- 
ductitin, which admirably poina up the con¬ 
tradictions involved in its painting. He be¬ 
gins with the reaction against the school of 
portraiture that was led by Turner and 
Constable, and ends with the Howerinp of 
an important modem movement in which 
abstract, constructivist, and surrealist ele¬ 
ments are fused into a broader English tra¬ 
dition. As he says, English art is no longer 
insular, but is now international in scope. 
Quite rightly, the author emphasizes the 
importance of the vigorous revolt led by 
Whistler against the banalities of latc-nine- 
teenth cenniry painting; yet there is no 
mention of Urgent, also American bom, 
whose great portraits arc so impressive a 
part of the Tate Gallery. The volume is 
lieautifully illustrated, and there is an ad¬ 
mirable bibliograjHiy. 

Museum of Modem Art if.fo 

Post-Impressionism from Van Gogh to 
Gauguin, by John Rewald. 

This study of Post-Impressionism like Mr. 
Rewald’s earlier “Impressionism” is the de- 
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finitive work on the subject. The story 
begins in 1886, year of the last show of the 
Impressionists and ends in 1893. Cezanne is 
not included because he does not emej^ as 
a s^ificant fijgure until after his Hrst show 
with Vollard m 1895 and is to be treated in 
another volume devoted to the second half 
of Post-bnpressionism. Attention is focused 
naturally on the high priests of the move¬ 
ment; Van Gogh, Gauguin, Seurat, and 
Redon. Nevertheless, because of a long and 
sympathetic treatment of such lesser Hgurcs 
as Bernard, Pissarro, Signac, Angrand, Du- 
bon-Pillet, these men emerge more than 
ever to challenge the exalted position of the 
big four and are here seen as indispensable 
Hgures in the development of the move¬ 
ment. Most of these painters at some time 
or other worked closely together, sharing 
their discoveries intentionally or otherwise, 
each aiding the other in the development of 
a style and technique. The author allows 
most of his characters to speak for them¬ 
selves; throu^ personal letters to each 
other, through contemporary critical essays 
never before published, and especially 
through the medium of reproduction in full 
color. He chooses to remain in the back¬ 
ground and offers little or no critical com¬ 
ment. Concurrent events and the relation¬ 
ships of artists to each other and to their 
particular time are subtly dovetailed so as to 
make unusually interesting reading in a book 
which is after ail not Hetion but a sound 
scholarly document. But then, he had what 
might be called fictional figures to deal with 
in the first place, which may account for the 
frequency of dramatic incident. Especially 
excellent is the handling of Van Gogh and 
Gauguin. Musewn of Modem Art fif 

The Energies of Art, by Jacques Barzun. 

Barzun offers fourteen essays, one of 
which is on the critic today, one on Berlioz, 
and the rest on literary figures of the last 
three centuries. Four or five of these literary 
studies are particularly refreshing to the 
normal reader. In one of these Barzun shows 
that Shakespeare has indeed many Haws and 
was not always universally acclaimed. In 
another essay the non-udlitarian gospel of 
art of Gautier and Gautier’s defense of 
decadent literature are discussed. A third 
essay exjHains Hardy’s interest in the acci- 



among the best 
in non-fiction 


The Coming of the Civil War 

By Avery Craven 

A new edition of a history-changing work by a great scholar, this book de¬ 
scribes the breakdown of our democratic s^tem leading to the firing on 
Sumter and the War. Mr. Craven has written a highly readable yet factual 
book which is a key to the states’ rights problem. No intelligent northerner 
or southerner can afford not to read this analysis of the events that led to 
the catastrophe of the Civil War. 

"Never afraid to be unconventional, he is everywhere respectful of his 
data."—Allan Nevins 508 pages $ 5.00 


Atoms for the World 
By Laura Fermi 

The intimate story of the Geneva 
Conference on Atomic Enei^ told 
by the widow of Enrico Fermi. In 
the manner that made her ATOMS 
IN THE FAMILY a bestseller, 
Laura Fermi paints a startling pic¬ 
ture of Russian atomic science and 
an often humorous sketch of atomic 
scientists themselves. 

20 pages of illustrations $ 3.75 


When Egypt Ruled the East 

By George Steindorff 
and Keith C. Seele 

A fascinating view of the ancient 
colonial empire of a nation in the 
fore of today’s headlines. This re¬ 
vised edition by Keith C. Seele in¬ 
cludes the results of recent rich 
archeological discoveries. Its de¬ 
lightful prose reveals the glory of 
Egypt’s ancient past in the annals 
of history. Richly illustrated $ 5.75 


At better bookstores, or from 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

CHICAGO ILUNOIS 
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dental by the prominence of coincidence in 
his own life. And most sympathetic is Bar- 
mn’s study of the life and writings of Byron 
and Shaw. Byronic melancholy is disassoci¬ 
ated from the life of the English poet him¬ 
self, and Shaw is shown to have bwn a very 
warm-hearted noble gentleman. Other essaj^ 
take up Stendhal, Hen^ and William James, 
Swift, and Goethe, 'uiroughout the book 
Barzun would have had greater effectiveness, 
had his points been more sharply made, with 
less rambling. Harper 

The Home Library of the Qametts of 
‘^Elmwood” by Harry Gemons. 

At the University of Virginia there is a 
group of books, which, having been almost 
miraculously preserved, was transported to 
the University as an example of a pre-1864 
plantation library. Maintained at “Elm¬ 
wood,” home of Muscoe Russell Hunter 
Garnett, the last of the owners to add to the 
collection, the books survived the dangers 
of the Reconstruction, the financial hazards 
of later years, and the difficulties of remain¬ 
ing in a house that had been closed for a 
long period. The story of the formation of 
the library, of its owners, and of how it was 
given to the University Mrs. J. Qayton 
Mitchell has been charmingly told by Mr. 
Harry Gemons, the Libranan Emeritus of 
the University. He conveys exactly the right 
feeling for the romantic history of the 
books, and catches the excitement of their 
“rediscovery.” His examination of their 
meaning as a group, and their enrichment of 
the University’s collections is extraordi¬ 
narily penetrating. The bode is not only a 
grateful memoir of an important gift, but, 
more importantly, it is a solid contribution 
to the literature of libraries. Virginia fa 

Fittther Fables for Our Time, by James 
Thurber. 

Mr. Thurber’s fabulous animals may go 
back in Imeage to Aesop, but they are more 
sensibly contemporary than most of us. By 
drawing a delicate line between the obvious 
moral and nonsense, Mr. Thurber endows 
his creatures both with his own idiom (“You 
are a mulch^ a mulbus, a crawg, and a com¬ 
mon creebt^ pud the Luna modi) and with 


a hei^tened vernacular (“The noblest study 
of nunldnd is Man, says Man”). These fa¬ 
bles have a rare gift^-to spMk in a special 
way about our common failings, to avoid a 
sentimental morality, and to entertain by a 
pure and personal humor. 

Simon & Schuster fj.jo 

Fibber Letters of Qerard Manley Hopkins, 
edited by Qaude Colleer Abbott. 

Many of these letters were published first 
in >938, but the presrat volume considerably 
extends that earlier collection by a large 
number of newly discovered family letters, 
mainly those written by Hopkins to his 
mother. The value of the poet’s letters has 
long been fully recognized; we see in his 
communications both a man sensitively 
aware of the beauties of the universe and 
also, to quote the editor, an “impatient 
proselytizer . . . rather frirttening in his 
narrow and dogmatic ri^tfulness.” Al¬ 
though this volume does not tell us as much 
of the poet Hopkins as his letters to Bridges 
and Dixon, now Icmg published, the letters 
here teU us of the man: die relations of 
Hopkins to his family, although at times 
perfunctory, come to life; hb interest in 
helping the second-rate Patmore to revise 
his work speaks well for his patience and 
tolerance. It is a fragmentary portrait that 
emerges here, but taken with the other let¬ 
ters, the journals, and particularly with the 

E ems, these letters help to indicate the bril- 
nce of Hopkins’ mino and the sincerity of 
his soul. Oxford f 11.50 

Virginia Woolf and Lytton Strachey Let¬ 
ters, selected and edited by Leonard Woolf 
and James Strachey. 

This series of letters, exchaiwed by Vir¬ 
ginia Woolf and Lytton Strachey between 
1906 and 1931, records the gay, witty banter 
of old friends who knew each other too 
wdl for confession but respected each odier 
too much for mediocrity. TTicse letters have, 
therefore, more literary than biographical 
interest. We do learn with surprise that 
Virginia Woolf and Lytton Strachey were 
engaged for one brief afternoon, or that 
Lytton Strachey {banned a novel about a 
Lord Qiancellor before he found his forte 



KAFKA’S CASTLE 

by R. D. Gray 

A detailed analysis at the novel, followed by a note on THE TRIAL 
which proves the kinship of mood between these two books. "A seri¬ 
ous and careful study of his methods and intentions as a story tel¬ 
ler .”—Stateman and Nation | 8.76 


LANGUAGE AND 
THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH 

by John Wilson 

A lucid introduction to Smnantics. The reader will emerge aware 
of what is meant by those who feel that lanapage is the last and 
deepest problem of the philosophical mind. “This is such an excel¬ 
lent little book that we nope its arrival on the scene will mark the 
beirinning of a renewed effort to watch our words .”—Main Currents 
inModem Thought $ 1.75 


THE MORAL BASIS OF 
BURKE’S POLITICAL THOUGHT 

by Charles Parkin 

Anyone interested in the history of thought will want to read this 
excdlent study of the writinn of a man who is recognized today as 
a great English political thinker. 12.50 

• 

SOME OBSERVATIONS 
ON AMERICAN EDUCATION 

by R. M. Hutchins 

A disturbing picture of American education as it is today painted 
by an educator who is not only outspoken, but is also well qualified 
to take a stand on the present situanon and to discuss the future. 

I 2 . 7 B 


Each of these books is available through your bookstore 


CAMBRIDGE UMVERSITY PRESS 

32 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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with “Eminent Victorians.” But, tu the 
editon state in the Preface, “in wridiw to 
each other they were always on their best 
behavior,” so that our pleasure in this volume 
of letters is in the witty, evocative descrip¬ 
tions of mood or land^pe; the amusing 
gossip; the exchange of advice and comment 
on their travels, reading, and work-in-prog- 
ress. One wishes the editors had not found 
it necessary to delete so many of the proper 
names, especially in the comments on litera¬ 
ture, for It would be enlightening to know 
exactly which contemporary author it is 
that “shocks” Virginia Woolf or whose 
writing Lynon Strachey calls “piddlings.” 
These letters also make us realize now much 
we need the publication of more corre¬ 
spondence to correct the disparity in the ac¬ 
counts of Bloomsbury snobbish worldliness 
and the sensitivity, artistic dedication, and 
moral values of its literary achievement. 
These letters, revealing the busy, versatile 
lives of two of Bloomsbury’s important 
writers, help to balance our impression, not 
only of Lytton Strachey and Virginia 
Woolf, but of the period they lived in. 

Harcottrt, Brace l^.jo 

Ooera as Drofna, by Joseph Kerman. 

To the author opera is far more than the 
framework on which to rest a series of vocal 
displays. His standards, indeed, are so high 
that much of the popular contemporary rep¬ 
ertory drawn from Puccini, and in a man¬ 
ner of speaking his alter ego Richard Strauss, 
is dismissed without discussion as too sec¬ 
ond-rate to merit attention. The dramatic 
union of stor^, incident, emotion, and dra¬ 
matic expression, all as made one in a strictly 
musical synthesis, is the theme. The method 
of the book is strictly analytical, chiefly in 
the manner of case-histories. Thus such key 
operas as Monteverdi’s “Orfeo,” the Mo¬ 
zart canon, Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” Verdi’s 
“Otcllo,” Wagner’s “Tristan,” Debussy’s 
“Pelleas et Melisande,” Berg’s “Wozzeck,” 
and Stravinsky’s “Rake’s Progress” are con¬ 
sidered as they successively encounter and 
deal with the problems of operatic drama¬ 
turgy. Mr. Kerman has a thesis, and to that 
extent the book is argumentative. But his 
musical intemgence is so highly developed, 
and his appiraach so truly mtellectual that 

la 


any reader will feel that his understanding 
of opera in general, as well as that of the 
masterworks specifically considered, has 
been materially enhanced by this very read¬ 
able and highly literate book. It is a pleasure 
to read music written about with precision 
of thought and language and with no taint 
of vague emotionm transference in meta¬ 
phor. Knopf t4‘SO 

Love in the Western World, by Denis dc 
Rougemont. 

Do Rougemont finds the first extensive 
European expression of romantic love in 
the language of the twelfth-century trou- 
badors. These poets he closely links with the 
heretical Christian sect, the Cadiais, and 
he plays with the idea that the troubadors 
as supporters of die sect were in most in¬ 
stances not riorifying sexual love but the 
love of man for his soul. Certainly this alle¬ 
gorical inicrpretation, in the absence of ex¬ 
plicit contemporary evidence, elicits the 
caution of the reader. Among die other sec¬ 
tions of the book, those dealing with Dante, 
Petrarch, the Marquis de Sade, and German 
romanticism are sketchy and insignificant. 
But very creditable is the long analysis of 
the Tristan and Isolde story m its several 
versions. De Rougemont explains die strange 
contradictions of the main narrative as yne 
result of conflict between feudal practices 
and the obligations of courdy love. De 
Rougfemont in any case is using literature and 
history to discredit romantic love. He feels 
that people may be passionately in love or 
mamed but not born. And in some vague 
way he even associates the evil of warfare 
with romantic affection. Pantheon $4.50 

Affable Savages, by Francis Huxley. 

Use tortoise testicles as an aphrodisiac; 
cat dog’s dung to cure measles; don’t be a 
fornicator or you will turn into a toad; 
never sing while you are cooking meat and 
never garner honey if you are a married 
man: these are some of the injunctions of 
the Urbus, a recently pacified Brazilian 
tribe seldom visited by whites. Francis Hux¬ 
ley, who lived some months amtmg these 
Indians, describes their beliefs, customs, and 
personalities. Particularly fascinating are the 
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announces 


THE EMILY CLARK BALCH PRIZES 
in creative American writing 
for 1958 


In 1958 these prizes, made possible through the generous bequest of Emily 
Clark Balch to the University of Virginia for the purpose of stimulating appre¬ 
ciation and creation of American literature, will be awarded in the field of the 
short story. Two prizes will be awarded. 

FIRST PRIZE $750 

SECOND PRIZE $250 

The closing date for submission of manuscripts is January 1 , 1958 . Announcement of 
the awards will be made in the Spring, 1958 , issue of The Virginia Quarterly Review, and 
the prizewinning stories will be published in that issue or in a later issue of the magazine. 
The prizes will be in addition to payment for publication at the magazine’s usual rates. 

All stories should be within the range of three thousand to seven thousand words. Con¬ 
testants may submit as many manuscripts as they wuh. The Virginia Quarterly Review 
reserves the right to accept for first publication at its usual rates any manuscript submitted 
that is not awarded a prize. 

All manuscripts should be addressed to The Virginia Quarterly Review, One West 
Range, Charlottesville, Virginia, and the envelope should be nnarked plainly “Emily Clark 
Balch Prize Contest.” Manuscripts will be read as promptly as possible and those considered 
unsuitable for a prize or for publication will be returned at once if a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope is enclosed. The Virginia Quarterly Review will not be responsible for 
the return of any manuscript that does not comply with this condition. 

The final judges will be the Editors of The Virginia Quarterly Review. 

If no manuscripts are entered that seem to justify an award, the prizes will be withheld, 
but the Editors of the magazine hope that the contest will produce many stories of prize- 
winning caliber by both known and unknown authors. 



REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

A Selective List 


FICTION 

Edidi WhaitOQ’i “The Custom of the 
Country” has been added to the list of 
Scribner’s Modem Standard Authors. Blake 
Nevius has written an introduction for this 
edition [I2.75]. “The Complete Short Stories 
of Mark Twain,” edited by Charles Neider, 
have been gathered together for the first 
time in a single volume [Doubleday $3.95]. 
“Bugles Blow No More,” Clifford Dowdey’s 
brillunt portrayal of BJchmond during the 
War between the States, has been reissued 
twenty years after its first publication 
[Rinehart $5]. Pocket Books continues to 
issue die conventional good books of the 
past in'attracdve papetTOck format in its 
Pocket Library. Recent additions include 
Blackmore’s ‘'Loma Doone” [50 cents], 
“Irish Stories and Tales," edited by Devin 
A Garrity [35 cents]. Goldsmith’s “The 
Vicar of Wakefield” [35 cents]. Swift’s 
“Gulliver’s Travels” [35 cents], and Sterne’s 
“Tristram Shandy” [50 cents]. New Rine¬ 
hart paperbacks include Jack London’s 
“Martin Eden” and Dreiser’s “Sister Carrie” 
[95 cents each]. A new Vintage Book is 
Ford Madox Ford’s “The Good Soldier" 
[Knopf I1.25]. One of Somerset Maugham’s 
early novel^ “The Magician,” first pub¬ 
lished in 1908, has been brought back into 
print, with a foreword entitled “A Frag¬ 
ment of Autobii^raphy” [Doubleday $3.75]. 

BELLES-LETTRES 

A plan worked out by the Folger Shake¬ 
speare Library and Pocket Books will result 
n the production of a series of single-pl^ 
:ditions of Shakespeare, edited by Louis R 
Vright and Virginia L. Freund of the Fol- 
^r Library and designed for the cmnmon 
'eader. The first play issued in this series b 
'King Lear” [35 cents]. Three of Bernard 
^w’s plays and selections from “The 
^Quintessence of Ibsenism,” with an intro- 
iuedon by William Irvine, are gathered to¬ 
gether in a single volume in a new Rinehart 
edition [93 cents], Dudley Fitts’ “Poems 
■rom the Greek Anthology’’ have been col- 
ected from the volume of 1938 and from 


translations published since then and make 
an admirable and attractive volume [New 
Directions $3]. Horace Gregory and Marya 
Zatnrenska have edited “The Mentor Book 
of Religious Verse.” Ahhou^ the selection 
is nonsectarian, the plan of die bode “re¬ 
flects the progress of the Christian calendar, 
from New Year’s Day to the feast of Christ¬ 
mas,” and the effort of the editors has been 
to choose religious poems “in which fahh 
remains undimmed by too much speculation 
or false jjwty” [New American Library s® 
cents]. Eirian James has edited “An An- 
tholo^ of Enriish Prose 1400-1900,” which 
rangn from Malory to Samuel Butler. Re- 
cor^gs of all the selections have been pro¬ 
duced under the title of “The Cambridge 
Treasury of English Prose,” a series of five 
iong-playdng records [Caedmon], The sec¬ 
ond half of the book itself is a Comnientary 
by the editor, in which she places each ex¬ 
tract in the context of its author’s life and 
times [Cambridge $2.50]. Geo^e Santa¬ 
yana’s “Interpretations of Poetry and Reli- 

? ’on” has been added to the list of Harper 
orchbooks [$1.45]. A new Anchor Book 
is R. P, Blackmur’s “Form and Value in 
Modern Poetry” [Doubleday $1.25]. Eleven 
of Leslie Stephen’s essays have been gathered 
together by S. O. A. Ullman in a book en¬ 
dued “Men, Books, and Mountains.” A 
check-list of works by Leslie Stephen is in¬ 
cluded [Minnesota $3.50]. 


GENERAL 

An appropriate Pocket Libra^ book for 
this year is “The Basic Ideas of Alexander 
Hamilton,” edited by Richard B. Morris. 
The cover features a reproduedon of the 
Trumbull portrait of Hamilton [Pocket 
Books 35 cents]. Another interesting Pocket 
Library book is “The Confessions of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau” [Pocket Books 35 cents]. 
Three important new Vintage Books, issued 
by Knopf arc Crane Brinton’s “The Ana¬ 
tomy 01 Revolution” [$1.23], Georges Le- 
febvre’s “The Coming of the French Revo- 
ludon" [93 cents], and Charles A. Bnrd’s 
“The Etxinomic Basis of Polidcs” [11.23], 
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IS RELOCATION AN ANSWER? 

By HODDING CARTER 


I F tbe pressure of numbers is recognized as beingapiiiM^ 
pal factor in racial tensions eTer3nYhere—and it generally 
is—concentration of America’s sixteen millio n Ne¬ 
groes, one citizen in ten, in smaller and smaller confines pro¬ 
vokes an hmiest question: 

Is relocation an answer? • 

Nine million of the sixteen million Negroes in tiie United 
States live in the eleven Southern states: Alabama, ArlrMimm^ 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Nearly 
six million others are congregated in the District of Colum¬ 
bia and, principally in the urban areas, in only thirteen states: 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
'M.idagua, New Jersey, New Yorir, Ohio, Oklahmna, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and West Virginia. The remaining one million Ne¬ 
groes are scattered throu|^iout the other twenty-four states. 

Thi^ k today a dramatic and acederating ddft of the 
Negro pqpidation from the Southom to the ncm-Soatfaern 
states s^ dtpdiially to the industrial ciRes of the Norihsa^ 
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Middle West. But tbe twenty-four states whidti haw iMnrer 
had an appreciable number of K^ptoes are not bemg affected 
by this migratknL Instead, the Negro is tending to ffodk in 
greater and greater numbers to those places where many 
members of his race have preceded him. The resulting prob¬ 
lems are monumental. 

Would a voluntary, gpiided« and encouraged dispersal 
make things better, not only for the Negro but for the na¬ 
tion? Does American history offer precedent or hope for sudi 
a program? Could it be undertaken? Should it be? 

Five times in our history concerted efforts have been made 
to induce the Negro to re-establish himself elsewhere. Addi¬ 
tionally, a short-lived Caribbean settlement program was un¬ 
dertaken, with Lincoln’s approval, during the Civil War. The 
first two such attempts had a humanitarian compulsion. The 
third was a direct result of Negro emancipation and Union 
victory in the Civil War. The fourth was the product of a 
calculating and persuasive Negro’s dream of a great Negro 
nation in Africa to be formed largely of American migrants. 
The fifth was not undertaken by any specific organizaticm 
but grew out of an economic demand. All failed. Let’s lo(dc 
at them and at the principal reasons for their failures. 

Before the end of the eighteenth century—and, signifi¬ 
cantly, before the perfection of Eli Whitney’s cotton gin— 
various anti-slavery movements had enlisted many thought¬ 
ful men not only in the North but in the South as well. One 
such was Thomas Jefferson, and whether his best remem¬ 
bered comment was both prophetic and too pessimistic is still 
an unresolved issue. 

Said Jefferson: '^Nothing is more certainly written in the 
Book of Fate than that these people ought to be free; nor is 
it less certain that the two races, equally free, caimot live m 
the same government.” 

Sudi doubts about 'i^e future of a bi-racial America, no 
less than their abhorrence of slavery, impelled anti-slavery 
white men to form the American Colonization Society, dedi¬ 
cated to the freeing of slaves and also to the removal of the 
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^freed jila’m to Africa. It waa through tiie Sodriythatthe in- 
depetideni N(^^ republic of Liberia was bom. But the 
West African coast has not proved attractive to more thana 
handfiil of American Negroes in the IffO years since liie 
American Colonization Society was bom arid died almost 
a-boming. 

^ The evils of slavery also prompted the second program 
to remove the Negro from the South. If the South will not 
free its slaves, vowed New England’s AbolitkHiists and out¬ 
raged Quakers, we will free them ourselves, by any means 
possible. And so was formed the Underground Railroad, 
a maze of hiding places and aid stations where the escaping 
Negro slave could be hidden, fed, and clothed, and in safe 
time sent on his way. The direct actionists of the North, in the 
two angry decades before the Civil War, dreamed of freeing 
himdreds of thousands of slaves. But fewer than two thou¬ 
sand slaves, out of millions, ever made their way to freedom 
in the North between 1840 and 1860. During the same period 
far more than that number were voluntarily freed by their 
Southern masters. 

The third effort to resettle Southern Negroes probably 
should not be coimted since it was not contemplated that 
they leave the South. During the violent, anarchical nx>nths 
following the South’s capitulation in April, 1866, the federal 
government set up the Freedmen’s Bureau to supervise and 
aid the bewildered Negro in adjusting to his new status. The 
Bureau was especially concerned with the thousands of Ne¬ 
groes who had quit the plantations to wander in aimless, 
hungry bands, often menacing the countryside and creatuig 
a grave problem for the conquerors no less than for the con¬ 
quered Southern states. The more radical officials of tire 
Bureau planned to resettle the Negro on land to be expro¬ 
priated from the Southern rebels. But there was actually lit¬ 
tle expropriation, though many former Confedoates lost 
tiieir lands throu£^ burdensome taxation and war’s destruc¬ 
tion; and after the first heady taste of freedom most of the 
Negroes returned as tenants to the plantations which tii^ 
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had quitted^ or ttumed to oQm inhere 13^ tlioiil^ tii^ 
would fare better. 

Kot for almost a haH eentiuy was there ahotfeeroiganiged 
program for Negro miration. Hiten, in 1917, miHions of 
American Negroes were stir re d by Marcus Garvey, a 
binding, self-seeking orator, whose never^realused *^Bladc 
Empire^' in Africa moved the gullible to contribute many 
thousands of dollars to tiie cause. But Garvey’s own insta¬ 
bility—or worse—and the Negro’s rductance to move ended 
his scheme of further African colonization by American Ne¬ 
groes. 

During and shortly after World War I came the most 
recent large-scale attempt to persuade Negroes to leave the 
South. This time the motives were completely economic and 
again the promoters were white men. Because of the war-in- 
spired labor shortage in the North and the Midwest, labor 
recruiters with ready money in their po<&ets roamed the 
South, urging Negroes to leave hc»ne for greener fields. They 
met angry opposition from Southern white fwrmers, who 
often manhandled the recruiters, ran them out, and, in some 
cases, threatened the tenants with death if they tried to leave. 
Thou^ Negroes did flock North by the tens of thousands, 
the overall reduction of their numbers in the South was rela¬ 
tively small. 

Each of these resettlement schemes failed and chiefly for 
one or both of two reasons, neitl^ of which applies today. The 
Negro of the American Colonization Society’s day and of 
Reconstruction, and the N^|to of the 1920*8 were alike in¬ 
dispensable to the South’s agrkniltural economy. The cotton 
plantations and the tobacco Adds needed him. Accordingly, 
^ white man put every obstacle In the way of his departure 
whether as slave or free man. Moreover, when the actual 
teat cain^ not many Negroes were inclined to leave ^ Soi^ 
or Ammca. Both meant hcxne; and his life as slave or farm 
tenant had not made him adventurous or capable of strikhiig 
out forhinuelf In a strange world. Mcereov^tforthemostpa^ 
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I 19 lidkM tbe aldSs and educatkm tiiat would be iteed^ 

' b et t e rii ^JjBpatff in the North. 

But to^y these ecniditions have chai^ied. The Soutif s 
fanns lure beocmiing fewer and bigger. Mechanization, has 
made it possible for one man to do the woih of ten. And, 
like the rest of the nation, the South is becoming urbanized. 
To this new Southon civilization of the assembly line and the 
diversified and mechanized farm, the Negro is not indispens¬ 
able. The industries that are moving South, a majority of 
them subsidiary plants controlled by Northern parent com¬ 
panies, have shown no marked eagerness to absorb the sur¬ 
plus Negro labor supply. To this economic and sociological 
reality has been added the tragic factor of rising racial ani¬ 
mosities in the wake of the Supreme Court's school integra¬ 
tion decision. A majority of white Southerners, especially m 
the areas of heavy Negro concentration, would do whatever 
they could to speed up the migration of the Negro from the 
South. In the most elemental terms, it all adds up to the fact 
that as long as the Negro, slave and free, was necessary to 
the economy, the Southerner did all he could to krap him 
from leaving; but now that the N^n^ is not necessary, he 
will not be encouraged to stay. 

Nor, obviously, is the Negro as disinclined to migrate as 
he once was. No longer is the Negro, and particularly the 
younger Negro, a bewildered, filiterate farm hand, afraid of 
the world beyond the plantation and incapable of making his 
way there. For millions of than the Sou& is still home, and 
despite the inequalities that persist, they want to stay hoe. 
But for minions of others the South is a detestable place and 
they are ready to leave. And millions in each category are 
bei^ graduaUy squeezed out by the economic revolution in 
a South whidi is as yet imwflling to use the Negro manpower 
of the ^ds in the mushrooming factories. 

And so it is that the N^;ro is leaving the South in nian- 
bers imdreamed of by the ccmspiratora of the Umlargraiund 
Bafixoad, the idealists of the oolcmizatioh societies, the dream- 
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en of an African empire and tile Nortibem entioera of 
Xcgro workers of forty years ago. Bvery Soutiieim state but 
Florida has lost Negro populaticm sinoe World War XI, and 
the increase in Florida is minute compared to the state’s over> 
all population growth. E^ery Southern state exc^t Missis¬ 
sippi has gained in overall population, and Mississippi, the 
most heavily Negro state, has only a 40 per cent Negro pop¬ 
ulation today against roughly 50 per cent in 1940. However 
slowly, the pressure of numbers is decreasing. If this pressure 
is the single most important reason for rmiial tensimis, then 
there will be an inevitable improvement in sudi relationships 
in the South. 

II 

But this is only part of the story. 

Where is the Negro going? What is happening to him 
there! 

All the available evidence points to a conclnsion that the 
Negro is exchanging his former concentration in the agricul¬ 
tural South for a far narrower and, in many ways, a more 
dismal one in the compact urban jungles of the industrial 
North. The reasons are apparent. The end result may not be. 

The Negro who padks up his few belongings and heads 
Nortii wants to better himself. That usually means he wants 
a job in some Northern industry. And he wishes to be among 
as f amiliar surroundings as possible in his new home. He 
does not go to MaiiK^)^ Idaho or Nevada or New Hamp¬ 
shire or to any of the omer twenty-four states where few of bis 
fellow Negroes liii!|4#4nd which are not heavily indusirial. Nor 
does he go to th^pral and anall-town areas of Midiigan or 
Illinois, New Pennsylvania, or California. Instead, 

he heads for the cities where his kinfolk are waiting fqr him 
m the crowded, exciting, black ghettos. Jobs are there, friends 
are tiiere, and the unfamiliar does not terrify him. So it is that 
New City has more Negroes than New Orleans, De¬ 
troit more tiian Birminghani, Pittsburgh more than Little 
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Rock, l/oa Angeles more tiutn Bidunond, «nd Chicago more 
than Atlanta, iknd in sudi areas, tiie actaality or the threat 
of ooi^SUefc exists at a time when the Negroes’ unmdhig pa¬ 
rade of legal victories is wiping out the inequities which 
have handicapped and inflamed him throughout his residence 
in the United States. 

It is not likely that these pressures in the Northern Bhu^ 
Belts will soon be reduced by migration elsewhere. One rea¬ 
son is the lack of opportunity. Another is that, by and large, 
the states and counties and cities and towns where few Ne¬ 
groes dwell me mofre than content to remain that way. 

Over the past ten years I have had occasion to visit all but 
two of our forty-eight states. In each of them I have made a 
habit of asking all manner of white persons whether they 
would welcome a Negro influx even if it added less than the 
national 1 in 10 Negro ratio to their overall population. Not 
one person in a hundred has told me he would. 

Part of this unwiUingness stems from emotional prejudice, 
the ancient and unreasoning fear or dislike of the dissimilar in 
tongue or pigmentation or custom or religious rites. But 
a considerable part of the rductance to welcome Negroes in 
the great cities where so many now reside, or in the areas to 
whidi he may yet come, stems from another reason, about 
which a conspiracy of silence seemingly exists. Despite the 
great contributions that thousands of Negroes have made to 
the national welfare, and despite the good citizenship of many 
more thousands, the relative record of the N^gro as a citizen 
in the areas of his greatest concentrations, North or South, 
is not such as to make him welcome elsewhere. 

I do not say and I do not believe tiiat this record is bad 
because he is a Negro. Bather, I am convinced that it is 
largely caused by what has happened to him in the United 
States because he is a Negro. His economic status, both be¬ 
fore and since his enslavement, has not been such as to create 
a middle class or encourage the morality that is assodated 
with a middle class. His physical surroundings. North and 
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South* hav6 not bdped eiUier; the sordid N^vo fduimof liis 
North and the submarginal houiung of the SoUlJMttn^ tQfW^ 
and countryside are not Inreeding grounds for good oitaenr* 
ship. 

But there is mOre to it In each region* the N^^^’s massive 
political unity and his social behavior have c(»npounded 
greatly—and given ammunition to—the racial bias that is 
not peculiar to the white South. 

The Negro’s own leaders have been so singlemindedly and 
passionately and understandably determined to secure long<- 
denied rights that they have not driven home to their people 
the elementary fact ^t responsibilities accompany ri^ts; 
nor have they tended to acknowledge or try to correct faults 
in the Negro while attacking the faults of others. They have 
either not developed or they have sublimated the American 
trait of self-examination and public self-criticisin. This ladk 
of self-examination and the failure to set goals of dtiaenship 
have contributed mightily to the sorry civic record, which, in 
turn* has helped breed the ill will that is accompanying inte¬ 
gration, North and South. 

The Negro’s political unity is an unchallenged fact, and 
one generally understandable as a weapon in the struggle for 
civic rights. Negro political leaders boast that the all but 
solid Negro vote in key Northern states was responsible for 
at least two of Roosevelt’s victories and that of Truman. Its 
ri^tabnut-face in 1956 contributed greatly to the one-sided- 
ness of President Eisenhower’s victory. The assiduous culti¬ 
vation of the Negro vote by Republican and Democratic 
strategists shows also that this solidarity is recognized by tiie 
practice politicians of both parties. But it is neverthdeira 
resented. 

Nqr is criticism of the Negro’s civic record based on imfair 
gaoeralities. 

Let’s lo<^ at specific mdexcs. In New York in 1050,1050 
ij^cgroes were sent to prison out of a total Negro pojHilatkHx 

010,000, or 114 lawbreakers for eadi 100,000 Negraes. 
Tlie white offenders sobt to prison numbered lAlB out of a 



''Mite pbpaletioB ei 14,000/)00, ot 18 ]swbreefce» iot eatcfa 
10<^000 Mites. Lodfciiig at it another way» Xegroes 
reseMbg dtaly 0 per cent of New York’s total popiilati^ 
conunitted 80 per coit of its felonies. Similaily, on a per 
capita basisv FennsylTania jailed eight and onedudf times as 
many Negroes as whites. New Jersey witii a 7 per cent Negro 
population listed Negroes as committing 85 per cent of the 
state’s crimes. In the thirteen non-Sduthem states and the 
District of Columbia, where six out of seven non-Southem 
Negroes live, the Negro felony rate per capita is double that 
rate in the South. With 10 per cent of the nation’s popula¬ 
tion the Negro committed in 1050, 58 per cent of the mur¬ 
ders, 50 per cent of the crimes of manslaughter, 58 per cent 
of the aggravated assaults, 85 per cent of the robberies, 25 
per cent of the rapes, 46 per coit of the narcotic offenses, and 
41 per cent of the concealed weapons offenses. Negroes in 
the armed forces accounted for 20 per cent of the military 
court martials. New York and Mississippi idike have a little 
less than one million Negroes in theh* populations. New 
York’s prisons held 7,505 Negroes in 1950 a^ Mississippi’s 
1,482 Negroes. In Mississippi where incidents of interracial 
violence are more publicized than most, eight white persons 
were slain by Negroes in 1954 (the last year of record), six 
Negroes were killed by white persons, and 182 Negroes 
were killed by other Negroes. And in the nation at large 
Negroes commit an average of five tunes as many crimes with 
white people the victims as do whites with Negroes as tiie 
victims. 

These unpleasant statistics enter all phases of public and 
personal morality. The incidence of venereal disease among 
Negroes is roughly ten times that among white people. The 
ratio of illegithnate births among Negroes to illegitimate 
births unong whites is considerably higher than tiiat For 
exSa^le, in Alabama, Olegitimacy marked 21 pa* cent of 
Negro bir^, and 1.88 per cent of white births; in Indiana, 
14 per dent to 1.54 per ceat; in Kansas, 12.84 per cent to 
1J4 per cexit; in Ixmisiana, 17.92 per cent to 1,19 per cent; hi 
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Taxnenee 21.10 per cent to 2.22 per cent; in Dei«waze^ 
28.00 per cent to 1.02 per oeot; in New Jersey 18.65 per ees^ 
to 11.10 per cent. 

Let me repeat my belief that the reascms for this vast 
disprc^ortion almost certainly do not have anything to do 
with race as such, and that Uie chief villains are poverty, ig- 
noraoce, and abnormal conc^tration in metropolitan cen¬ 
ters. I believe also that the Negro’s record in uxter-racial vio¬ 
lence, especially in the North, r^resents basically the erup¬ 
tion of a p^ple, economically and morally submerged, who, 
when they reach the promis^ land of the North, too often 
translate liberty into license and equality as vengeance. But 
that is scant comfort for white victims of Negro violence in 
the North; for the teenage girls of Buifalo, their clothing 
ripped from them in the incredible riots aboard a Great Lakes 
steamer that plied between Buffalo and a beadi resort on the 
Canadian side; for the victims of the muggers of Harlem 
and Brookl 3 rn, of the rioting, knife-carrying teenagers of 
Washington and Chicago and Detroit, and of many other in¬ 
cidents which are not given the news prominence that is ac¬ 
corded acts of violence committed by white persons against 
Negroes in the South. 

Wherein lies solution or amelioration? Not m hiding the 
facts from the Negro himself or from the nation. Not in 
blaming all of his troubles on the white South. Only six 
American Negroes in ten now live in the South and the num¬ 
ber is decreasing. And, above all, the solution does not lie in 
channeling the migration of the Negro to the areas where he 
has already concentrated. 

In his latest book, the provocative “Revolt of the Modern 
ates,” Samuel Lubell points out that the Negroes have been 
flocking to the Northern cities at the same time that the bet¬ 
ter income white citizens have been moving to the suburbs. 
If this pattern persists, Lubell believes that concentrated' 
segr^r^^tion in the North will increase. Here are his pertinent 
observations that are not confined to Negro segregation 
alone: 
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In tiie cities, as the urban masses dimbed out of the dams 
during the 193d'S and 1080*8, residential segregation tended 
to break down. As eadi eth^ group rose on the eoonomic 
ladder it moved into '‘nioer^* neigfalmihoods where its own 
ethnic density was thinned by living alongside of neighbors 
with other eihnic backgrounds. 

To some extent, however, the suburban exodus appears 
to have revived the old patterns of eihnic se^^regatitxi. 
Around New York City there are suburban districts which 
have become as heavily Jewish, or Italian, or Irish in family 
ancestry as were the ^ettos or “Little Italys’* or “New 
Erins*’ of the Lower East Side of twenty-five years ago. 
The old-law tenements of Ihe East Side have given way to 
ranch houses with sylvan settings and neatty cultivated 
lawns. Yet the walls of discrimination and intolerance still 
stand. 

In large part, of course, the whole pattern of economic and 
social climbing has been a flight from the problems of racial 
and religious tolerance. As soon as some new ethnic group 
began to move into a neighborhood, the older residents would 
flee to some other residential area. The flight mi^t be in¬ 
spired by the fear that property values would tunmle, or by 
an aversion to mingling with families with foreign-sounding 
names. 

What the “better class” people who took fli^t may not 
have realized was that their refusid to live alongside of these 
rising ethnic elements slowed or retarded the process of 
Americanization. These “better class” people were also con¬ 
tributing to the persistence of so-cidled bloc voting, with all 
the problems that such ethnic solidarity creates in tenns both 
of dmnestic unity and our foreign policy. 

Seemingly there can be no immediate expectancy that 
there will be any real breakdown of residential segregation 
in the Northern areas of Negro concentration. 

Ill 


What can be done? 

First of all must come recognition by our national and 
state govemmoits and, no less, by ihe Negro’s own leaders 
that ihe ctmdilions under which he has lived and largely con¬ 
tinues to live in the United States, the nature of his stnigg^ 
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for equal rights, his ap^MTeat u];iooiieeni over lot dtis rcSe^ 
(wd, and the aocompanying rehictanoe in maiiy sireu of the 
United States to weloome or even to aooommodatehhninahe 
him still a specud proUon in sodology and a challenge to. 
the democratic way. 

The Xegro’s Iwttle for civil rights is being tron. The fight 
to bring to him a realisation of his civic responsibilities and 
civic shortcomings has not 3 ret been undertaken by the Ne¬ 
gro’s leaden. If the NAACP, the pugnacious and vocal Ne¬ 
gro press, Adam Powell, and die rest of the articulate and 
powerful Negro vanguard were to match their programs for 
equality with programs for self-investigation and self-bet- 
terment, there would be far more assurance tl»t the primary 
goal would be achieved. If such white champions as Senaton 
Ldhman and Humphrey and Governor Harriman would 
balance their criticisms of the South with admemitions to their 
Negro constituents, they would be listened to, in the South 
and elsewhere, with more respect. And if more* Northern 
newspapen would attack the problem of Negro crime and 
Negro concentration as assiduously as they investigate racial 
iUwill in the South, they would not have in time as many 
stories of interracial violence—usually not reported as such 
—^in their columns. And if the federal government would 
recognisse that the present N^^ro concentration pattern is un¬ 
healthy for the entire nation, it could conceivably come up 
with proposals for amelioration to which both major parties 
and the North and South would agree. 

There is also a challenge here to eadi of the states which 
presently have less than 75,000 Negro population each— 
to Maine (1200), New Hampshire (750), Vermont (450), 
Rhode Island (14,000), Connecticut (58,000), Wiscemsin 
(28,182), Minnesota (14,000), Iowa (19,000), North Da-. 
kota (257), South Dakota (727), Nebraska (19,000), Kan¬ 
sas (78»000), Delaware (44,000), Montana (1300), Idaho 
‘^1,000), Arhsona (25.000), Utah (2.700), Nevada (4A00), 
On^jon (11,000), and Wariikigton (80,000). Tlnm is a 
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dAQenge to miudl town and rdxal Micl4gan, IBinou, Otio, 
CiUfoiliia^.lBdian^ and Pennaylvania, stotes which aee the 
N^ro ahmwt only in Iheir cities, to sluure in-our common ire> 
sponsiMlity towaid the shockmgiy depressed one American 
in ten. 

The N^ro is capable of any skill that any of the rest of us 
cw acquire and all sudi skills are needed in every state. 
Would these states with almost no Negro population be will¬ 
ing to invite the Negro to share their higher living standards! 
Could their state governments take the leadership in a 
relocation program vriiich appears to be the only presently pos- 
rible solution to our racial dilemma? There is historic prece¬ 
dent in the United States. There is contemporary prece¬ 
dent, as the Zionists and Arabs of Israel, the Hindus and 
Moslems of India, the American Indian and the displaced 
victims of World War II all know. 

The road to racial harmony in the United States is a long 
one and its ending is not yet in sight. The journey will not 
be shortened if the American Negro, quitting or betog forced 
from the transforming and embattled South, finds no haven 
save in the overcrowded hives of the industrial North, nnaller 
in their total area than any ten Mississippi counties. Nor 
will it be hastened by the nation’s refusal to recognize what 
the Negro, under such miserable circumstances, is doing to 
himself and to the spirit of good will upon whidi, in the last 
analysis, he must rely. 



SELF-DETERMINA'nON TODAY 
IN PRINCIPLE AND IN PRACTICE 

By PHILIP C. JESSUP 

I T is sometimes thougiit that the objective of United 
States' foreign policy is to achieve popularity among all 
countries of the world—at least those outside the Com¬ 
munist bloc. This is an objective impossible of attainment and 
it is doubtful if responsible officials have ever thou^t in those 
terms. But it may be practicable to have a foreign policy 
which will ensure that the United States is respected. One of 
the problems which presents a severe test for sudi a policy is 
the so-^^dled “colonial questmn" and the accompanying doc¬ 
trine of self-determination. 

It is the common assumption that Americans are practical 
people. De Tocqueville remarked: “Scarcely any one in the 
United States devotes himself to the essentially theoretical 
and abstract portion of human knowledge.” Although this 
generalization is not true today, De Tocqueville as usual put 
his finger on an American diaracteristic. 

Some say this means that we are essentially materialistic. 
In Latin America our neighbors long thou^t this was true. 
It is the same elsewhere. Last May I had the privilege of 
meeting in Cairo a truly great man, the blind Egyptian 
scholar, Taha Hussein. “We know your great material prog¬ 
ress in America,” he said, “but there are few Egyptians who 
can even name your leading poets, essayists, novelists, or 
artists, although their Frornh and Engli^ counterparts are 
well known.” Only recently have we learned that it is just as 
important to export our intangibles as our tangibles—our 
culture as well as our machines. 

> ' Our political philostq^dien are better known abroad. A 
Soutii Atian is apt to tell you th&t the only trouble with the 
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political ph&)SDpi^ of Jefferson, T.innnln, WOscm, and 
Franldm Booserelt is that the United States no longer ad¬ 
heres to it. He can cite examples to prove hia point, but goi- 
erally speaking he is, I think, mistaken about the general 
phHosophy of contemporary America. He may also forget 
the problem of the inevitable dilemmas. Lincoln, for instance, 
b^eved in freedom for the slaves, but not for the Con¬ 
federacy. 

It is still true that in some American groups a person who 
attaches more value to ideas than to things is dismissed by a 
wave of the cigar over the whiskey and soda, as a dreamer, an 
or just a professor. “Practical” Americans were as¬ 
tonished that Woodrow Wilson, sdiolar, professor, idealist, 
could succeed in achieving the governorship of New Jersey 
and the Presidency of the United States. They were sur¬ 
prised that his Administration could produce sudi practical 
measures as the Federal Reserve System, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the graduated income tax. The same sort 
of people took satisfaction in the defeat of what they con¬ 
sidered Wilson’s impractical program for world peace. They 
did not deny that peace was desirable and they ignored the 
fact that no one else bad alternative “practical” plans for 
achieving it. 

Both materialists and idealists are still searching for Ihe 
magic formula for peace. The search wiU never end because 
peace is a problem of human nature which is never static. The 
fallacy is in searching for a single formula. As each problem 
is solved, another arises to plague us, and this must be solved 
in its turn. The process requires patience, wisdom, courage, 
ingenuity, and ideals. Xo solution is sound which is readwd 
in an od hoc vacuum; it must be inspired by a philosophy 
based on integrity* Yet while it meets each new problem with 
new solutions, it must also be consistent. 

Qiarles Seymour has written tiiat “The recurrent leitmotif 
ci Wilson’s policy lay m his ideal of freedom, whether of tiie 
individual or the national group.” Wflson said in his “Consti- 
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tutkmal Gormiment** that *iy[berty bekmgs to hulitidhiiid 
or it doe$ not exist/' But, as Mr. Soymoor also poiatil ootk 
Wilson himself did not find it easy to iqpply this prhx^ple to 
every factual situatkHL 

In his address before the League to Enforce Peace in May, 
1916, President Wilson described as the first of certain fundfr- 
mental things which we Axnnicans believe, "that every people 
has a right to chocMe the sovereignty under which they shall 
live.” This is, in essence, the principle of self-determination. 
But, notes Seymour, at the Paris Peace Conference this 
principle was "an untrustworthy guide, incapable of uni¬ 
versal application. How was Wilson to decide the validity of 
conflicting aspirations? Linguistic statistics oftoi proved as 
unreliable a criterion as the riietoric of partisan leaders. In 
various areas he found the principle of setf-determination to 
be in dear conflict with other Wilsonian (kictrines. It would 
seem to justify the separation of the German Sudetenland 
from Bohemia, an obvious disaster to the Czechoslovak state, 
itself founded upon the prindple of self-determination.” 

A distinguished Britidi diplomat and felicitous writer, 
Harold Nicolson, has appraised the pronouncements of 
Woodrow Wilson in his Fourteen Points and subsequent 
statements. Nicolson does not agree with many of them as a 
practical guide for a nation's diplomacy but he concedes that 
they "constitute a magnificent gospel.” "The misfortune 
was” he writes, "that the public imagined that what was in¬ 
tended as a doctrine of p^ectibility was in fact a statement 
of American intentions.” 

E. H. Carr has pointed out that Wilson sometimes con¬ 
fused the subjective right of self-determination with the ob¬ 
jective fact of nationality; he assumed that "states” and 
"nations'' would coincide, "that states should be ccmstituted 
on a national basis and that nations ou^t to form states.” 

It was the proUenis of tlw tangled intermixed peoples' of 
Europe that Wflson had diiefiy in mind in advoeathig sdlf- 
detenninatpon, although the same basic idofl of freedom un* 
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abo^ AdvoeM^ new ooloDial arau 

iHiidi were to be plac^ under mandates aupovised by the 
Lteague of Kations. Hiere can be no regional mf geogcapbic 
limits to the ideal of freedom, whatever odier boundaries may 
be &ced by- the practical impossibilities of achieving mimis- 
eienoe and omnipotence. 

Today, the right of self-determination for the peoples of 
Eastern Europe is still an issue—a burning issue. The people 
of Poland have just asserted it with apparently some suc¬ 
cess. Hungarians ue giving their lives for it. The Soviets try 
to crush it under the treads of tanks. Wilson believed an inter¬ 
national organization was needed to transform the doctrine of 
self-determination into political reality. The United Nations, 
Woodrow Wilson’s grandchild, is trying to play the r61e in 
adiich he, in effect, cast it. Like Wilson, the UN accepts “the 
fact of nationalism and the need for internationalism.” 

What is the situation elsewhere in the world? It is not 
necessary to go through the whole catalogue of historical 
3vents since the end of the war, such as the independence of 
the Philippines, of Syria and Lebanon, of Lybia, Tunis, and 
Morocco, of India, Burma, and other former parts of the 
! British Empire. Many new states have been bom and are now 
independent members of the United Nations or soon will be. 
_3ut if we go back to the war days, we will find that Franklin 
Roosevelt was as enthusiastic about—and as bafiHed by—^the 
ideal of self-determination as was Woodrow Wilson. 

Cordell Hull wrote in his memoirs: “Our prime difiSculty 
enerally with regard to Asiatic colonial possessions, of 
course* was to induce the colonial powers—^principally Britain, 
^’rance and The Netherlands—^to adopt our ideas with re¬ 
gard to dependent peoples.... But we could not press them 
no far with regard to the Southwest Pacific in view of the 
fi^ that we were seeking the closest possible co-operation 
vnth th^ in Europe. We could not idienate them in the 
Orient and expect to worit with them m Europe.” 

TSiia is the dilemma whidi still faces the United States. 
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Not only do we need to woxk with Hie Western European 
countries, but they are old friends of ours whli whcmi wehaTe 
much in common. On the otho* hand, we have a de^iooted 
feeling of sympathy with any people which is aspiring to 
freedom. In the 1820’s when the Spanish-American colonies 
revolted, the United States was first to recognize their inde¬ 
pendence but in those days we were not threatened by a Soviet 
Union and we stood aloof from European w-llipur^- The 
problem is easier for a small power, as we then were. Small 
powers can still enjoy the luxury of a particularistic view¬ 
point. Now we are a very great power and must take a global 
view. When two of our friends are at odds, eadi one expects 
us to side wholly with him. He cannot see any justice in 
the other country’s point of view and an impartial attitude on 
our part seems like desertion or active opposition. It is the 
usual fate of the mediator. We have to face this difficulty con¬ 
stantly in the usual course of diplomatic relations and in the 
United Nations. 

This issue today is sharply drawn. The voice of France and 
England in denouncing the brutal suppression of self-deter¬ 
mination for the Hungarians was not a clarion call but a 
muted whisper, because their actions in Egypt, Algeria, and 
Cyprus speak louder than their words. Of course, in the pres¬ 
ent Egyptian case much more than self-determination is in¬ 
volved, but differing views on self-determination are involved 
in the prob^m. The cynical hypocrisy of the Soviets may be 
taken for granted, but it is a tragedy—^for whkdi we also are 
not witiji^t blame—that in the UN we must vote one day 
with tw^ Soviets against France and England and the next 
day vote with them against the Soviets. 

As Dean Herbert Nicholas of New College, Oxford, points 
out, there are always difficulties in applying the principle of 
self-determination but the difficulty of application does not 
still the insistoit demajlid for it. All our experience, be writes, 
confirms the rightness of Wilson’s convictiim “that there is 
no alternative to conceding it.” In some cases, if one concedes 
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the prineiple today, k; may be feaaible to defer the realization 
uutn tcnnonow. 

Yet the demand for sdf-detennination is often unreaacai- 
ing and illogical. Tito, speaking as an independent C<nn- 
munist, is rq>orted to have said recently in regard to Hun¬ 
gary: “Lfook how a people with naked hands, badly anned, 
shows the strongest resistance if before it thm is one goal— 
to free itself and to be independent. It is no longer interested 
in what kind of independence this will be, whether there will 
be a restoration of the bourgeois and a reactionary system in 
ttie country or whether it will be truly independent” 

In the United Nations the problem of self-determination 
comes up in two ways. First, there are the cases of clearly 
identified political communities and, secondly, there are cases 
of minority groups. In the first category, let us take Indo¬ 
nesia as an example. Indonesia was a Dutidi colony. As a 
result of the war, the rising tide of nationalism, and general 
historical development, the Indonesians wished to be free. 
Blood was spilled. The problem came before the United Na* 
tions Security Coimcil. The United States finally threw the 
weight of its influence in favor of the ind^endence of Indo¬ 
nesia. Many of our Dutch frioids were very bitter—^and in¬ 
deed stiU are. They are not bitter because they are bad people 
but because they think that we were wrong and that their 
side was just. They felt they had been doing a good conscien¬ 
tious job in Indcmesia and should have beoi allowed to con¬ 
tinue without interference, gradually bringing the Indo¬ 
nesians to self-government and indepoidence. I think they 
were wrong; the tides of history were too strong to swim 
againsL As Wilson said, to try to stop a revolutionary move¬ 
ment by armies in the field is like trying to stop the tides of 
the sea with a broouL But I respect the sincerity of the peti¬ 
tion of many Xetherlanders. 

Take the cases of Tunisia and Morocco in North Africa. 
When the Moroccan case first came before the United Na¬ 
tions, the United States supported France in keying this 
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item off tiw agioida. As t}>e yesxs weizt after 1^08^ tibe 
Amarican position followed generally a middle ootirse. 
France, from a positioii of abscdute and indeed vioks^ (^»po- 
sition, moved forward with the negotiations wfaidi have now 
led to the indusion of Tunis and Morocco anxxig the inde¬ 
pendent states of the world, members of the United Naticms. 
Algaria remains a scene of violence and bloodshed, and the 
French effort to distinguish tiie Algerian from the Moroccan 
and Tunisian cases does not carry conviction, despite the very 
real historical and factual differences. 


The case of the Sudan was interesting. Tl» Sudan was 
under the condominium of Great Britain and Eg})^!. The 
Sudan desired its independence. Undoubtedly some of the 
old-timers in the British service believed it was in the best 
interests of the Sudan as well as of Great Britain that British 
administration should continue. It is equally clear that some 
£g 3 'ptian 8 were eager to incorporate the Sudan in a greater 
O' quiet way, the United States supported the 
negotiations for Sudanese independence. When the Sudan 
became free, the United States took the initiative in moving 
its admission to the United Nations. 

In parts of Africa south of the Sahara there is notable 
progress with the independence of the Gold Coast as the new 
state of Ghana and the rapid progression in the same direc¬ 
tion of Nigeria and British Togoland. For other areas in 
Africa independence, or even local self-government, seems to 
lie raider far ahead. There is always the problem of applying 
the principle, the problem of tuning. 

It is easy for us to say that any people who want to be free 
should be free tomorrow. In general this is the position taken 
by many representatives of oountri^ of Asia, Africa, and the 
Arab world, and also of Latin America. But it was interesting 
to see how responsil^ty tempered this rather exuberant atti¬ 
tude. The req>on8ibiH^ fell alike on the so^nlled oolcmial 
powers and cm the new states and other perennial chan^ksos 
of self-detenninaticm^ wl^ ^tbe General Assembly of the 
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Djtfted KAtkms wlt9 givgu ttie task of dedding on die future 
(rfdie fcvmer Xtalian colonies in North Africa. The Aisseinbljr 
was given tiiis unique power by the Italian Peace Treaty. 
There were three former colonks to be disposed of: Lybia» 
Eritrea, and Somaliland. When the Greneral Assembly de¬ 
bates began in 1947, there was an insistent demand that im¬ 
mediate independence be adopted as the sohitkm for all three 
areas. But discussion under a sense of responsibility produced 
a different result. In regard to Lybia it was agreed that there 
should be immediate independence (after a two-year interval) 
and Lybia is now a sovereign state. In regard to Eritrea, it 
was apparent t ha t if you applied the doctrine of self-determi¬ 
nation, part of the populaticm which was Coptic Christian 
would like to join with Ethiopia and another part whidi was 
Moslem, would like to join with the Sudan or Egypt. There 
was at first a tendency in some quarters to insist that all of 
Eritrea should want to be and therefore must be a new and 
separate state, on the principle of the nurse in the Pundi 
cartoon who is yanking a wailing child through the park say¬ 
ing “I brou^dit you *ere to be 'appy and ’appy you’ll be.” It 
was eventually agreed that Eritrea should be federated with 
Ethiopia, and this has been done, and done satisfactorily. In 
the case of Somaliland, it was i^preed that the Somalis were 
not yet ready for independence and again all agreed that 
independence should be postponed for ten years and that 
meanwhile Somaliland should be under a United Naticms 
Trusteeship. Bear in mind that these solutions were not dic¬ 
tated by the Great Powers. Hiey were hammered out in long 
and generally amicable discussions and debates and were 
eventually accepted by the whole General Assembly. 

In the second group of cases, how can one tell whether a 
pet^le mr mino rity groUp which demands independence 
shooid be given it and given it now? "Every people/* said 
Wilat^ ‘%as a ri^t to dioose the sovereignty under whkh 
thc^ live/* But how do you identify a '^people”? The 
Nagas safe a rather primitive people in Assam. Smne of them 
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are pagan headhunton but oliiers are advanced and f onned a 
Federated Naga Government wfaidi organized an tamy of 
several thousand men fighting for their indq>endenoe. Indian 
troops were sent to suppress them in itdiat Indian officials 
desCTibed as “just a police operation against a band of ter¬ 
rorists.” Yet no one was more outraged than the Indians 
when the Dutdi resorted to what they called a “jKjlice action” 
against the Indonesians. The Indian Government is dear 
that the Nagas should not and will not have independence. 
Quite possibly Mr. Nehru’s Government is lig^t. The 
Khurds in Iraq and Iran have long had an independence 
movement, sometimes no doubt stimulated by outsiders (as 
many independence movements are). The Iranian and Iraqui 
governments, so far as I know, have never given serious 
thought even to the possibility of granting this Ehurdish de¬ 
mand. There is an active group purporting to speak for the 
South Mulluccas, who demand their independence from In¬ 
donesia, but the Gk>vemment of Indonesia disrnisses the de¬ 
mand as wholly unreal and unrepresentative. 

Surely it is not enough to find that some group wants or 
clamors for independence. There is more to every case than 
that. In many instances in Africa it seems to be true that 
there are wide differences of opinion among various tribal 
diiefs and indigenous groups about their future. Some may 
want a separate state, some may want federation with an¬ 
other group, some may want to be part of the Britich Com¬ 
monwealth, some may want progressive development with 
European help. The UN Goieral Assembly at this sessi<Hi 
considered the case of French Togoland, where a referendum 
not under UN auspices resulted in a majority vote for the 
termination of the Frendi trusteeship and membership in the 
French Union; the Assembly refused to approve. The As¬ 
sembly also dealt with British Togoland wha% a UN super¬ 
vised plebiscite favored unkm with the independent Gold 
Coast; the Assembly approved. 

In the United Nations, as f have suggested, the question 
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of fldf •determination comes up in yarious aspects, again illus¬ 
trating the differenoe between situations wheire a well-identi¬ 
fied community demands indepoidence and where a minorily 
group sedcs the same end. The trouble is that representatives 
in the United Nations have not always kept this distinction 
in mind. 

In cases like Indonesia, Tunis, and Morocco, the matter 
has been discussed in the Security Council or in the Political 
Committee of the Gleneral Assembly. Where the issue of self- 
determination is raised in regard to non-self-goveming terri¬ 
tories like Puerto Bico or Greenland, it is debated in the 
Assembly’s Fourth Committee, which also considers the 
administration of trust territories. But concurrently self- 
determination as a general principle is considered by the 
Human Bights Commission, which has been trying to draft 
an appropriate statement to include in a general convention 
cm human rights. It is at this last point that it seems hard for 
government representatives to see that if you are talking 
about a general problem of human rights you can’t distin¬ 
guish between the position of jieople in a colony like the 
Belgian Congo and, let us say, the Nagas in India, the 
Khurds in Inm, or the Indians in the Ama^n valley. 

Wilson realistically saw tlmt the right of self-determina¬ 
tion is something which people can only be denied if you are 
going to deny them all other human rights as well. In the UN 
Human Rights Commission, the majority has accepted this 
view and has included self-determination as a human rij^t. 
In the last few years the United States, apparently fright^ 
ened by the long shadow of the Bricker Amendment, has 
held back and argued that self-determination is not a human 
right but a political principle. We rely too much on the posi¬ 
tion of Harold Nicolson that it is a doctrine of perfectibility 
rather than a statonent of American intentions. In this ses¬ 
sion of the G^eral Assembly we do not appear as obviously 
two-faced as the British and French, but there is no reason to 
suppose, as these lines are written, that we shall be idmlly 
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cozisutexLt. In tilie First (PcJitical) Comnsitte^ we 'idR be 
the duunpion of self^fetenniiiAtkiii for Hungsiy. WRl we be 
os forthright when the ques^ons of Cy]^ii8 end AJgerm ere 
reached? IVill opr delegate in the Fourth Coounittee dealing 
with trusteeships and non-selfgovermng territories be able 
under his instructions to take an unequivocal positkm? What 
stand w31 the United States delegate take in the Third Com¬ 
mittee (Social Questions) when that Committee considers 
the problraa of sdf-determinatkm as presented in the repmt 
of the Economic and Social Council on the proposals of the 
Human Rights Commission? 

There is still another aspect to the problem of sdf-detenni- 
nation in the world today which is iUustrated the case of 
Egypt. It is linked to the idea of sovereignty. As often in¬ 
voked, it means the right to do as one pleases. It refers to 
freedom from all external influences and pressures after inde¬ 
pendence has been attained. It is a natui^ reaction of newly 
bom states, whidi feel a sense of frustration whdh they find 
that they have gained their independence but do not have the 
means of making it as enjoyable as they had anticipated in 
their dreams. A people which is neither literate nor politically 
sophisticated is apt to think of independence as a utopia in 
which they will be free from all governmental restrictions. 
When they becmne indepmdent, they may be outraged at 
the idea that their own government still insists on collecting 
taxes, which they had thought of merely as one of the evils of 
colonial rule. They want help but without any strings at¬ 
tached and are apt to regard a requiraooent of interest on an 
intematimial loan as a string or even a slave chain. They find 
it hard to realue that in the modem world independence and 
interdependence are inseparaWe. Woodrow Wilson's mobility 
to take the United States into tike League of Nations was m 
part due to the fact that the American people had not then 
learned the lesscm of interdepoadence. As Dean Nkholas 
si^ Wilson Was both **tfae iqkostie of self-detenninatkm and 
the prophet of mtemationalinn.'* 
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, Saterd^peodoiee b « politieal leajily. It b also deseripth^e 
ol ^ intai^tioibl legal situatkxk Sirexy state Jn tihe worid 
lias lelataons with other states. Every tinaly b a limita* 

tkm on freedom, on sovereignly. The sovereign freedon of 
the United States to do as it pleases u limited by hundreds of 
treaties. In the Suez Canal controversy, Egypt insists upon 
its sovereignty but admits freely that it b boimd by ihe Suez 
Canal Convention of 1888, which limits its freedom of actkm 
in regard to the Canal. We are free men and women but our 
freedom b regulated and restricted by law because we and 
our fellow citizens are interdependent. Althou^^ our world 
community b politically underdeveloped, the United States 
and every other free state which b a member of that com¬ 
munity b under limitations imposed by law. There are law¬ 
breaking citizens and law-breaking states but responsible 
statesmen do not proclaim that their coimtries are above the 
law. 

Like almost any great concept, the idea of self-determina¬ 
tion based on freedcnn can be abused and distorted. Professor 
Hans Morgenthau has cited a striking example: 

It was by a stroke of propagandistic genius that Hitler 
hit upon the principle of national self-determination in order 
to diMfube and justify hb policies of territorial ejqiansion. 
The (Ssmian minorities of Czechoslovakia and Poland under 
the banner of national self-determination, were now to play 
the same rdle in undermining the national existence of Czech- 
oslovakb and Poland which the Czech, Slovak, and Polish 
nationalities, under the same ideological banner, had played 
in undermining the national existence of the Austrian-Hun- 
garian Empire. Wilh their own ideological weapcm turned 
against them, the benefachirs of the status quo of Versailles 
had no idecdo^, racept the one of law and order, with which 
to defend that status qw. Thus Austria and Czechoslovakia 
wera surrendered, and Poland was exposed to mortal danger. 
Ai^ the setUement of Hunkh grated the German 
ma;^ with regard to Czechoslovakia, the Lcmdon Tknei, 
mraig^^t^ German ideology its own, declared: '*Self-detenm- 
the professed principle of the Treaty of Versailliea, 
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has been invoked by Herr Hitler against its written text, and 
his appeal has been allowed.** 

Arab leaders—and I do not suggest they are o(Mnpand)le 
to Hitler—have a perfect right to dream of a self-determina¬ 
tion of Arab peoples which will unite them all in a great Arab 
federation stretching from the Atlantic to the Persimi Gulf. 
But in doing so they may deny the right of self-determination 
to more than a million Frendi residmts in Algeria and per¬ 
haps to Jewish and Berber minorities in Morocco. If, for 
purposes of illustration, one were to assume that Lybia pre¬ 
ferred to remain a separate independent state and not be 
part of an Arab federation, it would not be without historksal 
precedent if its Arab neighbors forced it to be happy in their 
way instead of in its own way. 

The Gre^s on Cyprus invoke the right of self-determina¬ 
tion in struggling for imion with Greece, but the smaller 
Turkish population of that island invokes the same right in 
opposing the Greek proposal. 

To an American it seems natural and easy to say that all 
such problems should be decided by majority vote. We have 
a representative form of government and have just passed 
through one of our periodic submissions to the decision of the 
majority. It by no means follows that the system so well 
adapted to the American scene is equally well adapted to a 
country where conditions are very different, for example let 
us say in parts of central Africa. 

Whether we like it or not, the fact clearly is that self-de¬ 
termination is still a “doctrine of perfectibility** and cannot 
function like-an IBM machine whidi automatically turns 
out the answers. 13hink American Governments (irrespective 
of the Administration in office) realize this. I think that rep¬ 
resentatives of smne other governments are not quite willixig 
to admit it. 

There is a story of the janitor of a scientific laboratory who 
asked two researdiers what tl;ey were working on. “We are 
trying to find a universal solvent,** one of them replied. 
“What’s a uni^rersal solventf’ asked the janitor. “Why,” 
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said liie scientist, “it is something whidi wiU dissolve every¬ 
thing else.** The janitor thought a moment and then asked: 
“After you find it, what are you going to ke^ it inf’ 

If self-determination is a universal solvent for the world’s 
political iUs, there is only one x>ossible oonti^er in which it 
can be kept. That container is the United Xations. But it 
must be a United Nations in which people trust and whidi 
is given appropriate powers. The experiment with the Italiim 
colonies in North Africa was a success. The League of Na¬ 
tions had considerable success in the administration of some 
of the European minorities after World War I. But these 
are exceptional cases. 

We are still on the threshold of international organization. 
The European Coal and Steel Community is a brave venture 
into the further realm of supemational institutions for which 
the world as a whole is not yet ready. But progress is being 
made. The United Nations Emergency Force at the Suez 
Canal marks another milestone. 

The General Assembly which opened in New York in 
November, 1956, contains representatives of many new mem¬ 
bers, some of them new states and some old states. This is a 
time when much can be done if ideals are used as ideals and 
not as slogans, and if each actual problem is faced with a 
sense of responsibility. It is necessary to make a success of the 
marriage of the practical and the ideal. Difficult as this may 
be, it can be done without hypocrisy. 

It would be stupid and irresponsible for the United States 
to try to curry favor with the Arab-Asian bloc by supporting 
every demand for the immediate independence of all peoples 
who are not now self-governing. It would be insincere and 
domestically unacceptable to give unquestioning support to 
the resistance to UN consideration of the (often understand¬ 
ably) irritated powers now responsible for administering such 
peoples. In the long run it would be hdpful to such people 
and advantageous to ourselves if we would base our poliqy 
on these three points: 

1, A public declaration describing our adherence to the 
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Wib(mun concept of self^dctemiinalacm but inunitirng 
we will in every sped&c case zeach and explain openly our 
own conclusion cm timmg^. 

2. Advocacy and support of a plan for providing United 
Nations guidance and support to new nations as they emerge 
into indepmidenoe. 

8. Unpublicized talks with each of the administering pow¬ 
ers on the one hand and with eadi of the persistent champions 
oi independence on the other, explaining that from time to 
tune, and fnlun case to case we may well disagree, but that we 
hope our governments can co-operate in cushioning the hos¬ 
tile clamor of public opinion in the interest of long-range oo- 
c^>eration between us. 

Such a i>olicy, if consistently pursued, would certainly not 
make the United States universidly popular, but it mi^t well 
make us respected. 



irnmNAIlONAL CO-OPERAHON: 
IHE CHALLENGE OF OUR TIMES 

Br HUGH B. HEST^ 


N early two years have passed since President 
Eisenhower met in council with the heads of the 
Governments of England, France, and Russia at 
Geneva in July, 1955, in an effort to reduce international 
tensions, which were then giving evidence of getting out of 
control. Perhaps enough time has not yet elapsed to place a 
final evaluation upon the merits of this first “Summit” meet¬ 
ing in more than ten portentous years, years in which one 
great war was fought uid others narrowly avoided. One re¬ 
sult, however, is clear. Tensions among the peoples of the 
world immediately thereafter were markedly reduced and 
co-operation among the great powers increased. Tensions 
naturally have again risen to dangerous proportions as a 
result of the most recent tragedies in Eastern Europe and 
the Middle East. 

It is stiU very important, nevertheless, to note this prog¬ 
ress, especially since it was achieved at that time in the face 
of strong opposition from most of the United States press, 
radio and television commentators, special pleaders, and some 
Foreign Service officers. Having failed in their initial attempt 
to prevent such a meeting, they immediately joined in a de- 
tomined effort to discredit it, and, of course, discourage aU 
similar meetings in the future by invoking the “sinister 
ghosts” of Roosevelt and Stalin at Yalta, while obligingly 
failing to mention that other arch oo-conspirator, Mr. 
C^yurduU of Fulton. It was at this meeth^ that the true 
pcffitical and aodal significance was first g^ven to the exploakm 
over Hiroshima on August 6,1945, in the now world-famous 
^^unufe: “There is no alternative to peace.” 
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In riew of the incredibly destructive nutuie of xnodmi 
weapons and the very real danger of fall-out to human exist¬ 
ence itself in the continued tests of tiie hydrogen bcHnbs, it is 
not surprising that war is no longer considered tolerable by 
intelligent people. But the mb comes in the implmientation 
of the corollary to peace: “No substitute for co-operati<Hi.” 

How adapt the sovereign State system with its amorality, 
its anarchism, and its system of military alliances to the needs 
of modem society? How contain the present ideological Strugs 
gle with its gross distortion of tmth and manipulation of fear 
and hate save by officially marrying the matchless modem 
communications system to the promotion of peace instead of, 
as now, to the promotion of war? How bridge the gap be¬ 
tween the abysmal poverty of the underdeveloped nations 
and the comparative wealth of the industrialked? How en¬ 
courage and rapidly expand national freedom and independ¬ 
ence for all dependent people and at the same time pro¬ 
mote international interdependence inside an enlarged and 
strengthened United Nations? Finally, how substitute nego¬ 
tiations for the age-old use of force among nations in those 
areas where conflicts of vital interests are supposed to be 
involved? 

While satisfactory answers to these and similar questions 
constitute the supreme challenge of our time, this brief study 
obviously cannot supply the full or final answer to any of 
them. It will, however, attempt to point out some of the inore 
important road blocks along the way and suggest some of 
the paths of travel to the only tolerable future for man: co¬ 
operation. 

The concept of personal morality, considered normal in 
ordinary political and social relations, is, under the State 
system, either destroyed or ignored. Under this system the 
vital interest of the individual state is not only outside Ihe 
ordinary moral code but outaide the law as welL But even 
more distressing is the myth, actively cultivated by every 
^litieal propagandist in Iwth tiie East and the West, that 
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f(tteign policies of each are really based on high ethical 
standards. This propaganda attempt to marry ordinary 
morality to the nation-states amorality has, lik^ the attempted 
mixture of oil and water, destroyed the good characteristics 
of both, and made almost inevitable the charge by the East, 
‘*But the leaders of the United States are warmongers,” and 
the counter charge by the West, “But you can’t trust the 
Russians under any circumstances.” This two-dimensional 
thinking, this cardboard characterization of every color as 
black or white, of ever 3 i;hing as good or evil, has fueled every 
conflict, national, international, and religious, since the begin¬ 
ning of time. 

The propagandists and leaders both, of course, know full 
well that historically each nation-state has generally observed 
its agreements when, but only when, it considered it in its own 
interest to do so. This renders rational foreign policy changes 
particularly difficult for constitutional governments, because 
the “information spigots” cannot with complete disregard of 
facts be freely turned on and off. And interestingly enou^ 
the Russians, too, as a result of the downgrading of Stalin, 
are learning this the hard way throu^ riots and revolt in the 
satellite states. Because of this the massive propaganda ma- 
diine, when allied to the new electronic communications sy¬ 
stem, becomes one of the principal road blocks to peace. 

It is only in this institutional concept of State amorality 
that the many criticisms of the Nuremberg and Tokyo trials, 
and the exculpation of the Japanese Emperor for bombing 
Pearl Harbor, can be understood. It is this time lag in institu¬ 
tional thinking that causes many distinguished columnists, 
political scientists, and military experts to refuse to accept 
co-operation as the necessary corollary of peace and to insist 
that limited warfare is still permissible although total war 
is not. 

The proponents of limited warfare are hopefully plausible 
when they point out that poimn gas was not used in World 
War II, nor the atomic bomb in the Korean War. The rea- 
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•oaing as to poison gas u superficial* if not q;>eGk)i]s» and be¬ 
comes ccanpktely irrelevant* mmrally speaking* m vieir nf Ibe 
fact that more easily controllable and destrucdve weaponi^ 
sudh as flame-thzovrers* jelly bombs* and *‘blodc busters**' 
were available and used by both sides in World War XL The 
Korean War was a special situation: the result of a gross 
miscalculation. Neither polar power wanted or was prepared 
for war and the vital interest of neither was seriously in¬ 
volved. The allies of the United States and the ncm-aligned 
states like India were a restraining influence. Not all of these 
factors are likely to reoccur* at least simultaneously, ten or 
fifteen years from now. 

So far the advocates of limited warfare have failed to ex- 
plain how a future war between the two polar powers can 
be so controlled or limited in Ihe face of hs universal failure 
during the past one hundred years, when the world was not so 
rigidly or ideologically divided as now. And if such control 
is now possible, why not the control of war itself? In their 
search for examples in defense of the institution of war* they 
apparently have been forced back ujmn medieval times when 
the ancient emjterors and kings, with anall mercenary armies, 
fought limited wars for limited objectives. And yet the last 
century of total war, with unlimited means for unlimited 
objectives* is a complete refutation of this thesis. Even if 
atcxnic and hydrogen weapons could now be prohibited, the 
destructive power of present conventional weapons would 
still make war irrational. Increased fire power* increased 
q>eed and capacity of delivery of improved conventional 
weapons with atomic warheads* would grant civilization a 
reprieve of only a few weeks or months at most. The recent 
Korean War with its millions of casualties should leave no 
doubt of this. 

This fact* however logical and compelling is no answer to 
the institutional problem presented by the State ^stem witii 
its ccmcqpt oi absolute soverrignty. Custenns* fc^ore, even 
nqrtiia ^riiaD doaked in tradition* beoenne hard facts* diffietdt 
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to dumge—and tune-consuming even when change is posai- 
hle. Tliis is why international law looks more like a manual on 
etiquette thui a code. And this certainly is not intended to 
reflect adversely on that distinguished group of intelligent 
men and women, from Grothis to the present, who have laried 
to introduce some morality and order into the amoral anar- 
chi^c State system. 

It is nonetheless witiiin the framework of the State syston, 
working slowly and often hesitantly throu^ the United Na¬ 
tions, that the co-operative effort must be deiveloped. The 
coming of collective security under enforceable international 
law must, in the opinion of this writer, follow, not precede, 
this tedious, evolutionary process of co-operative efforts for 
the establishment of a one-world community of common in¬ 
terests. Basic and revolutionary amendments to the United 
Nations Charter, such as abolition of the veto, are more likely 
to retard than accelerate this process. The basic problem is 
not with the Charter itself, but in the ancient and parochial 
thought patterns of the leadership within its constituent mem¬ 
bership. It is in the familiar field of military alliances, power 
politics, diplomatic recognition and representation, and in 
the functional fields of trade, aid, and communications that 
this co-operative effort must first be applied. 

If there is no alternative to peace, the establishment of 
world stability must obviously be the basic objective of United 
States foreign policy and how to achieve this must be the 
Nation’s number one problem. Specifically, can this be 
adiieved more quiddy through co-operative efforts inside the 
United Nations or through military alliances outside this 
world organization? In order to answer this question, it will 
be necessary to consider briefiy some economic, political, and 
historical facts. 

It is an economic fact that two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the people of the world lack Iheir minimum requirements of 
food, shelter, clothing, and medkal care. Most of these live in 
colonial areas or areas only recently freed from colonialism. 
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EeoQomically q>ea]diigt it coAkes little ^ittemnet at 
in which category tiiey are Hated beoaitte tibey are atffl 
Budly poor, but poHtically they are almost cme in oppos^gr 
cokmiaUam. This means that the colonial powers and their 
allies must bear the major eccmomic dissati^action with, and 
share the politiad handicaps of, oolonialioDi and the world¬ 
wide revolution against its continuance. 

This is another important reason why it is necessary for tlie 
United States to review her fore^n policy, especially mili¬ 
tary alignments. Throu^^iout most of her l^tory the United 
States has been recognized as the natural leader of all who 
are opposed to foreign control and dominatkm of other peo¬ 
ples. So long as she maintained her freedom of action, her 
moral leadership of African, Asian, and Latin American 
independence movements was never questioned, but when 
she abandoned this historic policy of noninvolvemoit, her 
leadership was certain to be challenged. But this challenge 
need not even then have proved succsessful sav'e for two as¬ 
sumptions made by her policy makers. 

First, it was assumed that the threat of international Com¬ 
munism is primarily military in nature. Yet a careful study 
of the history and success of the Communist movement will 
expose this error. Conununuon in Russia was bom of eco¬ 
nomic chaos, a completely reactionary government, and a 
devastating war. Without a ccxnbination of these, Russia 
migh^ ^vell be a constitutional monarchy today. Essentially 
the same factors cmnbined to cnreate Communism in China 
and in Northern Viet Nam, wixere Ihe fear of French colo¬ 
nialism was added to the other tacton. Nowhere has Ccxa- 
munbm succeeded without a oomhlnation of these. Nor is it 
l^cely to succeed without them. Reeent developments in East¬ 
ern Europe proclaim this loudly. Secondly, it was assumed 
that the colonial powm would noit make ocunmon cause with 
the United States in evppoung^ Coamnmma unless she si^ 
ported their colcmial polrci^ Tlus too has been prosun 
erraneous. NATO has no more loyal meci^iep today ttum 
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HoHipdf &e United States x«fused siidi support 

in Indone^ft* Pew would agree after DiMnibtenphu that 
prance would have reno^lnoed NATO if the United States 
had refused support in the Indo-Chinese misadventure. 
Probably she would now welcome sudi a refusal as a face¬ 
saving device. 

As a result of these false assumptions and the policies 
adopted to implement them, the United States is no longer 
considered the champion of nationalism or sdf-detenninatian 
of peoples anywhere. This is a tragedy, not only because of 
the loss of leadership in this important area, but because these 
policies are alien to America's true character and, in addition, 
because nationalism is probably the greatest ally of demo¬ 
cratic internationalism. If Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
are saved for freedom, in the opinion of many authorities it 
will be because of nationalism. This does not mean that the 
United States should start a "crusade" for liberation of de¬ 
pendent peoples by force. It does mean, however, that die 
should make it unmistakably dear that she is fundamentally 
opposed to colonialism in every form and will, by peaceful 
and legitimate means, oppose it at all levels of international 
negotiation. 

Goa must eventually go to India, along with the other 
fflnall Portuguese settlements, and Hong Kong to China. 
The same is true around the world, for such settlements are 
intolerable reminders of the old colonial system. Other de¬ 
pendencies should promptly be given independence, or au- 
temomy, in accordance with the desires of their people, and 
if tbia cannot be done for good and sufficient reasons, then 
tiiey should be placed directly under the trusteeship of the 
United Nations for training in pr^aration for world catizaa- 
sh^. Otherwise this caiAer of second-class citnenship will 
eQc^Bue to fester until it eventually erupts into another 
wendd cupAagtatian. All that is required here is a prom^it 
return by the United States to old and proven pcfficies; Aie 
support of libendacm movements of dependent peoples eV^- 
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where, not by force outside the United Nations, but thiou^ 
co-operation inside that organization. 

Still another important reason for re-examining United 
States foreign policy is the Red Chinese tangle. For more 
than a hundred years the United States ^oyed friendly 
relations with China and her people «id for the entire period 
this policy was designed to accomplish three things: a strong 
and independent China, a democratic China, and a friendly 
China. For reasons still under dispute, this policy collapsed 
and failed some time between 1045 and 1050. Because of this 
failure, and the importance of this new giant of the State 
system, the United States Government should start negotia¬ 
tions with the Red Chinese Government at the highest level 
as soon as possible. But she should do this on a bi-lateral basis. 
This is necessary because of the special interests of her 
“Allies,” Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek. Here a con¬ 
flict of interest is involved, not only between these two and 
the United States, but also between them and thd interests of 
those they purportedly represent. Both Rhee and Chiang 
have a vested interest in war. Rhee requires war for the uni¬ 
fication of Korea under his control, whereas the Korean peo¬ 
ple require unification only if it can be achieved peacefully. 
Chiang requires war in order to return to the Chinese main¬ 
land, but the Formosans have no interest at all in sudi a 
return. Neither man can adiieve his aim without unlimited 
military aid from the United States, and probably not then. 
And such support would certainly mean the start of another 
world war. The people of. the United States should under¬ 
stand this, and should ins||| that their representatives limit 
commitments to two, the defense of South Korea against 
military aggression and of Formosa against military attack. 

What does the United States really want of China? Ulti¬ 
mately, of course, her original objectives: a strong inde¬ 
pendent and democratic China wi& whidi she is friendly. 
For the near future the United States should be prepared to 
negotiate with a China which J8 willing and able to do these 
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tilings: (1) reDGunoeforce AS ametiiod of i^angingtiie status 
quo with h^ neighbors; (2) accept a cease tire in the Straits 
of Formosa, provided the off-shore islands are released to her 
immediately and provided the temporary status of Formosa 
is determined by agreement under the auqiices of the United 
Nations; (8) negotiate for the imification of Korea and 
Indo-China as independent states with their neutrality guar- 
uiteed by a general treaty to which both subscribe; (4) nego¬ 
tiate a treaty with Japan; (5) negotiate fair-trade treaties 
with non-Communist countries; (6) open up her country to 
travel, for education, and for scientific, religious, and cultural 
exchanges without regard to ideological alignment; and (7) 
sign a treaty mutually guaranteeing the observance of these 
as they are agreed upon. 

In exdiange, China would very probably require of the 
United States these things: (1) recognition; (2) withdrawal 
of objection to her admission to the United Nations as the 
proper representative of China; (8) elimination of all trade 
barriers of a discriminatory character; (4) support of her 
application for participation without discrimination in all 
international organizations designed to aid in the promotion 
of credit and in the development of industry, health, educa¬ 
tion, and the sciences; (5) refusal of any military support to 
her immediate neighbors beyond their needs for defense; and 
(6) a treaty mutually guaranteeing the observance of tiiese 
as they are agreed upon. 

Ch^’s vital needs for the foreseeable future are primarily 
these: (1) security from outside attack and time for internal 
consolidation and development of her resources; (2) greatly 
increased credit and trade, together with reduced cost of gov¬ 
ernment in order quickly to improve the present low standard 
of living of her people; and (8) freedom from political and 
economic dependence upon any single nation, or area, which 
might tend to ccnnpromise her independence or destroy her 
tmity. Given ^e usual tests, there is not a single concesskm 
she is asked to make in the above proposals tiiat would en- 
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daoffer lier vital interest*, and every cniobMicii wfakil.'jt ii 
SQggested die be granted would inaterially aid in and speed 
tip their accomplidunent. 

What about.the other side of the coin? De facto reo^;nir 
tion of a government in no way implies moral i^proval of its 
leaders under the State syston but it offers many advantages 
in the conduct of relations with their government As an il¬ 
lustration, forma* President Truman mig^t have anticipated 
Mao Tse-tung’s action in Korea had the United States been 
represented at Peking. In addition, and this is vitally im¬ 
portant, de facto recognition is normal practice among mod¬ 
em states and failure to grant it is generaBy considered an 
unfriendly act. It is painfully cleu that Chma so considers it 
in this instance. 

China’s admission to the United Nations, it is true, would 
add another possible veto in the Security Council, but only 
one is required to prevent important decisions and Russia is 
already a member. The advantages of having China a mem¬ 
ber of the United Nations are many, while ttie disadvantages 
are few and mostly vmimportant. As a member she would 
speak directly, not throu£^ an intermediary who might not 
always interpret her thoughts correctly, and she would be 
directly exposed to the views of the world community. This 
in itself might have a moderating effect upon her bdiavior, as 
a similar experience had at the Bandung Conference in April, 
1005. In fact, unless the great majority of psychologists are 
completely wrong, this is exactly what may be expected to 
happen. The other conce|^n suggested should also serve to 
bind her more firmly to the world oonununhy by dearly iden¬ 
tifying her interests with it. Without China the United Na¬ 
tion* can never represent mudi more than 76 per cent of the 
p^ples of the world and this 25 per cent vacuum is certain 
to become increasingly dUmgerous. 

It is true that these negotiations will require the most cai^ 
ful preparation, shrewd beigaJning, and difficult emotional 
adjustmoits, especially for the United Stistes. But it is ah*» 
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Coawmnlrt g o v en inaent whidi a in effective oontrol of hfer 
800,000,006 |>e( 9 le. Under these oonditioDiB, is there any 
ratknfd altet^ttre to direct negotiations with China, and at 
tile highest levd, if peace is to be made secure? 

Many of the attitudes and much of United States policy 
with respect to Red China are significantly r eminis cent of 
reliations with Red Russia earlier. It required a great depres¬ 
sion and seventeen years for us to recognize Soviet Russia. 
The United States’ early suspicion of Communism in Russia 
has been extended to Qiina and continues now in both cases 
in an even intensified form. This plus the fact that Russia has 
in the thirty-nine years since the revolution become the second 
most'powerful nation and that China in six years has greatly 
increased botii her actual and potential strength is not only 
significant but portentous for the future. The uninterrupted 
growth in strength and stability in these two countries makes 
necessary a full review of Western policies with respect to 
Communism. DifiSculties like those recently experienced in 
the satellite countries should not encourage the intensification 
of the cold war. This will not only increase the probability of 
war but may decrease the chances of their early independence 
frcmi Moscow. For this reason Radio Free Europe and similar 
projects in the United States and Russia should be discon¬ 
tinued by mutual agreement. 

The world-wide interest currently centered about the prob¬ 
able meaning of the Kremlin’s “disdosures” of Stalin could 
and should be turned into a thorough examination of the 
nature of dictatorship itself. Stalin was not the first great 
t 3 rFaiit but unless a scientific analysis is made of this political 
sideness, and some corrective action taken, the next one may 
be the last for civilization. Somewhere underneath, and funda¬ 
mental to, every violent political upheaval are abject povnty, 
al^rsmal ignorance, and arrant bigotry. All these feed on 
conflict and war, and conversely are stiurved by co-opmtion 
and peine. Tlus bit of history suggests, and analysis may 
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confirm, that tyranny u more often than not the 8yix^>toiB, 
while poverty, ignorance, and bigotry constitute the disease. 

If t^ is true, military pacts and wars, hot or cold, are XKit 
only expensive but self-defeating, since they promote what 
they are designed to prevent. This is particularly true of the 
present cold war. Internally as wdl as externally the results 
have been calamitous. Many loyal Americans have had their 
reputations destroyed, confidence in our basic institutions has 
been undermined, faith and trust among nei^bors have been 
weakened, and fundamental freedoms reduced. In the arts 
and sciences politiod conformity, not professional skill or 
qualification, has too often become the test. Some of the most 
brilliant scientists have already become suspect here as they 
were earlier in Hitler’s Grermany. 

In the field of national mores selfishness is now the official 
norm of the nation and is rapidly becoming the personal norm 
as well. Appropriations for aid and trade must first meet the 
test of national “self interest” and, while it is stiH permissible 
to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and house the homeless, 
this is sound policy only when extended to “allies.” Appar¬ 
ently we ignore the fact that many of the friends of today 
were ihe enmies of yesterday and may again become enemies 
tomorrow and vice versa. The West’s experience with Tito, 
the stirrings in Eastern Europe, the Middle East, and in 
many other areas should make clear to all the danger of so 
inflexible an approach to national and international problems. 

Fortunately, relatively few people are responsible for for¬ 
eign policy, and, if they are intelligent, they can rather 
promptly correct whatever mistakes are made. This was con¬ 
spicuously demonstrated in India by Mr. Attlee’s Labor 
Party. No government or people is more respected in India 
after less than ten years of independence than the British. On 
the other hand, the internal wounds inflicted as a result of the 
oold war's campaign of fear and hate will certainly require 
twenty-five years, and p<^ibly fifty, for full recovery. And 
even so, it will stfi] be necessary to defrost the oold war first. 
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^niis is true because the former feeds upon tiie latter and tiie 
oommendable efforts of many of the most distinguished maga- 
cines and pi^pers are apparently unable to alter this fact 
Unfortunatdy, many of the editors and commentators ap- 
XMurenliy do not recognize this interrelationship as Ihey con¬ 
tinue to fan the flames of international fear and hate. 

Some of the more obvious effects of current military pacts 
on foreign jwlicies have been discussed: nationalism, colonial¬ 
ism, Communist China, Russia, and some related problems. 
The basic reasoning behind this phobia was stated in the fa¬ 
mous article, signed “Mr. X,” in Foreign Affairs for July, 
1947. In substance, Mr. George F. Kennan, the author of 
Ihis article, stated Russia’s power must be “contained” at 
every point of the compass. The Secretary of State, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, underwrote this policy before the Oveizeas 
Press Club on March 29,1954, when he stated: “Under con¬ 
ditions of today the imposition on Southeast Asia of the 
political system of Communist Russia and its Chinese Com¬ 
munist ally, by whatever means, would be a great threat.” 
Mr. Kennan’s article and this speech by Mr. Dulles must 
evoke, in the historians at least, the ghosts of Alexander the 
First of Russia and Mettemich of Austria. Was the world 
witnessing here the unveiling of the twentieth-century edition 
of the “Holy Alliance” of ttie nineteenth? Do the advocates 
of “limited warfare” want troops for the enforcement of the 
status quo? And what is the basis for the hope that contain¬ 
ment of an ides is possible by force? Will force succeed here 
after its failure at the Congr^s of Vienna? Would not the 
propagation of a better idea offer greater opportunities for 
success and fewer for failure? 

Secretary Dulles again pointed out, although unwittingly, 
the illogic of the concept of military blocs in a speech before 
the Triennial Convention of the Supreme Lodge of B’Nai 
B’rith in Washington on May 8, 1956. In this address tiie 
Secretary said, “While we can think with pride what Western 
civilization has accomplished, we must also think with rqpcet 
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of the fact that it haa ivrt yet found a wsy to live at seac^ 
within itaelf/* and continued, **It it be the fact IhatitiafiMBt 
Weatern dviliaition m today seriously diallenged by the 
Atheistic creed, it is largely two World Wara ooining in 
succession which drained off the life blood of our finest and 
bravest youths and greatly impaired the ecc^mic strength 
of the West.” 

Had Western civilization “foimd a way to live at peace 
within itself” during the period 1871-1914, it is quite possible, 
as the Secretary suggests, that the West might have avoided, 
or at least delayed, World Wars I and II and the great loss 
of power which it sustained as a consequence of this suicidal 
folly. It is well established that whenever the great centers of 
power are found in co-operation instead of conflict interna¬ 
tional peace is the result. It does not follow, however, as the 
Secretary implies, that p«u» will follow if NATO and 
SEATO are extended and enlarged. Only cme of Ihe centers 
of power is now located in the West instead of all as then, and 
the uniflcation of the Atlantic Community can no more as¬ 
sure peace now than the uniflcation of Germany could earlier. 

Military pacts and alliances, outside of the United Na¬ 
tions, whatever their proclaimed purposes—containment, ex¬ 
clusion, or defense—divide the world squarely down the mid¬ 
dle. Secretary Dulles is too good a student of history not to 
know that these military alliances are more likely to bring 
war than peace. Possibly, in the oblique language of the classi¬ 
cal diplomat and under the compulsion of domestic policies, 
he is trying to say, ”We must also think with regret of the 
fact that the world has not yet found a way to live at peace 
within itself.” In view of this an increasing number of stu¬ 
dents of international relations believe the policy makers of 
the United States should seize every opportunity to merge 
the regional alliances of the East and West, look^ to thev 
eventual tennination or incorporation inside the United N4^ 
^ns, as a means of ending the cold war. 

The recent riots in Eastern Europe and earlier cmips 
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Eftstem Genmmy conform what infonned people hBve nis- 
pected idl Commimum is not coDo^pletely monolitfasc. 

Had loaie agreement between NATO and the Warsaw pact 
existed at the time of diese uprisings, under tenns requiring 
diat Bussian troops return to their own borders in exchange 
for acceptable concessions, mi^t not liberation now be well 
advanced? But is it not also completely unrealistic to expect 
this to happen with the East and West divided as now into 
two fully armed camps? Are not disorders such as these, in 
a deeply divided world, more likely to retard than hasten 
liberation short of another wm'ld war? 

Aside from its incitement to conflict, what has the “cold” 
war achieved? In a memorandum to President Truman, dated 
September 11,1045, the late Secretary of War, Mr. Henry 
L. Stunson, urged the sharing of atomic information with the 
Russimis in the hope of avoiding a nuclear armaments race 
and the greatly increased tensions such a race might bring. 
Is anyone qualified to state that United States security would 
be less today if Mr. Truman had accepted this advice? Sig* 
nificantly, the United States no longer has a monopoly either 
of nuclear weapons or of the capacity to deliver them. Mean- 
bridle, many who occupy positions of great trust state that 
the security of this great nation was never less. 

On balance, has the cold war strategy furthered East 
£uroi>ean liberation and German unification, hastened a 
Kashmir settlement, or aided Middle Eastern peace? Assum¬ 
ing the avoidability of war, the answer is “No,” and for the 
very simple reason that the co-operation of Russia is essential 
to the progr^ of each. The difficulties between Israel and 
her neigh^i^ fue largely a reflection of the greater struggle 
between the East and the West. Has the non-recognition 
policy in the case of China helped solve the Korean, For¬ 
mosan, and Indo-Chinese problems? This policy fathered dte 
Farmosan crisis and greatly aggravated the Korean one. Co¬ 
operation natiually cannot he had at the price of exduaion 
iad nm-recognition. 
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According to infomtatkm available from Australian, Eng* 
lub, Indian, and Japanese sources tremendous economic 
progress has been made in China in spite of the economic boy¬ 
cott and refusal of aid by the West. It is probably true that 
forced laborers m large numbers axe employed in this pro¬ 
gram of rapid industrialization. But from their point of view 
this is as necessary and defensible as compulsory military 
service in the United States, and for the same reason: national 
security. Under somewhat similar circumstances the some 
happened in Russia earlier and may be repeated later 
throughout the undeveloped world as a by-product of the 
cold war. 

For a non-industrialissed nation, in a jungle world, com¬ 
pulsory labor service is even more important than compulsory 
military service to an industrialized one. And the people of 
the West should know that when their leaders place economic 
restrictions on world trade for whatever reason and refuse 
loans and aid when and where needed they are ijiso facto in¬ 
creasing the ranks of compulsory labor. This is so because the 
necessary capital for industrialization is available from only 
two sources: from those who already have it and from the 
blood, sweat, and tears of those who do not. While it may 
sometimes be thought necessary to impose these restrictions, 
those who do so cannot claim any moral superiority for the 
evil flowing, in part at least, from their decisions to do so. 
But more important to the policy makers of the West is the 
failure of trade restrictions and the refusal of aid to prevent 
the industri^ization of the Communist countries. 

If poverty, ignorance, and bigotry are the basic causes of 
international tensions, and poverty the most basic of all, then 
the reduction of poverty as quiddy as possible is the logical 
starting point for a reduction in tensions. Expanded trade 
and increased aid at the world level are the generally accepted 
means for this reduction. 

The term trade is used here to include the exchange of 
ideas, persons, and cultural experiences as well as goods and 
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services. The material advantages accruing to all participants 
in expanded world trade through specialization have been so 
fully covered by scholarly treatises on the subject that they 
are now rarely questioned. The question still remains in tfaue 
minds of some, however, of what to do about the strategic and 
critical items of trade, even though the diffusion of scientific 
and technical knowledge is now so wide that such claarifica- 
tions are almost, if not completely, meaningless. It is here 
that the future exchange of persons and ideas might prove 
very significant as it did at the Scientific Conference in 
G^eva in 1955. As a result of this Conference it is now 
doubtful that any competent Western scientist thinks that 
spying was necessary to the development of the A and H 
bombs by the Russians, or will be necessary for them to keep 
abreast of future development in military weapons. Frequent 
exchange visits between the leaders, scientists, and teachers of 
the opposing blocs might not only serve to increase friend¬ 
ships but also might demonstrate the impossibility of impos¬ 
ing the system of either in its entirety upon the other. This 
certainly would be useful in discouraging the adventurers of 
both. Anyway it is extremely difficult for normal people to 
hate and distrust other normal people with whom they asso¬ 
ciate, and happily most people are still normal. 

While increased trade is strongly indicated and can con¬ 
tribute to world stability by increasing total wealth and re¬ 
ducing friction among peoples and nations, the process is a 
slow one. A massive economic shot in the arm is urgently 
required, and now, if the world would avoid war and/or 
tragic revolts everywhere. Perhaps the biggest mistake of 
the early postwar period was the closing of the activities of 
L^d Lease and UNRRA. Both made tremendous contribu¬ 
tions to stability and between them might have prevented the 
cold war altogether. 

Fortunately the world still has the legacy of this co-openb- 
tive spirit on a grand scale. No aid program since has equaled 
or even approadied these two in mobilizing the actual and 
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potential resource of the w<nrld. Marshall Aid, Fcdnt 
and other programs have helped aomer of course* but aU faai^e 
been handicapped by territoi^ or r^ponallimitaticms^ politi¬ 
cal strings, charity characteristics, or military purpose. Since 
the beginning of the Korean War most United States aid 
has been military in nature and as such does not qualify as 
econmnic aid at all. 

It is important that axi effort be made to recapture the 
spirit and techniques both of Lend Lease and UNRRA and 
it is proposed here that the United States take the lead in 
that effort As ui initial step it is suggested that the Presi¬ 
dent after appropriate consultations with Congressional 
leaders and through diplomatic channels, could offer before 
the next United Nations Greneral Assembly to match Ameri¬ 
can dollars with the rest of the world in a vast economic pro¬ 
gram to remove the worst features of international poverty. 
This program should not be made dependent upon, or sub¬ 
ordinate to, any existing aid programs, although in time its 
substitution for them might become acceptable. Under the 
aegis of the United Nations, this program, added to the 
numerous other social and economic ones, mig^t be expected 
to reduce tensions materially and at the same time enhance 
the prestige of the United Nations itself. And such enhance¬ 
ment is vitally important, for unless this world organization 
can gain the confidence and g^eral approval of the majority 
of its members, international co-operation must necessarily 
fail as under the League. This makes imperative its full sup¬ 
port by all the great powers as a minimum. Otherwise peace 
is alm^t certain to fail for organizational reasons, if for no 
other. 

What are the chances for international peace in the light 
of these discussions? Subject to acceptance of the conditaons 
which fcdlow, they are fair to good. After rather cdose obser* 
vatkm of the Bussian Communists m Germany through<Mrt 
1940-47 and study of their ecocwmio situation tor almost two 
decades, I am convinced that tile real danger of waar .^idtib 
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Buvm v^yi oome, if at all* after 1005. It stiU reqiures twenty 
ormoxa years to grow a soldier, whatever the political ssrstem, 
and it probably require three or four more “five-year” 
plans as a minimum for Russia to reach our present eooncunic 
strength. There are other factors supporting this tiiesis but 
these two are the most important. 

This gives tine people and leaders of the world a mmiirniTn 
of toi and perhaps twenty years in which to develop the 
spiritual qualities, the intellechial attitudes, and the political 
techniques of universal co-operation. Measured in terms of 
past achievements, this is a relatively short time, but if the 
necessity is recognized, then the rate of progress should not 
be too difficult to determine, or impossible to meet. 

Furst, however, it will be necessary for the leaders of all 
great Powers to recognize that all men everywhere, regard¬ 
less of religious beliefs or nonbdiefs, are basically—^per se— 
important in the scheme of things; that all men want to be a 
part of something which they consider larger than themselves; 
that each human being places a high value on his own life, 
however cheap life may be in the mass under a particular 
sj^tem of govenunent. 

Second, it will be necessary to recognize that Ihere is no 
single religious, political, or economic system adequate to the 
needs of all men at any given moment of time, and that some, 
often much, freedom, equality of opportunity, and justice 
can be achieved under different fonns of government. 

This is meant to suggest that Communism in a n>f>dified 
fonn may soon become one of these types of governments. 
Change is inevitable and a few students believe they can even 
now discern the outline faintly in the down grading of Stalm, 
the Tito-like struggles in Eastern Europe, and the inde- 
pendenoe of China. In fiieir view a two-party system of the 
rjg^ and left may evolve amnewhat along the lines of the 
two-paxty system in much of the capitalist world; but atffi 
withm the f nuxMwoi^ of a Socialist econcsny. 

Finally, it will be necessary to recognize lhat the nine- 
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teenth-oentury oonoept of unlimited national sarereigiity is 
no longer conaiatent with twentieth-century requirements; 
that the United Nations in its present or stnne modified form 
is just as ne^sary for national safety as traffic systems are 
for the motorists’ safety; and that there can be no national 
freedom, except that of license, outside intematHxia], en¬ 
forceable law. 

The creation of such an organization is the supreme dial- 
lenge of our times. The United States, because of its great 
inheritance (Magna Carta, Bill of Rights, Federal Constitu¬ 
tion), universal literacy, high material standard of living, 
and economic strength, has a particularly heavy responsi¬ 
bility to meet this challenge. But she will not meet this chal¬ 
lenge by making military alliances outside of the United Na¬ 
tions; by ignoring this world organizatk>n whether in the 
settlement of disputes in the Western hemisphere or in the 
administration of economic aid to the underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries; by opposing admission to the United Nations of the 
representatives of one-fourth of the human race; and by re¬ 
fusing to meet and discuss with any of the top leaders of the 
great powers the problems dividing the world. 

She will not meet this challenge by refusing passports and 
canceling visas; by employing political informers; by re¬ 
quiring citizens to incriminate themselves and acquaintances; 
by charging as Communist-inspired all international and na- 
tbnal efforts directed toward necessary economic and social 
change; and finally, by equating dissent with treason. Free¬ 
dom is her greatest asset and to deny it for any reason is to 
commit national suicide. 

The leaders probably have until 1970-75 in which to build 
this one-world of co-operative coexistence under law. WhQe 
file time is short, it should be enough with proper understand¬ 
ing of the problems involved, imaginative planning, and ^ 
souroeful leadership. 



IS DEMOCRACY TO BLAME? 

Bv WILLIAM G. CABLBTON 


F or the first time since the collapse of the Federalists 
and Federalist society, back around 1800, democracy 
is tmder tiiougfatful and systematic attack by a large 
number of representative American intellectuals. (The anti¬ 
democratic Southern inteUectuals of the 1850’s were never 
'epresentative of a major currmt in American tiiou^t.) 
These contemporary conservative American thinkers are 
blaming democraiT^ and “democratic mass man*’ for almost 
all the woes of our century. 

Some of the ills attributed to the rise of denajcratie mass 
man to power are the revolutions and the civil wars of our 
sentury, dictatorships, police states, the great world wars, 
acute tensions in international relations, creeping socialism, 
the evil of statism, the stereotyping of opinion, the dead con¬ 
formity of thought, the decaying of liberty, the decline of in¬ 
dividualism, the cheapening of politics, the sapping of educa¬ 
tion, the threats to theoretical science, the deterioration of 
standards, the weakening of spiritual and humane values, the 
loneliness and emptiness of twentieth-f^tury individuals, 
he vulgarization of the arts and literature. 

Whether they know it or not, many of our contonporary 
sonservative intellectuals and their imitators are playing 
variations on the theme of a book written early in the 1920*s 
.y a ripe humanist, Ortega y Gasset, Ortega’s “The Revolt 
of the Masses” was to have a powerful impact on p<fiiticid 
Biali'social thought, an impact which by mid-century had 
reached impressive proportions. 

The gist of Ortega’s theme was that the hieranhical so- 
cieiy of an earlier age had broken down and given way to a 
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fi^gfaten^ new acMdeiy dcmkiMed maiiia^ 

individueig had lived in elQae4m<t amH Krww y nwn i y 
Their personelities, Uteir loyeltka, end thrair ways, were 
rived from the personal and direct eaperfe pce of Hvnig; in 
close associatiott in primary groi^ whid^ were tied to tiie 
past through tradition and integrated w^ their ccmtatn- 
porary societies throu^ a class structure of reciprocal group 
responsibilities. However, the Enli^tenment, the Fxendi 
Bevolution, democracy, natitnsalisin, and industrialism had 
done dreadful things to societies and to the individuals idio 
composed them. 

Men had been uprooted from their assoeiatimial patterns 
of the past to become atomiaed, anonymous, faceless, and in> 
secure, wandering alone in immense and pagan national 
states. When contract succeeded status as the basis of eco* 
nomic and social life, men surrendered theirsocial souls for an 
empty, terrifying liberty. The freedom of contract of Locke 
had resulted in the mass man of Rousseau. T1:& rationalism 
of the Enli^tenment had resulted in the stale and flat faith* 
lessness of the Machine Age. 

Men had come to expect a plethora of consumer goods and 
comforts, and they weltered in a materialistic and gadgeteer- 
ing existence. However, ordinary men did not and could not 
understand the intricate technology and ecoix>mic organisar 
tk>n which made these possible. As their standards of living 
rose and in psychological compensation for their growing 
sense of insecurity'-Hmd this was the most disturbing and 
ominous thing about the revolt of the masses—they were 
substituting mass standards for the standards of the creative 
minority, whidi alone understood and made pmnible the 
theoretica] science upon which modem technology (kpended, 

' Fmr mass man was demanding not only that he enj^ ihe 
good things once reseired for the creative minority, hut thnt 
his SUMS stuidards beense the norm for alL This suhstitutii|g 
of naassstaiuilaidsforRiei^am^sr^of theistdligentaiidihe 
creative flbareatened in polities to bring (and hideed eyeshlr 
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IMainioaie uots of the world bad idieady brought) diapli* 
biihiRia^ aiKl Caesaxiam. It tbnateiied to inake a wi^^ 
of fiterature and Ibe arts. It thieatei^ the-i^ Hbexal and 
tbeoretieal educa^o, with its roots in the class societies of 
Westem Boirope, and ibis in turn Ibreatened the very found- 
ation of modem technological civilization itself, baaed aa it 
is <m theoretical philosopby and scimce^ 

Now I have stated the thane of Ortega in too summary 
and blunt a fashion, but I think 1 have been fair to its essence. 
The ronarkable thing about Ortega's view is the degree to 
which it has influenced important publicists today. Toynbee’s 
works obviously have been affected by Ortega, and, in vary¬ 
ing ways, so have Eridi Fromm’s “Escape from Freedom,’’ 
David Riesman’s “The Lonely Crowd,” Robert A. Nisbet’s 
“The Quest for Community,” and RusseU Eliric’s “The Con¬ 
servative Mind.” There are many others. With Fromm and 
Riesman, however, there is less nostalgia for the past and 
more earnest searching to And ways to reconcile Ortega’s 
mass man with a liberal society. 

Also closely connected with the thinking of Ortega are the 
New Humanism of Irving Babbitt and Paul Eln^ More, 
the Southern. Agrarianism of John Crowe Ransom and Allen 
Tate, the neo-Thomism of Mortimer Adler, and the New 
Criticism of T. S. Eliot, Ezra Found, and Kenneth Burke. 
The New Criticism has been suimnarized by Robert Gorham 
Davis as a way of thinking in which “aulhority, hierard^, 
Catholicism, aristocracy, tradition, absolutes, dogmas, and 
tmths beconne related terms of honor vdiile liberalism, nat¬ 
uralism, scioitiam, individualism, equalitarianism, progress, 
protestantiffln, pragmatism, and personali'fy become zdated 
terms of rejection and contempt” 

Indeed, Ortega is the most important source of the current 
ooiMlerr a t i v e vogue among American intellectaala, although 
be is citm unadoiowledged. Except for Toynbee, ^nhose 
pfafloaophy of history is miKh broader, Ortega is the most 
aclaflady mul the most widely infused with poetic in- 
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a^t and imaginatimo^ tiiemoaisiiggestzre, theinostpniTOeaF 
tire—and tbe earliest I have cnnitted mention of Spengltir* 
because Spengler has facets of thought uncongenial to Amer¬ 
ican conservatives. 

One of the latest critics of democratic process^ is Walter 
Lippmann. Lippmann’s “The Public Philosophy*’ b a plea 
for a return to “civility” in the conduct of public affairs. 
Many of the observations he makes were made over a quarter 
of a century ago by Ortega, but while Lippmann acknowl¬ 
edges later and lesser conservative thinkers, he does not ac¬ 
knowledge Ortega. 

Lippmann emphasizes the chaos which has befallen inter¬ 
national relations since statesmen and foreign secretairies 
have had to listen and respond to their mass publics. He con¬ 
trasts the long period of peace during the nineteenth century, 
when foreign affairs were still in the hands of trained diplo¬ 
mats, with the turbulent course in international relations dur¬ 
ing the twentieth century, when foreign relations have be«i 
influenced increasingly by newspapers, elections, and mass 
opinion. He points to the inability of statesmen, more and 
more concenied for their mass publics, to prevent war in 1914 
and to make a sensible peace in 1919; to tiieir even greater 
helplessness to prevent a more “manageable” situation from 
heading for war during the late 1980’s and to make peace at 
all in 1945. Mass opinion, it seems, b always too peaceful to 
prevent wars and too belligerent to make peace—or to put it 
another way, too peaceful at the wrong time and too warlike 
at the wrong time to be ri^t. It b indeed a horrible record; 
and if true, it b a terrifying indictment of mass participation 
in foreign affairs. 

II 

To ascribe the troubles of our time to dmaxuacy and mass 
man b superficial. Our troubles have deej>er causes. They re¬ 
sult primarily from the revolutionary dianges through which 
society b passmg, from the i>erplexmg and often ba£9k)S 
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tjempig to adjust life and values to the Machine Age. The 
crisis of omr times is deep-seated, prolonged, and desperately 
difllcult because the adjustments demanded are both the 
sharpest and the most pervasive in history. 

Utougfa more difficult, our age in range and depth of the 
readjustments required is comparable to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in Western Europe, when national 
states were being solidified, feudal society giving way to in¬ 
dividualism, contract being substituted for status, rational 
and scientific values were developing, and a pluralistic so¬ 
ciety emerging. During these centuries, there were fierce and 
cruel religious dvil wars, peasants* revolts, the EngUdi mid¬ 
dle-class revolutions, and the early wars of national balance 
of power entwined with ideological conflict. 

Some of the conflicting values of that age are still with us, 
and together with these are the additional ones which since 
have come out of the Enlightenment, the French Revolution, 
intensifying nationalism, deepening industrialism, and the 
challenge of socialism and Communism. 

In truth, the twentieth century is experiencing the cumu¬ 
lative impact of all the changes which have occurred since the 
breakdown of medieval civilization, and this makes the twen¬ 
tieth century historjr’s most revolutionary age in institutions, 
systems, and values. It is almost certain that die old homo¬ 
geneous societies are gmie forever and that we shall have to 
learn to live permanently in complicated pluralistic and 
heterogeneous societies. 

It is the fariiion now to look back on the democratic, col¬ 
lectivist, and ratkmalist prophets of around 1900 or 1910— 
the American Populists, muckrakers, liberals, progressives, 
and pragmatists, and the British Fabians—and to view their 
aspiratums for a more rational society as naive. But it may 
be that the thinkers of the twenty-first century will have a 
different verdict, for society is moving toward the higher 
living standards for all and the more rational values ravis- 
aged by the axfoat garde at the turn of the century. The road 
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haa proved inflnitdy more pamful iind 
emerging are infinitely iiKm ^iomplex and mbced aad nltfiti- 
grouped than these prophets foretold. If the end result is to 
be a kind of sodalism, it is certainly ‘^sodalian without the 
socialists.” What is emioging is as much a busmess ”oc^ec- 
tivism” as it is a socialist “odUectman.*' In spite of our busi¬ 
ness concentrates, our big unions, and our government con¬ 
trols, an astomshingly large amount of the market economy 
survives, even in '‘socialist” Britain. But in antic^ting the 
more ccdlectivist and the more ratbnal society (whidi has 
come to have a more rational respect for non-rationality), 
the tum-of-the-century hopefuls foresaw essential patterns 
of future development. 

During a time of troubles there is always a looking back 
for a Golden Age. (I am using the term *iime of troubles” 
not in the Toynbeean sense as prelude to disintegration but 
in the sense of painful transition to a new society.) Toynbee 
finds his Golden Age of Western civilization in the Middle 
Ages, as did Henry Adams. Russell Eiik finds it in the 
di^teenth century of Buike. Peter Viereck comes near to 
finding it, or at least the end of it, in the Age of MettemidL 
Friedrich A. Hayek finds it in the Manchester economics of 
the mid-nineteenth centiuy. 

This urge to discover a Golden Age is implicit in the con¬ 
temporary conservative picture of Western man of several 
centuries ago living contentedly in his guQd town or his com¬ 
munal village, in happy and inrimate association with his fel¬ 
lows in local primary groups, working at tasks which had 
personal meaning to him and whidh allowed scope for his 
creativity, tradition-hallowed and inner-directed. One is re- 
zn^ed of Arthur Bryant’s portrayals of the peasants of 
Restoration “Merrie England” perpetually dancing around 
their Maypoles. 

Moat of this is the veriest romantidam. A thier pictui^ 
would be of earlier Westom mm in squalor, working gtutd^ 
|hg boors ki drudgery, Ihring in pidnary groups don^natdd 






Vy ilMHrtmr or lord* curtostt'boon^ oad rapmtHiofi-diractod. 
lb aB tiieopiipliAim today on the dangers of centra li ga tion , it 
is well to remember that the most onerous ^rrannks suffered 
by most meo in history have been local tyrannies. 

In a tinie of troul^, the political institati(ai8 of society 
crmk and groan. One would not get ah optimistic picture of 
demoeisacy by reviewing the ojierstions of democracy just in 
times of crisis—^the fumbling of the Ccmtinental Congress 
during the American Revolution^ the terror and tyranny of 
the French Revolution, the frustrations of Lincoln during 
the Civil War. 


More significant, because covering longer periods of con¬ 
tinuous crisis, one would not get a fair picture of monardiy 
by merely reviewing how the monarchical institutions of Ed¬ 
ward 1 later bungled through the time of troubles of the 
Wars of the Roses or how the monarchical institutions of 
I^iilip Augustus and St Louis later staggered tiuougfa the 
time of troubles of the religious dvfl wars in France. We 
say that the Lancastrian and Yorkist kings of the Wars of 
the Roses were *Veak,’' that the Tudor kings of the follow¬ 
ing period of stability were '‘strong**; we say that the Valois 
kings of the French religious civil wars were “weak," that the 
Bourbon kings of the following i>eriod of stability were 
“strong.” 

In other words, in times of prolonged crisis political in¬ 
stitutions seem to come off badly, in times of equilibrium to 
come off weU. 

The countries where demoCTacy is the most advanced are 
iTiMking the transition to the new technolgical society with 
the least pain. Britain and the United States have suffered 
no twentieth-century civil wuv, no dictatorships, no police 
s t a trcs , no ocmoentration canips. Neither have Sca ndin a v ia 
France, except where these were imposed upon them by 
Nasi conquerors. Democracy aside, the transition to the fuH- 
iMrhiiM* gge fliho >ild be easier in these countries, for in them 
M;in<V T” tedmok^gy has bem devdopmg graduaHy for om-- 
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turieB, their industrial xevohitJoos are older, and preoedhy 
their industrial revoluticttis wca% several centuries of prejiara- 
toxy oommerci^ and mercantQe revolutions. 

It was in the “in-betweo)’* countries, in Ihose countries 
which had later industrial revolutions and a anall middle 
class superimposed upon essoitially feudal structures of 
society (in Gennany, Italy, and Japan), where futile at* 
tempts were made, by force and contrived monolithism, to 
combine industrialism with an hierarchical, integrated, and 
homogeneous society reminiscent of the past. 

And in the almost wholly backward, pre-industrial coun¬ 
tries whidi have gone Communist, force and monolithism 
are being used to get indxistrialism in a hurry; but this in- 
dustrialism-in-a-hurry is likely to lead ultimately to the ur¬ 
banized, numagerial-middle class, and pluralistic society. 

Everywhere—in the old industrial countrks, in the histori¬ 
cally “in between” industrial countries, and in the backward 
countries today feverishly striving to leap from backward 
agrarianism to modem industrialism in a single generation— 
there is the common trend (differing from country to country 
in historical timing, pace, and scope) to the mechanised, 
pluralistic, and heterogeneous society; but the transition, 
painful as it is, is less painful in the older industrial and 
democratic coimtries. 


Ill 

International relations involve situations over which gov¬ 
ernments have much less control than they have over domes¬ 
tic affairs. Therefore in every age governments have been ac¬ 
cused of more bungling in the conduct of foreign affairs. Not 
only were Walpole, the Younger Pitt, and Gladstone put 
down as failures in this area, but even Mfurlborou|^ and tiie 
great Chatham, in situations of extraordinary success, were 
exposed to merciless criticism. 

Lippmann points to the nineteenth century as having o(n»> 
ducted its foreign relations mo^ suecessfuUy than the twenr 
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tietfa oeEtbiry. To be sure, the nineteenth oenhuy was a period 
of expanding democracy, but Lippmann remmds us that in> 
tematknial rdations were still in the hoods of “notabilities” 
relativdy free frcnn mass pressures. But it seems to me that 
until near the end of the century it was world conditions 
'aiiidi converged to produce a relatively peaceful century. 
International affairs were “successful” more because of the 
sitmtion than because of the wisdom and freedom of the 
leaders. Fruice had been bled white by the Xapoleonic ad¬ 
ventures and was no longer able to challenge the balance of 
power. Germany was not unified until 1871 and until the turn 
of the century was in no position to challenge more than one 
power at a time. As Parker Moon has pointed out, most of 
the nineteenth century represented the peaceful interlude be¬ 
tween two grand periods of imperialism—^the interlude be¬ 
tween the old mercantilist imperialism of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and the feverish finance and industrial 
imperialism which gathered momentum after 1880. During 
most of the nineteoith century, the concentration on expand¬ 
ing industrial revolutions mside Britain, France, and Ger¬ 
many softened international tensions. It was not until after 
the new industrialisnis matured and competitively sought 
large markets, investments, and raw materials abroad that 
the world again entered a dangerous era in international re¬ 
lations. 

Now just how intelligent was the leadership of the “nota¬ 
bilities” who conducted the relatively simple international 
relations of the mid-nineteenth century? Let us examine this 
“successful” period at its very center, beginning in the 18JfO’s. 
In Britain, this was the period of Palmerston, and Palmer^ 
stonian foreign policy has become a synonym for bluster, 
fustian, and the needless sacrifice of human lives in useless 
wars* Pahnerstcai’s Crimean War was a wantonly frivolous 
dissipatkm of Britain’s national energies, for it b^gan over a 
pksyune quarrel about religious relics in the Holy Land, and 
ita only real justification—the presumed strepgth of Caarist 
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RuMia and tibe need to eurb thut aUengtb^waa liaaed on an 
exi^lgerated notion ef Bticsian power. 

At the same tone Pahnerstonian cono^ts ot fordgnpoU^ 
were in the ascendant in Britain, Napoleon IH capie to 
power in France. Napoleon's foreign policy was peculiariy 
perscmal and authoritarian, and it was one long reccwd of 
unsurpassed folly. Napolecai participated in the needless 
Crimean War for "glory.*' He helped unify and strengthen 
Italy at France’s very bade door and in the process alienated 
the Italians themselves, offriided the Churdb, and weakened 
Austria, the power which kept Prussia in diede. His diver¬ 
sionary war in remote Mexico further weakened him so that 
in 1866 he failed to help Austria in her crucial war with Prus¬ 
sia. After the phencnnenal rise of Prussia he still failed to 
unite with Austria, and in 1870, without allies and alienating 
Britain by his threat to Belgium, he invited the Prussian at¬ 
tack and even put in the hands of his chief enmy the "heroic” 
ultimatum which allowed Bismarck in his Enur^diqiatdi to 
turn world opinKm against the French. 

Indeed, the one example successful leadership in foreign 
affairs during the most central decades of this “successful” 
century was Bismarck, and toe question arises whether Bis¬ 
marck’s success was due to his own ability and the autocratic 
system in ^Kiiich he worked or to toe opera bouffe ineptitude 
of his adversaries. 

When Americans of the twentieto century think of aristo¬ 
cratic leadership in foreign affairs they think of Winston 
Churdtill. When they are discemraged by American or dem¬ 
ocratic leadership in the post-war world to^ say in effect* 
"Now ChurdiOl is an example of toe wi8d<Hn in foreign rela¬ 
tions that comes out of aristocratk: training and background.” 
In toe light of this attitude, it is well to renumber that there 
were more British leaders with aristocratio backgrounds 
faSed to see the Hitler mesnaoe than toose like Churchill wlip 
saw it It is also wdl to remember toat a majorily of toe 
art nf the X<ahor party, re pres e n tiDg non-saktocriiiic 
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. nenti, tihb m.# tiie Hitler mmace. Tbe Labor party dqpoied 
George Lcmsbury aa leader oi the party because of Ids 
flam at tbe my time the Conservative jMuty was sustainiog 
CSiambetiam. Moreover, those leaders in the British Labor 
party, like Attlee, who saw the Hitler threat, have also been 
aware of the deep anti-imperialist currents in the world. 
C^urdull, with all his awareness of Hitlerism, has been sin¬ 
gularly blind about Indian independence and about the neces¬ 
sity for making adjustments to tbe anti-imperialist revolu¬ 
tions, the most important single world movement of the 
twentieth century. In brief, Attlee and other non-aristocratic 
leaders, themselves the products of democratic backgrounds, 
were not only right where Churdiill was right; they were also 
right about other vitally important matters in foreign affairs 
where Churchill was wrong. 

Particularly trying times in international relations are al¬ 
ways thought of as frustrating, no matter the form of gov¬ 
ernment, the composition of society, or the social strata from 
which the political Elites emerge. The period through which 
Britain passed from 1798 to 1815 is not unlike the period 
through which we have been passing for the past twenty 
years. For over twenty years Britain faced a revolution with 
world rq>ercu8sions and a continuous and an acute threat 
to the balance of power and to survival. Ideological conflict 
and national balance of power were complexly intertwined. 
During this long period of sustained crisis, British leadership 
was aristocratic, and the governing Tory leaders se^ed 
fumbling, confused, and inept. The Yoimger Pitt himself 
died from tiie anxieties of leadership under such distressing 
circumstances. In retrospect, we can see that during that pi^ 
longed crisis British leadership was never as inept as was sup¬ 
posed at the time. The difficulties mostly arose out of the com¬ 
plexity of tbe situation rather than the stupidity of tiie 
leaders or tbe system they represented. However, tbe ,Tc»y 
leadership of Portiand, Perceval, and Liveipo<fl during (bis 
a^foi^tii^erisis is oertainty no shming^exanqde of tbe mperi- 
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ority of anstocmtic leadenhip over democratae leadeniiip. 

Most of tile difficult!^ of democratic leadersh^ in tibe con¬ 
duct of current international rdations are due not to the 
inherent defects of democratic leadership or tiie democratic 
system but to the unprecedented difficulties of the interna^ 
tional situation itself. Any tyiic of govemment or society 
would have enormous troubles trying to thread its way 
through the labyrinthine complocities of twentieth-century 
international relations. 

Twentieth-c»itury statesmanship in world politics has had 
to face three situations of incalcul^le difficulty. First, mod¬ 
em wars are fought as total wars, which stir whole popula¬ 
tions in a way wars of the past never stirred them. This makes 
peace and the restoration of a workable bidance of power 
well-nigh impossible at the ^d of such wars. We say that 
democratic pressures dictate the destruction of the enemy 
and prevent the restoration of a sensible balance of power. 
But it is not so much democracy as it is modem "technology 
which converts wars into total wars and excites the whole 
populations of the •victorious countries to irrational revenge. 
We say it is democracy that cannot make a rational peace 
because it was the democratic countries which won the two 
world wars. But the aulhoritarian countries showed no more 
disposition under modem conditions of total war—^perhaps 
less disposition than the denocracies—to make rational peace 
settlements on a sensibly restored balance of power. Cer¬ 
tainly the Japanese government whidi won the First and for 
a time the Second World War was the product of no dem¬ 
ocratic mass pressures, but Japanese peace settlements were 
as vindictive as Hitler’s. The Kaiser’s Gainany was no de¬ 
mocracy, but it was the govemmont of the Kaiser which sad¬ 
dled Brest-Litovsk on Russia. In designating our basic dif- 
fkailty to be *‘the technical surprise,” the fact that machine 
technology makes modem war total war, Raymond Aron is 
afar sounder guide than Walter Lippnuum. 

Second, suKie ldl4 the power balance in the world has. been 
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hli^y almonnal. Before and after 1914» China was in the 
throes of violent interxial revolutions and civil wars and hence 
unable to interpose any check on Japan. In 1912 the Turkish 
and Austro-Hungarian empires collapsed, and with their 
collapse went traditional ‘‘balancers” of Grennany and Rus¬ 
sia. Frendi policy after Versailles was often weak and vindic¬ 
tive, not so much because of democracy in France but because 
tl^ French could no Icmger ally themselves with Austria 
or Russia or both to check a revived Germany. Clemen- 
ceau understood the balance-of-power system as well as 
Fleury or Talleyrand had imderstood it, but the old balancers 
were no longer available—the Austrian empire was gone and 
Russia engulfed in C ommun ist revolution—and no new 
balancers had risen to take their places. 

After 1945, Russia rose as a threat to the West, not be¬ 
cause of Yalta, but because Germany and Japan, which had 
checked the expansion of Russia, had been rendered impo¬ 
tent. Thus within a quarter of a century all of the traditiwial 
check-mates to Russia—^the Turkish empire, the Hapsburg 
empire, Germany, and Japan—had been knocked out. 

As Germany and Japan revive, as China gains in power 
and possibly in independence, as the “third-force” nations 
like India gain in strength, and as nationalism gjrows in Com¬ 
munist countries, a new multiple balance of power probably 
will emerge. Then, in retrospect, democratic leadership will 
not be thought of as being as blind or as inept as many, in the 
midst of the cold war, had supposed. It has been democratic 
leadership in. the United States which has insisted on a re¬ 
vival of Gennany and Japan as power balancers. It has been 
democratic leadership in Britain whicb has pointed to the pos¬ 
sibility of making Red China an independent power factor, 
which encouraged India to be an independent power fac- 
torv and which has been alive to the advantages of using 
Titoism in Communist countries to develop more ind^iendent 
power balancers. 

Third, it has taken a long time to understand the nature of 
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1^ ideologicBl pew^ufckms of Ihe twitetkiih 
modi u stQl not tmderstood. The Ccanmoniit revohitkm^ ^ 
Fascist counter-revolutioiis, and the worldswule atttl>iin|^ 
ialist levohxtions of backwaxd peoples aie all distinct and 
yet elosely connected. The anti<-imperia]ist revplutiona in turn 
are a cOmbmation of natkHudismand indigent collectivism. 
Sometimes Communist revdbitions and anta-imperialist rev¬ 
olutions merge, as in China and Indochina. All of this is 
vastly complex^ and it becomes complodty compounded when 
ideology and national balance of power subtly intertwine, 
as tiiey have done everywhere. 

We may deplore the failure in the 1980’s of conservative 
leaders in Britain and France, ihe products of donocratmdec- 
tion processes, to check in time the Fascist and Nazi aggres¬ 
sions. We may also think foolish their hopeful expectations 
tiuti these “conservative” revohitkms would become bulwarks 
against Communism and stabOizers of the status quo. How¬ 
ever, such conservative misconceptions are at leftst compre¬ 
hensible. The situation was by no means as crystal clear in 
1085 as it appears now. The situation was unprecedentedly 
difficult to appraise accurately, and war-weary peoples and 
leaders alike wanted desperately to believe that Nazimo, when 
once entrenched, would become a stabilizing rather than a 
disruptive force. 

Cotainly most Americans did not understand the situa¬ 
tion any better. Aaneiicans not only did not at the time under¬ 
stand the compulsively ag^;res8ive nature of Fascism and 
Nazism, but they did not even understand the historically 
nHuh older and deeper socialist moven^ts. In 1918 George 
L. Record wrote to Woodrow-Wilson upbraiding the Presi¬ 
dent for not allying himself and his peace aims more closely 
to the labor and socialist groups of Europe. Sometime later, 
Wilson, in a aeries of conversations witii Stodcton Ajcsoi^ 
admitted that only in left-wing European gtoapa was there 
In. general any real sympathy fev bis peace aims; but he ad^, 
tiiat the Anuiriium pedpte wm imt psydadogicaBy 
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fdr\3fv«rt with European leftiam. If ibeie was 

xaitt liie inhered in Ihe aituation, in the diffemit bis^ 
' tcxrical and eultnral development of Noiih America from that 

Europe. 

Adinittedly» there have been times when I, too, have been 
indmed to blame mass democracy for our internationd pei^. 
When during the height of the cold war we seemed headed 
for a hot war which appeared to me avoidable, I often said 
to myself: “My own future and the future of my country can 
better be served by a Talleyrand, who understands power 
politics and social politics as these interlace in the world to¬ 
day, than by the mass of people, who can never be brought to 
understand this remote and complicated situation.’’ 

But where could we find a Talleyrand? Talleyrands were 
rare even in the old class societies and class diplomacies of 
the past, much rarer than the critics of democracy admit. In¬ 
cidentally, while Lippmann analyzes the “failure” of demo¬ 
cratic leadership in foreign affairs, he does not explain 1m)w 
“wise” leadership is to be recruited. 

However, on my own part the questioning mood about 
democratic leadership has never lasted long. Always, I have 
returned to the truer conclusion that our current difficulties 
spring not from democracy but from the inherent complexity 
of today’s intematimial situation. If there has been American 
failure, that failure is due to the lack of experience of Ameri¬ 
cans in foreign affairs, to the newness of their leadership, and 
to the heartbreaking perplexities existing in the world when 
they iocdc over the leadership. Americans, who because of 
thehr isolation and their international inexperience had 
thought of international relatbns in terms of moralisms and 
le gali f ms and not power, were suddenly thrust into world 
leadership when the power situation was unpreced^tedly 
difflkailt hecMise of the breakdown of the multiple balance at 
power and the consequent polarization of pow^. Americana, 
Vihd had rirtually no experience with ideological 
ailkKoe, <»me to the leaderrii^ when ideologieil cGoifi^.jn 
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stance, the novels of Maarie Cordli, Thomaa Dissoiv ^M[a*7 
Johnston, David Gmham Thranaa. Ndacm Pagc^ 

John Fox, George Barr McCutcheon, Bobert Chamhers, 
Booth Tarkix^rton. Since 1980, five Americans have received 
the Nobel Prise in literature. There is nradi less ydlow 
joumalion today than there was m 1900. The New Yoric 
Times today is incomparably better than any American news¬ 
paper existing at the turn of the century. The old North 
American Review, Century, and Scribner’s are gone; but 
Harper’s and The Atlantic remain; time is The New 
Yori:er; several solid quarterlies fill gaps left 1^ some of the 
old monthlm; and there is a vast array of arty, e^gperimental, 
axxmt garde, and serious “little mags.” With all its sins, Hol- 
l3rwood each year produces probably six or seven artistic and 
honest movies for the millions to see, and these are generally 
superior to the sentinmital and unsophisricated plays of the 
David Belasco-Lillian Russdl-Mrs. Minnk Maddem Fiske- 
David Warfield-Nat Goodwin-Maude Adams era, whkh 
were viewed by only a limited few anyway. What the average 
man saw at the turn of the century—if he saw anything— 
was “Ten Nights in a Barroom,” “East Lynne,” ‘“The Wages 
of Sin,” and “Tempest and Sunshine” I 

Many of our modem artists and poets and some of our 
novelists have cut themselves off from mass audiences by their 
abstractionism, experimentalism, Freudianism, surrealism, 
and stream-of-consciousness approadi; but creatively this is 
much to the good. More of the mass public will eventually 
catch up and understand literature and art in broader and 
deeper dimensions than formerly. 

It is possible that we are only a few decades away from 
another grand cultural climacteric. Such ages follow Im^ 
mid turbulent historical transitions. The Age of Pericles fol* 
lowed the transformatioQ of Attica from an agrarian to a 
. commercial society. The Age of Augustus followed the paia- 
ful transformation frcmi BepubUe to Empire. The Age of 
Elhcabeth foQowed the trhm fphs o f early -natkmalism cfver 
feudalism. Tbe Age of Louis XIV xepieaented the era 
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tenaud |>eMe fx^wmg the end of idiguus civil wan aiid liw 
eaAiUidimeipi of strong monarohy. The Age of Vicforia 
symbolked the interlude of stability foUowing the early ad¬ 
justments to tibe First Industrial Revolution. Very often the 
creative artists of a great “age” return to the preceding pe¬ 
riod of painful revolutionary transformation—^to the many 
social and individual frustrations of such periods—^for their 
nnJn themes. Usually the burst of literary and artistic crea¬ 
tivity wfakh we denominate an “age” is broadly coincident 
with the intellectual and philosophic synthesis which takes 
place following great changes in institutiQns and values, al¬ 
though in Athens the synthesizing Age of Aristotle came a 
centtury after the Age of Pericles. 

V 

All of this is not by way of minimizing the magnitude of 
the personal and social adjustments which must be made in 
this age of change. But the difficulties are not due to democ¬ 
racy and the rise of mass man; they are due to many causes, 
the most important of which is the cumulative impact of con¬ 
tinuous and constantly accelerating mechanization. 

We are now far enough along in the great transformation 
to know that the adjustments are being made. The result is 
the triumph of no single “ism” or point of view, but a mix¬ 
ture of many of these. The emerging American economy is 
not old-fashioned free enterprise; it is not an economy man¬ 
aged or administered by big business or big unions or big agri¬ 
cultural co-operatives; it is not a managerial revolution; it 
is not controlled capitalism; it is not the welfare state; it is 
not socialism. Instead, it is an astonishing mixture of all these 
things—and many other things too. There is increased gov¬ 
ernment plamung, yes; but it is more planning by induce- 
menit tham by direcTtion. Planning by direction means bureau¬ 
cratic centralization, economic in^ciency, and threats to 
liberty. Flann^ by inducemoit is plaiming througju the 
bucjget. Impending, taxation, interest rates, fivl mimeroua 
other polkiea. Phuming by mduoemeot is not a command 
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ttioDOtnyi it leaves tnudb of the msfket eeontan^ 

Politically, democracy is taiingcffi new and Imwdermeib- ' 
ings, and lifaeity is thought of in wider and more pod^i^ 
terms, in terms of both individual and social fulfillment. l%e 
developing new sciences of psydx>logy and antfarqp<^gy are 
giving us much more respect for personal and cultural difi'er> 
ences. 

Society is more self-critical than at any time in history, 
and creativity is not only individuBl and q)ontaneous, as it 
has alwasrs been, but it is also organised and planned. And 
there is fittle evidence that the development of the latter kind 
of creativity is impairing the former. 

Even the paralyzing international tensions of our time 
show signs of relaxing, and, in spite of the day-to-day crises 
through which we live, we may begin to diseem a jKissible 
new era for the world of the future, an era produced by the 
Pax Atomica, resulting from mutual tsprrors of nu^ear 
weapons; by a developing new multi-diplomacy', by an evolv¬ 
ing United Nations; and by Communism’s response to the 
growing complexity and the pluralization of groups Com¬ 
munism’s very industrudian is bringing about. Communism 
must either gradually liberalize to adjust to industrialism’s 
inevitable diversity or burst its rigid Marxist bonds. 

Democracy is the system of the future because democracy 
alone is consistent with the pluralistic and multi-group so¬ 
ciety which industrialism inevitably creates. All other tyi>e8 
of government are essentially oligardiic, and oligarchies rep¬ 
resent too few groups to satisfy modem pluralistic societies. 
Pluralism, too, means group diversity, and in group diversity 
inheres the process of chedcs wbidi provides liberty. 

After we have arrived at a new era of stability and S3mthe- 
sis, men are likely to look bade and give democracy too zmioh 
dredit for the successful titmsformation; jml; as today, in our 
time of troubles, we are ISkely to blame deibocncy too mudi 
for our frustratMms and oin: fumblhigs iuCwe grope our w^ 
tothenewage. ' ” '"'f' 
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SIX SONGS TO SILENCE 
I.Morfdng 

T HB world 18 winter to Hie root of flowers. 

The garden is a place of path and wall 
The sun comes out arrayed in half his powers. 
Of all the leaves not one is left to fall. 

The air and elms weave sti£9y empty cages. 

No branch anywhere bends with a bird. 

The sky perhaps will fall, grey as ages. 

All morning long only the wind has stirred. 
The river over-ni^t ran into stone. 

Over-night the windows halved the view. 

The morning world is winter to the bone. 

Yet my heart bums like June: I think of you. 
Winter insists how I must hold my breath. 
You keep my faith before as after death. 

II. Afternoon 

O NCE when the afternoon was low 
as the Are burning nearly out, 
and quiet deafened clock and window 
that rattled to tell what wind was about, 

I laid scnne kindling on the embered 
flames which asked, then, stronger wood, 
then burned for logs; and I remombered 
a happiness half understood 
in symbol of the dying fire 
kindled to life: what we have hcea 
to other; although desire 
is quieter than the dock between 
its seconds, quieter than the wind, 
as the heart is burnmg witii the mind. 
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lU.NigJU 

A fter tibe various geskires of the day- 
fade as the morning-glory closei^ 

All our little feats are put away, 

pride and pretense, our daily poses. 
We face the same arrival of the dark, 
tiie body dark with wearing, 
Similar in the silence we remark 

the need that ni^t alone will bless. 
We long to love in temperance of sleep 
the calm discovery that we are. 

Even as one out in the dark might reap 
ihe generation of a star. 

So I would turn to you when day is done 
To be the darkness waiting for the sun. 


IF. Dawn 


D awn may be called the opening of the light. 

Dawn may be called the closing of the dark. 
It is the start of day or end of night. 

It is a death-and-birth dividing mark. 

At dawn a world is just about to be. 

At daven my history is just begun. 

I hold my breath as one about to see. 

I hold my breath before the coming sun. 

At dawn a world dies in forgetfulness. 

At dawn my history passes away. 

I breathe my breath in a white sacredness. 

1 breathe my breath upon the verge of day. 

Dawn is this moment in the sky, the skies. 

Dawn is the time when I will face your eyes. 


F.Noon 


T hen when the sun at half its hours 
burned a rcmnd moment of the sky, 
so over-head that even the flowers 
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stood B8 shadowless as 1 

upon the worid arfiie 
in dw BtiU salvo of the sun 
bumingas whitely as desire 
before immaculately done, 

I knew the Noon bQrond this noon 
of hours stood at burning height, 
this noon its shadow, as the moon 
mirrors the sun for half the night, 
even as your heart is to mine 
itself the fire and the shine. 

FI. Evening 

S OON the dark will magnify the stars 
against the window as the li^^t. 

Dimming now, dies as fire chars 
into ashes cold as night. 

But now the fire roars its golden name 
warm as wine, brave and strong 
As if forever it would be a flame 

brighter than any night is long. 

Close to the flame I turn my open hand 

touching the heart the day has been. 
And by that sure caress I imderstand 

the hand must fold, the nig^t begin. 

I understand how brief the night will be 
Because I turn, 1 walk, I rush to thee. 

JOHK 7A2n>EL 

STARLIGHT 

G oing abruptly into a starry night 

It is ignorance we Uink from, dark, unhoused; 
ThSie is a glimpse of animal delight 
Before the human vision. Then, aroused 
To nebulous danger, we may look for easy stars, 
Orion and Ihe Dipper; but th^ are not ours. 
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These learned fields. Daik end IgniAanti 
Unable to see here vtiiat our fordbeers saw, 

We keep some feiv of random firmament . 

Vestigial in us, And we titink, Ah, 

If 1 had lived then, when the stories were made tq>, 1 
Could have found more likely pictures in haphazard sky. 

But this is not so. Indeed, we have proved fools 
When it comes to myths and images. A few 
Old bestiaries, pantheons and tocds 
Tnuislated to the heavens years ago— 

Scales and hunter, goat and horologe—are a!Q 
That save us when, time and again, our systems fall. 

And what would we do, given a fredb sky 

And our dearth of image? Our fears, our few beliefs 

Do not have shapes. They are like that astral way. 

We have called milky, vague stars and star-reefs 
That were shapeless even to the fecund eye of myth— 
Surely these are no forms to start a zodiac with. 

To keep the sky free of luxurious shapes 
Is an occupation for most of us, the mind 
Free of luxurious thoughts. If we choose to escape. 

What venial constellations will unwind 
Around a point of light, and then cannot be found 
Another night or by another man or from other ground. 

As for me, I would find faces there^ 

Or perhaps one face I have kmg taken for guide; 
Fi^fetched, maybe, IBce Cygnus, hut as fair, 

A^ a ccmsteUation anyone could read 

Onee it was pointed out; an enlightenment of night, 

Tbe way the pronoim you wfil tum dark verses bt^t. 

vrnuAK laaosKTH \ 



JOE CHRISTMAS: THE HERO IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 

Bt JOHN L. LONGLEY, JB. 


"A: 


RISTOTLE has not defined pity axid terror,” said 
St^hen Dedaliis. “I have. Pity is the feding wiiidb 
arrests the mind in the presence of whatsoever is 
grave and constant in human sufferings and unites it with the 
human sufferer. Terror is the feeling which arrests tiie mind 
in the presence of whatsoever is grave and ccmstant in human 
suff^irings and unites it with the secret cause.” Stephen's defi- 
nitkxi is appropriate, for differoit as he is from Joe Christ¬ 
mas, they are alike in being heroes who are distincily modem 
and vriio must make their way in a cosmos that u violmt, cha¬ 
otic, and absurd. 

Of course, not everyone will be wiUing to accept the word 
"tragic’* in connection with the works of William Faulkner, 
or, indeed, with anything in the literature of this century. 
Some readers do not like his work at all and say so. Many have 
confessed that they find it difficult to understand. The objec¬ 
tions will vary with the individual, but the major factors in 
the dissatisfaction are not at all difficult to discover. One fac¬ 
tor is the "difficulty” of the style; the non-stop sentmces and 
the obliqueness of presentation. In a very basic sense, the ulti- 
nuite meaning of the book has not readied the reader. Another 
factor, of course, is hostility: Ixistility to Faulkner’s region 
and/or his matter, or a simple quarrelsome disagreement wifii 
a view of life that is not the reader’s own. And much of the 


hostility has been generated by bad criticism. 

No purpose is served by rehearsing tiie mdanclioly and in¬ 
credible history of Faulkner criticism, but it may be helpful 
to posint out how the criticiazi arrived at its pres^ poa^tfon. 

at met intervals llie casually inserted adjed;^ 
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*‘tnigje^ b^gan to ereqp into Faulkner corilacuiia fairly cad^, 
tiie critics were largely ez^gaged in hot sniffing after the 
diglitest scent of deviation from either tfadr own particular 
sub-Harxian theones of sodo-eccmoniic detemunism or from 
tiiat view wfaidh insists that aU is for Ihe best in this best of 
all possible worlds. The deviations were not difficult to dis¬ 
cover, and the critics held them aloft witii loud cries of horror 
and dismay. But now the tide has turned, and Faulkner is 
finally est^liriied as a traditional moralist and is usually 
granted a ccnnprefaensive and tragic view of mankind. Most 
critics today would agree that Sutpen and John Sartoris, 
especially when viewed in their dynastic patterns, are tragic 
heroes in ihe grand and traditional classic mold. They are, of 
course, located in a remote and more “heroic” time, when pre¬ 
sumably there existed that scope of action and choice large 
enough for heroic gesture. There is some evidence that Faulk¬ 
ner is deliberately using the matter of Gredk tragedy, as in 
the names in the story of Sutpen. 

But Z do not for a moment wish to suggest that Mr. Faulk¬ 
ner is primarily interested in writing tragedy to prescription. 
There is probably no writer living who cares less what the 
professors say of his work. And, as we know, tragedy ground 
out in conformily to a set prescription has almost without ex¬ 
ception failed to become tragic. Tragedy is autochthonous 
and mantic, and set prescriptions for these conditions cannot 
be written; they must be achieved in another way. One is re¬ 
minded of Jane Harrison’s admission: “Great things in lit¬ 
erature, Gredc plays for example, I most enjoy when behind 
their bright splendors I see moving daricer and older shapes.” 
It is this kind of infinitely extended suggestivity, the waking 
of universal echoes, that the better work of Faulkner so con¬ 
spicuously has and the woik of so many modem writers—for 
instence, Arthur Miller—so conspicuously lades. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to radk Joe Christinas 

the bed of any one or another Procrustean theory of trag’ 
tdy and demand that he fit it It will, rathar, use tiie mudi 
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Weriadliod of hiDdsigh begin with the/ait accompUotihe 
tetpoaae the emotion which die better work Foulkz^ 
azouaes in the reader, and attempt to account for it. It is toy 
contention that this feding is the authentic pity and terror; 
the twin poles of tragic kathanis. 

But even assuming Faulkner^s possession of a tragic sensi¬ 
bility' and granting him the ability to shape it into art, how 
can the very long jump to Joe Christmas as tragic hero be 
made? There are jierhaps two possible approadies, and per¬ 
haps both of them should be used: to what extent is Christmas 
authentically tragic by traditional criteria, and to what extent 
can it be slKiwn that he is tragic by some entirely modem, 
different set of criteria which apply? Vastly oversimplified, 
the fnodem protagonist should be one who is typical of the 
age and not so remote from lypical human beings as to make 
emotional identification diflScult for the spectator. In some 
bi^y symbolic fashion, the modem hero must typify the 
major myths and problems of our century. In a cosmos 'vdiere 
all is chaos and all standards luive disappeared, he will very 
likely be destroyed as a result of his failure to define himself 
correctly in rdation to that comios. Lastly he must mibody 
the perpetual human constants which are the property of any 
age. Bypassing for a moment the very interesting second pos¬ 
sibility, let us examine Christmas in the lig^t of traditional, 
dassic tragic criteria. At first glance, this procedure appears 
unpromising. 

Granting his acts of persistence, his arrogance and pride, 
how can Christmas be called noble? How can he be said to be 
illnstrious in rank and fortune? Above all, how can a human 
so conditioned, so utterly predestined to violence and death 
ever be called free; free to choose and free to act or not act? 
It is my belief that this is precisdy the point. 

Aristotle awarded Ihe palm for claasic tragedy to tite 
“Oedipus Tyrannos*’ of Sophocles. If this is not quite Ihe 
same thing as saying that Oedipus is the most perfect ex- 
an^le of the tra^^ protagcmist, perhaps he will do for com- 
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IHixigim. Everyoaie JoKmi ]ib tlTOTj* at 
for h it Oise of inmies of hutoxy tbftt be bM :ghr«& Itk xi^tte. 

to the folklore of ptydiology. In ibat tame folklore^ in ^ 
modem world* we gire tadt agreement to Ibe belief that h)i> 
man free will it all but impotirible. In the Gredr world, once 
the oracle had spoken, who wat ever to hqpeletdy **predea- 
tined” at Oedipusf 

But, as everyone also knows, that is not it at alL To vastly 
oversimplify, Oedipus becomes tragic only because he does 
strive against the prediction. Resolved to know, he goes to the 
oracle himself and hears with his own ears the dire prophecy 
repeated. He runs away. His hubris lies not in the ninning 
but in boasting that be has escaped and has become king of 
Thebes by his own strength and cunning. His confidence un¬ 
broken, he is convinced he can save Thebes again as he did 
b^ore. He pronounces the curse on the unknown polluter of 
the city, and at the process of ferreting out the guilty one 
gom on, Oedipus' search becennes one of finding gtit his own 
identity. But even as the dark hints begin to accumulate, and 
JocBsta has guessed the troth, be boasts of his contempt for 
oracles and prophecy; his father is still alive and his mother 
is far away. He will trust only that god-like strength and 
cunning that has made him trrannos—‘*first of men." As the 
flawlessly plotted action unfolds, there comes the crushing 
peripateia: all along he had been nearer home than he knew. 

We could say that Oedipus* fault lies in trying to beat the 
rap. But again, ever 3 rone Imows tiiat his tragedy has to mean 
more than this; that this aq)enditure of human striving and 
adbievement and suffering has to stand for something grave 
and constant in the eternal human conditioD. It is very true 
that bis is tibe dassical hubris; the sin of pride and arrogance 
and bver-oonfldexioe in his own abQity. But far more to our 
purpose, we can say it is a failure to achieve self-knowkdge, 
A fahmre of sdtf-definitknii. Oedipus was saddled with an m- 
btedibl^ horribly inevjtalfle future; he bafl not: auriced for it 
had dene Doihing todes^elt; Jt,was all "dedded",]^/; 
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Jpbiiie lielVM BoitL Blit he penists* mod ddiiaodi to km 
tru^ Bemi^ Knox has noted haw in the ovigimd there is 
the Qonstaiifc cnidly ircmic intemimiiDlr of "Oedipus’* Imd 
“Oidi” ("swdl,** as with pride and arrogance) and "Oida” 
(**1 know”), words that are all too often in Oedipus’ mouth. 
At tibe hegi'^wii>g of the play there is too much that he doea 
opt know, and at the end there is too mudi that he does. It is 
in the interweaving of guilt and innooenoe, in the willing of 
his own actions against the pressure of his destiny; in the god¬ 
like insistence on knowing toho he is and in the crushing ruin 
that this knowledge brings him to, that the tragic glory of 
Oedipus lies. 

Consider another hero. About his birth there is mystery 
also. He too is spirited away as an infant because dreadful 
things are whispered about him, and he too is brought up by 
foster-parents whmn he leaves hurriedly for fear he may have 
kiUed his foster-father. In a very direct way, it can be said 
that his very b^etting caused the death of his real father. 
He brings terrible shame, agony, and death to his real mother. 
After a great deal of wandering, he returns to that part of 
the world whidi, unknown to him, was the scene of his b^^- 
ting and birth. Early in life he was given a free choice of two 
lines of ccmduct, one of which will remove him frc»n all dan¬ 
ger to himself. He persists in the other because it is necessary 
to the terms of his own definition of himself. He lives con¬ 
nubially with an older woman, who as a result of his drive 
toward self-definition dies a horrible death. The fearful ru¬ 
mors about him break out afresh. There is an old, mad vision¬ 
ary who ntftima to have special insight into the truth about 
hi^ and as a result, his fellowmm are convinced he is a ritual 
pollute in the community. Pursued by them, he is harried 
fUr days and is eventually sacrificed in a particularly horriUe 
ritual murder. He was saddled with an mciedibly horrible, in¬ 
evitable eurae; he had not asM for it and bad done npthmg 
to deserve It; it was all "derided” brfore he was bora. The 
adaend hero is, of course, Joe Christmas. 
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If the fall of Oedipua oranes aa tiie i^rect result of Ida 
terribly miatal^ idea of who he is and his insistence on Aid¬ 
ing out, then the death of Christmas is a result of his insist- 
enoe that he already knows who he is, and his persistence in 
the demand for the right to be himself; to live on Ihe terms 
of bis own aelf-definitkm. To state the paradox in another 
way, the classic tragic protagonirt such as Oedipus, Othello, 
Hamlet, or Macbeth rejoices in an existence vriiidi idlows him 
a superb scope of action in whidi to achieve aelf-realiaatian, 
including knowledge, even though in this same drive toward 
sdf-fulflUment he destroys himsdf. The modem tragic pro¬ 
tagonist, sudi as the heroes of a Dostoevski, a Conrad, a 
Kafka, a Faulkner, a Hemingway or a Warren must use all 
bis intelligence, his strength, his luck, merdy to travel the 
tightrope between Cosmic Chaos on the one hand and Cos¬ 
mic Absurdity on the other. He can trust in nothing, hope for 
nothing, and accept nothing at face value until he has tried it 
on the test of his own pulses. He may have heard of Determi¬ 
nism, but does not believe in it; in the face of those joyous 
theories of self-exculpation formulated by present-day psy- 
(hology and sociology which presumably give the individual 
the right to scream “It’s not my fault! It’s not my faultP’ his 
preference is mudi nearer the dreadful freedom of the Ex¬ 
istentialist: since existence is prior to essence, the individual 
is totally free, and totally accountable for his own view of 
things, for with total freedom comes total responsibility. 

In the case of Joe Christmas, Faulkner takes pains to 
make this freedtnn absolute. Hare we must be blunt: previous 
critical opinion seons almost never to have been aware of 
that freedom. Partly because, cme supposes, the term “condi- 
tkmatg^’ is zm>w a household word, it was decided that Christ¬ 
mas is the helpless victim of his own conditkming. But surely, 
it is obvious that the vvdkpringu/ allhisactiansishisr^usal 
to sutrender to that conditioning. The cmidtticming k wdd 
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dkiepiii 0 Dtedt but iu the first mention of b«y» Ins significant 
quality is lus rootlenaness, his freedom from the coshnnaxy 
restraiifis of job, properly, wife, dbUdren, and taxes. Straw 
bat on bead and raaor in podtet, he is ready for a journey of 
one mile or a thousand. 

One of Faulkner's clearest strokes of genius is in leavkig 
the question of Christinas* possible Negro blood unanswered. 
We, no one, will ever know if he has it or not. If he does have 
it^ the percentage is very small, which not only adds to the 
irony, but leaves him free to "pass" if he choose. Although 
various characters in the novd make statements, and very 
positive statements, about the matter, the author never ccmi- 
mits himself. Christinas is putatively a Negro child at the 
orphanage largely throuj^ the efforts of Old Doc Hines, but 
he is adopted and brought up as a white child by the Mc- 
Fadiems. ("He dont look no more like a nigger than I do," 
says a white character.) This is probably the most crucial 
point in the book: Christmas is free to choose what he will be. 
Precisely as Oedipus, he must find out who and what he is. 
One remembers a scene in the orphanage: Old Doc Hines is 
recalling how Ihe five-year-old Christmas has begun follow¬ 
ing the Negro yard-boy around: 

... until at last the nigger said. What you watdiing me for 
boyr an d he said, ‘How come you are a niggerf and the nig¬ 
ger said. Who told you I am a nigger, you little white trash 
bastardr and he says, ‘1 aint a nigger,’ and the nigger says, 
*You are worse than that. You dont know what you are. And 
more that that, you wont never know. You’ll live and you’ll 
die, and you wont never know....’ 

But he must know. As with his determination to keep his 
own name, and because he is free, he cannot let others tell him 
how and what to be. All his life, people attempt to force him 
tube ahat they insist he must be: MdEachem’s beating him to 
inculcate wor^p of the Molodi-Jehovah; Mrs. McEiacbem’s 
skinning attempts to make him as crin^^ig as hersdf; Jo- 
aima Buzden’s final insistenoe that he "become a nigger." Hb 
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me^od is active, lb tiw fifteen yean of vaoderii^ ibe ^4ie» 
life ae a Made man, Ihr^vtith Xj^proea, and as a viduU^ iiaaiit 
atteinptmg to live witii whites. But ultxuatdy ht chooi^ to 
be neitiier^e. wQl simply be himself. UntQ the very end, 
the oommimity cannot decide for sure idiat ^ is; their de^ 
distrust grows from his refusal to dedare hhnself one or tiie 
other, in a sodal pattern where this is the most iu^Knrtant dis* 
tinction of alL He will insist on his right to simply be; he 
has defined himself and has fought hard t<ft the definition. 
The murder of Joanna Burden and his own death are the 
fruit of that insistence. 

Granted he has freedom and dioice, what about rank and 
fortune? The hero, like Oedipus and Macbeth, makes his 
own. Christmas’ distinction lies in the strength of his proud, 
ruthless, arrogant, cold self-sufficiency, as i^d as that of a 
Ridiard or an Ahab, and nK>re adequate to the strain placied 
upon it than Macbeth's. As with any modem hero, the simple 
fact that he is still alive may be as much good fortune as he 
can expect. It is more important for our purposes to prove he 
is typically hmnan. 

Part of the difficulty in understanding Christmas again lies 
in tile form mid structure of tiie novel. The sequence of telling 
is sucdi that he is first seen as the utterly sinister alien, and is 
revealed early in the book as a brutal murderer. It is only as 
the flashbacks begin to unfold and we see him as a child and 
youth that we are made aware of his simple humanity. Pre¬ 
sented for the most part at a distance, his inmost thoughts and 
fedings are not often enough open to us, but at rare intervals 
a momentary flash of insight will give a total rev^tion. We 
see the denial of love and belonging in the orphanage and tiie 
beatings by McEachem, and the effect of these is of course 
cumulative, but one of the revealing flashes oconcs when he 
faettrs that his name will bedianged: 

'* I 

"fie ivfll eat my bread and he will observe my 
the straiup’ said. "Why should be not bear my namer' 

The vraa not lisfeeiimg* He was not bbtiiaedv BLedfi 
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it wu not bot. He didn’t even bother to say tb 
\uatK^ My name amt McEachem. My name m Chnrtmat 
Inhere WMBO need to bother about that yet There wu plenty 
of tune. 

We are shown the idyllic relationship w^ Bobbie, the 
stunted and no-longer-young waitress who is a working pros¬ 
titute in her spare time. His slipping awaiy from tihe McEach- 
em farm to be with her is part of his program of defiance, but 
it is truly, at least at the beginning, the adolesc«it*s first ten¬ 
tative awe-struck discovery of the body of the beloved and all 
its possibilities. Again, just before the dawn of the day on 
he wiU murder Joanna Burden, when the pressures that 
will compd either murder or omiplete surroider building 
past endurance, he muses: 


... it seemed to him, sitting on the cot in the dark room, that 
he was hoBuing a myriad of sounds of no greater volume— 
voices, murmurs, wli^ers: of trees, darkness, earth; people: 
his own voice; other voices evocative of names and tiii^ and 
places—which he had been conscious of all his life, without 
loiowing it, which were his life, thinking God perhapg and me 
not knonomg that too He could see it like a printed sentence, 
fullbom and already dead God loves me too like the faded 
and weathered letters on a last years’s bfilboard Chd loves 
me too. 


His humanity and perhaps even his own completely teagic 
awareness of his situation are revealed in that incredible wedc 
in vdiich we run with him while he dudes mobs, sheriff, dep¬ 
uties, Lucas, and bloodhounds. All that has gone before 
in &e novel is brilliantly recapitulated as Christmas, still 
wrapped in the rags and tatters of his sdf-sufihdency and 
j^dde, works himself slowly away from the violence of the 
attach on the Negro diureh toward his tragic reccmdliation 
with his fate, his acceptance of the price of the risk of the 
ho^wi^condition. The incidents of his life whidi have "pre¬ 
destined’’ him toward the proud denial of his own humanity 
tfss e^oed. Aware, as pohi^ never b^ore, of the rimpte 
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joy of nierely being alive and breathing, he wstdiea anotiier 
day begin: 

It u just dawn, dayli|^t; that gray and lonely suspenuon 
filled with file tentative and peacefifi waking of bii^ The 
air, inbreathed, is like spring water. He breathes deep and 
slow, feding wifii each breafii himself diffuse in the neutral 
grayness, becoming one with loneliness and quiet that has 
never known fury or despair. ‘That was all 1 wanted,* he 
thinks, in a ;^et and slow amazement. ‘That was all, for 
thirty years. That didn’t seem to be a whole lot to ask in thirty 
years.* 

Perhaps the right to live one’s life is not too much to ask., 
But Christmas’ dilemma is the truly tragic one. He is caught 
not between clear>cut right and wrong, but between right and 
right. Rejected, feared, hated; he has sought and been proud 
of that rejection and fear; but pushed too far he has gone too 
far, and unable to reconcile conflicting responsibility, he has 
committed a brutal murder. Now he must accept responsi¬ 
bility for the freedom of choice he exercised in his actions and 
pay the price of that freedom. But, because he is truly tragic, 
he will not practice a mere lethargic passivity, and wait for 
the men with the dogs to come up and shoot him. He will ac¬ 
tively seek his human reconciliation; his problem is how to 
begin to get back inside the human community. It is not easy; 
he has been isolated for too many years. He waits in the dawn 
for a farmhouse to come alive and fiie men to leave for the 
fields. Then he approaches the farm wife, who recognizes him, 
and he quietly, frc«n a respectful distance, asks: “Can 3 rou tell 
me what day this is? I just want to know what day this is.*’ 

Even though the wUte wmnan sends him away, the sym¬ 
bolism is dear. He wants to begin again by re-accepting the 
limitations of one of the most human and communal mven- 
tioDs: time. The next stq) involves a basic human need and 
SQdal ritual. Having violently rejected the off«r of food on' 
a number of symbdic oocasicms, he approaches a Negro 
calnn to adc f or a meal. 





He waa BittaM at a table, waiting, thinking of nothing !n 
imemptine^t a sueiKxfiUed with flight. Then there was food 
hefore hin^ appearing suddenly between lopg, limber blade 
hands fleeing too in the act of setting down tlu: dishes. It 
seemed to h& lhat he could hear without hearing them wails 
of terror and distress quieter than sighs all about him, with 
the soimds of the chewing and the swallowing. Tt was a 
cabin that time,* he thought. *And they were afraid. Of Ibeir 
brother afraid.’ 

This is not enough. Rejected and feared by Negroes as 
well as whites, he shaves himaelf carefully with the razor, the 
murder weapon, and strikes across country to Mottstown. 
Given a ride on a wagon by a Negro youth who does not 
know who he is, he reviews his life: 

... he is entering it again, the street which ran for thirty 
years. It had been a paved street, where going should be fast. 
It had made a circle and he is still inside of it. Thou^ during 
the last seven days he has had no paved street, ^ he has 
travelled farther than in all the thirty years before. And yet 
is still inside the circle. 'And yet I have been farther in these 
seven days than in all the thirty years,’ he thinks. ‘But 1 have 
never ^t outside that circle. I have never broken out of the 
ring of what I have already done and cannot ever undo,’ he 
thinks quietly, sitting on the seat, with planted on the dash¬ 
board before him the shoes, the black shoes smelling of Negro: 
that mark on his ankles that gauge definite and ineradicable 
of the black tide creeping up his legs, moving from his feet 
upward as death moves. 

One is tempted to abandon the story for the fascination of 
peeling back the layers of meaning in the symbol. At first, the 
obvious meaning seems brutal and shocking, but it must be 
recalled that for thirty centuries or so the black-white, light- 
dark, Apollonian-Dionysian, rational-irraticmal oppositiem 
has existed in Western civilization. If this were the oifly 
meanings its use would be forgivable but little more. It fliould 
be remembered that Christmas gleefully exchanged his own 
shoea for these, worn by a Negro wmxun, to throw tiie blood¬ 
hounds off the scent. (At this stage Cluistanas, like Oedipus, 
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is fuO of devices.) Btit tbere is sixdiher , 

important. Now, completely alone, he is feaind and le^yeet^ 
by black and white alike. Urged on by tibe frantie gieddl hf 
Lucas Burch and the fanatic madness of Old Doc Hines, the 
iniiite community considers him a Negro, hunts him as a 
N^fro, and win lyndi him as a Negro. Ccmtimiingto wearthe 
shoes, he looks at that maik .. moving upward from his 
feet as death mores.” No one has ever been able to compel 
him to choose, black or white; but now the murder is the re* 
suit of that refusal. While choice of action ranains (which 
may not be long), he will choose his means of reconciliation. 

Had he chosen sooner, or had he merely gone away as he was 
also free to do, Joanna Burdoi would not be dead and he 
would not be about to die. As surely as he sees the bladcness 
(his acceptance of Negro status) creep up his body, as surely 
his body is sinking into the darkness, the extmction, of deatL 
He walks quietly about the streets of Mottstown until be is 
captured. 

At this point only the last of the tragedy remains to be 
played out It may be felt that Christinas is unable to sustain 
bis resolution, that his breaking away from the officers only 
to be shot and castrated by Pen^ Grimm is an artistic defect 
on the part of the writer. But Oedipus and Lear have mo- 
mmits toward the end when the old rage and arrogance blase 
out; Antigone, St. Joan, Bidiard, aU have moments when 
human fear of absolute extinctiDn overwhelms human in¬ 
tegrity. The moment is there for a conscious artistic purpose: 
to give us that ultimate awareness of pity and terror by re- 
naiinding us that the protagonist is not a ^llow tragic mask, 
hut a living human being only a little less ludty than om> 
selves. And there is a furtfaermeaning; free to the end, Christp 
mtu has held on to his life until the proper momait has come 
to give it, the moment most ffiled with meaning. 

As Gavin Ste^iens aays,. no one will ever know 
Qiristmas hc^»ed for freon H^fower, but that it was the 
in hit blood that let him rim Imt wimld not kt hhn 
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Cftiu^with^ StepbtmbM bu ophiAmot CbrutmM* orig^ 
$B do^ Tstiodf ottiers, but by this time it does not teem to 
matter. meaim^ has tak^ on almost universal signM- 
oance. It is the light^dark opposition that is in the blood of all 
of us; the savage pull between bright rationality and the iii- 
stinctiveness and bestiality of the darkness that leads to £]> 
rationality and dealh. 

Few scenes in modem literature have the speed and in'^ 
evitable onward sweep of the chapter in whidi Percy Grimm 
pursues Christmas and kills hkn. Taken merely as tibe realis* 
tic evocation of a scene, the writing is superb: the shots, the 
shouting; the blind nishes and clotted confusion of the mob; 
the added detail of the fire siren, a characteristic sound of 
our time, screaming the rise and fall of its meaningless mes¬ 
sage; the early resolution of the pursuit into a personal con¬ 
test between Christmas and Grimm. The rendition of Grimm 
as a type is as merciless as anything of the sort ever done. He 
is Faulkner’s equivalent of the classic Nemesis or the Furies; 
machine-like, unerring, impeisonal, mindless. 

As the narrative continues, Christmas runs into High- 
toweris house stiU holding the pistol he has snatdied up on 
the way. He could kill Grimm easily, but with nothing more 
to lose by on additional killing, he does not; this is his final 
gesture of human reconciliation. Grimm empties the maga- 
sine of the automatic into Christmas’s body, but this is not all. 


When the others reached the kitchen they saw the table 
fiung aside now and Grimm stooping over &e body. When 
they approached to see what he was about, they saw^ that the 
man was not dead yet, and when they saw what Grimm was 
dcdog one of t^ men gave a choked cry and stumbled bade 
into the wall and braan to vomit. Then Grimm too sprang 
ba<^ fiinging behind him the bloody butcher kz^e. *‘Now 
yovfu leave white women alone, even in hell,” he said. But the 
aum cm th^ floor had not mov^. He just lay there, with bia 
ejm and empty of ever 3 rthing but consciousness, and 
toinrilfing,« shadow, abrat bis mouth. For a long mo- 
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he lodced vp at them with peaceful and rnifathcwadiif 
and unbearable eyes. Then bis face, body, aU, seoned to cd- 
lapse, to fall in upon itself, and frenn out the slashed ^garments 
ab^ his hips and loins pent black blood seamed to rush 
like a release breath. It seemed to rush out of his pale bodv 
like the nidi of sparks from a rising rocket; upon blao: 
blast the man aeaoaed to rise soaring into their memories for¬ 
ever and ever. Th^ are not to lose it, in whatever peaceful 
valleys, beside whatever placid and reassuring streams of 
old in the mirroring faces of whatever chilm^ they will 
contemplate old disasters imd newer hopes. It will be thae, 
musing, quiet, steadfast, not fading and not particularly 
thresud, but of itsdf alone serene, of itself alone triumphant. 
Again from the town, deadened a little by the walls, the 
scream of ^ siren mounted ‘toward its unbelievable cres¬ 
cendo, passing out of the realm of hearing. 

They are not to lose it/ iior, I think, are we. In Stephen 
Dedalus* terms, we feel pity and terror to a degree that is al¬ 
most unbearable. No (me loiows why we feel these emotions, 
or even less why the tragic spectacle is so compelling. It may 
be that it is better that we don’t know. Behind the stark shapes 
of Grimm and Christinas outlined against the blinding lig^t 
of August we seem to see the darker shapes of human sacri¬ 
fice and mutilation that go back beyond the earliest human 
history. Certainly, as Nietzsdie claimed, the tragic emotions 
lurk in the dark, irrational part of the blood, and very likely 
the rational mind wants nothing to do with them. “Pity is 
the feeling which arrests the mind in the presence of whatso¬ 
ever is grave and constant in human sufferings and um'tes it 
with the human sufferer.” We feel with Joe Christmas be¬ 
cause he is the modem Everyman. In a cosmos where the 
only constants are absurdity and instability, we have the 
right to expect anything except rationality. Any one of us 
could beccmie the victim. His suffering far transcends the 
time and place and means Faulkner has used, and comes to 
stand for everything that is grave and constant in the human 
oondition. 

“Terror is tlw feding whidi arrests the mind in the preaenoe 
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o£ fdiatioev’er is gnye «zid comstazit i& human mflerittgs and 
unites it ivjtth the secret cause.” The union with Ihe secret 
cause b almost as terrible as the suffering itself, because it 
gives a moment of true insight into ourselves. Part of this 
insight is perfectly symbolized in “ Lig ht in August” when 
the dying Hightower, in a scene that migdit have ccnne straight 
out of Dostoevski, is working himself toward complete self- 
knowledge. As the wheel of his memory turns on and on, he 
comes to realize that his own cold selfishness, his absorption in 
the Confederate grandfather, has caused his wife’s disgrace 
and death. As the crowd of faces in his memory struggle to 
come into focus, one of them becomes the dead face of Christ¬ 
mas, but the focus is not dear; another face is struggling with 
that face, struggling to become dear and be recognized. Sud¬ 
denly it emerges: it is the face of Percy Grimm; gunman, 
mutilator, avenging fury, lyncher extraordinary. Hightower 
never saw either of them before the l3mdiing, hut their terrible 
failure and terrible guilt are somehow the direct result of his 
own failure to live up to his humanity. Somewhere at the root 
of the secret cause of things as they are, we are all related; we 
are all involved. We are all responsible because we are all a 
part of mankind. So far as the rational mind goes, the union 
wiili the secret cause is a moment of awareness, of realizing 
that grave and constant human suffering is truly constant. 
Once we achieve this awareness, the acceptance of the tragic 
human situation, with all its absurdity and irrationality, be¬ 
comes possible, and with the acceptance come the emotions of 
peace and tranquility. 

Tet tibe union with the secret cause has another side, whidi 
is less oommoidalde. This emotion, which we are not so will¬ 
ing to let swim up to conscious awareness, can be curtly put 
as “There but for the Grace of God....” The hero has fallen, 
but we, for the moment at least, are safe. Let sodety pick its 
victims as it pleases, so long as the victim is not I. It is in 
just this area of playing upon our deep, instinctual fenra and 
misgivmgs that Faulkner has succeeded in achieving favor* 




tble comporisofi with dn—fc tmg^. It wat 
put the Furies believably on tlie stige^ but Fail^lkiidr ibutet' 
the perfect eguivaleiit in the lyndi fflob« whiriuhi one Way ur 
another elicits a strong emotion in all of us, or better sl^,a 
n^ed one. In an age where the very name of Oedipus has 
been explained away, tamed, and embalmed'in the clinie; 
where almost no one can truly fed why Macbeth should thiidc 
the murder of a king to be so mudi worse than any murder, and 
where no one believes in such an absurdity as an ancestral 
curse, the beholder is simply asked: “Did Joe Christmas in¬ 
herit a cursef’ Or rather, it is not necessary to aric, since we 
know. Faulkner has lued the subconscious fear of mutilation 
and distrust of miscegenation that lurks in all of us, the love 
of and response to violence and death, the siniultaneous love 
and hate of the loved (me, to arouse these emotkms or thdr 
equivalents in us. We love the violence and evil because we ac¬ 
quiesce in them. No doubt these amotions are despicable, but 
no doubt the emotions aroused by the spectacle'of what 
Oedipus had done wore despicable also. The doctor who 
tamed the legend of Oedipus and rechristened it a complex 
only found out very late what the Qiristian world had kxmwn 
all along: when there are guilt and filth in the human psyche, 
the only possible remedy is to cast them out. 


in 


This essay has dealt cmly with the analysis of Joe Christmas 
as a modem tragic protagcaiist. It has hardly mentioned the 
many other excellences of the novel “Light in August,** leav¬ 
ing completely out of consideration the tragic situations of 
Joanna Burden and Hightower, who are also classic ex¬ 
amples of the tragedy of isolation, strong complementing the 
situation of Christmas. This study does not bring the very 
skfllfnlly handled elements of humornr amiic reli^, nor even 
npMntkm by name Lena Grove, who is Faulknei^s equivaloit 
■ii the Sbakespearum ncmn of humanity. There is no mention 
of ^iByrcm Bunch, who is as stn^li oondc heso as Christntas 








But &ey aiexiot pro^fy nutter for tlie si^ 

Trnditioii ti^ us that the Gredu demanded t^teaeh tril¬ 
ogy aubmifted in the great dramatic contests be acocunpaoied 
by anmitrageous and lewd satyr-play, wbidi preferably would 
burlesque the very dements and events just presoited as 
tragedy. Pediaps some such comic relief is essoitial. Afto* 
the' famnan emotions have endured all they can, after the 
katbanis, something has to sustain us until we can touch 
down on earth again. Perhaps this is the explanation of the 
bawdy, almost folksy humor of the Lena-B3rron episode in 
the last chapter of “Light in August,” so often dismissed with 
bewflderment or anger as an uiistic botdi. The direct experi¬ 
ence of pity and terror is a little like being caught up in a 
cyclone, or to use another metaphor, like being at the heart 
of what goes on in a tfaermonudear e:q>losioD. In oonten^plat- 
ing the question “When will I be blown upf’ tiie author of 
“Light in August” has always been willing to risk a small 
side bet on mankind. This risk and this faith are also a part of 
the tragic paradox. The Greeks knew, as did the Elizabethans 
after them, that once the mushroom cdoud has blown away and 
the fallout has ceased to fall, there is always that continuing 
residue of humanity. It, as the author wcnild no doubt say, 
wfll endure. 





GEORGIE 


By PHYLLIS ROBERTS 


SORGIE came miming out of the chidcen yard, 
hia face joyous, his voice glad. 

“Papa, papa,” he shouted to the man far out in 

Papa saw the windmilling arms and turned the tractor in a 
bouncing arc toward G^igie. You wondered how Papa con¬ 
trolled the tractor. He was ik> bigger than a minute, a tiny 
stitch being sewn on the immense April sky. Papa could not 
hear Georgie, but he knew he was calling to him. 

“I'm coming, Georgie boy,” he said into the rainrinsed 
blazing air. 

He opened the throttle and the blades broke the sod into 
a raging surf. Papa knew Georgie could not hear him, but 
when he waved G^rgie’s hands instantly dropped. Georgie 
hustled back into the chicken yard and opened another coop. 
A babble arose, hens hig^t^ped to the ledges and capsized 
shrieking to the ground. 

“Papa,” Georgie cried, and he threw back his head and 
laughed, “come and see.” 

Georgie had a round pink baby face on a big body that was 
out of kilter as a barnyard goose. His eyes were faraway 
discs spinning in a perpetual nowhere, the color had ccane 
loose from the sky, two round blue lakes surprised in the 
mpty landscai>e of his face. BUs bro# was latticed by straw- 
coldred hair, his mouth had an huiocent, wondering, tasting 
air. He was the prince of that sunny king(k>m wl^re human 
furies never blew out the dazzling l^t of morning, pushing^ 
bade worlds, {danets, stars, peeling the little mittened burrs 
of seasons and nature with bokf hands, eating the kemds of 
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his single experienoe. None of the foieven were born in lum; 
his affections were nncissped as drifting clouds. Only Papa's 
face spell^ love. Sex and flowers were all the same to Georgie. 
Birth was a t^pest in a pea pod^ it hurt no one. Death was 
sleep's face in a glittering mirror, if it was anything at all. 
He remembered nothing of yesterday but Papa. Each day 
perished without the blur of a connecting tissue, eadi morn¬ 
ing was a new world to open like an egg. Georgie was thirty- 
three that year. The clock in his brain had stopped early, 
maybe half past six. 

Papa had started fanning with a team. Now he reined up 
the tractor under an orchard apple tree, got down, stmrted 
moving. Papa moved fast, little short, kicking steps, as if time 
was on his heels. He had had to with wife, daughters, two 
grown, Georgie, farm, good days, bad days. Papa’s blue esres 
were G^rgie’s sa3dng verbs, come, go, plow, pay, many 
more, dianged from youth’s soft syllable to bone bri^t. He 
saw what had happened. The henhouse doors were all open. 
'The drowsy orchard was going off like rockets, churning with 
feathers. Leghorn pullets kept exploding through the gate 
like geysers of popcorn. Papa walked into it, calling Georgie. 
Georgie was now too busy to answer. Papa kept walking. It 
was like going upsidedown into a tree of white blosscxns and 
dose green foliage through which the tiny slits of red cocks¬ 
combs whirled in a sea of blue sky. Dandelions got mixed up 
in it too. Papa became immobilized by the dazzle of whiteness. 
Georgie was plunging, pigeontoed, blithe as a bdl toward 
him. He ran up to Papa, dearly delighted. 

'Xissen,” he said dose to Papa’s ear. “Lissen, Papa,” he 
cried in his choir boy tenor, sweet and senseless as a summer 
bird. 

*T hear, Georgie,” Papa sold. 

; I So much was going on around Papa, he couldn’t gd; his 
puEzled feet to move. 

“Georgie,” he said, looking straight at Georgie, “we gotta 
catch the duckens.” 
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Geofgie*< eyes aeemed to gulp down Fapa, he mimitjeftlltiai 
wexknmau. 


'*Catdi aot” he said. 

Neither of them mcnred. Mama bad heard the ccmamotkm. 


The bade screen door had hardly closed bef(»e Mama lit on 
them like a honey bee. There was still some daix in her hair. 
When she was a young girl the bee velvet brightness had been 
on her. Age wore the velvet thin, exposed the coarser thread. 
Mama’s face kxdced as if smneone very important who had 
been invited to the party had not come. She had set a plate 
for happmess, but she hadn’t learned like Papa to say “Lo 
here and lo there” and then go the way the wmd blew. She 
would have been witty if she had known how. So she was tart 
as a green plum, pretty sennetimes even now as a backward 
glance on a gold brown October. 

”Peace, peace,” she lunented, ”is there no peace? What 
has he done now?” 

She saw what had been done. She had to be told,'a double 
misery. 

”Sharae,” she said to Georgie. 

A wind was blowing through Georgie's eyes; he towered 
over his tiny parents. 

“Pretty,” he shouted. “Gonna get my color crayons.” 

Making pictures was like unwrapping toys to G^rgie, he 
played with them all the time, pictures grew out of his fingers. 

“He is gonna make pictures,” Mama said bitterly. “How 
did this happen? Take your eye off him a minute something 
hi^pens.” 

“He let out the chickens,” Papa said. He looked l&e a 
wnall boy emerging from a daric, summer glade. “Who knows 
why?” ./ 

“Stmart that way/’ Mama said. 

Mama’s voice s^ the bolt in ^e latdi, said catch a thief. 
llama^dM not throw Geoigie to the wefivee’ black night, cmly 
kbe wae not proud of 1^ the wa|^ Papa was. Couldn’t Pap* 
. hear the echo of laughter and pity in the town. The ar^ 
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; wmt unmortued in C^eorgie. Sometimdii 4l>e 

£clt guil1^» as if Geoigie was a sin. Was God lau^^iingf The 
tboog^ was «hi itself. 

Gcorgieeaiine hallooing down the lane from tlie iKiuse, wav¬ 
ing his crayons and drawing bo<^. Mushy kneed as a spaniel 
he eoQaps^ to the ground and hooting to his parents. 
Then in a fieroet untroubled daze he began to mAlc» his pic¬ 
ture. AH of this had brought fr^ panic to the hens. The 
roosters were beginning to unwrinkle an old page with the 
word flight on it, trying to say it to the little, tightly laoed 
wings. Some of them hung from brandies, their eyes, ccnnbs, 
claws shining like beads. 

“We best get them up,” Muna said. 

Papa became suddenly brave and strategic as a fox. 

"We leave ’em till morning,” he said. “They ain’t smart 
enough to figure out the fence. Quietly in the morning I will 
get than up.” 

“A pound off each of ’em,” Mama said bitterly. “You might 
as well give up for the day. It’s near supper time. 

“All the time,” she grieved, “with nothing in it. Just go¬ 
ing al(xig behind Georgie. Maybe if you’d said no to him 
once.” 

Papa’s curly lips tightened. 

“It wouldn’t matter. Yes and no are all the same.” 

“I’m going to the house,” Mama said. 

Papa gazed after her and then went over to Georgie. 
Georgie’s picture had a lot of excitement in it. The diickens 
were racing up the trees into the sun. Georgie’s colors had 
bravery, the diickens were precise and animated, the sun was 
turning on ydlow spokes. 

“You draw good,” Papa said. “I should get you drawing 
lessons.” 

* ‘ Geofgie snorted. There was still work on the picture. 

“Georgie,” Papa said, making Georgie hear, “wait right 
betiefor Papa. Stay with Ihe chickens.” 

Semadel^ voioe aiduspCT, “Real qmet.” 
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6eoz|^ lifted his eyes aad mesiMrized Papa's face; 

*‘Ali rigbV' he ^idiispered. His mind buried itself in color* 
He picked onuige» dotted the sun like an‘T*. 

Papa diAperoned the tractor to the stable. Inside the staUe 
it was dartc as spiked ferns, ftdl of pasture as s.<x>w*s breath, 
the memory of forty summers tumbled in the hay. Papa 
wrinkled his iK>se, feding pleasure. He stepped nimbly over 
the hay rack and went back up the lane for Georgie. Every¬ 
thing had quieted down in the orchard. Georgie hi^ stopp^ 
drawing and sat trancelike. The chickens dangled from the 
trees, festive as Japanese lantoms. 

*‘Georgie,” Papa whispered. 

He held out his hand and steered Georgie out of the oi> 
chard, sly as thistledown seed. Georgie carried his picture 
with him. He was tired. 

“We’U milk,” Paps said, “and go to supper.” 

Georgie kept his hand in Papa*8 until he saw the Jersey 
cow coining from the pasture to her night's feed. She swung 
into the corral fat as a bell. Georgie dropped Papa’s hand and 
ran to her. He threw an arm across her warm back and leaned 
lovingly on her as she, not breaking step, rode him into her 
stall. Georgie dropped his tablet and crayons cm the bam 
ficxir. He got down a big swatch of alfalfa hay and measured 
the mash. 

“Not too mufdi,” Papa cautioned. 

GeoTgie’s face wrinkled with its trouble of too much, too 
little. 

“Just rigdit,” Papa said smiling. 

While the cow mumbled her hay Georgie and Papa got the 
dean, shiny bucket from the milk room. It was silly to keep 
one 90W, l^t a farm wasn’t farm to Papa without a cow. 
Watdimg Papa milk the cow told a story to Georgie. He 
listened for eveiy word. 

**Let me try,” be said, nuzElii^ Papa. 

Every nig^t Georgie tried to the cow and every nij^t 

he failed. He imitated Paiia exactly and it did not matter 
viery much when his big, weak hands squeesed and drew no 
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jnn^. Then he went back and watdied Papa and Mstened to 
the atcsy again. 

When tibe milking was finished, they climbed the path to 
the house. Georgie had to stop by the garage and pet the car. 
The oar was two years old. Georgie and Papa had gone to 
town <me day and traded the old one and came back fiashing 
the brightest yellow in Kingdom Come. Georgie had laid a 
finger on it and his face had celebrated a hundred Christmas 
mornings. Papa had always liked a flashy team for dress up, 
the car suited him fine. Mama balked at riding for weeks and 
still got a preachy look when she climbed in the great back 
seat. G^igie polished the car every day. This was his job. 
Then he sat in the car. He never got behind the wheel. That 
was Papa’s seat. Now he found some dust on the car and went 
for his polishing cloth. 

“Not now, Greorgie,” Papa said. “It’s ’most supper time.” 

Georgie’s eyes were music traveling down a short scale. He 
followed Papa into the cellar. The cellar was old earth, the 
color of the wind place in a shell, cool, cobwebbed, one window 
lit up a mosaic of fruit jars, jugs, bottles. A blackberry burst 
in Georgie’s mouth. He was hungry. While Papa was still 
covering the milk pail Georgie mousestepped up the worn 
stairs. 

“Hoi” he called from the top step, loving the squeezed doll 
sound of his echo. 

“Coming, boy,” Papa said. 

They went into the kitchen together. Mama was snipping 
noodles with the angry swiftness of a bird rebuilding a spofled 
nest, her face drew in like an emply pimse when she saw them. 

“You needn’t hurry, ” she scolded. “Supper ain’t ready.” 

Papa’s eyes were mysterious. He stood a small person on 
another shorn sa 3 nng “Goodbye.” His mouth sealed up words. 

Georgie had gone into the washroom. The water made a 
matry tune to sing with, he clicked the taps like billiard balls. 

“You best go wash your son,” Mama said. 

Georgie was bending over the sink. He had pulled off his 
ahbt and his face and arms and throat were beaded wfih 
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shiny water warts. Tlie fragile furnace of his chest took in 
great gi]st,s of air. He lunged toward a towel. Papa gave it to 
him. 

“Did you wash off good, Georgie?” Papa asked, 

“Ye.s, Papa,” Georgie answered proudly. 

I’apa helped Georgie dry off and got a clean shirt from the 
closet shelf. Georgie kept frisking around while Papa but- 
toncfl the .shirt. 

“Sit down on the chair,” Papa invited, “while Papa 
washes.” 

Papa took his overall galluses down, removed his denim 
shirt, and t)U.shed M'ater over his face. He was suddenly worn 
out. He would have gtine dowm on one knee and let the water 
spin him like a meteor out of sight but what was the use, he’d 
have to get up. Papa was a brave man, he never thought about 
bravery. 

Georgie couldn’t .sit still. He tn)tted ink) the kitchen, sat 
down at his place at the table, began clanging a spoon. Mama 
s})nnkcd him with her eyes. It didn’t bother Georgie. His 
.stomach had gone around the clock to supper. Sighing, Mama 
left the .stove and got the funnies. She took the paper to 
Georgie. 

“Supper ain’t up yet,” she said. “Go out on the porch with 
the funnies.” 

Georgie put down the .spoon, took the funnies, and went 
out on the porch. The porch was an afterthought, a trellised 
place, you could see tlie high, cottontufted April stars melting 
like snow on the windt)w panes. The sky was light enough to 
read by. Georgie tried to read the pictures but he needed 
Papa. Papa matle the pictures talk. 

“Papa,” he called softly. 

The skin around the day was tender as an eyelid. Georgie 
could feel it. 

“Papa,” he whispered again. 

Papa came out on the porch, washed, clean overalls, feel¬ 
ing more peppery. He liked the funnies too. They read until 
Mama called them to supper. 
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“You sit out in the car and turn on the engine, and G^rgie 
cries, ‘Papa, Papa.’ You and the car. What kind of world 

is it?” 

“Georgie don’t live in no small world, Mama,” Papa said. 
“Mama, come here. Sit down. I got something to say.” 

“What yc»u got to say you can’t say from there?” Mama 
said. 

“No,” Papa said. 

He was suddenly a tall man in his little kitchen chair. Sit¬ 
ting very straight and unfriendly across from him was Mama. 
They liad swung into their places like a tiny constellation, 
once while time had closed its sixty doors they had laughed 
together, loved. That was youth. 

“Mama,” Papa said, poimding her face with eyes that were 
hardknuckled as fists, “if anything happens to me you got to 
promise not to let no one have Georgie.” 

“What do you mean?” Mama said, pinching her breath. 

“I’m older than you. Mama,” Papa said vaguely. “You got 
to i>romise. There’s plenty to take care of you. 

“We ain’t done bad,” he said leaning toward her, coaxing 
her, “we got the farm and money in the bank. Do you remem- 
l)er the handpump. Mama, the hand chum? We got a hot air 
furnace now. We got a new stove and a telephone, Mama. 
Promise me to take care of Georgie.” 

“This is what you gt)t to say?” Mama asked fretfully. 

“Yes,” Papa answered. 

“You never asked me to promise before, not anything.” 

Her voice faltered. “Not even . . . back then, you never 
even made me promise to love you.” 

Papa’s eyes were still as ice ponds. 

“I didn’t know,” he said. 

“I wanted you to make me promise,” Mama said fiercely. 
She turned her face away. 

In the parlor the music had let up. Georgie broke into the 
quiet kitchen like a colt. 

“Papa,” he whooped, “Uie moon.” 
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He ran to the window and then outside. The earth lay on 
*ts sides pulse to pulse in a white eoibrace of the moon. Georgia 
was bade in a minute. 

“Papa, Papa,” he said, his voice smaller and smaller with 
wonder and tears. “Papa, the moon.” 

He tried to take Papa with him into the moonlight. 

“You go, Georgie,” Papa said, giving him a gentle shove. 
“I’ll come in a minute.” 

Papa gave Mama a look of tierce appeal. 

“You see,” he cried triumphantly. “We been sayin’ stove, 
and money in the bank and them things, and G^rgie is call¬ 
ing moon and stars. He don’t live in no small world. 

“How do you think it is,” he said softly now, “in the fields 
riding the plow, getting older, wondering?” 

Their eyes met in brief parley. 

Mama’s voice was held in rusty chains. 

“How do you think it is in the house, round and round 
through the days, over and over?” 

Papa’s face was isolate as a drunkard’s. 

“I’ll go get Georgie,” he said. 

“Promise,” he called back from the door. 

Mama was at work. 

“How about when I’m gone?” she said. 

“Maybe the girls will get some sense. They ain’t bad girls. 
Promise, !Mama.” 

You could hardly hear Mama’s mouth making word shapes. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “I don’t know.” 

Papa went out and pried Georgie loose from the moon, 
shepherded him to bed, decided to get under the covers him¬ 
self. Mama was standing over him pretty soon. Papa’s eyes 
were crouched low in their sockets, old man eyes. 

“Why did you talk like that down there?” Mama said, 
“Why did you talk about going?” 

Somewhere inside of him he must have felt it the way he 
could stand in the middle of summer and look out over the 
high blue plateau of autunm, hear the singing blades on the 
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^)lden jyrain. And he did not think of it again until the week 
he was dying. This time he was down on both knees and there 
M'as no rising. One afternoon, he seemed to hear the wind 
lilowif ig down a mountain and an old fiddler calling the tune, 
lie told Mama to bring Georgie and come sit on the bed with 
hijn. Mama’.s father had given them the bed. It had poles of 
.shiny })ras.s and .she couldn’t cf)unt the times she hafl switche<l 
the wmnterpane. Mama came and sat very close to the little 
ridge under the blanket that was Papa. Georgie sat on the 
oilier .side. The girls and their husbands murmured in the 
downslair-s ])arlor. Outside a Fehruar3’^ snow thawed on the 
roof and the air smelled more tif ice than the beginning of 
fhnvcrs. Mama’s eyes seemed to drink up Papa’s face and a 
mira(de liaiipened. The years, the attic years with their drift 
and castaway were gone, and there was Papa young as the 
first day she saw, the hotheadetl Ikij', the gentle sweetheart. 
Ft was too brimming a moment for talk. Mama took the hand 
that wasn’t holding Papa’.s, reaehe<l for Georgie’s bbnj' hand, 
and s<|ueey,cd it tight. 

“Mama,” Georgie said in a pleased whisper. 

He ha<l not sni<l Mama for how many years. Papa knew 
what was hap|)cning. He bles.sed them with his djung eyes, 
ami went straying olf into the high hills. So quietly he left, 
Mama could hardly lielieve he was gone. Everything in the 
worhl seemed to have shipped except tlie sound of her heart 
eating at her breast. If she had tried to walk she could not 
have found her waj' around the room. I^ost, she just stared, 
pressed Georgie’s hand. (Georgie had sailed out on his sepa¬ 
rate sea, too. 

Then something moved and it wasn’t yet the tears. Mama 
felt something she had felt long ago, even before she married 
Papa. She had been riding home in the sleigh with her own 
Mama and Papa. It w'as a mtxinlight night and the prairie 
hml spreafl before like a series of great matched rooms templed 
by the dark groves. She had felt if she could raise her eyes 
high enough she would see the face of God. Now again she 
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gazed out over the ledge of the unknown, felt wreathed in 
psalm. Tenderly she laid aside Papa’s hand. 

“Georgie,” she said, and her voice was soft as trees shaking 
down rain. “Georgie, come with Mama. We must tell your 
sisters about Papa.” G^eorgie’s hand stayed in her own. His 
eyes were a little muddled, but she called his name again, he 
came around the bed. 

“Mama,” he said, sweetly following her. 

For Mama it was as though a songbird had flown, singing 
through a winter night. 

“Come now,” she said. 

The minute she and Georgie walke<l into the room the girls 
knew what hail happened. 

“Mama,” they erieti together, rusliing to her. The husbands 
hung back delicately. 

Mama stood before them straight as a pin. 

“Your Papa is gone,” .she said bravely. 

There was a sobbing silence. Mama turned her face to 
Georgie, He was the nearest thing they had to Papa in the 
way of his love of field and sky, the eternal wonder of the 
earth. She turned her face again to her daughters. They too 
would know this some day, these girls of hers and Papa’s. She 
went forward to comfort them. 



THE DEATH OF ANNA 

By THALIA SELZ 


T he week that Anna Pappas died she worried a 
great deal. She had realized at once, although her 
family stubbornly kept up a cheerful front, that she 
would die this time, but she didn’t worry about her soul. Not 
at first, anyhow. She worried about her husband, Theotlore, 
and who would take care of him when she was gone. She 
worried about her son and his American wife. She worried 
about her daughter -dmirccd, with two children to care for. 
She worried about her job in the Ijadies’ Auxiliary of St. 
Constantine’s Church, about her health insurance (was it 
paid up?), alx)ut the carton of half-and-half souring in the 
refrigerator back in the apartment. Indeed, as hour suc¬ 
ceeded hour, and she lay chafing in her h«>spital bed with noth¬ 
ing to dt) hut think, lier worries piled up higher and higher 
and faster and faster till she thought her liead would burst 
apart with them. 

‘T can’t die with so much to do!” she thought. But the 
disca.se was pmgre.ssing swiftly. Her stomach swelled up like 
a watermelon, and then her legs, down to the ankles. The in¬ 
terns drained her ivith long tubes, but twenty-four hours 
later the fluid ivas hack, puffing out her skin a.s taut as a ripe 
fruit’s. 

When she went into her first convulsions and then into a 
coma, the doctor told Theodore that she would last, maybe 
a week, maybe a month, but that then she would die because 
she hail uremic poisoning ami had worked like a horse for 
sixty years. Anna came out of her coma, drenched and stink¬ 
ing with a foul-odored sweat, weak with fighting off the 
pain: “I can not ...she insisteil. “Not yet!” There wasn’t 
time to die. 
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She lay at the end of a large ward, next to a window, and 
gazed out, as she regained a little of her strength, at the 
paltry December sunshine and bleak Chicago landscape. A 
pair of railroad tracks coiled by her window and in the dis¬ 
tance the orthodox dome of St. Constantine’s hunched up 
bravely against the drab, heretic heavens. She felt a touch 
of scornful pity for God who had been so shortsi^ted as to 
create this vast, hostile wasteland in which His worshippers 
must then build Him a House. 

Suddenly Anna hated God. Her mind swimg out like a 
sensitive needle, ranging over her 'wrongs. Somebody, she 
realized bitterly, had spoiled her life. It was the same Some¬ 
body that had sent her father away from her to America 
when she was a tiny child. The same Somebody that had 
killed her mother with nephritis and chased the young Anna 
out of Greece to scramble for her bread in this crazy America. 
The same Somebody that had made her whole life a battle of 
wits with penury and finally, as His most splendid reward, 
had given her two such ungrateful children. 

Anna was horrified to watch herself approaching heresy. 
She had always been a lusty, energetic woman unconcerned 
'with Gk)d and death and just deserts. Now, suddenly, she 
wanted to pin the blame onto someone. It was like a burden 
she had to pass on before she died. And she hated everybody, 
even Theodore. She tried to pray, but instead of “Our 
Father” she boiled inside with words of recrimination. This 
was so frightening that one morning that last week, when 
Theodore came to visit her, she told him of her anger and 
her inability to pray. 

His plump face paled. “We should call the priest.. . 

Anna’s lip cin*led. “Those children? Americans I” The 
words leaped out of her wicked throat before she could stop 
them. 

Theodore hesitated; then he said gravely, “I love you very 
much, Anna. Please don’t leave me.” 

“Love!” jeered Anna. “I’m sixty-eight and you’re seventy- 
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two!” She contemplatefl him through narrowed lids. "Yo; 
look g(K)d; you’ll marry again.” 

‘‘Anna! For God’s sake_” 

‘‘Do you swear at a death-bed?” She loathed herself, but 
she couldn’t stop. She caught a glimpse of herself in his eyci 
as though in a mirror: her face ugly, bruised, with magenta 
rings around the eyes and swollen lips, the cheeks wrinkled 
up with pain and hatred. ‘‘I didn’t mean it,” she allowed 
grudgingly. 

They looked at each other across the rumpled sheet. The 
w'inter sunlight, as pale as lemonade, washed over the sill 
and bathed Theodore’s .sleek cheeks till they turned yellow, 
like w ax. “He, too, w ill die some day,” she thought. Until this 
instant she hadn’t really believed she herself would die, and 
at the picture of the two of them plodding so blindly through 
Iheir lives toward this bleak, inevitable gt>al, she felt such a 
wrench of pain that she cried out. 

“Wliat’.s the matter?” 

“Nothing.” 

“I need you, Anna.” 

“When the fruit gets this ripe it’s time for harvest,” she 
.said flippantly. 

“Please, Anna. ...” 

“Please, Anna!” she mimicked him. Rut his face was so 
full of dumb misery that she had to shut her eyes. 

llic next afteriMMin when Theodore came again he looked 
very siwucc. He had put on his best suit and was sporting a 
red camatit)n in his buttonhole. 

“You arc drevssed for my funeral,” Anna said. 

“Anna!” 

She lay with her head tilted back against the pillow and 
looked somberly at him. The red rings made her eyes seem 
to glow’ like those of some strange, wounded animal. “You 
are leaving me.” 

The injustice of the charge, especially in view of the fact 
that he had dressed up to please her, made him indignant, 
"nd he '’himhr in the m nner of the nntronf I Etiro- 
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pean husband, which was rare with him. “You are talking 
very foolishly. Now rest, and get well.” 

“It’s true just the same,” she said quietly. “Even though 
I die, it’s you who are leaving me” 

He was so puzzled by this paradox that he forgot his 
pretense that she wasn’t fatally ill. “How do 5 'ou mean?” 

“I don’t know, but that’s the way it is. I feel it inside.” 

“You mustn’t think such silly things,” he said tenderly. 
“I am not leaving you, and you aren't leaving me, either. 
Your children, everj’^one in the community is praying for 
you. Every day, sometimes twice a day, Sophie goes to St. 
Constantine and lights a candle for you.” He leaned forward 
eagerly. “Can you pray, Anna?” 

“I can’t do any more for Sophie. ISIy children don’t need 
me now. No, I don’t pray.” 

“I need you,” he said. 

“Thetidore,” she cried suddenly, “what did I do wrong? 
Could I help it if she married an American who betrayed her 
like that? Who is to blame? Fjverything’s wrong. My life 
had been wasted, but what could I do? Tell me! What? Where 
did I make my mistake?” 

“Hush! No wrong. No mistake. We’ve got fine kids. Look 
at Angelos—” 

“Angelos married an American, too.” It was not what she 
had meant to say. What she meant was a series of pictures: 
that nice Greek girl she had picked out for Angelos—crying 
in the Ladies’ Room because Angelos stood her up for the 
St. Constantine’s Day Dance; Angelos, with his American 
bride on his arm, striding laugliing up the aisle of a Presby¬ 
terian church in Oak Park; the wife Jean spooning pabliun 
into their baby’s mouth; the baby, whose name was Ann, 
crowing “’poon!” in English. Nowhere in the picture did 
Anna see herself. 

It was that way with Sophie, too. She must have whom 
she would have—for his blue eyes and his American name. 

. . . “Yon talk so foreign. Mama; now don’t talk too much 
when you meet his folks. You can act American anyhow, can’t 
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you? Move with the times!” . . . Have your man move with 
the times, too, and walk out on you. Okay, Sophie, go light 
a candle for Mama; she won’t pray for you. 

“I hate them all,” thought Anna. “They’ve made a stupid 
joke out of my life!” 

But the wretchedness and the worry of hating like this! 
After Theodore left, she fell into a deep sleep. When she 
awoke, it was dark and still on the other side of the window. 
The clock fm the night table said four. She lay slumped out 
on her pillows and .stared at the ceiling, which in the woolly 
darkness seemed to have .sunk so close she could touch it with 
her lips. It was like the lid of her coffin. How silent the ward 
wa.s. The breathing of the other sleepers was no more thwi 
the faintest rustle. Tdke the whispering rustle of grains of 
dirt os they part for the round shoulders of the worm. 

She slept, and she had a .strange dream. She had just been 
buried, and the funeral cars were driving away. She lay 
Icwkc'd in the frozen earth and listened to their wheels crunch 
sk»wly over the sno\v above her, and then down the winding 
cemetery road, the humming of their motors advancing and 
receding with tlie twists and turns of the lane till finally the 
sound faded altogether. 

Now Theodore was holding the funeral supper hack in 
their apartment. Tlie gamy smell of roasting lamb came float¬ 
ing faintly to her on the c<»ld winter air. She could see the 
guests gather an)«nid the table. They lifted their glasses, and 
she felt on lier tongue the smooth, oily roll of the rosin-fla- 
v(»red ^v’ine. Now they were talking about her. 

“A gtxKl woman ... in heaven ... so good to all. .. .” 

“But a devil with her tongue,” one of her brothers mut¬ 
tered t(» another, and they exchanged winks, laughing. 

“Mama was an utterly terrific woman,” said Sophie, “but 
the way she carried <m when I divorced Bob—^when he was 
running around with another woman and all. I mean what 
was I supiwscd to do? Ju.st because she was so old-fash¬ 
ioned. .. .” 

“The only trouble with Mania,” said Angelos, “was she 
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raised you with some damn queer ideas about men. The first 
time poor Bob even looked at another female, you were off 
like a shot to the lawyer. If you’d given him just a little 
affection and understanding—Boy I What an iceberg!” 

“God-damn you!” hissed Sophie. “If Mama hadn’t just 
passed—I’m no whore, if that’s what you mean. But you 
god-damned spoiled son of a bitch! You spoiled brat, you! 
Nothing was ever too good for Mama’s sonny-boy Angie. 
You’ll take everything you can get, won’t you? Always ‘my 
boy’ this and ‘my son’ that. She would of sold her soul for 
you, and ours too, if she’d had the chance! It makes me sick 
to my stomach.. ..” 

“Everything I could get—?” cried Angelos. “I had to 
fight her every step of the way to marry Jean. Why do you 
think you got ijoor Bob so easy? I fought all your battles for 
you, ahead of time. You never had to lift a finger to get what 
you wanted. You thought you had everything coming—^just 
like some goddam queen. That’s why you treated poor Bob 
like such a dog. You never appreciated him!” 

“Listen,” said Theodore’s soft voice, “Anna was better 
than any of you, but you will never guess what I had to put 
up with. First of all—so stubborn! She ^ways had to have it 
her way. Everything! You’ve no idea! And then her conduct 
and appearance—just like a peasant. Anna, please don’t 
wear a kerchief on your head; wear a hat. Even if it’s from 
the dime-store, it’s a hat, isn’t it? Anna, don’t scream at the 
kids like that. Let Sophie go with boys, Anna. It’s natural. 
Anna, don’t stick out your little finger when you eat. Don’t 
drink your coffee from the saucer. Don’t sit with your legs 
like that. She lost my clerking job in City Hall for me by 
pouring her coffee into her saucer at the Mayor’s Christmas 
party for the staff. Of course, I wouldn’t want to say any¬ 
thing bad in her memory, but you ought to realize it isn’t 
easy to live with a foolish old peasant woman. We must just 
forget . . . forget everything.. . .” 

“No, no, no!” screamed Anna, and woke, weeping with 
shame and protest. 
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Oh, she saw the whole trouble now, as clear as the dawn 
light, beginning to fan slowly over the sky behind St. Con¬ 
stantine's, The dream was a sign from God. The second sign. 
I’irst, her inability to j)ray. At the same time a punishment 
and a warning. And now this dream, spelling out her sin for 
her l)ecause .she wa.s such a stupid f>ld creature. The cruelty 
of her children in her dream cut tlie more terribly because 
it was all her fault. They were like wild beasts. They had 
been l>on\ in her agony, and they would live to gnaw her 
iMines, In it it was she who had made them that way. Spoiling 
them and fighting with them. Uen 5 'ing them what they should 
have had. Loving Angelos too much and trying to tie him to 
her with a silly CiJreek girl who was a fool and would do what 
Anna told her to. Not loving Sophie at all, really, and being 
t,<H) careless with her. Teaching her selfishness by example. 
Encouraging her to leave that boy just because he was an 
Americ.an and his eye wandered for a few weeks, like any 
man’s. A woman’s duty was to her man. And how she bad 
treated I’heodore! To be so stubliorn for so many years! If 
she had la'cn a giMxl wife, Sophie would have been a better 
wife licrself. And to think .she hml blamed (»od for it all— 

The tears slreanicd down Anna’s face while the .sky grew 
yellow-blue with the Avinter dawm. Nurses began to bustle 
through the ward. One of them .stopped and put her hand to 
.^\ima’s cheek. "Mrs. Pappa.s, why are you crying? Where do 
you feel ]min?” 

“In my heart,” .sobl)cd Anna. “Send my husband to me.” 

When Theodore came, panting with age, fatness, and 
urgency, into the ward, Anna Avas praying. Her eyes Avere 
shut; her lips moved silently. He thouglit that she Avas dying 
and he knelt by her bedside, feeling terrified and foolish and 
already impossibly lonely. 

Anna opened her eyes and unclasped her hands. “I’ve been 
a bad w'oman, Theodore,” she sighed. “A bad Avife and a bad 
mother. God is punishing me.” 

“Oh, Anna!” .said Theodore. He hauled himself to Ids feet, 
bending doAvn to rub his knees with both hands. 
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“It’s true. I’ve lived a useless life, I’ve spoiled everything 
I touched. Angelos, Sophie. Your life with me. Your career. 
I even sinned against God. I hated Him. And now I must 
die to pay for it.” 

“Oh, Anna,” cried Theodore, “God isn’t punishing you 
for anything.” He looked at this woman who had been his 
wife for fortj*^ years. She was ugly now with disease and ap¬ 
proaching death. Hut .she had always been plain. He had 
married her not for his love, but for her determination. She 
had nagged him for smoking and playing poker. She had re¬ 
proached him for being stolid and growing fat. She had pur¬ 
sued him for more than a hundred seasons with imaginary 
faults. He took her hand in his own plump one. 

“We must all die some day,” he said slowly and tenderly. 

“You said I made you lose the .iob at City Hall because 
I drank out of a saucer in front of the JVfayor.” 

“I never said that,” he cried. 

She shrugged weakly. “In my dream you did. It doesn’t 
matter. Hut did I? Was that the rea.son they fired you?” 

“No, no. They fired me because of the Depression. You 
rememl)er ho^v it was.” 

“Cun you tell a lie to the dying?” murmured Anna, but 
she tried to let him sec that she was grinning very slightly at 
one corner of her mouth. 

“Maybe!” he said. It was a bitter joke, but it was a joke. 
“Forget it. That’s all far away in the past.” 

Iimnediately he realized what he had said. “Anna! Please! 
Don’t look like that. I will remember—everything!” 

She gazed at him from those strange eyes that looked as 
though they had been bludgeoned. “The past is all I have.” 

It was her way of admitting death. He saw that even her 
stubborn will had learned to accept defeat, and possibly dis¬ 
honor, with dignit}’^. She had her final attack of convulsions 
that night. It was followed by a brief coma, but when she 
died the next day she was fully conscious and, though in 
considerable pain, apparently without hallucinations. 



SOTOBA KOMACHI 

A Modem No Play 
By YUKIO MISHIMA 

Translated by Donald Keene 
Tramlator’g Note 

T HK No plays contain jimch of the finest dramatic 
writing achieved in Japan, and at times, indeed, pos¬ 
sess a poetic intensity seldom surpassed elsewhere. 
Some of the plays have liecoine familiar in the West since 
1010, when W. B. Yeats and Fizra Pound published “Cer¬ 
tain Noble Plays of Japan,” a volume consisting mainly of 
Pound’s n!Workings of notes and fragmentary tmnslations 
by the scholar Krnest Fenollosa. It is not surj>rising, consid¬ 
ering Pound’s ignorance of the Japanese language, that his 
versions are often wildly inaccurate; it should also be noted, 
liowcver, that in places Pound’s intuitive genius enabled him 
to come closer to the poetry of the original works than any 
later, more scholarly translations. 

What apjiealed to Yeats and Pound in the No is perhaps 
nK)st clearly indicated in their cht>ice t>f the adjective “noble” 
for the title of their book. Yeats wrote several plays in ac¬ 
cordance with the conventions of the No (including the use 
of masks and a cbonis which takes no part in the action), in 
the hope of lending a new note of “nobility” to the drama of 
his time. “A mask will enable me to substitute for the face 
of some commonplace player the fine invention of a sculptor.” 

Yeats and Pound were not mistaken in this estimation of 
the essential quality of the No. From its inception the No 
had been performed before the aristocracy, and its survival 
can be attributed to court patronage. Only the connoisseur, 
the man who can catch a delicately hinted allusion in the 
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poetry or who cui distinguish between shadings in the use of 
the actor’s voice or in the movements of his hand, is capable 
of fully appreciating the No, and it has never sought a wider 
public. Its closest approximation in the West is the Greek 
drama. Like it the No employs but a few characters supple¬ 
mented by a chorus; masks are used; and the themes are taken 
from the legends of antiquity. (For a fuller treatment of the 
No tiiMi is possible here, it is recommended that the reader 
consult “The No Plays of Japan” by Arthur Waley or 
“Le No” by Noel Peri.) 

Japanese dramatists have continued to write No plays 
during the past five hundred years and more, despite the 
emergence of more popular forms of theatre. They have been 
attracted to the No partly because, like Yeats and Pound, 
they find its lofty tone appealing, partly also because its form 
enables a playwright to give in a minimum compass a com¬ 
plex and evocative story. A No play is usually divided into 
two parts. In the first half a character may appear as a fish¬ 
erman or a beggar woman or some other humble person, but 
in the second half the same character returns in his tnie like¬ 
ness, as a general or a great beauty in past days of glory. 
This juxtapositioii of past and present, of the world of the 
living and the dead, can give the spectator or reader a haunt¬ 
ing experience of “a moment in and out of time.” Japanese 
critics since the fifteenth century have stated that the aim of 
the No should be to suggest and s3nnbolize a realm of truth 
whidi is indefinable but perceptible to the person of taste and 
training. As may easily be imagined, a form of drama so re¬ 
moved from the simple level of entertainment gradually ac¬ 
quired an almost ritual character, and dramatists were re¬ 
luctant to profane the medium by the use of contemporary 
situations or personages. This emphasis on the suitability of 
tone—nobility, if one will—tended thus to deprive the No 
of its vitality. 

Yukio Mishima, the author of “Sotoba Komachi,” the 
present work, is a yoimg (bom 1925) novelist and play- 
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wright. He has been able to write successful modem plays 
based on the No traditions thanks to his decision to use mod¬ 
ern techniques and psychology, without which a play written 
ttnlay could only be a ])astiche. Mishima has kept fairly close 
to the original No pla 3 'S which have been his points of de¬ 
parture, but his concern has always been to write valid, con¬ 
temporary wf)rks. ‘'Sotoba Komachi” has been staged in 
Japan both as a normal play ami as an opera. Mishima’s col¬ 
lection, “Five Modern No Plays,” (to be publishe<l shortly) 
has v'on acclaim l)e<!ause it is at once in the traditions of the 
No and of the modern theatre. 

“Soloba Komachi,” first performed in 1052, is based on 
the play of the same title bv Kanami (1333-1384). Kanami’s 
work had treated the legend of the heartless beauty Komachi, 
M'ho refused to give herself to the handsome Captain Fuka- 
kusa until he had visited her a hundred nights. On the hun¬ 
dredth night the Cajituin died, and Komachi was doomed to 
a life <if po\ erty and loneliness. Ku}iami\s play opens as Ko- 
niachi, a iniscrable hag of ninety-nine, decides to rest herself 
on what .she take.s for the stump of a tree. Some priests ap¬ 
pear to cliasc laer u\va\% declaring that she is sitting on a stupa 
(Motoha), the “hol.v image of the lJuddha's incarnation.” She 
argues with the priests, then gradually reveals herself as the 
once licaiitiful Komachi. As she speaks (and dances) she 
lives timmgh the Captain’s agonies. In the end Komachi 
a<rhicvcs peace with the words, “IJefore the golden, gentle 
liuddha 1 will laj’ Poems as my flowers Entering the Way.” 

Mishima’s play opens in a public }>ark, where his Komachi 
has decided to sit on a bench so that she can count her nightly 
haul of cigarette butts. A poet disputes the proj)rietj' of her 
sitting there. Gradually the scene fades back to the world of 
eiglitj" j’ears before, when Komachi was a great beauty. It is 
the hundredth night of Captain Fukaku.sa’s courtship. The 
place is the Rokumei Hall, a ballroom in Victorian style 
erectetl by the Japanese in the 1870’s to prove that they had 
mastered the polite accomiflishments of the West. The 1870 
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Captain Fukakusa also undergoes death before he can have 
his desires granted, but for entirely modem reasons. Ko- 
machi, denied any hope of “entering the Way,” can wait only 
for the chance she may return again for a moment to the 
days of her beauty. 

Mishima’s play is meant to be read without any knowledge 
of the No play which inspired it. Knowing the original, how¬ 
ever, helps us to see how brilliantly Mishima has carried into 
the present Japan’s oldest traditional dramatic art. 


CHARACTERS 

OLD WOMAN 

POST 

MEN A, AND G 

WOMEN A^ Bj AND C 

POLICEMAN 

DANCEKB, LOVEH8, TAOUANT8 

The set is in extremely vulgar and commonplace taste, 
rather in the manner of sets used in operettas. 

A comer of a park. Five benches grouped in a semi-circle 
facing the audience. Lampposts, trees, ct cetera, suitably dis¬ 
posed. Black hack-drop. 

It is night. Five couples on the five benches arc rapturously 
embracing. 

A repulsive-looking old 'woman enters picking up cigarette 
butts. She goes on collecting them in the area around the five 
couples, quite obUvious to their discomfort, finally making 
her way to the bench in the center, where she sits. A shabbily 
dressed young poet comes under the lamppost and, drunkenly 
propping his bodjf against it, observes the old woman. 

The couple on the center bench presently stand up in anger, 
roith expressions of annoyance on their faces, and leave arm- 
in-arm. The old woman, taking sole possession of the bench, 
spreads out a sheet of newspaper and starts counting the 
butts she has gathered. 

OLD WOMAN. One and one make two, two and two make 
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four. . . . {She holds a stub up against the light and, deter¬ 
mining that it is a fairly long one, goes to the couple at the 
left to ash for a light. She smokes for a while. When the 
cigarette hums down to a stub she grinds it out, throws it on 
the paper with the others, and begins to count again.) One 
and one make two, two and two make four.... 
roKT. (Comes up behind the old woman and watches what 
she is doing.) 

ojj> WOMAN. (Her eyes still looking down at the paper.) 
Want a smoke? I’ll give you one if you want it. (She chooses 
a rather long stub and hands it to him.) 

WMiT. Thunks. (Takes (nit a match, lights the cigarette, and 
smokes.) 

oij) WOMAN. Is there something else? Have you got something 
to saj" to me? 

I'OKf. No, not especially. 

OLD WOMAN. I know what you are. You’re a poet. 'Hiat’s your 
business, isn’t it? 

i>OKT. How well you know. Yes, I write poems once in a 
while. There’s ?i<i doubt but I’m a poet. But that doesn't make 
it a business. 

oj.D WOMAN, Oh? You mean it’s not a busuiess unless your 
poems .sell ? (LooMng up at the young man's face for the first 
time.) You’re still young, aren’t you? But you haven’t much 
longer to li^'e. The mark of death is on your face. 
i>oKT. (Not surprised.) What were you in ff)rmer life—a 
physiognomist? 

01 , 1 ) WOMAN, Maybe, I’ve seen so many human faces I’ve be¬ 
come sick of them. ... Sit down. You seem a little shaky on 
your feet. 

roKT. (Sits. Coughs.) I’m drunk, that's why. 

OT.D WOMAN. Stupid. You should keep both feet planted 
firmly on the ground, at least as long as you’re alive, 
(Sile7ice.) 

POET. You know, there’s sometlung that bothers me so much 
I can’t stand it any more. Why do you come here every night 
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at the same time and drive away whoever’s here by sitting 
yourself on a bench? 

oin WOMAN. Is this the bench you’re complaining about? I 
don’t suppose you can be a tramp. What do you want? Do 
you collect money from people who sit here? 

POET. No, it’s simply that the bench can’t ta^ for itself, so 
I’m talking for it. 

oi J) WOMAN. (Turning her attention from him .) I’m not chas¬ 
ing anybody away. When I sit down they run away, that’s 
all. An 5 ^^ay, this bench is made for four people to sit on. 
i»OET. But at night it’s for the use of lovers! Every evening 
when I pass through tliis park and I see a couple on every 
bench, it makes me feel so wonderfully reassured. I go by on 
tip-toes. Even if I’m tired or, as it happens once in a while, 
even if I feel inspiration coming over me, and I want to sit 
down so I can collect iny thoughts, I refrain, in deference to 
them. ... And you, old lady, since when have you been com¬ 
ing here? 

oiJ> WOMAN. Oh, I see now. This is your little area—your 
special preserve—where you do your business. 

POET. My what? 

OT.D WOMAN. This is where you forage for things to put in 
your jjoems. 

POET. Don’t be absurd. The park, the lovers, the lampposts— 
do you think I’d use such vulgar material? 

OLD WOMAN. In time it won’t be vulgar. There’s nothing that 
wasn’t once vulgar. In time it’ll change again. 

POET. What extraordinary things you come out witli. If that’s 
the case, I ought to deliver an impassioned plea on behalf of 
the bench. 

OLD WOMAN. How tircsomc you are. All you can say is that 
my sitting here is an eyesore, isn’t that it? 

POET. No—it’s a profanation! 

OLD WOMAN. Young people really enjoy arguments. 

POET. Listen to me.... I am just what I seem, a threepenny 
poet, without even a woman who’ll look at me. But there’s 
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somethin^;? I respect—the world as reflected in the eyes of 
youn^f people wlio love each other, a hundred times more 
heuiitiful than Avhat they actually see—that I respect. Look, 
they’re not the least aware we’re talking? about them. They’ve 
climbed u]j hi^jh as the stars. You can see the glint of starlight 
under tlieir eyes, next to the cheeks. .. . And thi.s bench, this 
hencli is a kind of ladder mounting to heaven, the highest 
l«)okoiit tower in the world, a glorious observation point. 
When a uuin sits here witli his sweetheart he can see the lights 
of tlie cities lialfway across the glol)e. Rut if {clhnbx on the 
hntch) I stand here all by myself, I can’t .see a thing.... Oh, 
1 do sec something - lots of Ijenchcs, sornclxKly waving a 
flaslilighl- - must be a i)olieciuaii. A Ijonfire. Beggars crouch¬ 
ing around tlic fire. I’lic bca<l!igbts of a car. They’ve passed 
each other nou' and are heading towards the tennis courts. 
Whal AV'as that? A car full of fhnvers. ]*erformers returning 
from a conc*ert? Or a fimend procession? {Gcta down from 
lh<’ bench and .v//,v.) That’s all 1 can see. 
oMi \\'OMAN. What rubbish. Why in the world do you respect 
such things? It’s that same silly nature of yours which makes 
you write sentimental poems that nobody will buy. 
roKT. i\nd that’s exactly why I never invade thi.s Imnch. As 
long as you and I arc occupying it, tlic bench is ju.st so many 
dreary slats of M’ood, but if they sit here it can becsmie a 
memory. It can become .softer than a .sofa, and warm with the 
sparks thrown oil' by living people. . . . When you .sit here it 
becomes cold as a grave, like a bench put together out of 
slabs of tombstones. 1 can’t l>ear that. 

01.0 AVOMAN. You’re young anti inexperienced, you still 
haven’t the eyes to .see things. You say the benche.s Avhere they 
sit, those .snotty-faced shop clerk.s with their Avhores, are alive? 
Don't lie silly. They’re jietting on their grave.s. Look, how 
deathly jiale their faces look in the greeni.sh street light that 
comes tlmiugh the leaves. Their eyes are shut, the men and 
women both. Don’t they look like corjises? They’re dying as 
the}’^ make love. {Staffing around her.) There’s a smell of 
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flowers, all right. The flowers in the park are very fragrant at 
night, just like those inside a coffin. Those lovers are all 
buried in the smell of the flowers, like so many dead men. You 
and I are the only live ones. 

POET. {Jjaughx.) What a joke! You think you’re more alive 
than they are? 

oiJ) WOMAN. Of course I do. I’m ninety-nine years old, and 
look how healthy I am. 

POET. Ninety-nine? 

OLD WOMAN. {Turning her face into the light.) Take a good 
look. 

POET. Horrible wrinkles! 

{JuHt then the man of the couple on the bench to the far 
right ynwnx.) 

WOMAN. Wliat’s the matter? What makes you so rude? 

MAN. Come on, let’s be going. We’ll catch cold. 

WOMAN. You are disagreeable. You must be very bored. 
MAN. No, I ju.st remembered .something funny. 

WOMAN. ^Vhat is it? 

MAN. I was wondering whether my hen would lay an egg to¬ 
morrow, and it suddenly began to worry me. 

WOMAN. ^Vhat’s the meaning of that? 

MAN. There isn’t any meaning. 

WOMAN. You and I are finished. That’s what it means. 

MAN. Oh—there goes the last streetcar. We’ll have to hurry. 
WOMAN. {Ruen and utarcs at the man.) What awful taste 
you have in neckties! 

(The man does not answer. He hurries the woman along 
and they eocit.) 

oi,D w'OMAN. At last—they’ve come back to life. 

POET. The sky-rockets have gone out. How can you say 
they’ve come back to life? 

oij) WOMAN. I know what the face lf)oks like of someone who’s 
come back to life—I’ve seen it often enough. It wears an ex¬ 
pression of horrible boredom, and that expression is what I 
like.... Long ago, when I was young, I never had the sensa- 
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tion of being alive unless my head was all awhirl. I only felt 
I was living when I forgot myself completely. Since then I 
have realized my mistake. When the world seems wonderful 
to live in, and the meanest little flower looks big as a dome, 
and flying doves sing as they go by with human voices . . , 
when, I mean, everyone in the whole world says “Good mom- 
ing” joyously to everyone else, and things you’ve been search¬ 
ing for ten years turn up in the back of a cupboard, and every 
girl looks like an empress . . . when you feel as if roses are 
bl(H)ming on the dead rose trees, then—idiotic things like that 
happened to me once every ten days when I was young, but 
now when I think of it, I realize I was (lying as it happened. 
. . , The worse the liquor, the quideer 5 x>u get drunk. In the 
midst of my drunkenness, in the midst of those sentimental 
feelings and my tears, I was dying.... Since then I’ve made 
it a nile not to drink. Thai’s the secret of my l(»ng life. 
roOT. {Tecuting her.) Oh! And tell me, old lady, what is your 
reason for living? 

OJ,i) WOMAN. My reason? Don’t be ridiculous! Isn’t the very 
fact of existing a reason in itself? I’m not a horse that runs 
lieeause it wants a carrot. Horses, anyway, run because that’s 
the way they’re made. 

i>OKT. “Run, run, little horse, looking neither right nor left’’? 
OT.I) AVOMAN. “Never moving once your eyes from your 
shadow’s track.’’ 

WNT. When the sun goes d<>Avn the shadow grows long. 

OI.I) AVOMAN. The shadoAV gets cnioked. It gets lost in the 
darkness of evening. 

{As they talk the Imwrs on the benches around them all 
c.rit.) 

iMiET. Old lady. Let me ask you something. Who are you? 
oij) WOMAN. Once I was a Avoman called Komachi. 

POET. Who? 

OIJ) WOMAN. All the men Avho said I was beautiful have died. 
Now I feel for sure that any man who says I am beautiful 
will die. 
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POBT. {Laughs.) Well, I’m safe. I didn’t meet you until you 
were ninety-nine. 

oui WOMAN. That’s right, you’re lucky. . . . But I suppose 
a fool like you thinks every beautiful woman gets ugly as soon 
as she grows old. Hah! That’s a great mist^e. A beautiful 
woman is always a beautiful woman. If I look ugly now, all 
it means is that I am an ugly beauty. After having been told 
so many times by everybody how lovely I looked, I have 
found it too much of a nuisance during the past seventy or 
eighty years to start thinking of myself as being anything 
but beautiful. I still see myself as a raving beauty. 

POET. {Aside.) What a heavy burden it must be to have once 
been lovely. (To the old tooman.) I can understand how you 
feel. A man who’s once gone to war reminisces about the war 
all the rest of his life. Of course you were beautiful.... 
oijj WOMAN. {Stamping her foot.) I still 07/1 beautiful. 

POET. Yes, yes, I imderstand. Why don’t you tell me some¬ 
thing about the old days? Ei^dity years ago, or was it ninety? 
{Counts on his fingers.) Tell me what happened eighty years 
ago. 

orn WOMAN. Eighty years ago ... I was nineteen. Captain 
Fukakusa—^he was at Staff Headquarters—was courting me. 
POET, Shall I pretend that I’m Captain what’s-his-name? 
oin WOMAN. Don’t flatter yourself. He was a hundred times 
the man you are.. . . Yes, I told him I would grant what he 
desired if he visited me a hundred times. It was on the hun¬ 
dredth night. There was a ball at the Rokumei Hall, and 
simply everybody was there. I had become a little fatigued 
with all the heat of the party, and I was resting myself a 
moment on a bench in the garden.... 

{A waltz melody, faint at first hut gradually becoming 
louder, is heard. The black hack-drop is drawn aside to reveal 
indistinctly the Rokumei Hall, a baUroom built in Victorian 
architecture. In the foreground is a garden. The set is painted 
rather like the backgrounds which photographers formerly 
used for their pictures.) 
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oi,D woMAV. Look! All the most boring people of the day 
liave come. 

i*oKi'. Those splendid-looking ladies and gentlemen? 
oi,i> AVOMAN. Of course. Shall Ave dance a Avaltz together to 
keep up Avith the others ? 
poirr. Waltz with j'ou? 

otj) AVOMAN. You musn’t forget! You’re Captain Fukakusa. 

( Vou7i(/ 7nen uTid •wo7n,e7i wearing costuTnes of the 1880’g 
citicr wnlt::i7ig. Then move to where the two others are 
dancing. The waltz ends. Everyone gathers arou7id the old 
U'07nan.) 

AVOMAN A. KoiTiachi— hoAv pretty you are tonight! 

AVOMAN 11 . I envy you so. Where do you get your clothes? 
{She fingers the old woTnem’s filthy rags.) 

OM) AVOMAN. I sent iny measurements to Paris and they made 
it for me there. 

AA'OMKN A and B. Did you really? 

AVOMAN ('. It’s the only Avay. There’s ahvays something 
sligliUy crude alaiut any dress made by a Japanese. 

MAN A. One has no choice. One simply must AA'ear imported 
clothes. 

MAN ji. Yes, that’s true for men too. Did you notice the frock 
coal file Prime Minister is Avearing tonight? It Avas made in 
London—tlie iKime for gentlemen’s fa.shions. 

{The women chat ling amd laughing 8urrou7id the old 
W(nnan and the poet. The three m,C7i sit 07i the e7id bench and 
talk.) 

MAN V. Komaehi is certainly lovely. 

MAN A. lly moonlight CA’^en an old Avitch Avould look beautiful. 
MAN n. Komaclii is one Avoman you can’t say that about. She 
l<Kiks lieautiful wen in bwatl daylight. And Avhen you see her 
in the mcKinlight, she’s an angel, an angel from heaven. 

MAN A. She’s not one to give in easily to any man. I suppose 
tliat’s AA'hy there are so many amusing stories about her. 

MAN B. ( Usi7ig FrcTich words which he translates as he goes 
along.) She’s a pucclle, a virgin, that is. It’s what you might 
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call une histoire scandaletute, you know, a kind of scandal. 
MAN c. Captain Fukakusa is head over heels in love with her. 
Do you see how pale and drawn his face is? He looks as if he 
hasn’t eaten for a couple of days. 

MAN A. He’s given himself to writing poems to Komachi, to 
the utter neglect of his military duties. It’s small wonder the 
other officers at Staff Headquarters turn up their noses at 
him. 

MAN c. Isn’t there a man among us with the self-assurance to 
woo and win Komachi? 

MAN B. All I have is an cupotr. A hope, that is. 

MAN A. If there’s such a thing as the espoir of a sardine, I 
have it too. Poor fish. 

MAN c. Me too. {Burstft into loud laughter.) Ummm. The 
worst thing about wearing a belt is that you have to adjust it 
every time you eat. {He lets his belt out one notch. A and B 
do likewise.) 

{Two waiters enter, one carrging a silver trap with cock¬ 
tails and the other a tray covered with hors dioeuvres. All help 
themselves. The poet stares vacantly at the old woman. The 
three women, glasses in their hands, seat themselves on the 
bench opposite the one where the men arc sitting.) 

OLD WOMAN. {Her voice is ver^j youthful.) I can hear a femn- 
tain somewhere, but I can’t see it. It’s odd—when I hear it 
this way it makes me feel as if a rainstorm were pounding far 
off in the distance. 

MAN A. What a lovely voice. It’s clear, like the voice of a 
fountain. 

WOMAN A. It’s a lesson in eloquence just to hear her talk to 
herself. 

OLD WOMAN. {Turning to the background.) They’re dancing! 
Shadows are moving over the windows, and the windows grow 
light and dark by turns with the shadows of the dance. So 
wonderfully peaceful—^like the shadows cast by flames. 

MAN B. Isn’t her voice sensuous? It’s a voice that sinks deep 
into your heart. 
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WOMAX B. It makes me feel odd, even though I*m a woman, 
to hear her talk. 

oij) WOMAX. Oh. I heard a bell ring. The sound of a carriage 
and horses’ hoofs. . . . Whose carriage would it be? None of 
the princes has ctJme yet this evening, but that bell sounded 
like one princely families use.... How fragrant the trees are 
in the garden. It’s a dark, sweet, penetrating perfume. 

MAX c. Alongside Komachi other n'omen are merely women. 
WOMAN c. Oh, how perfectly dreadful. She’s copied the color 
of her handbag fn>m mine. 

(The first swivAs of a waltz are h^ard. All return glasses 
to the trag carried bg ths waiter and begin to dance. Old 
woman and poet remain as before.) 

POKT, (As in a dream.) It’s strange.... 
oin AVOMAN. What’s strange? 
roKT. Somehow, I- 

oi.D WOMAN. Please do try to say it. I know what you want to 

say before yoii’ve said it. 

roi<rr. {With ardor.) You, you’re so.... 

OI.D WOMAN. Beautiful—that’s what you intend to .say, isn’t 
it. You mustn’t. If you say it, you Avon’t have long to live! 
'I’hat’s fair warning. 

T*ONr. Hut, . . . 

oi.n WOMAN. If you value your life, lie still. 

TOCT. It really is strange. I Avonder if this is Avhat is meant by 
a miracle. 

01 , 1 ) WOMAN. {iMughs.) Are there such thing.s as miracles in 
this day and age? Miracles, indeed! First of all, they’re so 
vulgar. 

if)iiT, But your Avrinklcs,... 

oi.i) WOMAN. What? I have Avrinkles? 

iMJET. That’s AA'hat I mean—I can’t see even one. 

oiD WOMAN. Naturally! Would any man call for a hundred 

nights on an old hag?... But enough of your fantasies! Let’s 

dance. Please let us dance. 

{The two begin to dance. The waiters leccoe. A fourth 
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couple joins A, B, and C in the dance. Presently all four 
couples sitj each on one of the benches, and begin amorous 
’whisperings.) 

OU) WOMAN. {While dancing.) Are you tired? 

POET. No. 

oiJB WOMAN. You don’t look well. 

POET. It’s the way I always look. 

OLD WOMAN. Is that meant as an answer? 

POET. Tonight’s the hundredth night. 

oiJ) WOMAN. And 5 'et_ 

POET. Yes? 

OLD WOMAN. Wliy do yon look so grim? 

{The poet suddenly stops dancing.) 

OIJ) WOMAN. Wliat’s the matter? 

POET. It’s nothing—I ^ust felt a little dizzy. 
oiJD WOMAN. Shall we go inside? 

POET. No, it’s better here. It’s so noisy inside. 

{They stand with hands joined and look around them.) 
oi.D WOMAN. The music has stopped. It’s the intermission. 
How quiet it becomes. 

POET. Yes, there is only .silence now. 

OLD WOMAN. Wliat are you thinking about? 

POET. Nothing, Or rather, I was just thinking something very 
odd. I had a feeling that if you and I were to part now, in a 
hundred years , . , probably less than a hundred years, we 
would meet again, 

OIJ) WOMAN. Wlicre w^ould we meet? In the grave, perhaps? 
In heaven or in hell? Yes-—they’re the most likely places, 
POET. Ohh—something just flashed through my mind. Wait 
a moment, please. {Shuts his eyes, opens them again.) It’s 
the same as here. I will meet you again in a place that’s exactly 
the same as this one. 

OIJ) WOMAN. A big garden, gas lamps, benches, lovers..., 
POET. Everything will be exactly the same. But what I don’t 
know is how you and I will have changed by then. 

OLD WOMAN. I don’t believe I’ll grow old. 
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POKT. It mijirht be that I’ll be the one w1k> won’t grow old. 
oij) WOMAN. Eighty years from now..,. The world will have 
progressed a great deal, won’t it? 

TOET. Rut oul}' human beings really change. Even after 
eighty years a daisy will still be a daisy. 

01 , 1 ) WOMAN. 1 wonder if there’ll be quiet gardens like this 

somewhere in Tokyr). 

poi-rr. Every garden will have gone to seed. 

01 , 1 ) n'oMAN. The bird.s will i)e the happier in them. 
roKT. There will lie all the nuKinlight you could ask for. 

OM) W'OMAN. And if you climb a tree and look around, you’ll 
sec the lights of the whole city, and it will be just as if you 
saw the lights of all the towns all over the world. 
i*OK'r. When we meet after a liundred years, what shall W'e say 
tft each other ? 

oij) WOMAN. “Sorry we haven’t kept in touch,” I suppose, 

(The I wo nil mt the bench in the middle.) 

I'OKT. You’ll keej) your promise without fail, W’on’t you? 

OM) WOMAN. My pronii.se? 

I'OK'i'. The promise alxnit the humlredth night, 
oi.i) WOMAN. Do you doubt it? After all I’ve said? 
i*oKT. Yes, tonight, for certain. I’ll have my desires granted. 
Aral what a strange, lonely, disheartening feeling it is. It’s as 
if you’ve taken into your hands something you’ve wanted and 
yearned for u long, long time. 

OI.I) WOMAN. That, for a man, must !)e the nn)sl frightening 
feeling of all. 

i>t)F,T. My dreams realized. . . . And perha])s one day I shall 
grow tired even of you. If I .should tire of someone like you, 
iny life after death would really be horrible. And how fright¬ 
ening the eternal months and days until I die. I should simjily 
l)el)ored. 

OM) WOMAN. Tlicn you .should stop at this, now. 
i*OET. I can’t. 

OM) WOMAN. It’s fcK>li.sh to forcc yourself to finish .something 
that you really don't want. 

POET. But it’s quite the opposite of something I don’t want. 
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I’m happy. I feel as if I could soar into the sky, and at the 
same time I am curiously depressed. 

OLD WOMAN. You’re too eager. 

POET. And would you be quite calm if I tired of j’’ou? 
oij) WOMAN. Yes. It wouldn’t matter to me in the least. Some¬ 
one else would begin the hundred nights of ct)urting me. I 
should not be laired. 

POET. I had just as soon die now, at once. Such an occasion 
hardly ever comes even once in a lifetime, and if it is to come 
ffir me, it will be tonight. 

oi jj WOMAN. Please do not weary me with such nonsense. 
POET. Tonight it will be. An<l if I should spend tonight in 
thoughtless pleasure, as I have with other women—I shudder 
at the thought. 

01,11 WOMAN. Man does not live simply in order to die. 

POET. Nobody knows. Perhaps man dies in onlcr to live. 

OI.I) WOMAN. How commonplace. How dreadfully ordinary. 
i*OET. Help me, please. What .shall I do? 

OT-n WOMAN, Go ahead—you can only go ahead. 

POET. Please listen to me. Within a few hours, within a few 
miniite.s, a moment which could not exist in the world will 
come. Tlie sun will begin to shine in the middle of the night. 
A big ship, its sails swollen with the wind, will ride up through 
the middle of the streets. I u.sed often tti dream such dreams 
when I was a boy, I w'onder why. A big sailing ship entering 
the garden, the garden trees lieginning U) thunder like the 
sea, the yardarms covered with little birds perching. ... I 
thought in the dream, I’m so happy, I feel as if my heart will 
stop beating for joy. 

OIJ) M’^OMAN. Dear me, you must be drunk. 

iHiET. Don’t you believe me? Tonight, in a few minutes now, 

an impossible thing.... 

OIJ) WOMAN. Impossible things cannot lie. 

POET. (Staretf at the old woman^ft face, a^t if to stir up memo¬ 
ries.) And yet, it’s strange, your face- 

OLD WOMAN. {Aside.) If he finishes these words his life is 
ended. {Trying to prevent him from speaking.) What is 
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strange? My face? Look. See how ugly it is, how full of 
wrinkles. Come, open your eyes wide. 

I'OET. Wrinkles? Where are the wrinkles? 
oj.D WOMAN. (lAfting her garment and aJundng it to him.) 
Look. It’s in tatters. {Thrusting it under the poet’s nose.) 
A horrible smell, isn’t it? It’s full of licel I^ook at this hand. 
See how it is shaking, like a hand set in wrinkles. The naUs are 
repulsively long—look! 

j’OKT. A wonderful fragrance. The nails are the color of a 
begonia. 

oi,t) WOMAN. {Opening her robe.) Look, look at my breasts 
mottled a filthy brown. A woman’s breasts should not be like 
this. {In exasperation, she seizes the poet’s hand and presses 
it against her breasts.) Feel! Feel! There’s no milk here! 
iwri'. {In ccstasf/.) Ah, your body! 

oi, 1 ) W'OJMAN. I’m ninety-nine years old. Wake up—open your 
eyes. lA)ok at me well! 

TOKT. {Stares at her a while as though stunned.) Ah, I’ve re¬ 
membered at last. 

01 . 1 ) WOMAN. {Overjoyed.) You’ve remembered? 

Yes ... that’s riglit. You were an old woman of ninety- 
nine. You hud horrible wrinkles, mucus dropped from your 
eye.s, your clothing stank. 

01 , 1 ) WOMAN. {Stamping her foot.) Had? Don’t you realize 
I have now? 

roKT. Strange . . . you have the cool eyes of a girl of twenty, 
you wear magnificent sweet-scented clothes. You are strange! 
You’ve become young again. 

oi.D WOMAN. Oh, don’t say it. Haven’t I told you what will 
happen if you say I’m beautiful ? 

i>OET. If I think something is beautiful, I must say it’s beauti¬ 
ful, even if I die for it. 

oi.i) WOMAN. Wliat madness. No more, I beg you. What is 
this moment you’ve been talking about? 
poirr. I’ll tell you. 

oij) WOMAN. No, don’t. Please don’t. 
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POET. It has come now. The moment for which we’ve waited 
ninety-nine nights, ninety-nine years. 

OLD WOMAN. Your eycs are shining. Stop it, stop it, please. 
POET. I’ll tell you, Komaclii. {He taken tier hand; she trem¬ 
bles.) You are beautiful, the most beautiful woman in the 
world. Your beauty will not fade, not in ten thousand years. 
OLD WOMAN. You’ll regret saying such things. 

POET. Not I. 

OLD WOMAN. You are an idiot. I can already see the mark of 
death between your eyebwjws. 

POET. I don’t want to die. 

OLD WOMAN. I tried so hard to stop you. 

POET. My hands and feet have become cold.... I’ll meet you 
again I’m sure, in a hundred years, at the same place. 

OLD WOMAN. A hundred years more to wait 1 

(The poet's hreatMng ceases and he dies. The black back¬ 
drop is drawn. The old woman sits on the bench staring at the 
ground. Presently she begins picking up cigarette butts as 
if for want of anytJdng better to do. While she does so, a 
policeman enters and wanders around the stage. He finds the 
corpse and bends over it.) 

POLICEMAN. Dead drunk again! What a damned nuisance 
you are! Come on, get on your feet! I’ll bet your wife’s wait¬ 
ing up for you. Go on home quickly and get to bed.... Or is 
he dead? Yes, . . . Old woman, did you see him fall? Were 
you here? 

OLD WOMAN. {Lifting her head a little.) It seems to me it was 
quite a while ago. 

POLICEMAN. His body’s still warm. 

OLD WOMAN. That proves he must have just stopped breath¬ 
ing. 

POLICEMAN. That much I know without having to ask you. I 
was asking you when he came here. 

OLD WOMAN. About half an hour ago, I suppose. He was 
drunk when he came and he started making advances to me. 
POLICEMAN. Advances to you? Don’t make me laugh. 
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oij> WOMAN. {Indignantly.) What’s so funny about that? 
It’s the most likely thing in the world, 
roi .ICEMAN. I suppose you defended yourself properly? 
or,n WOMAN. No, he was just a nuisuice, and I didn’t pay him 
any attention. He sto<»d talking to himself for a while and be¬ 
fore I knew it he collapsed and fell to the ground. I thought 
he liad gone to sleep. 

I’oi,ICEMAN. {Shouting towards stage-left.) Hey, you over 
there! You’re not allowed to build bonfires in the park! Come 
here. I’ve got something for you to do. ( Two vagrants enter.) 
Help me to take this laaly to the station. 

{Three men CiVit carrying the corpse.) 
oi-n WOMAN. {Painsiakinglg arranging the cigarette butts.) 
One . , . and , . . one . . . make . . . two . . . two . , . and 
. . . twu . , . make . , . four. One and one make two, two and 
two make four. 


CURTAIN 



DISCUSSIONS OF NEW BOOKS 

THE ESSENCE OF TRAGEDY 
By W. T. Stack 

A FIRST glance tlirougli the list of contents of “The 
Spirit of Tragedy” ought give one the erroneous im¬ 
pression that it is an historical study of tragetly. We 
find chapters and sections dealing with all the great, and 
many far less than great, writers of tragedy from Aeschylus 
to Eugene O’Neill. But in fact the purpose of the book is 
philosophical, not liistt)rical. Herbert J. Muller is concerned 
with the age-old problem of the nature, f)r essence, of trag¬ 
edy, What common characters cause us to class together such 
widely differing dramas as “Oedipus Rex,” “The Tn).ian 
Women,” “King T^ear,” Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” and O’Neill’s 
“Mourning Becomes Electra,” and call them all “tragedies”? 
Professor Muller’s tK)ok jiropounds a theory on tliis matter. 
The historical material conies in as evidence of the philo¬ 
sophical theory, and not for its own sake as history. The 
methoti is strictly empirical, since the theory professes to be— 
and I think truly is—distilled from the historical facts, and 
not forced upon them. The series of chapters on Aeschylus, 
Soplmcles, Euripides, ISlarlowe, Shakespeare, Chekhov, Ib¬ 
sen, Sartre, and other dramatists do, of course, constitute an 
historical survey and are full of admirable insights, finely 
done appraisals, and penetrating criticisms. The author 
seems nearly always to hit the nail on tlie head. He is wise, 
sensitive, and tolerant. But in this review I shall leave his 
treatment of particular dramatists and dramas on one side, 
and discuss ordy his central thesis, his theory of the general 
nature of tragedy. 

In daily conversation and the daily press the word “trag- 
Tbe spirit of Tragedy. By Herbert J. Muller. Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 
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edy” tends to become grossly vulgarized. Almost anything 
sad, dreadful, horrible, even sordid, or merely disgusting, is 
called “tragic.” Yet, as Professor Muller notes, ‘‘the death 
of an infant, of a love-sick adolescent, of a psychopath, of a 
drunken motorist, of a desperado in an electric chair... these 
are all sad stories, but hardly suitable themes for tragedy,” 
in the sense in which the great tragic dramatists have under^ 
stood that word. What then has been the special nature of 
their art? 

There is a commonly current view of the nature of art 
which emphasizes form and tends to disregard content as 
having little or no part in the esthetic essence. This may per¬ 
haps fit some abstract paintings, but is inadequate for most 
literature and little short of absurd if one should seek to ap¬ 
ply it to tragedy. It is plainly of the essence of tragedy 
that it should express its peculiar vision of the world, its 
“tragic sense of life.” Our question then is, what is this vi¬ 
sion, this sense of life? What is the subject matter of tragedy? 

In Professor Muller’s view tragedy is con'cerned with the 
jmjblem of man’s fate, “his relations to his total environment, 
his po.sition in the universe, the ultimate meaning of his life.” 
And its interest is in the problem of man as such, not the 
problems of some particular social class or of some particular 
age. Of course, the <lramas of Sophocles, Shakespeare, or 
Corneille are in many respects conditioned by the age and 
the circumstances in which they were produced. “Tragedy 
relleets the beliefs of its time, of course, but it is more directly 
concerned with the relatively timeless universal problems of 
life and death.” So much for the problems which constitute 
the subject-matter of tragedy. But, of course, not any and 
every response to them is tragic. We have still to find the es¬ 
sence of the tragic spirit, as distinguished from the comic 
spirit, or from any otlier attitude to life which may find ex¬ 
pression in literature. 

The tragic spirit is more or less pessimistic. Professor Mul¬ 
ler thinks, in tlie sense that it does not regard suffering as an 
accidental appendage to human life whidi could be got rid 
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of by siiitable social, i^b'gious, or other remedies. Sufferin^f 
is an inherent and ineradicable part of the human lot—not 
merely morally deserved suffering, but injustice, indiscrimi¬ 
nate suffering, the apparently senseless punishment of the 
innocent and the good as well as the guilty. 

For this reason, a deep sense of the ultimate mystery of 
the imiverse is everywhere a part of the tragic vision. It does 
not necessarily reject belief in a moral order of the world, or 
in Providence. Yet there would be no tragedy if this belief 
were simple, straightforward, and clear. Tragedy at least 
throws a challenge and a question at the heavens. It implies 
at least that “the ways of Providence are paradoxical, mys¬ 
terious, and possibly inept.” 

Although the tragic vision of life is pessimistic in the sense 
explained, it is never cynical. It may be called “idealistic” in 
the sense that it affirms positive values. It does not view human 
life as merely miserable, dreadful, base, selfish, or sordid. On 
the contrary, it arises from a profound sense of the dignity 
and grandeur of the human spirit. In its darkest hours of 
suffering, catastrophe, and apparent defeat, this grandeur 
shines out. Moreover, this greatness belongs to the human 
spirit in its own right, regardless of what the ultimate nature 
of the world may be. Even if there were no Providence, no 
general tendency of the world toward goodness, no cosmic 
moral order, no future life to ensure justice, no sort of reli¬ 
gious consolation or salvation, there would still remain this 
nobility of man—not indeed of all men, but peculiarly and 
specially of the man who attains to the stature of the tragic 
hero. This is the proud spirit which the tragic hero shows. 
This precisely is the meaning and message of tragedy. 

Professor Muller rightly accepts the insights involved in 
Aristotle’s famous dictum that tragedy effects a catharsis of 
the emotions of pity and terror, but he observes that Aristotle 
does not explain how this catharsis can produce pleasure in 
us. “His medical term reminds us that catharsis is ordinarily 
a disagreeable process and at best affords a feeling of relief 
when it is over. Readers of tragedy will testify that they en- 
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joy the ^vlK>Ie experience, that the pleasure seems to come 
fn)n) fully realixin^ the emotion rather than getting rid of it, 
and that at the end they feel not relief but a positive exalta¬ 
tion.” The author’s view is that although tragic pleasure is 
wnriplcx, its major component is “a reverence for the human 
.sj)ij it,” and that the feeling of exaltation comes mainly from 
the vindication of it.s grandeur even in the midst of the dark¬ 
ness of failure and death. 

I’rofessor Midler raises the interesting question why the 
writing of tragedies has lieen confined to the Western world, 
and why no Oriental civilization has protlucejl any. He an¬ 
swers that the tragic sense of life embodies the distinctive 
humanistic values of Western civilization wherein it differs 
from all other cultures. For it emphasizes the intrinsic value 
of the human individual which is essentially a Western idea. 
iiVn attitude of complete subservience and servility—either 
to the gotls or to the state—is incompatible with the tragic 
.sj)irit Mhieh involves at least a questioning, challenging atti¬ 
tude toaard Ihe ultimate powers. Triigedy can only be cre¬ 
ated hy free men with minds and wills of their own. 

11 seems to me that this is not only an interesting book, but 
al.so an important contribution to its subject. Though it is 
scholarly, it is not academic cw iiedagogical. It reveals a 
broadly human, .sensitive, sympathetic, tolerant spirit. The 
aulh<ir’.s om u view of the nature of tragedy is firmly, but not 
at all dogmalicallj', place<l Ijefore the reader. Other views, 
divergent from his own, are well and fairlj' discussed. The 
quality of the writing is throughout of a high order. Often 
it is brilliant; and not infrequently it is witty, a.s when, after 
pointing out Ihe many admirable qualities of Eliot’s “The 
C(K‘ktail Party” he adds that we “still feel that he has not 
brought off this ditticult effort to blend cocktails and cruci¬ 
fixions” ; and of Sartre’s .s«)-called “existentiali.st” dramas and 
his references to the “Republic of Silence and Night” that 
“the outcome in post-war France might dispose us to pardon 
his excesses. So even might the state of our own Republic of 
Noi.se and Neon.” 



ECHO ACROSS THE CENTURIES 
By Wai,teb R. Aoabd 

T here is not an old man among' you Greeks,” said 
Egj^tian priest to Solon of Athens, according to 
Plato’s “Timaeus.” “All of you are young in spirit.” 
Writing about the Greeks, Edith Hamilton is herself Greek 
in this respect; she has retained the ardor of youth in apprais¬ 
ing for the general reader many values of our Hellenic herit¬ 
age. Her interpretations arc the more welcome because so 
few of our specialists are able or eager to popularize the re¬ 
sults of humanistic scholanshij), and the job so needs to be 
done. In our new role of world leadership we must become 
more aware of what the culture of f)ur Western world has 
been, and what guidance and ■warning the past can i)rovide. 

In her most recent book, “The Echo of Greece,” Miss 
Hamilton attempts to explain why Athens of the fourth cen- 
turj' B.C. lacked the political and cultural greatness of the 
previous century. She finds the chief answer in the fact that 
the Periclean synthesis of personal freedom and social re¬ 
sponsibility was broken down by the greed of imperial power, 
the war that resulted, and the disintegrating effect of irre¬ 
sponsible freedom. After examining the fifth-century synthe¬ 
sis as it found expression in art, ptditics, and ethics, she shows 
in contrast a fourth century with art “free from standards,” 
philosophers retreating to their ivory towers, dramatists j)ic- 
turing trivial domestic intrigues, the most pojndur teachers 
offering vocational courses, and citizens Iwking to tlie state 
for hand-outs rather than for co-operative service. Yet in 
many ways Athens continued to l>e an attractive citj’, an 
economically prosperous academic and cultural center, which 
echoes to us across the centuries although it carries more 
notes of warning than of insjiiration. 

It is in her portraits of people that she is most effective. 
Isocrates, Alexander, Plutarch, and Marcus Aurelius come 
The Echo of Greece. By Edith Hamilton. 'W. "W. Norton and Crmipany. $3.95. 
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to glowing life in these pages; and there is a sharply etched 
portrait of Demosthenes in his heroic lost cause. (Was it lost? 
A cause is never lost when its leader says, “It is not in our 
nature to side with an evil man because he is powerful and 
embrace subjection because it is safe.”) If the high-minded 
but confused professor Isocrates is treated with more admira¬ 
tion than he deserves, Plato’s practical sense and the indebted¬ 
ness of Plato and Aristotle to each other are analyzed in a 
most discerning way, and the tribute to Plutarch is warm and 
comradely. (By the way, some one should make a study of 
the influence of Plutarch on American statesmen, from 
Benjamin Franklin to Harry Tnrnian. Only Jefferson, I 
l)elieve, criticized Plutarch for his adulation of anti-demo¬ 
cratic heroes.) 

Since Miss Hamilton .sees the darkness of fourth-century 
Greece chiefly in political terms, she might have brightened 
the picture somewhat by discussing one positive achievement 
of the period: that gallant experiment in federal union, the 
Achaean Iveague. And it is difficult to understand why the 
Epicureans, who were so representative of the time, are 
almost coinj)letely neglected. 

Throughout the book there are constant similarities indi¬ 
cated l>etwecn Greek and Christian moral principles. And in 
the final chajiter IMiss Hamilton sketchilj" presents the inter¬ 
esting thesis that the Chri.stian Church, facing the choice 
between CJreck and Roman ways (Greek freedom and variety 
in concepts and organization, and confidence in the indi¬ 
vidual’s rational and spiritual nature; Roman administrative 
efficiency, unified authority, insistent dogma, temporal power, 
and distrust of the individual), made the mistake of choosing 
the Roman way. 

Other equally pn)vocative questions are implied in Miss 
Hamilton’s account. Here are a few of them stated explicitly. 
Is the situation of the United States in NATO at all com¬ 
parable to that of Athens in the Delian Confederacy, which 
was ruined by Athens’ foreign policy? Are we in danger of 
being corrupted by excessive power? Is the current emphasis 
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on uniformity sapping our individual freedom and initiative? 
Are we abdicating our political responsibility? (Only sixty 
per cent of the people who could have voted cast a ballot in 
our 1956 Presidential election.) Finally, is the international 
triangle of Athens-Persia-Macedon of the fourth century 
B.C., at all similar to that of France-Russia*the United 
States in 1957? A thoughtful Frenchman today may well feel 
akin to Athenians who wondered whether Isocrates or De¬ 
mosthenes had the right solution—or if there were any toler¬ 
able solution for a civilized minor power in a brutal world. 


THE FULL TREATMENT 
By Leonabd Unger 

ELIOT’S Poetry and Plays: A Study in Sources 
I and Meaning” by Grover Smith, Jr., is a large and 
1 handsomely made book. It is also an impressive book 
in more essential respects. Mr. Smith has given all of Eliot’s 
work in verse the full treatment. There are extended discus¬ 
sions of everything that Eliot has done, from the poems of 
“Prufrock” to “Four Quartets” and “The Confidential 
Clerk”—and there are even significant comments on unfamil¬ 
iar and unavailable poems which Eliot has chosen to exclude 
from the published canon. A formidable virtue of the book is 
that Mr. Smith appears to be almost exhaustively informed 
on the subject. His familiarity with Eliot’s work is thorough 
and penetrating, so that he is usually able to discuss any par¬ 
ticular element in Eliot’s work in relation to other elements 
and in relation to the context of the entire corpus, thus doing 
justice to the complex continuity of the poems and plays. 
Mr. Smith seems to have read everything—all of Eliot’s 
known sources (and “possible” sources) and almost all of the 
huge amount of widely scattered comment that has been writ- 

T. S. EUo^t Foetry and Plays: A Study in Sources and Meaning, By Grover 
Smith, Jr. The University of Chicago Press. $6ao. The Cultivation of Christmas 
Traas. By T. S. Eliot. Farrar, Scrans and Coda^. Si-xj- 
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ten on Elint. Wliile making some fresh contributions in the 
fiehl of Eliot’s sources, he also writes with a knowledge of 
wlmt others have contributed. 

Anotlier of Mr. Smith’s virtues is the objectivity of his per¬ 
spective. While sensitive to effects and meanings and to the 
magnitude f)f Eliot’s achievement, he steadily offers critical 
judgments and attempts a conscientious definition of Eliot’s 
limitations. 

I could easil}'^ use more space in describing the positive and 
a<lmirahle features of Mr. Smith’s book. But it is imfortu- 
nalely neeessarj' to make some serious qualifications. The 
same industriousness and ambitiousness which have produced 
some virtues of the project have also jjroduced defects, for 
the ambitiousness has exceeded the critical discretion. This 
is revealed in l>oth general and particular respects. General; 
the purjjose (the “reader”) of the l)ook was not clearly con¬ 
ceived. Is it for the general reader who is still in the process 
of getting acquainted with Eliot’s work, or is it for Mr. 
Smith’s coni[)eers among the literati and Eliotists? Some 
hooks do not raise such a question, hut this one does. The 
“full treatment” is too full at some })oints and not full enough 
at others. There is close and leisurely paraphrase in many 
instances, and in others a crowded bristling of references to 
sources that arc not further documented and clarified even 
in the footnotes. And this defect is complicated b}’^ the fact 
that some of the sources claimed are not always convinc¬ 
ing: ]\Ir. Smith may at times he unjustifiably persuaded 
that his own learned literary “associations” were also Eliot’s. 

There is scarcely space left to illustrate adequately the 
particular critical indi.scrctions. To say that Eliot “wagged 
his head over shocking sensualists like Sweeney and Mr. Ap- 
polinax” is a frivolity of expre.s.sion Avhich is l>eneath the level 
of serious criticism—as is the analogy between the name J. 
./Mfred Prufnick and the erstwhile signature T. Steams- 
Eliot. It is not perceptive to say, of Eliot’s combining in 
“Ash Wednesday” Dantean affirmation vvith the “negative” 
mysticism of St. John of the Cross, that “if one were seeking 
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philosophic originality in ‘Ash Wednesday,’ this is where one 
would detect it.” Mr. Smith’s pedantic fussiness over this 
point suggests that in his too shrewd preoccupation with the 
sources he has lost sight of the poet’s effort to explore and 
record experience, not philosophy. Not to have obsen'ed 
the rose-garden theme in “IjE Figlia che Piange” and to 
make much of some story about Eliot’s having failed to find 
a piece of sculpture he sought in an Italian museum—this 
again is a failure to see the poem for the sources. If he had 
recognized the rose-garflen theme, it is unlikely he would 
have said the poem “ends with a Ijaforguian shrug.” To saj’^ 
that with “Gerontion” Eliot “finally abandoned the manner 
of Laforgue” is to repeat thoughtlessly an erroneous critical 
cliche, for Laforgue’s “manner” ■was assimilated into all 
stages of Eliot’s development. It is reckless and presump¬ 
tuous to say of Eliot’s efforts with drama that “in concentrat¬ 
ing his style upon ‘verse,’ he had to throw away there the 
poetic gains of forty years.” This is to forget the possibility 
of poetic exhaustion, to forget that it is the verse of the early 
plays which leads to the verse of “Four Quartets”—^liailed by 
Mr. Smith as Eliot’s masterpiece. In Eliot’s most recent 
“lyric,” the modest and almost banal “The Cultivation of 
Christmas Trees”—published two years ago in England and 
here recently as an expensive six or seven-page hard-cover 
greeting-card—it is the four-stress line and the idiom of the 
later plays which Eliot uses. 

In a recent lecture, “The Frontiers of Criticism,” Eliot 
has warned critics against traveling a road to Xanadu into 
the sources of his own poetry. But this analogy of himself 
with Coleridge is not appropriate, for it is Eliot himself who 
has poin'ted the way, and not only in the notes to “The Waste 
Land.” If Mr. Smith—or any of us—occasionally gets lost 
in the wilderness of mirrors, the mishap reflects also on Eliot. 
But the wilderness does show a pattern—which is a large part 
of Eliot’s achievement. Mr. Smith keeps this pattern in focus 
most of the time. His book will be interesting and valuable to 
all who have a serious interest in Eliot’s work. 



FIVE JAPANESE NOVELS 
By WiixiAM S. Weedon 

T he five works here under consideration are grouped 
together in order to suggest the scope of one impor¬ 
tant class of modem Japanese prose. The first of these 
is a simple Icjve story, the second a novel of decadence, the 
third a piece of historical fiction, the fourth an account of 
Japane.se amiy life towards the end of World War II, and 
the fifth an intimate story of a geisha and her lover. It is diffi¬ 
cult to l»elieve that anyone can read these five works and fail 
to dlsco^fe^ that .something rather profound and significant in 
the <leveiopineiit <»f the novel is taking place in contemporary 
Japan. 

Yukio Mishitna’s “The Sound of Waves” is an unpre¬ 
tentious little love story with a happy ending. So far as the 
setting is ctincerned, the locus of tliis tale might have been 
almost any .small island at almost any time. It is in the devel¬ 
opment of detail and in the way in which the story is told that 
Mi.shima’s special talent is manifested. While one or two of 
the episodes .smack rather of Hollywood and of American 
maga7,ine fiction, there is, on the whole, a dignity and direct¬ 
ness abtiut this story that sharplj'^ distinguishes it from most 
comiJarahle Western writings. There are no cumbersome 
cliaracterizations, no c<»mplex developments in the plot. Love, 
the simple unsophisticated love of a young fisherman for an 
island girl, seems somehow to be worth writing about. 

In contrast with this simplicity of character and situation, 
O.samu Dazai’.s “The Setting Sun” portrays a highly com¬ 
plicated side of human relation.ships and of human nature. 
The novel is said to be semi-autobiographical. Certainly, the 
author seems to take a perverse delight in causing the persons 
represented to writhe with a strange and horrible anguish— 

The Sound of Waves. By Yukio Mishima. Alfred A. Knopf. The Setting 
Sun. By Osamu DazoL New Directions. $3«o. The Heiki Story. By Eiji Yoshikawa. 
Alfred A. Knopf. S4.95. Zone of Emptiness. By Hiroshi Noma. World PubUshii^ 
Company. $3.95. Snow Country. By Yasunari Kawabaea. Alfred A. Knopf. I1J5. 
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like that of an injured snake tiiat cannot find where it has 
been hurt. The curious inverted order of narration does not 
make this book an easy bit of reading, yet it is a style of writ¬ 
ing which seems specially appropriate for the theme under 
discussion. Donald Keene, already widely known in this coun¬ 
try for his brilliant interpretations of Japanese literature, is 
the translator of this work; he has supplied an introduction 
that aids greatly in making comprehensible this difficult but 
powerful piece of writing. 

“The Heike Story” by Eiji Yoshikawa is an historical 
novel that can certainly stan<l on its own feet in direct compe¬ 
tition with the best that has been produced in the English- 
speaking world in the last fifty years. Whereas “The Setting 
Sun” portrays the decomposition of individual human per¬ 
sonalities, this work concerns the disintegration of an era, one 
of the greatest periods of culture and refinement in the long 
history of Japan. Faced with a most difficult problem of pres¬ 
entation, Mr. Uramatsu, the translator, has been able, with 
singular effortlessness, to render tliis lengthy and complicated 
story into readable English prose. Twelfth-century Kyoto 
rises in all its splendor and its squalor before the reader’s eyes. 
The hill country round about is jj^^adually explored until its 
topography is assimilated to the narrative. The characters of 
Tadamori, of the Lady of Gion, of the Councilor Shinzei—to 
mention only a few—while intensely Japanese, are magnifi¬ 
cently clear and comprehensible. And an almost Homeric 
quality is to be found in the description of Tametomo’s feats 
of archery during the attack on Shirakawa Palace and in the 
account of Kiyomori’s stand against the enraged priests from 
Mount Hiei. 

Hiroshi Noma’s “Zone of Emptiness” concerns another 
war. It has none of the classic nature and vast sweep of “The 
Heike Story.” It deals with none of the overt activity of war¬ 
fare; not even a bomb falls near the drab array quarters where 
the action takes place. There are brief glimpses of the nearby 
urban areas, and there is a short terminal episode aboard a 
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Japanesc transport vessel; but these to one side, the reader is 
simply immersed in the barracks life of an ordinary foot 
soldier. The writing is directed towards a Japanese, not a 
f<»reign, atidience; and Western readers may have some diffi¬ 
culty in the initial chapters of this book with what is, simply, 
take/i ff)r granted in the way of squalor and depravity. Un¬ 
fortunately, the quality of translation leaves much to be de¬ 
sired in tills work, w'holly aside from the fact that it was made 
from a French version of Noma’s original text. 

For sheer brilliance of translation, the English version of 
Yasunari Kawabata’s “Snow Country” leads all the rest. 
Edwartl Seidcnsticker, already known for his excellent rendi¬ 
tion of Junichiro Tanizaki’s “Some Prefer Nettles,” has 
here accomplished the almost impossible task of capturing 
the poetic quality «f Kawabata’s delicate and vivid story of 
West-eoast Japan. The essential theme of this tale has itself 
the nature of a IwJcku or haiku, of that type of brief “de¬ 
parture iioem” which attempts to gather together, into single 
quick apprehension, the antithetical elements of a concrete 
situation. The three characters of the man Shimamura, the 
almost-geisha Komako, and the young girl Yoko are suddenly 
before us, together in a temporal yet curiously timeless rela¬ 
tionship that is unresolved and, in a sense, irresoliible. Seldom 
has so much lieeii said, in so sluirt a comjmss, of something 
that lies at the foundation of all esthetic experience. 

\\niile generalizations alnnit any rapidly developing lit¬ 
erature are dangerous, and while the American public has, at 
present, access to only a iriinute fragment of postwar Japa¬ 
nese writing, three factors may he cited as bearing on the 
eharaeler of tlic eontemi>orary Japanese novel. The first is 
that the novel in Japan has a far longer history than in any 
Western nation. In consequence, there is a solidness of ap- 
pn>aeh and t>f technique that cannot lie igntired. The second 
is that there has been a considerable influence from outside 
Japan. The impact of the modem French novel and, more 
recently, of the writings of William Faulkner, has been of 
profound importance. Yet this influence, at first direct, is 
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now secondary; the novelists of Japan have, in the best in¬ 
stances, seen, assimilated, and passed beyond—utilizing what 
they found to be good in the Western product, but turning 
back, sensibly enough, towards their own cultural heritage 
with a renewed vigor and with increased resources. Tlie third 
is the effect of World War II. The crushing defeat of some 
ten years ago virtually forced tlie Japanese to take a thorough 
and prolonged look at themselves as human beings. As in 
I.,ady Murasaki’s case, this is a tremendous undertaking, but 
the writers of today are rising to the task. And what is re¬ 
vealed is something of which Western novelists and readers 
alike may well take note. Our own diagnosis of human 
thought and character, for all its .supposedly “brilliantly ex- 
periraentar’ ai)proaches, is strongly canalized. There is a 
“secret imaginative backgro\ind” to any cultural literature, 
as there is to any philos<»phy. Where some group of writers 
breaks through thi.s limitation into a new apprehension of 
some aspects of human nature, the results are most distinctly 
worth watching. 


FRENCHMEN, AMERICANS, AND 
MR. WKRTH 

Ry Gor]X)n Wrigh t 

A n intriguing experiment took place a year ago at 
Arden House, when some forty Frenchmen and 
Americans were assembled to exchange viewpoints on 
the issues tliat produce Franco-American discord. Partici¬ 
pants in such meetings usually “discover” that beneath all the 
misunderstandings there is a bedrock of spiritual unitj^ and 
they normally adjourn on a note of platitudinous optimism, 
to which is added a pious hope that “somebody write up” the 
discussions for posterity. The Arden House conference was 
atypical on at least two counts. For one thing, the two teams 

Diversity of Worlds: How the Umted States and France Look at Their Joint 
Froblem. By Raymond Aron and August Heckschcr. Reynal and Company Sj.jo. 
France i 940 -igss- By Alexander Worth. Henry Holt and Company. $6ax>. 
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seem to have gone at one another vigorously, with the em¬ 
phasis concentrated steadily on the sources of disagreement. 
Furthermore, the discussions this time did not evaporate on 
adjournment, but have been used as a kind of take-off point 
for two brief commentaries by Raymond Aron and August 
Heckscher, now published under the somewhat contrived and 
misleading title “Diversity of Worlds.” 

The value of any such book depends on the caliber of the 
rapporteurs. M. Aron and Mr. Heckscher were admirable 
choices for the purpose; and they have wisely decided to go 
l>eyond a mere summary record of the debates at Arden 
House. Instead, they have sought to capture the spirit of the 
discussions; to pull together the main themes, and to point up 
the principal contrasts in outlook between the two delega¬ 
tions. There may be a certain significance in the fact that the 
French representatives were far more deeply divided than 
the Americans on many issues, yet rallied together in a solid 
phalanx whenever the Americans began to “sermonize.” Such, 
for example, was the French reiiction on the burning problem 
of “colonialism” in the African and Moslem worlds. It is 
worth rcmemliering that rational jiulgments do not always 
shape national l>ehavior, even among the eggheads. 

Discerning readers will find in “Diversity of Worlds” a 
good many valuable insights and generalizations. Arnold 
Wolfers notes in his introduction that the conference revealed 
a dominant American tendency to self-satisfaction, and an 
opposite French tendency toward what might almost be called 
self-mortification. The French delegates were inclined to be 
“softer” than the Americans on Soviet imperialism, but 
tougher on Islamic and African nationalism. The problem of 
economic modernization and its impact on cultural values 
was approached from opposite ends: “The French ask them¬ 
selves what sort of modem economy can be integrated into the 
swial structure and values they desire to conserve; the Amer- 
cans ask themselves what sort of culture will be the ultimate 
expression of a society that has carried the mastery of natural 
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forces farther than any other.” Such a statement is far more 
revealing of national attitudes than is the usual easy dichot¬ 
omy between spiritual and materialistic values. 

American readers may wonder, however, whether M. Aron 
does not occasionally speak for himself rather than for his 
whole delegation, or even for the majority of Frenchmen. 
Thus, for example, he passionately denounces the stereotype 
of France “as a stagnant, rigid country, awaiting the savior 
capable of carrying out an economic revolution,” and alleges 
that this distorted image “has been created by certain French¬ 
men in order to further their propaganda or their ambitions.” 
Presumably M. Aron is referring here to Mendes-France 
and his disciples, among others. Furthermore, he asserts 
bluntly that “all those who count among today’s French are 
resolute partisans of . . . economic expansion.” Both these 
statements, expressed thus without qualification, might jar a 
good many Frenchmen as well as Americans. Nor is it easy 
to follow M. Aron in all of his comments on Asian-African 
nationalism. Even if he is right in rejecting the easy determi¬ 
nistic view that such nationalism is a predestined and irre¬ 
sistible “wave of the future,” it does not follow that the wisest 
policy for the West would be to oppose it. 

On the whole, however, “Diversity of Worlds” ought to 
be an exceptionally useful volume for both American and 
French readers. It is true that an agreement to disagree 
(which emerged at Arden House) is not a very useful con¬ 
clusion when two nations are trying to shape a common pol¬ 
icy. Nevertheless, the process of reconciling disagreements 
doubtless requires as its first step the kind of searching exam¬ 
ination which M. Aron and Mr. Heckscher have given us. 

For Americans who hope to understand contemporary 
France, Alexander Werth’s new volume, “France 1940- 
1955,” is of more dubious merit. This is a shocking fact to 
Werth’s admirers, who have long considered his series of 
books on prewar France the best running account of the Third 
Republic in decline. As the Manchester Guardian’s corre- 
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spondent in prewar Paris, he used to write with the kind of 
moderate, fair-minded breadth of spirit for which the Guar¬ 
dian was noted. As the New Statesman and Nation's repre¬ 
sentative in postwar Paris, he has taken on in astounding de¬ 
gree the narrowly sectarian outlook of that organ. 

Mr. Werth tells us that Frenclimen used to believe all 
Englishmen posses-sors of tails, carefully hidden within their 
trousers to conceal these mark.s of }>unishment for their sins. 
One can almcist hear Mr. Werth himself shouting "A la 
queue!’* whenever an American comes into his purview. He 
utilized his whole battery of w'eapons—irony, sarcasm, in¬ 
nuendo, hald assertions of fact, and unquestioning assump- 
tifjiis of motive—as he traces the decline of France to the 
ignominious role of unwilling but helpless satellite of the 
Washington bigots and w’armongers. Taken all together, the 
effect would l)e almost ludicrous if one could believe that Mr. 
Worth’s readers will be more critical than the author himself. 

It is true that the Americans are not the only villains of 
Mr. Wcrlii’s piece (lh<»ugh they are by fiir the w'orst). Ij6:)n 
Blum is another model of hypocrisy and duplicity; so are 
most of the MRP leafler-s, togetlier with tlie bulk of the Third 
Force politicians. The Communists, on the other hand, rarely 
g<’t anything worse than a touch of Mr. Werth’s milder irony. 
And when Soviet misl>ehavior u])sets French opinion, Mr. 
Werth sugge.sts indigtmntly that the French anti-Commun- 
ists and their American masters have taken unfair advantage 
of Soviet mistakes. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about a book so slanted, 
so rambling and difl'use an«l semi-dige.sted, is that it is still 
worth reading. For one thing, it contains a vast bulk of detail 
on recent French political life. But more important, Mr. 
Werth is still a remarkably well-informed observer with a 
gift of pungent phrase. Few outsiders have been so long or so 
deeply immersed in the political and intellectual life of Paris. 
“No one,” says G. D. H. Cole in his introduction, “is better 
fitted than he to write this book.” One may still regret that 
this book was the one Mr. Werth chose to write. 



THE HISTORY OF COTTON 
By Feank E. Smith 

C OTTON is today no longer the foremost American 
agricultural crop. It is no longer “King Cotton” 
even in the South. But no agricultural commodity 
has approached its influence on American economic and po¬ 
litical history. The story of this influence, for the most part a 
tragic one, has never been adequately developed by Ameri¬ 
can historians. These two books, David L. Cohn’s “The Life 
and Times of King Cotton” and James H. Street’s “The 
New Revolution in the Cotton Economy,” uniquely comple¬ 
ment each other and fill an important gap. 

Cohn’s story of cotton is the story of the cotton culture. 
The fiber has ancient roots, but in the United States before 
the day of Eli Whitney it was confined to a relatively few 
acres on the coastal plains of Georgia and South Carolina. 
Whitney’s invention coincided with the development of the 
loom and the spinning machine in the Kngli.sh industrial revo¬ 
lution. Cotton was more suited to these machines than any 
other fiber, and the English textile industrj’^ supplied a steady 
market primarily dependent upon Southern plantations. An 
exaggerated notion of the importance of this dependence was 
to prove a major handicap of Cxmfederate military strategy. 

Another coincidence of history brought Whitney’s cotton 
gin at a time when the original Colonial plantation system was 
losing its economic justification. Cotton provided the new 
impetus. It pushed the Southern frontier forward by leaps 
and bounds, and welded to the new economy a social order 
basically resistant to change. The cotb>n economy wedded 
the South to slavery, and the state of mind built around re¬ 
sistance to change brought on the unyielding attitudes which 
made the Civil War inevitable. 

Mr. Cohn’s story is particularly valuable in contrasting 

Tbe Life md Times of King Cotton, By David L. Cohn. Oxford University Press. 
$sjoo. The New Revolution in the Cotton Economy, By James H. Street The Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina Press. $sjoo. 
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the brief period of the flowering of the cotton-slave economy 
l)efore 1801 and the abject poverty of the same economy after 
the failure of the War for Southern Independence. The com¬ 
bination of war’s heritage of poverty and the static economy 
made the South’s return to the plantation system after 1866 
inevitable, as the one means of averting starvation. But with 
the normal troubles of agriculture in the post-Civil War 
period added to the special problems of cotton and the planta¬ 
tion economy, the Southern cotton country could know noth¬ 
ing blit decades of desperate struggle with economic destitu¬ 
tion. 

Tlie first relief was not to come for almost seventy years— 
with the agricultural experiments of the New Deal. This 
government aid for eotton coincided with the first steps in 
the mecliani'/xid revolution of cotton production. The full 
effects are still cHuijectural, but Mr. Street makes it clear that 
the revolution is changing cotton’s influence on the Ameri¬ 
can economy. 

The nature of cotton production and the plantation system 
made eontnil of the lalKir force a chief function of the cotton 
etHinomy, with all the attendant influences. Mechanization is 
reducing, and will eventually eliminate, these pressures for a 
limitless, and correspondingly cheap, lal)or supply. The 
changes in the influence of eotton on our country will not be 
as rap ill as the changes of a century and a half ago, but they 
arc already gradually being felt. Cotton has slufted geo¬ 
graphically, and it no longer economically dominates any but 
a few relatively small areas of the country, so the impact of 
the new medianizefl jirodiiction methods will be muted and 
diffuse. 

Cotlon’.s tragic role in helping to bring about the Civil 
War and then in failing the Confederate leaders who made it 
King is ]>erhaps the principal theme of Mr. Cohn’s story, and 
he ties it together wonderfully well. In stressing this theme, 
however, he lias overlooked some of the influences of cotton 
which cannot be classed as either negative or backward. 
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During the long period of popular and Populist protest 
against the biirdens of the farm economy, cotton farmers con¬ 
tributed their full share to the agitation. The cancerous credit 
system, which was apparently an integral part of cotton pro¬ 
duction, forced acceptance of the political attitudes which 
provided vital support for Wilson’s New Freedom and the 
early stages of Roosevelt’s New Deal. 

A basic understanding of the practical fact that cotton’s 
welfare depended, and still depends, upon an export market 
has always been a major influence on the thinking of states¬ 
men influenced by cotton. The same awareness of the rest 
of the world which caused Jefferson Davis to fight the Know- 
Nothing movement of the 1850’s helped to shape the fierce 
support given Woodrow Wilson and the Eeague of Nations 
by John Sharp Williams. Cotton no longer controls, but atti¬ 
tudes first molded by cotton economics have helped sustain 
the Congressional leadership typified by Connally, George, 
Richards, and Fulbriglit. Without that type of leadership an 
isolationist retreat after World War II could not have been 
avoided. 

Mr. Cohn’s book points up the shift of cotton production 
to the Southwest and the movement of the textile industry 
into the old Southeastern cf>tton belt, but he closes his story 
with a pessimistic outlook for the future of cotton. Mr. 
Street’s book is less of the people than the detailed outline of 
the technological revolution which has developeil in cotton 
production. He does not ignore cotton’s present and future 
problems in competition with synthetic fibers, but he makes 
it obvious that cotton still has a future, and in this he recog¬ 
nizes what Mr. Cohn noted and passed over—that cotton 
clothes not only a continent but a worltl, and has a place in al¬ 
most every industrial field. 

Both b^ks are essential to a full understanding of cotton, 
a fiber whose tensile strength has had a major impact on his¬ 
tory. 



THE UNIQUE INSTITUTION 
By Cakrolx, Kilpatrick 

W JLIjIAIM S. white, chief congressional cor¬ 
respondent of The New York Times and one of 
the ablest political writers in Washington, says 
that in the j'ears he lias been in the capital he has never known 
an important occasion “when the White House really and 
ilecply understood the Senate or when the Senate actually 
and deeply underslood Ihe WHiite House.” If this is so, and 
there is much evidence in supjiort, then Mr. White’s book, 
“Citadel,” which is an attcrnjit at understanding the Senate, 
is a book of great importance. 

'riiroiighout our history there have lieen deej), basic, and 
rending conllicts between the I're.sidcnt and the Senate— 
more, perhaps, In'ctnisc oi' a fiindanienta) poivcr conflict, how¬ 
ever, than becanse of a lack of understanding between the 
two. INIr. White recognizes the eorifllet when he notes that 
since the beginning of the Re])ublic the Presidency “has on 
(lie whole been essentially forward-looldng though not neces¬ 
sarily jirogrcssive in the strictly political sense. But the Sen¬ 
ate, if one settles upon its general tone, has been essentially 
biwtkward-looking, though not necessarily reactionary in the 
jiolitical sense. . . . The Senate, with great philosophic re- 
sour<*e, has been jircoccupied with constancy" to the old.” 

That, in Mr. White’s view, is its great value and "what 
makes it a iini(|ue institution in a democracj\ The result is 
that it is a balancer, a jirotectorof state and regional interests, 
a citadel guarding the Constitution and the fundamental 
liberties of the people. 

The Institution, as he calls the Senate, is pre-eminently 
“an amalgam of the States, a national institution only in the 
sense that it is not po.ssible to avoid having the parts sum up 
to the whole, and thus to a considerable degree it is an amal¬ 
gam of the sections.” 

Citadel: The Story of the U. S. Senate. By William S. White. Harper aad 
Brothers. S3.75. 
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Woodrow Wilson sou^jht to overcome the conflicts between 
the President and Congress by instituting the party caucus at 
which all members of his party were bound to support the 
program agreeil upon. But the caucus did not long survive 
the tensions between the regional and national viewpoints. 
Moreover, the Senators soon resenle<l the powerful leadership 
which Wilson attempted to exert on The Institution. 

Last year tlie Democratic National Committee, again sens¬ 
ing in an acute degree the conflict between the national in¬ 
terest of the party and the local interests within the party, 
proposed the establishment of a party advisory ammittee to 
represent all groups within the fold. Immediately, the Demo¬ 
cratic congressional leaders gathered up their skirts and said 
that they would have nothing to do with such a c<>mmittee. 
They argued in effect that they were powers in themselves 
and that the destiny of the party was safe in tlieir hands. Tliey 
did not want to have their power challenged by Mrs. Roose¬ 
velt or Governor Steven.son or by the Democratic Governors 
or even by a former President of the TTnited States. 

After it became apparent that the advisory ct)mniittee 
would not become a major forum for the making of Demo¬ 
cratic polity, former Senator Herbert H. Ijchman of New 
York came tip with a somewhat different .suggestion. He said 
that the party shtiuld hold annual conventions to determine 
policy and to make knotvn party policy. 

However sensible such a proposal might be and how^ever 
well it might work in a parliamentary’^ system, nlierc members 
of Parliament are instruments of the jiarty rather than 
spokesmen of the states and where they are lieutenants of the 
ministers rather than officials with co-ordinate power, the 
proposal simply would not work in the United Stales. For, 
as Mr. White says, the leaders of the Senate do not regard 
themselves as leaders of their particn but as leaders of the 
Senate. 

“To the Inner Club (of the Senate),” he .says, “it was sheer 
nonsense to talk of Knowland as the President’s leader; 
plainly he was the Senate’s leader, on one side of the aisle.” 
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I^yndon Johnson would go further. “For where Knowland 
from the Republican side was proclaiming the Senate’s sub¬ 
stantial separateness from the current Republican White 
House, Johnson was quietly moving from the Democratic 
side to proclaim its independence from any White House and, 
indeed, its independence to a point from his own party.” 

In this state of affairs, how can there be party responsibil¬ 
ity? Wliat more than a scrap of paper is a party platform 
without an a{lvoeate of the whole party? 

No wonder there has been a conflict between the White 
House and the Senate. The President is the representative of 
all the people. He must see the national interest above all 
others. He is the single agent of the w'hole democracy. The 
Senate is the forum where the states and regions speak out 
when their interests are in conflict with tlie majority’s in¬ 
terests as ermneiated by the President. 

The Senate is a unique institution which 1ms made mani¬ 
fold contributions to American political life. But it is too 
much to expect The Institution as it has developed under 
the American Constitution to Ijecome an instrument of party 
governinent. Mr. AVhite’s admirable and superbly written 
b(M)k cxj)lains the reasons for the conflict as no other book 
has done. 


PROBLEMS OF THE VICK PRESIDENCY 
By V. O. Kj:y, Je. 


T he prospect of the succession of Richard M. Nixon 
to the Presidency in 1955 moved many people to 
troubled meditation about the adequacy of our ar¬ 
rangements for the succession to the Chief Magistracy in 
case of the death or of the inability of the President to dis- 

Second Consul; The Vice Presidency: Our Greatest Political Problem. By Edgar 
Wiggins Waugh. The Bobbs-McrriU Qompany. $3.75. 
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charge the duties of the office. Our political customs do not 
m a ximiz e the chances that the Vice President who moves into 
power when a President dies will be of presidential caliber. 
Or so the indictment runs. Our constitutional law remains 
silent on the crucial question of who shall determine the exist¬ 
ence of a state of presidential “inability to discharge the 
powers and duties” of the office, a condition under which the 
duties devolve upon the Vice President. The silence of the 
Constitution on this point is “the most serious structural 
weakness of our government,” in the view of Edgar W. 
Waugh in his survey of the problems of the Vice Presidency, 
“Second Consul.” 

Professor Waugh recounts the illnesses of Woodrow Wil¬ 
son and Dwight Eisenhower and other cases of presidential 
incapacity. Presidential “inability to discharge the powers 
and duties” has indubitably existed fn)m time to time but the 
powers and duties do not seem to gravitate to the Vice Presi¬ 
dent. In the most recent instance, in so far as they devolved 
on anybody they seemed to come to rest in the hands of Sher¬ 
man Adams and J ames Hagerty. Pi^ofessor Waugh suggests 
that determinations of inability be made by a commission 
composed of eight cabinet officers and an equal number of 
members of Congress (divided between the parties) together 
with certain other non-voting members. Whether such a body 
could handle the problem may well be doubted, and it should 
be said that Professor Waugh advances his plan in the most 
tentative spirit. The problem is not so much one of obtaining 
a responsible determination that the President is actually 
suffering from an “inability.” It is in reality one of how to 
remove an ailing Chief Executive and replace him with an¬ 
other in a manner to legitimize the entire transaction in the 
public eye. 

On the matter of .succession of the Vice President in case 
of the death of the President, Professor Waugh generally 
takes the position that the persons nominated as vice-presi¬ 
dential candidates are not everything that they might be. 
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Moreover, in office they normally are not presidential under¬ 
studies and fiecome no better equipped to serve as President 
tlinn if tliej' had never lieen Vice President. 

Everj’^ American boy may cherish an ambition to lie Presi¬ 
dent but few aspire to the Vice Presidency. The first Vice 
President, John Adams, concluded: “My country has in its 
wisdom <Kjntrived for me the most insi^ificunt office that 
ever tlie invention (jf man contrived or his imagination con¬ 
ceived.” John Nance Garner, offered a secret service guard in 
the 1030’s when disturbed men were roaming Washington, 
declined Avilh the ohsen'ation, “Nobridy’s crazy enough to 
shoot a Vice President,” t)r so the story goes. 

The <]rift of the argument is that better men should be 
drawn to the Vice-Presidency by making it an office of more 
imporlaiiee. The difficulty rests in just how this is to be done. 
The way to make the Vice-President more important is to 
link him to the President. How that is to be done without en- 
cfoiufhifig iifxin the tinity of the executiv’e power generates the 
primary (ihslacle. It might be left to evolutioir but, says Pro¬ 
fessor Waugh, “As s(K)n as avc get a President and Vice Presi¬ 
dent in basic disagreement on vital issues we may again see the 
one exile the either right laick to the Senate chair.” Obviously, 
if under such circumstances a President could not exile his 
A'ice President hack to the Senate chair, we could be in for 
trouble. 

A revicAV of the Vice Presidents can he made into an im¬ 
pressive demonstration of tlie gooil fortune of the country in 
that many of these men never became President. Nor can one 
(piibble with the proposition that Vice Presidents should be 
able men. Yet fcAv Presidents have looked as if they were of 
prcsidenlial stature until they had been in office a while. 
'J’hosc ^’^icc Presidents who succeeded to the Presidency 
average alanit as Avell as those who Avere elected. Despite the 
horrendous pictures draAvn in partisan oratory of the specter 
of Richard ]R. Nixon over the land, even he might grow into 
the jt)h and come to look like a President. 



THE PRESIDENCY AND CHANGE 
By Louib W. Koento 

T he American Presidency derives its singular prestige 
from its ability to cope with the forces of change. In 
depression and war, in stirrings for popular rights 
and social justice, in the economy’s transition from an agri¬ 
cultural to an industrial base, the Presidency has had many 
a shining hour in divining, spurring, and mastering the course 
of change. We are sustained in the present crisis with Soviet 
Communism, with its novel and on occasion horrendous mu¬ 
tations, by our faith in the Presidency. 

So great is our faith, that we are prone to forget tlmt the 
Presidency has also had its share of failures. Some of these, 
in terms of human suffering, have been abysmal. One of the 
worst our history knows receives full and vivid portrayal in 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.’s “The Crisis of the Old Order, 1919- 
1933,” the first of four prt)jected volumes, appearing under 
the general title, “The Age of Roosevelt.” The present vol¬ 
ume, which focuses on the Great Depression, has arresting 
relevance to the present. In the economic paralysis of the 
thirties as in the nuclear weapons race of the fifties, the coun¬ 
try was imperiled by baffling forces defying conventional 
handling. In both situation.s, much depends upon the Presi¬ 
dent and his skill in deploying the means of society to master 
the crisis. 

Mr. Schlesinger, who like bis ancestral fellow-craftsman, 
George Bancroft, is iinpres.sed with the continuity of history, 
contends that Roosevelt’s reign, 1933-4.5, climaxed a whole 
half century of achievement and failure in American life. It 
was in this antecedent period that the problems and crises 
brewe<l which Roosevelt hatl to face. Mr. Schlesinger is there¬ 
fore largely occupied with chronicling the decline and fall of 
Woodrow Wilson and the sins of omission and commission of 
The Age of Roosevelt: The Crisis of the Old Order. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr. Houghton Mifflin Company. $6.00. 
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the trio of Republican Presidents who followed. Harding and 
Coolidge receive standard portraiture. The first is seen as 
naive and subpar in talent, the latter smug and indolent. 
IIerl)ert Hoover, who came into the Presidency with a fine 
reputation for practicality, falls victim to impractical theories. 

The telling of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s confrontation of 
the depression follows much the same pattern, only in the 
positive terras of success. Where his presidential predecessors 
were handicapped b)' personal limitations, he prevails by per¬ 
sonal brilliance. He was also sustained, Mr. Schlesinger con¬ 
tends, by a variety of forces, some contemporary, others 
reaching back to tlie turn of the century. The policies of the 
Square Ileal of Theodore Roosevelt and the New Freedom 
of Wilson are seen as the forerunners of major New Deal 
]>rograms. The concepts of Dewey, Croly, Veblen, Beard, 
and Keynes arc credited with imparting method and purpose 
to the New Deal. With the business v'orld bankrupt of ideas 
and its ]>restigc shattered, Roo.sevelt. through the good offices 
of Sam Rosemnan, turned to the academic world. There the 
Brain Trust was organized t«) stimulate F.D.R.’s thinking, 
feed him facts, and help M'ilh the campaign speeches. 

The evidence Mr. Schlesinger has gathered from our late 
lenipe.stuou.s decade.s invites certain conclusions concerning 
the President’s role in change, the Wile on which the very sur- 
^'i^'al of the nation is coming to dcpeml: 

Item. The Presidcrit Avho comes into office dedicated to 
fixed ^predispositions and theories is apt to run into trouble 
Avberj coping with change. Indeed, change by its very nature, 
especially the drastic A'^ariety of the modem day, requires a 
flexibility of thought, an alertness to alternatiA'^es. 

Hem. The President can master change only through a 
rclation.ship Avith society that is carefully constructed and 
maintained. He must be an assimilator not only of prevailing 
opinions and obvious sentiment, but of less well articulated 
needs and fears, and the intangibles of human emotion. He 
must l>e accessible not merely to spokesmen for major voting 
strength, predominant economic poAver, or other opinion he 
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feels at home with. It is the lesser class or group, the minority 
school, the dissenter, the obscure prophet who can contribute 
vitally to the President’s needs. They not only anticipate 
trouble; when trouble conies and change is necessajy, they 
are ready sources of theorj' and measure. 

Item. The Hoover-Rooscvelt saga demonstrates the limita¬ 
tions of presidential staff in the process of change. Hoover 
was overmuch surrounded by men who thought like Andrew 
Mellon who said, “Tlie Government is just a business, and 
can and should be run on business principles.” F.D.R. seem- 
ingly proceeded on the assumption that it is folly to rely too 
heavily upon official staff. The staff have prejudices and 
vested interests which may distort or shut out any challenging 
views coming from the outside. The President must, to some 
degree, escape his staff. F.D.R. had several favorite exits. 
His travels around the country, which quickly set a new 
presidential mileage reccwd, were divinings at the grassroots 
in the best sense. The MHiite House mail soared to a new 
high and it was carefully culled and analysed. The press 
everywhere was carefully watched. Visitors of all sorts of 
backgrounds and persuasions trooped to the ^Vhite House. 

Item. F.D.R.’s experience illuminates the importance of 
the state governorship as a kind of understudy post for the 
Presidency. As Governor of New York, F.D.R. w'as con¬ 
fronted on a smaller but substantial scale with many of the 
problems he had to manage later in the nation. 

Mr. Schlesinger’s book, which takes us up to the inaugural 
of March 4, 1933, more than lives up to the high expectations 
warranted by his earlier “The Age of Jackson.” He has 
again given us a volume packed with drama and written with 
verve and grace. His pages convey a stark sense of the forces 
of change: the desperation of the unemployed, the degrada¬ 
tion of the Hooverville.s, the bewilderment in high places, 
F.D.R.’s impregnable confidence. This first installment of 
“The Age of Roosevelt” is a fine affirmation of the notion 
that history can be literature. 



WILSON AT THE END OF HIS 
CENTENNIAL YEAR 

Ry Edward Younger 

T he timeliness at mid-century of great issues which 
Woodrow Wilson projected into the future, the fulfill¬ 
ment so soon of some of his most significant predic¬ 
tions, and the fearsome importance of responsible executive 
]ea<lerslii|) in America tmlay, all have qtiickened interest again 
in Wilson the man and leader. These factors, when wedded to 
the interest geiieratcfl by the celebration t)f the centennial of 
Wilson’s birth, have produced a flood of speeches, essays, 
and l)ooks. 

Seven of these books are here considered. T^vo have been 
sponsored by the Wils(m Centennial Commission. “The 
frreatness of W(K)drow Wilson,” edited by Em Rowles 
Also]), is a colleetion of essays, new and old, written by some 
eighteen jiersons of letters and aflairs from the United States 
and abroad —Virginius Dabney, Arthur Ta’nk, Walter Tapp- 
niann, ^Villiam Allcti White, and INIadumc Chiang Kai-Shek, 
to mention a few. 'Phe essays ]>ay tribute to the various phases 
of Wilson’s career; for example, the Political Philosopher, 
the Progressive, the Educator, and the Man in History. 
Written for the general reader, they are felicitous, and favor¬ 
able toward their subject. 

The other book sjionsored by the Centennial Commission 
“A C rossroads of Freedom,” edited by John Wells David¬ 
son is a c*()llection of Wilson cami)aign sjiceches of 1912, 
During this eaini)nign, a young shorthand reporter, Charles 

The Greatness of Woodrow Wilson, tSf6-iss6. Edited by Em Bowles Alsop. 
Rinehart and Comiwny. $3.95- ^ Crossroads of Freedom: The 1912 Campaign 
Speeches of Woodrow Wilson. Edited by John Wells Davidson. Yale University 
Press. Stix)o. Woodrow Wilson and Far Eastern Policy. By Roy Watson Curry. 
Bookman Associates. $5.00. Woodrow Wilson and the Politics of Morality. By 
John Morton Blum. Little, Brown and Company. 13.50. Woodrow Wilson: A 
Great Life in Brief. By Jolui A. Garraty. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. Woodrow Wil¬ 
son and Colonel House: A Personality Study. By Alexander L. and Juliette L. 
George. The John Day Company. Jdoo. Wilson: The New Freedom. By Arthur 
S. Link. Princeton University Press. I7.50. 
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L. Swem, took down almost every word Wilson spoke from 
the stump, covering more than one hundred speeches, many 
of them extemporaneous and never printed before. Mr. Da¬ 
vidson has faithfully tracked do%vn these stenographic notes, 
painstakingly deciphered them, and here made them available 
for scholars. They throw important new light upon Wilson 
as he made the transition from conservatism to progressivism. 
They revise the standard interpretation of Wilson’s campaign 
program, the New Freedom. By demonstrating that Wilson 
was even then willing to use federal powers to eliminate eco¬ 
nomic maladjustments and to pnimote social justice, they 
narrow the gap between Wilson’s New Freedom and Roose¬ 
velt’s New Nationalism. 

The other five books have been prepared and published 
independently of the Centennial Commission. Roy Watson 
Curry’s “Woodrow Wilson and Far Eastern Policy” is a 
detailed narrative based upon elaborate research in American 
and Asian sources and aivering all aspects of Wilson’s Far 
Eastern policy and diplomacy. Although Mr. Curry is chary 
of sweeping interpretation, time and again he passes judg¬ 
ment upon Wilson’s handling of this or that problem, and 
these judgments, when added up, attest to Wilson’s quickness 
to perceive fundamental is.sucs, his idealistic aim to be just to 
the Asians tempered by his realistic efforts to maintain 
American interests in the Far East, and his prophetic insight 
and correctness of judgment. 

The remaining four books are biographical in approach. 
No one author indulges in extravagant praise or bitter de¬ 
nunciation. Instead, each in his own way probes, analyzes, 
weighs evidence, tests old theses, or introduces novel hypothe¬ 
ses in an effort to understand Wilson’s personality and to 
reach balanced judgments of his leadership. 

John Morton Blum, a talented writer and young historian, 
in his brief biography, “Woodrow Wilson and the Politics of 
Morality,” finds Wilson’s motivations to be primarily moral 
and personal. The President’s intelligence was that of the 
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nineteenth century, and he (»uld not keep up with the twen¬ 
tieth. He was naive in world affairs, failed to appraise realisti¬ 
cally our neutrality policy leading to the first World War, 
and unwittingly deceive<l the American people by describing 
the war as one for democracy. Mr. Blum writes with fine 
sensitivity; his language is supple. From between his lines 
there emerges a mild dislike of Wilson. Centering his atten¬ 
tion on Wilsor)’s moralism, he does not show so clearly, on 
the other hand, that Wilson’s choice of action was often based 
f)n facts, that Wilson talked more than he acted in terms of 
morals, and that in his total record his moralism is diluted 
with pragmatism. In foreign affairs he also holds Wilson 
acc^>untable for not seeing that which is r)bvious today but was 
not then. But even so, Mr, Blum concludes that Wilson left 
a hcaltliy lieritage wdiich overbalances his mistakes. In office 
ho served not merely the people but also “the dignity of the 
individual, and therefore democracy.” 

John A. Carraty, another talented writer and young his¬ 
torian, in his “Woodrow Wilson: A Great Life in Brief,” 
treats his subject with more sympathy but not uncritically. 
AVriling with ctsinomy and charm, he reveals keen insights 
into Wilson’s life an<l time. He recognizes that Wilson’s 
place in history has been blurred by the Ijcaguc fight, and 
without trying to cover up the President’s stubbornness, he 
suggests that Wilson’s illness, beginning with a probable 
.slight stroke in Pari.s in April, 1918, accounts for his poor 
political judgment in the .struggle for the Treaty. In his 
attempt to explain .some of Wilson’s quirks of personality, 
Mr. Gnrraty dips lightly into a psychological interpretation. 
Wilson, with an “implacable conscience,” dreaded to admit 
that his actions were often influenced by personal considera¬ 
tions. His decisions were hence often followed by “guilt feel¬ 
ings,” Avhich led to an animus against those who opposed 
him. This transferral of “guilt feeling” reflected a latent 
inner security Avhich accounted for many broken friendships. 
Wliile IVfr. Garraty does not hold Wilson’s vital, handsome 
father responsible for the son’s inner security, he does con- 
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dude that the father instilled in the shy and reserved son in¬ 
tellectual and moral goals beyond human achievement. 

Probing deeper into psychological motivations to find the 
mainsprings of Wilson’s personality, Alexander and Juliette 
Grcorge, in their “Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House” 
develop fully the interpretation suggested by Mr. Garraty. 
Wilson’s stubbornness they charge to his driving ambition 
and energy which were generated somewhere in youth by 
personal maladjustment. In conformance with this thesis 
they postulate a “subterranean hostility” between Wilson 
and his father who was so dominating that he damaged his 
son’s “self esteem.” As a compensatory value, Wilson there¬ 
after drove himself hard in order to attain success and power. 
His desire for power was mitigated by a simultaneous need 
for appnwal, respect, and especially for feeling virtuous. 
Thus his ambition became compulsive and was committed to 
great works. Opposition aroiised Wilson’s inner anxieties, 
made the issue personal, and led him into stubborn self- 
defeating behavior. 

In support of this bj'pothesis, the Georges have written a 
“developmental biografjhy,” which seeks to trace tlie subject’s 
efforts from early age to cope with his anxieties, to build up 
defenses, and to devise “adjustive and constructive strategies” 
to avoid disruptive situations. Or, to ])ut it another way, theirs 
is the story of how Wilson harnessed the product of childhood 
maladjustment into effective patterns of leadershij). Colonel 
House, also a victim of youthful malafljustment, fell natu¬ 
rally into Wilson’s intimate confidence. House too craved 
power. But, short in stature, Avith a weak voice and receding 
chin, he conclude<l that he could not win great elective offices. 
Instead, he specialized in the art of manipulating men behind 
the scenes, flattery being part of his technique. 

These authors have been uniformly prov<Jcative and at 
times plausible. But in arranging highly selected data to fit 
their thesis, they have still not proved it. Nowhere is the lack 
of evidence more noticeable than that underlying the postulate 
of damaged self-esteem in the father-son relationship. 
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Arthur Link in “Wilson: The New Freedom,” which is 
Volume II of his projected five-volume biography, lays down 
no such sweeping generalizations as the Georges unless there 
is abundant supporting evidence. Instead, in this volume, 
which c(wers nuighly the first two years of Wilson’s first ad¬ 
ministration, he exhaustively gathers the evidence and lets it 
<letermine his conclusions. He does not evade making judg¬ 
ments, however. Almost invariably he gives judicious mean¬ 
ing to the events as they unfold, and this book is a story of 
the times as well as the life of Wilson. In this volume, there is 
much interesting characterization. One sparkling chapter is 
devoted exclusively to the personalities of Wilson’s inner 
circle, najslly cabinet members. Bringing to bear much fresh 
material, Mr. Ijink pumps life and importance into Wilson’s 
aides, some of whom were heretofore mere shadows. Viewed 
as a whr)le, Wilson surrounded himself with devoted and able 
assistants. In another cha{)ter, Hr. lank gives us the most 
vivid and convincing portrait of the President yet penned. 
The vhole bwik, allhough sharply critical of Wilson from 
time to time, runs counter to the j)opular stereotype of Wil¬ 
son as an uncompromising visionary. Instead he shows up as 
an astute, c(»m])romi.sing ])o]ilician—an incomparable leader 
of his party an<l the jieople, who axlapted himself and molded 
the forc!cs about him in such a way as to drive through Con¬ 
gress one of the greatest reform programs in the nation’s his¬ 
tory. This volume indicates llmt Mr. Link’s monumental 
work will be tine of the great biogra])hies of this generation. 

Wilson’s biograi»hers here considered quite pi^perly criti¬ 
cize the President for bis extreme moralism or idealism in 
foreign relations and for his stubbornness and his failure to 
wtirk with the opposition. Clearly these writers are demand¬ 
ing a foreign ])oIicy in which idealism is tempered with real¬ 
ism. But even so they do not propose to sell Wilson’s idealism 
cheaply. And despite their subject’s complexes, stubbornnes.s, 
and self-rightetmsness, they are in general agreement that 
more often than not, in both national and international affairs, 
logic and foresight w ere on. his side. 
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appear the w<) cssaj's which were awarded 
second prizes in the 1957 Emily Clark Batch 
(Jontesr. 

"A Momentary Stay against Confusion” 
was written by John T. Xameh, who since 
1955 has been at work in the Oak Ridge 
0]>erations OfHcc of the AEC, engaged m 
jKTsonncl administration and management 
srmiics. Prior to that time he had taught 
scIkhiI in Oklahoma and Kentucky and 
worked for the United States Civil Service 
{.'oiiimission, the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority, and the Wright Air Development 
(' liner , USAI'. AIu. Napick’s writing varies 
from jHietry and a verse play, “The Ballad 
Singer,” read by The Poet's Theater in 
Cambridge in 1955 and ]uihlished in “Ken- 
nu’kv Writing” in 1916, to ‘‘M’ork Methods 
of the l-'.leftrunic Technician.” an Air Force 
rcchnic.il .Vltmorandum Rc|Kirt. 

I he other prizewinning css.iv, "New Eng- 
l.ind Suite,” is the work of Wi i.i i a Emiiler, 
who since. 194s I'as been professor of Eng¬ 
lish and head of the nepartmenr of Ilumani- 
(ies at riie (;<i<i|H'r I nioii in N'ew York, 
fiefotc coming to The Ckioper Union he 
w.is for founeeii years a member of the 
si.ifT of the I'.nglish department at Syracuse 
University. .Several essav.s by Ala. Embler 
on the siib'icct of metai>hor in modern 
ihoiigbt have ap|K'ared in recent years, and 
at the presenr time lie is continuing with his 
work on metaphor; bur jierhaps more iin- 
port.inr to him, he sa\s. are the imaginative 
and intimate essays, like “New F'.ngland 
Suite," with which he occupies himself when 
be can find the rime. He hopes some day 
to lia\c enough of them to make up a 
modest volume. 

(JroKOf, Garkfit is from Orlando, Flor¬ 
ida. and is currently studying at Princeton 
after nrmv service. A luaik of his verse, 
" File Reverend Ghost.” will appear in 
Scribner’s Poets of Today series rhis .sum¬ 
mer. He has been writing short stories only 
for a short time, bnt he has just finished a 
b(«)k of stories, of w'hich “In the Briar 
Patch,” one of the first he wrote after a 
tour of dtits' overseas, is the title srorv. 
This storv also marks his first appearance in 
the ASreinia Ouartcrly, 

“A Pledge of Allegiance’’ is the work of 
Wai tF.R Bai.i.fvgfr, who was born in Chi- 
c.ign in t9:s aud lived there or near there. 


except for four summers working in Buena 
Vista, Colorado, until he enlisted in the 
army in 1943. “I served in the Philippines,” 
he writes, “and, after discharge, ran copy 
at the Chicago Sun for six months or so. 
After that, 1 attended the College of 
'Wooster, Ohio, for two months and then 
transferred to the University of Chicago, 
where I studied pre-medicine in the College. 
I left the University before completing the 
course and went to work in the Abraham 
Lincoln Book Shop in Chicago. I met two 
men there—Carl Sandburg and Nelson Al- 
gren—who gave me the impetus to start 
writing.” Several of Mr. Ballenger’s stories 
have recently been published. He is now 
working on a novelette, but is still pri¬ 
marily intcre.sted in the .short story form. 

Rowland Fzkser is chairman of the de- 
jiartmcnt of political science and of the 
VX'oodrow Wilson department of foreign 
affairs at the University of Virginia. He is 
currently readying a book on international 
budgets and is working fitfully on a series 
of essays which appear to center on the 
general theme of values and administration. 
Thomas H. Ei.iot, a native of Cambridge, 
■Massachusetts, and a onetime Congressman 
from that .stare, is now profe.s.sor of political 
science at AN’ashington University in St. 
Louis. 

Thomas Cary Johnson, Jr., teaches liis- 
torv at the University of Virginia. His 
special interests are in the field of English 
history. T. Harrv Willi am.s has just fin¬ 
ished his share of a two-volume textbook 
of United States history written in collabo¬ 
ration with Frank Freidcl and Richard N. 
Current, ffis “Americans at War,” a brief 
c.xaniiiiarion of the American military sys- 
rcm. will lie published shortly. At present 
liis big research project is a life or Huev 
P. f.ong, the basic research consisting of 
rapc-rccordcd interviews. 

Broapus Mitchf.i.t., who is professor of 
historv'^ at Rutircrs University, has recently 
published the first volume of a rwo-volumc 
life of Alexander Hamilton, entitled “Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton: Youth to Maturin’, 175?- 
1-788.” This Spring he gave one of the 
McBride Lrrnires at M’estem Resen-e Uni- 
versirv and the three Speranza Lectures at 
Columbia Universitx’, all on Hamilton. He 
also senes on the advisorx’ boards of The 
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This classic collection is now revised and enlarged to include the first 
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have been recast in the light of modern critical assessments. Exjianded 
notes, text, and introduction. 
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By HOWARD WARRENDER 

A new interpretation of Hobbes’ theory, tiealing mostly with his 
thought on the rights and duties of the indivitlual. Related aspects 
considered aie: covenant and natural law, the role of the sovereign, 
self-preservation and salvation, legal positivism, and the place of God 
in Hobbes’ philosophy. $ 6.75 
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Pa})crs of Alexander Hamilton, which arc 
bcin(; edited at Columbia, and of the Hainil- 
tt)!) Bjcenrcnnial Commission. H. A. Dt 
Wi.i Kii, wlio tt’as formerly chairman of the 
depamiienr of history at the University' of 
Missouri, is now a staff member of The 
Rand (>jrf)oration, a non-profit organiza¬ 
tion doing research on subjects related to 
rhe n.iiional defense and welfare. He has 
piihlisiKd two books, “(Ireat Soldiers of the 
I \M) W Olid Wars” anil ’‘(I'reat Soldiers of 
World \\ ar II.” 

l ax-scis Oii.r.M XN Roskmikrci’.r is a mcm- 
liiT of the staff of the Senate Coinniirree on 
rhe ludieiari’ and has worked ar the Con¬ 
gress since 1042 . lie attended the Oillegc 
.ind I ail Seliool of the l.'iiiicrsitv of Vir- 
giiii.i .iiid IS a meinbcr of the Virginia Bar. 
lie li.e edited the anthologies, “\'irginia 
Ke.idii " and “Jefferson Reader.” and has 
eoiitrilinted articles and book reviews to a 
nniiiliei of magayines atid newspapers. Wii- 
li iM Pi III s is ehairiiian of the department 


of English at the University of Missouri. In 
19 SS he edited Thomas Jefferson’s “Notes 
on the State of Virginia.” 

RitatARD Hahtkr Fogle is chairman of 
the dcpamtient of English at Tulane Uni- 
versitv and author of “The Imagery of 
Keats and Shelley” and “Hawthorne’s Fic¬ 
tion: The Light and the Dark.” Jamks F. 
Cahill received his B.A. degree in Chinese 
and Japanese language and literature at the 
University of California and an M.A. in 
Fine Arts at the University of Michipn. 
He has held fcllowshijts at the Freer Gallery 
of Art in Washington and at the .Metro¬ 
politan Museum in New York, as well as a 
Fulbright scholarship for srudy in Japan. 
Recently renirned from two years of re¬ 
search in Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and 
F.iiropc (where he assisted Dr. Osvald 
Siren in the preparation of liis “Chinese 
Painting”), he is now on the staff of the 
Freer Gallery and is finishing his doctoral 
rhesis on Yiian Dynasty painting. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT BOOKS 


ncnoN 

The Hij’ War, by Aiiton Alyrer. 

I'.cunK'nical in irs appeal as a chronicle 
about war, Mr. Myrer's long second novel 
frequently reminds one of its prototype, 
“The lliatl,” or of the “Anabasis,” which it 
quotes; in any event his book is about all 
wars everywhere, not merely about a Ma¬ 
rine dorps assault upon sonic remote South 
Pacific island at a cost of 65 per cent cas¬ 
ualties. Specifically the author is concerned 
u itli three princijial characters and their 
responses to the demands of total war, each 
representing as he does a different stratum 
and culture. An uncompromisingly natural¬ 
istic sis ie projects their respective dilemmas, 
with reflective overrones almost jxsetic in 
their poignancy in contrast to the com¬ 
pounded horrtirs of war. famine, pestilence, 
and death. Mr. Mvrer’s first novel was a 
meinorahle and comttiendahly literate per¬ 
formance, heartening in irs lircrarv grace 
.and finesse. 1 Icre in his secoml h<K>k he has 
clearly surpassed the first, both in concept 
and esecution. He doubtless wrote out of 
compulsion, ftill\- aware of his immediate 
preilecessors and their own war stories. 
■ 7 'har he has bv sheer coni|icrcnce reduced 
the ini|Mirtatice of their work is much to 
his credit .is an artist and craft.sman. 

.•Ipplctoti-Cciittiry-Crofts $4.9^ 

The hiunrent, by Madison Jones. 

Much symlMilism is here disjilayed to 
illustrate an abstraction: the nature of guilt 
and innocence. The result is a surprisingly 
straightforward and undeniablv haunting 
narrative with no more demands upon the 
reader than he is willing to give, vet one 
[leculiarlv rewarding when extended a 
modicum of reflection. Mr. Jones’ pro¬ 
tagonist is almost defeated on his return to 
the old home place near Nashville after 
some years absence in the North; he has 
salvaged a fierce strain of pcrstinal recti¬ 
tude, a code not alwavs conforming to 
either cfinvcntinn or law. His sense of right 
and wrong, of ju.stice and injustice, leads 
him into conflict with sncictv and into the 
commission of what might be regarded as 
common crimes' viewed coldly apart from 

Ir.rii 


his own inner convictions. He is an innocent 
amoiw wolves. He is also a strangely arrest¬ 
ing f^re, doomed for his transgressions 
As. Mr. Jones unfolds his study of charactei 
in action against forces seen and unseen 
thoughtful readers impressed by his .subtle 
force and insidious skill will hail him witf 
appreciative cheers as a newcomer whose 
work will bear watching. That he is a mar 
of promise with a first-rate novel to hi. 
credit cannot for a moment be doubted. 

Harcotirt, Brace S4.T 

Pride of Innocence, by David Buckley. 

G.I.’s and their squalid little affairs ir 
Niimbcrg following the close of hostilitic. 
arc contemplated at length in wliat at firs 
appears to lie routine fashion. There is thf 
same familiar rale of depravity and promis- 
cuousness, with arrogance and irrcsjionsi- 
bility on the part of the ctmquerors and 
hopeless dejection and submissiveness oi' 
the part of the defeated; yet there is also t 
.surprising and welcome distinction ovci 
previously published novels utilizing vir¬ 
tually identical ihatcrial. Our record ir 
po.stwar Genuany, we prescntlv hear the 
author saying, has not been altogether f 
proud one, and our methods have been ai 
best reprehensible. Pangs of conscience art 
allowed to strike the most prominent char¬ 
acter in the ston' who soon revolts against 
as he rejects in princijilc, the role of op 
pressor. Bv virtue of his mature presenta¬ 
tion of a disturbing problem, Mr. Buckley’i 
Iniok demands an equally attentive hearing 
even though his narrative technique is un- 
nccessarilv tortuous and his manner almost 
sclf-consciouslv oblique. Holt lj.95 

Count Roller States, by Thomas Sancton 

Most of the characters in Mr. Sancton’: 
extravaganza of life in New Orleans around 
the turn of the centutv are slightly mad: 
the fake Polish Count from a long line oi 
bv-blows; his insatiable inamorata Madarr 
Phazma, the Phlame girl, and her divinf 
horse; the buxom and overripe Circe frorr 
Natchez. Mrs. Fdweena Stillman; and tht 
Great Orsini whose talents as a magiciar 
arc somewhat obscured by his gifts as 
swindler. These zany creamres operate with 
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other eccentrics on the fringes of show 
business and the underworld from bawdy 
ho^ikes, dockside hotels, and boarding houses 
of uncertain respectability. Their careers 
are recorded by the author with tongue in 
check as the whole fantastic tale spreads 
from page to page almost as though the 
words would outpace his pen if he did not 
keep his wits about him. As the participants 
rush toward their several d<K)ms, readers 
must flee headlong with them until the 
action unexpectedly slows in the last fifty 
pages and grinds to a complete stop in an 
indecisive and bewildering fashion. Mean¬ 
while, however, the fun has been good if 
not always clean; the novel has been hilari¬ 
ous, comic, and lusty, with many a belly 
laugh for appreciative readers. 

Doublcday $i.9s 

The Goblins of Eros, by M’arren Eystcr. 

Neither short nor simple arc the annals 
of the poor peons back in the .Mexican 
desert forty miles inland from the Pacific 
Ocean as depicted in Mr. Eystcr’s third 
novel, constructed painstakingly out of his 
profound talents. His technique is a be¬ 
wildering display of virtuosity, with straight 
narration being broken bv frequent flash¬ 
backs, changes in viewpoint, interior mono¬ 
logues, and other devices dcsigpied ro add 
interest whenever history shows a tendency 
to lapse into a conventional tale of political 
unrest and outright revolution. He actually 
Impedes the action from time to time by an 
insistence upon one or another of these 
tricks; toward the end of the book he barely 
manages to survive disaster when he allows 
the emphasis to shift from the principal 
character to another and much less per¬ 
suasive figure. His protagonist, a doctor of 
incorruptible honesty and integrity, is a 
winning and memorable creation, certain 
to linger in the mind of any reader. What 
gives Mr. Eyster’s book its substance, 
though, over and above the people them¬ 
selves, who endure an unbelievable poverty 
while they live as mere animals, is the 
philosophical approach manifested by the 
author, enabling him to consider gravely 
and thoughtfully the evil consequences of 
human ignorance, and the folly of con¬ 
ferring political independence upon human 


beings leading a marginal existence in a 
feudal state. Random fj.yy 

The Hell Bent Kid, by Charles O. I.xx:ke. 

When one human being in the M’est 
Texas of yesteryear is hunted down in cold 
blood by another, the ensuing drama is one 
few of us can resist; when a lone man is 
pursued and outnumbered by an entire 
family and all the trigger-happy desperadoes 
they can muster, the resulting narrative be¬ 
comes even more breathtaking. .\dd to this 
last formula a battle against the forces of 
nature, then enlist the snnpathies of the 
reader by casting your villain as hero, and 
you have, along with Mr. Locke, a superior 
yam with an elemental appeal touching 
s»>nic atavistic strain, even in an atomic age. 
Wc conic roaring out of our warm caves, 
clubs in hand to assault the common foe, 
only to find Junior over there behind the 
rocks in need of help and understanding 
rather than brutal blows. So basic a talc may 
sound a bit threadbare, yet the author 
clothes it with such an air of veracin^ and 
authcnticin’ as to persuade us almost against 
our wills. iKc brings commendable art to a 
poignant stors'; he engages our attention 
with an unrelenting persistence. Norton 

The Rain and the Fire and the Will of God, 
by Donald Wetzel. 

A nostalgic glance backward into adoles¬ 
cence, with all its exquisite growing pains 
and gaucheries, is triumphantly accom¬ 
plished in Mr. Wetzel’s new novel, centered 
on a summer in Alabama and a handful of 
youngsters. Not much occurs, though a 
bam does bum and the rains finally come; 
but this very lack of movement contributes 
in no small part to the subtle effects the 
author has been able to achieve. His book 
is a minor one in a minor kev, he is no 
Alain-Fournicr in his ability to evoke the 
shadow and substance of childhood. At the 
same time Mr. M’etzcl is sensitive and tender 
without being sentimental or mawkish. 

Random $2,9^ 

The Short Reii^ii of rippiii IV, by John 
Steinbeck, 

French parrs- imlitics along with a good 

liwiii 
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manv other Gallic foibles are given a gentle 
s])o<;ififig in Air. Steiiiljeck's astonishingl)’ 
off-beat satirical fantasy laid in the present 
time and sprinkled throughout with promi¬ 
nent names and mild jokes about such vul¬ 
nerable and venerable targets as American 
princesses, college French, and various 
Hollvwood stars. If the result is perfectly 
harmless and of distinctly minor importance 
regardless of authorship, it is also without 
any discernible significance in the Stcinlscck 
canon. Viking $} 

Thf I oiiuuiii Oavr//w,;'.t, b\ Kebccca West. 

If is good to have Miss West in top form 
again, for, at her best, there is no woman 
writing riida\ who can etpial her. Mcr pres- 
enr novel is old-fashioned in that it is long 
.ind does not deal with either soeiological 
or (Miliiieal problems, but if is so full of 
energy, iiiiagiii.ition. and style—jicrhaps an- 
orlter of rhe old-fashiotteil <|ualities, but 
how (resit ir seems when found again—that 
its \<rv foicc will catch the reader up into 
another world. Although rhe title refers to 
the talent of and the ineiilenrs which in- 
\dlvc rhe family written abonr. it might 
e(|uallv apply to the talents of the author 
(lerself. Nothing is nioie difficult to convey 
than the <|unlirv of talent in a fictional 
character, set here are three such jicrsoHS, 
all convincing and all lavishly drawn. For 
good itieasurc there is another who has 
facility bur who thinks she has talent, 
e<piall\’ convincing and given an equally 
lavish im|)orrance. One both wishes and 
fears for more, for the hook as it stands is 
sitch a tour de force show ing such absolute 
control that one wonders if even .Miss West 
eoiild perform at rile sainr taut pitch a 
second time. Viking Sf 

I'hc l.ovinv, Fic, l)v NA’illiam Sansom. 

.M.ittliew Ligne, a bachelor approaching 
middle age, a semi-invalid nor so much be¬ 
cause c f bis ulcer as riirough bis increasing 
indilTerenee to life, falls desperaady in love 
with a girl, I.ily, glinqised through the win¬ 
dow of a house (opposite his own) in the 
heart of l.ondon. Our of this siniation Mr. 
Sansom has written an entertaining and 
sophisticated storv giving a w'cll-worn 

lj\riv 


theme a new look and a smart turn. Mat 
rhew and Lily are credible and atrractiv 
and his secondary characters, a noisy, pinl 
haired tart aptly named Dasvn, an £c 
w'ardian uncle enamoured of modem gadg 
cent', an uninhibited companion to th 
scmi-invalid, charwomen and policemen, a 
become immensely alive among the sight, 
sounds, and smells of London. In his pre 
vious novels and short stories, Mr. Sansor 
has demonstrated a talent for writing pros 
that is Ixirh litcran,' and colloquial, a con- 
hination of timeless grace and contemporar 
idiom. In “The Loving F,ve,” his fourt 
novel, Mr. Sansom shows no falling off i 
this respect, and in ringing changes on 
conventional rheme he maintains thos 
qualities of case and clarify in his narrativ 
and that tone of the living voice in hi 
dialogue which delight so many readers. 

Kcytial 

(.V.>ii//c//gc to W'ittis, by Charles Morgan. 

This fine English novelist, now an ol 
man. is nor as well known here as he is o 
the Continent, but there are some in th 
country who think highly of him and assr. 
ciate him with F,. M. Forster because h 
writes a traditional, learned novel of idcr 
with an omniscient [xiint of view. His mof 
recent is not ncarh’ as moving and r 
thoughtful as “The Fountain," “The Voy 
age," and “The Judge’s Sto^^■,’’ hut all hi 
admirers will want to read ir. The stor 
itself is very simple. An Englishman, wh 
worships Italy, comes to an ancient Tusca 
town for less tlian a fortnight to visit 
former professor and an Italian friend w'hor 
he had known at Oxford. He meets th 
godde.s.s-Iike widow, a member of the town’ 
ancient family, whom his friend hopclessl' 
loves, forms a romantic liaison with her— 
he loving with his entire being, .she return 
ing him only physical passion—and work 
out the complications created by the un 
equal love and tlicir disparate cultures dur 
ing the few remaining days of his stay. Bu 
added to the story is an elaborate systcr 
of s|)cculations on Italian civilization, fate 
niytholog)!, mysticisin, and love. The prin 
cipal fault is that the story seems ton frail t( 
bear the weight of the heavy ovcrla)'. Fur 
tiler, Morgan gives some traits to his twi 
principals which have no vent in the signifi- 



cam action of the story. And, finally, there 
arc passages which contain just bad writing. 
But Morgan, as usual, dues communicate a 
warmth, a passion, and a cultured ronianti- 
cism and creates some vivid, sympathetic 
people. Macvullcm $3.so 


The House of the Aui'el, by Beatri/ Guido. 

The new Argentine novel has as its theme 
tlie loss of innocence that a girl experiences 
when she crosses from childhood to adoles¬ 
cence. Little bv little, Ana Castro is ex[)oscd 
to the mysteries of se.v: first, she thrills to 
kisses on the cinema-screen; then she reads 
forbidden books, whence she projects phan¬ 
tasies involving herself; a girl-ac(]uaintancc 
feeds Ana’s fancy by reading rti Ana from 
the “Song of Songs’’; and the last stage of 
innocence is shattered after Ana invades the 
room of Pablo Aguirre. Tlie tone of the 
novel is so sincere and tlie nvilight concep¬ 
tions <if growing childhood are so convinc¬ 
ingly reproduced that one feels that he is 
reading straight autobiography rather than 
fiction. .\fcGriiv:-HiII 


The Nature of Passion, by R. Prawer 
Jhabvala. 

As a novel it must be repirtcd that “The 
Nature of Passion” is nor vers- good—a little 
obvious, a little labored, and a little con¬ 
trived in its happy ending—but as a picture 
of Indian life it is fascinating. I'he very 
qualities which tend to detract from its 
literary values add, mite b\' mite, to its im¬ 
posing delineation of the frequently tire¬ 
some details of familial living, household 
affairs, the jealousies of official scrx’ice, and 
the intrigues of the business world. As a 
document, then, the book mav be recom¬ 
mended even to those who would wish to 
reach a fuller understanding of the official 
acts of the Indian government, for it is im¬ 
possible to believe that such pcofde as are 
portrayed here do not affect by their atti¬ 
tudes that government’s decisions. 

Norton 



BRUCE CATTON says of 
thio new biography: 

“A real addition to the /aclcson 
story and to the history of the 
Civil War ... I know of no book 
which succeeds as well in present¬ 
ing Old Stonewall.” 

AndT. HARRY WILLIAMS 
oalls It: 

“An outstanding piece of work 
...the definitive life of Jackson.” 

MIGHTY 

STONEWALL 


The Last of the U'itje, by Mary Renault. 

If the ultimate cachet of a good historical 
not'd is that it gives the reader acquainted 
with the era which is the background of 
the novel a feeling that he was there, that 


By PRANK VANDIV 

96.f0, now 4/ your bookstore 
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this is the way it was, then Miss Renault’s 
is a highly successful example of the genre. 
The setting is Athens in the last thirty 
years of the fifth centurv B.C., the central 
character, who tells the story in the first 
person as a kind of memoir, a certain 
Alexias, horn just after the War begins. His 
narrative follows him with the shifting 
affairs of the imperial city as a background 
and ends with the restoration of the democ¬ 
racy in 403 . Alexias himself is fictitious, but 
the familiar figures of the era move through 
the pages, Sficrates first of ail, Plato and 
Xenophon, both young, Alcibiadcs, and 
many another. Miss Renault’s prose sustains 
the action effortlessly, the background is 
fl.iwless, the atmosphere complctclv con¬ 
vincing. ’^'es, this is perhaps the way it was. 

I’mihcou f^.fo 

BIOGRAPHY & 
AUTOBKXIRAPHY 

IlIiih's iMj’ivi and the CultuTc of Vrovincia! 
America, by I'rederick B. Tolies. 

'lliis is doubtless the first comprehensive 
biography of the man who was William 
Penn's “Proprietary Agent” in the Pctiasyl- 
vania colony. It was to Ltigan that Penn, 
and later his heirs, entru.srcd ntanagement 
of rhe colony while rhe Proprietor was ill 
in I’ngland. .As was his employer, James 
I.ogan was a Quaker, although his religion 
did not prevent his advocating stern military 
measures when French and Indians threat¬ 
ened Pennsylvania terrirory. I.ogan was also 
an intellectual; and the x'oung Rcnjainin 
Franklin turned ro him for help in estab¬ 
lishing the Oillegc of Philadelphia. 

Little, nroirti Sj.tio 

lames K. I'olh, jachsonian, by 

('harles Clrier Sellers, Jr. 

This frankly laudatory biography of the 
country’s eleventh President follows Polk’s 
life to August, 1841 . when he was defeated 
bv the AV’hig candidate for another term as 
f lovcrnor of 'rennesscc. At this point in his 
career, Polk’s political fortunes were at a 
low ebb and his career as a statesman seemed 
to be at an end. In his book, Mr. Sellers 


brings Polk to the eve of his nomination a 
President on the Democratic ticket, whici 
is the point at which Eugene 1. McCormac’ 
“James K. Polk: A Political Biography” be 
gins. Mr. Sellers weaves his life of Pol 
against a background of turbulent Westen 
politics; and it is the author’s contention tha 
Polk was an ardent disciple of Jacksoniai 
Democracy. Princeton f 7 .ji 

Henry Clay and the Art of American Poli 
tics, by Clement Eaton. 

Henry Clay’s burning ambition was n 
bcct)me President of the United States. Hi 
early career in politics indicated that he wa 
well along the road towards achieving tha 
goal. The “Sage of Ashland,” howevei 
never occupied the White House. Mr. F.atoi 
concludes that Clay failed in his objectiv 
Itecausc tlic Kentucky Senator was “out c 
step with the march of a democracy . . . 
he was a moderate at a time when the natio 
was being polarir.cd over the slavery tiue; 
tion . . . ,” and he based “his candidacy on 
platform of issues that were largely out 
moded.” This volume is another in th 
Library of .American Biography scries. 

Little, irown Jj.s 

l.incohi's ConniianJo, by Ralph J. Ro.sk 
and Charles \'an Doren. 

Mr. Roskc and Mr. Van Doren hav 
collaborated to present an interesting, timel) 
and very informative biography of one r 
the Civil AA'ar’s most fascinating partic 
pants. William Barker Cushing, the youn£ 
est of four brothers, was adventuntus, rr 
sourceful, and apparently unaware that fea 
existed. In 1857 , at fourteen, AVill entere 
the Naval Academy, his brother Alonz 
entering West Point at the same time. Bot 
served the Union gallantly, Alon/o dyin 
bv his gun at the height of Pickett’s celc 
beared charge, and Will becoming famoi 
for his raids behind enemy coastal defense. 
His best known exploit was the sinking r 
the Confederate iron-clad Albentarle. Wi 
Cushing was above all else an inspirin 
leader, combining audacity with luck an 
cunning to be a constant thorn in the sic 
of the Confederates. Cushing’s story is, i 
the last analysis, a tragedy. His gallantr 


laWi'l 



THE UFE OF JOHN SMITH, ENGLISH SOLDIER 

by Henry Wharton, restoration sehohr and divine 
translated with an introductory essay 
by Laura Polanyi Striker, formerly University of Budapest 

For the first time this important work, written in I^tin in iG8f„ is translated 
into English and published in book form. It, together with Dr. Striker’s es¬ 
say, confirms many episodes in Smith’s controversial career that antedated 
his adventures in the New World. "Dr. Striker has performed a double service. 
She has rescued from forgotten lore an important English biographical work; 
and what is still more important, she has by skilful and indefatigable re¬ 
search proved that however incredible Captain John Smith’s early adventures 
might seem, his story of them was true. She has made a gallant and romantic 
figure more impressive than ever. All who admire the first great Virginia 
hero are in her debt.”—Allan Nevins 

r22 pa^es in illustrations June publication $4.00 

Published for the Virginia Historical Society 
by The University of North Carolina Press 


had ever to fight official conservatism. 'I'wo 
brothers died before him in the service of 
the country. His sorrow, added to the con¬ 
stant pain with which he lived, bore him 
to his grave early in his thirty-second year. 

Harper f-f.so 

General George B. McClellan: Shield of the 
Union, by Warren W. Hasslcr, Jr. 

The picture of McGellan as a bombastic, 
procrasdnaring general has become familiar 
to historians, professional as well as amateur. 
The prevailing opinion of him Is well de¬ 
scribed by these words of Lincoln: “He is 
an admirable engineer but he seems to have 
a special talent for the stationaiy engine.” 
Yet, after the Civil War. when Lee was 
asked ro name the best general he had 
faced, he pounded the desk emphatically 
and proclaimed, “McClellan, by all odds.” 
Warren W. Hasslcr, Jr. has, in the present 
work, sought to prove the validiy of Lee’s 
choice. He has used much new material and 
has closely examined old sources. His case 
for AfcClellan is a strong one, showing a 
brilliant strategist and tactician, who was 
hounded from his command by public opin¬ 


ion, hostile politicians, and jealous fellow 
generals. It is a well written tmok, and a fine 
addition to the field of Civil War literature. 
Scholars will find a crirical bibliography 
which is itself highly infomiative. 

Louisiana f6 

Aittcrica's First Hamlet, by Grace Over- 
myer. 

John Howard Payne, famous for the 
much-loved song, “Home Sweet Home,” is 
here given his due for additional talents. 
This new biography fully describes his 
career as a journalist, actor, and playwright. 
From the start, he attracted wide public 
attention. He grew up to be a friend of 
Washington Irving and many other notable 
persons of his day in London and Paris, as 
well as his native land. When Payne died in 
the consular service in Tunis, he was buried 
there. To many influential people, this 
seemed so inappropriate for the author of 
“Home Sweet Home” that his bodv was 
disinterred and rctumed to the United 
States for burial in Washington, D. C., with 
fitting ceremonies for a famous and devoted 
son. New York University f6.fo 

Irxi'ii 
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'I'hc Miigsiiysiiy Story, Ijy Carlirs P. Roinulo 
and Man’in iM. Gray. 

'I'lic aiitliors art the first ni admit that 
this b(M)k is not an (ilijcctivc biography of 
the President of the Philij)j)inc Republic. 
V\'rirten before liis recent, tragic death, 
" I'he Magsavsay Stor^■” is a laudatory ac- 
totiof of the tiian \eho was a bulwark in 
Asia against (Jonimiinisni and who was a 
sraiineh friend of rhe United States. During 
his lifcrimc, Magsavsay’s greatest contribu¬ 
tion was |)rtibahlv his coni|uest of the Huks; 
at the time of his death, hovs'cver, his great 
work a leader among his people for the 
cause of denioeracv—lav ahead of him. “He 
uas Mr. I'.vershody, and to the people this 
u as his charni.” fo/’/t Day f f 

I'hc i'oiiijiiiyiailory, liv Jean Descola. 

In a studs' of (,'olunilius, fiortes, Pi'/.arro. 
aiul some others, Jean Deseola tries to create 
a new historv of the Spanish conquest of 
the Ne\s World. .Mas. he himself becomes 
tile contiiieied, for he verv <|uicklv rambles 
olT into such a romantici/ed and languid 
version of eients that the tone of conquest, 
.uleettriiie, ami brute uill <lisap(HMrs in a 
sjiaie ol eleg.uu and unsiqiported state¬ 
ments. VikiuK 

/'/'(• Iti iii.il ('hroiilclcf, translateel and 
e.lired hv Albert Idell. 

"I am Ilernal Dra/ del (iastillo, a resident 
ami magistrate of rhe most losal eifv of 
S.iniiago of (I'liatemala, one of the dis¬ 
coverers ami com)uerors of New Spain and 
its jirovinees, native of the noble and dis¬ 
tinguished lovMi of .Meditta del Camiso, son 
of I rancisco l)ia/ del (iasrillo. who was 
magistrate there and known as The Gallant, 
and of Maria Diaz Rejbn, his legitinii/cd 
woman, may thev have glorioti.s sainthood.” 
So begitis this wondrous rale of marvels, no 
less wondrous because of its tnitli. Bcmal 
Di.r/ was eighrv-four when he set it down, 
and rhe energy which carried hitn through 
the cotii]uesr of .Mexico has been retained 
to a remarkable degree in the pages of his 
chronicle. .Mr. Idell, in his new translation, 
has freed that energv frotn rhe (piainmes.ses 
and colloquialisms of earlier centuries and 
has allow ed Hia'/, to speak to us in the un¬ 


affected tones of rhe straightforward mar 
action, the shrewd oliserver, and one s' 
delighted in rhe exotic details of a cc 
plctely unknown civilization. 

Doubleday 

My duiifcssion, b\' Samuel E. Chanibcrli 
with an introduction and postcrifw 
Roger Butterfield. 

A personal narrative of a private’s life 
the United States -\rniv during the V 
with .Mexico, this colorful account adds 
interesting l>it to Americana. In his int 
diiction, .\lr. Butterfield admits that s*)me 
the narrative is doubtless evaggerated : 
.some of ir may even be pure fiction a 
result of the author’s attempts at self-glor 
cation. Sam (ihamhcrlain’s exploits—Itoth 
the battlefield and in the boudoir—arc t 
with gusto and hcartv good humor. 1 
“(a)nfession'’ is delightfully illustnired w 
reproductions of some of tlie aurhor'.s dm 
ings. Hitrpcr 

I'o Sec the Dremti, bv Jessamyn West. 

Written in the form of a journal, this i 
count of the year .Mi.ss ^^'e.sT sj)ent hcipi 
William Wyler convert her novel, “T 
Friendly Persuasion,” inro a niorion (ucti 
is imieh more than an introduction to i 
.strange s et familiar world that is Hoi 
wood, where directors, aerors, and a varii 
of experts and technicians work togerh 
sometimes in harmonv, .sometimes in C( 
fliet, to produce a box-offiee success. I 
ir is also an intimarc record of a remarkal 
inrelligctir and sensitive woman, who i 
onlv has rhe eapaeitv for living fullv, I 
also for communicating her cxjK'ricnces, ■ 
titiules, and recollections to others. We ^ 
Miss M’esr in her home with family a 
friends; we know her feeling about hoc. 
and places; we have the partem of f 
childhood and vourh. .Although, in gencr 
Miss A\’esr maintains a brisk, casual to 
apnropri:itc when moving rapidlv from o 
subject ro another, she rises, here and thci 
ro an eloquence in stating a conviction or 
describing some aspeer of nature that plac 
her among the finest writers of our titr 
“To See rhe Dream” will inform the min 
delight the heart, and win respect and afFc 
rion for the author. Harcoiirt, Brace fj. 



Four Worthies, by Wallace Xcirestein. 

In an attempt to discover \\ hat the seven¬ 
teenth-century person thought and did, Pro¬ 
fessor Notestein examines tlic lives of four 
worthies who were not famous hut who 
left to posterity their insights into their 
own time. First, there is John Chamberlain, 
profuse letter-writer who kept hLs diplomat 
friends up-to-date on London doings; next. 
Lady Anne Qifford, diarist of the intimate 
details of domestic life; third, John Taylor, 
the “water-jxiet,” the Thames bargeman 
who spent much of his life walking up and 
down England and writing dentils of towns, 
their people, and their inns—a kind of 
Jacobean Baedeker; last, Oliver Hevwottd, 
a Nonconformist minister, whose memoirs 
give a vivid picture of the plight of the 
religious indejxindcnt. These (Kirtraits illus¬ 
trate the century from James to William, 
that marvelous age so like our own. 

Yitlc $4 


Bcerhohm Tree: His Life and l.,vi!fhter, by 
Ilcskcth Pearson, 

In this adulatory biography, one c,m 
capture the spirit that was Bcerhohm Tree's. 
Not only in his private circles was he a 
daring wit, but in his public performances 
he was an actor who, although limited in 
his talents, was daring in his productions 
and at times even courageous. His Shake¬ 
spearean productions must have been the 
most lavish of all times: his setting for the 
“rural scene” of “The \^’inrcr’s Talc” con¬ 
tained a “cottage, stream, waterfall, and 
willow-tree"; “The Tempest” opened w’ith 
“a complete ship rocking in a realistic sea, 
the breakers roaring, the waves splashing 
over the deck, the wind tearing at the sails." 
The Senate House in “Julius Caesar” must 
have been more like the Pantheon than a 
theatrical set; “Antony and Cleopatra” was 
embellished by “dancing flower-decked 
maideas and marching soldiers”—a kind <»f 
Victorian “Alda,” one imagines. Yet Becr- 
bohm Tree succeeded with his Shakespeare 
as well as with his potboilers and even with 
some rftles which he could not play. Tlic 
biography may have actually more to say 
about the taste of the time that W'ould ac¬ 
cept the player and his productions than 
■Mr. Pearson would like to indicate. 

Harper $3.7^ 



ANCHOR 
BOOKS 


Three 

Anchor 

Titles 


Joseph Conrad 

VICTORY. Vi'W icis.siietl in honor of 
Conuiil's rcntcnniiil, this c.nih novel 
reveals more than anv other Ihe 
attlhoi's sense of ihe tsuhileil ton 
stionsness. !'■>(* 


Galileo 

DISCOVERIES AND OPINIONS OF 
GALILEO. Ileie ate fottr of Galileo's 
wrilings oit asirononiv that fonn the 
basis ipf his lifelong halllc lo esiah 
list! the valiility of Cioiieniiran ros 
tnoloKS and the scientihe tnethfMl. 
I ranslaiecl. with an intruiliK lioti. h\ 
Slilhnati Drake. .'Sl.-'i 


R. P. Blacknmr 

FORM AND VALUE IN MODERN 
POETRY. Kssay.s on Harclv. ^'eals, 
Poiind, Eliot, l.awretue, Slevetis. 
rutntnitigb, ami others. $1 


For a complete list, ask your hook- 
seller or write to Doubleday Anchor 
Rwiks, aJ-i Madison \veiiue, New 
York 21’. 


UcxLv 
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The Road to Monte Cristo, the Memoirs 
of Alexandre Dumas, edited by Jules Eckert 
Goodman. 

The fertile pen of Humas was apparently 
uncontrollable when he wrote his memoirs. 
Although they «ere written when he was 
about fifty they filled si.v fat volumes. Mr. 
Goodman has reduced them to one, and a 
racier, more amusing set of reminiscences 
h.as rareh" been put into f)re.s.s. How much 
is fact and how much is fiction is indeter¬ 
minable. but Dumas undoubtedly believed all 
f>f what he wrote. From his first word to his 
last the reader is unable to leave this son 
of a penniless .Napoleonic general during his 
rise from clerk to playwright to host at a 
costiime ball uitli decorations by Delacroix. 

Scribner's Sf.jtf 

llaiitlt laire: A Self-l'rirtr.ut, bv I .. 15 . and F. 
r,. Hvslrip. 

Fragedv hardly ever let Baudelaire alone, 
liie proud and sensitive poet was scarred by 
eluUlhood separation from his mother, the 
loss of his darling Marie Dubrun, the faith¬ 
lessness of his mistress Jeanne Duval, the 
prosecution and condemnation for "Fleurs 
du Mai," the failure to enter the Academy, 
the unpopularity of almost all his Brussels 
lectures, the rc-cniergcnce of a venereal 
tlisease which abolished his power of speech 
and then cl.iimed his life ar the age of forty- 
sis. Baudelaire’s unhappy life ma\ be traced 
through the very moving book by the 
1 Ivslops, They have translated about a hun- 
ilred letters of the itoet, arranged them 
chronologically so as to form a kind of au¬ 
tobiography, and have added before each 
|)iece brief necessary comments. Oxford fS 


NATIONAL & 

INTKRNATIONAT. AFFAIRS 

The American Oasis, by F.dward Ifigbec. 

In this excellent, vet brief, treatment of 
the nation’s agricultural resources, problems, 
and prospects the author treats the variety of 
climatological ami topographical conditions 
which confront the farmer in the Corn 
Belt, the plains states, the intcrmontanc 
West, the .Appalachians and the .Atlantic, 


Gulf, and Pacific coastal regions. Although 
quick to condemn the folly of wasuge of 
our soil resources, the author’s purpose is 
constructive: to indicate the ways in which 
we may best take advantage of the varied 
potentialities of the several sections of the 
country', so that we may expand produc¬ 
tion, while reversing the tendency toward 
soil deterioration. The guardedly optimistic 
tone of the volume represents a refreshing 
contrast to some recent ultra-.Malthusian 
diatribes. Knopf #}■ 


The Yoke and the Arrows, by H. L. .Mat¬ 
thews. 

Mr. Matthews was a newspaper corres¬ 
pondent in Spain during the Spanish civil 
war and thrice thereafter visited that coun¬ 
try. His book is a candid review of the 
Franco regime and includes chapters on the 
civil war. Spain’s position in the Second 
\\’orld AVar, her recent relations with 
.Vincric::, the personality of Franco, the 
SfMnish economy, and the Roman Catholic 
Church in Spain, Matthews’ point of view 
is anti-I ’ranco and liberal. But i\c is not blind 
to the grave weaknesses of the Second Re¬ 
public; he admits that there was unjust 
terrorism on the part of the Loyalists; and 
though he condemns many of the older 
priests, he secs in the newer generation of 
clergy and in the church organization Opus 
Dei important potential for improvements 
in Spain. Mr. Matthews’s work, then, seems 
to have been written with great fairness. 

Braziller Sj.jf 

Knypt's Role in World Affairs, by Fanil 
Lcngy'el. 

In vietv of the current crisis, there is need 
for accurate information and clear thinking 
alwut the Middle East. Unfortunately, this 
superficial and biased account of Egypt’s 
history and present position will not serve 
that purpose. It is a veritable glossary of 
caricatures; only the dates are accurate. 
Even when one agrees with the author’s 
sympathies, one must disdain the raising of 
the spectres of Nazism and the Afrikakorps. 
Ben Gurion may well be a Modem Prophet, 
but he is not the sole repository of human 
decency in the area. It is incredible to dis- 



JAMES K. POLK, JACKSONIAN: 1795-1843 

By CHARLES GRIER SELLERS, JR. 

In this first new book in a generation on James Polk the author fully 
explores the important pre-presidential career of one of the tnost under¬ 
rated figures in American history. Since Polk was immersed in so many 
of the major political developments of his day—the rise of popular 
democracy, the conflicts over the national bank and other crucial issues 
of Jackson s administrations—his biography is also a histt)ry of his 
generation s political experience. With a sure hand, Profcsst>r Sellers 
brings out Polk s character, his ambition, his determination, his faith in 
the electorate, and the nature of his friends, his enemies, and the times 
in which he lived. 5./0 ptigfs. Illiistrulions & maps. 57. so 

Order from your liookstore, or 

PRINCETON, UNIVERSITY N. J. • Princeton, N. J. 


covtr the myth still being peddled that 
somewhere there arc “gtwd .\rabs’’ to be 
found who wclcoine the establishment of 
Israel, but arc not represented by their gov- 
cninienrs—presumably, however, this docs 
not include the Arab refugees, who arc not 
discussed. PuhHc Affairs Press 

The Challenge of Soviet Education, by 
George S. (founts. 

Through extensive documentation this 
study seeks to illustrate to wh.at extent edu¬ 
cation in the USSR has become a dynamic 
agency of the Cf)mmunist regime in its ef¬ 
forts to achieve socio-political goals. There 
is a comprehensive examination of the edu¬ 
cational machinerv' and some of its achicvc- 
ments-'-the reduction in illiteracv, vocational 
and technical training. Tlte author likewise 
investigates the efforts being made to in¬ 
doctrinate the population with certain moral 
and political attitudes as part of rhe cam¬ 
paign to create the “new Soviet man.” The 
impression that emerges is at times Orwel¬ 
lian but the reader mav occasionally feel 
that rhe author accepts as accomplished 


some of the aims the regime seeks to achieve 
but so far has failed to cany out 

McGrirw-Hill $6 

Soviet Russia Today, edited by John L. 
Stipp. 

The purpose of “Soviet Russia Today” 
is “not to inflame anyone, but to insmict 
those who feel in need of instruction.” The 
lay reader will find that this purpose is ac¬ 
complished. lie will discover that he has ac¬ 
quired a more intelligent understanding of 
trie history, institutions, ideology, and future 
pro.spect5 of Soviet Russia from well-or¬ 
ganized selections taken from the writings 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, and such 
authorities as Michael Florin.sky, Sir John 
•MavTiard, W, W. Rosrow, Isaac Dcutschcr, 
and others. Moreover, Mr. Stipp provides 
one of the better selections in his historical 
introduction, “Why Coniumnlsm Came to 
Russia.” .Mr. Stijip is to be congratulated 
on his excellent work of eondcn.sation in 
providing a work that should he hicrhlv 
recommended for a basic, objccrive uniler- 
.sranding of Soviet Russia rodav. Harper 
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HISTORY 

The Soldier mJ the Stiite, by Samuel P. 
Muntington. 

In this u cll-org.iniyx'd, well-written, and 
stitnulating study (if eivil-iiiilitary relation¬ 
ships, the author has woven togeriicr sev¬ 
eral strands of thought—an evaluation of 
the nile of professionalism in the gradual 
evolution of the military, a length)' historical 
and analytical discussion of the role of the 
militar)' in the L’nited States, and for com¬ 
parative pur|)Oses, a brief discussion of the 
jMisirions of the officer corps in fleniiany 
and Japan. 1 he author's plea is for pro- 
fessicinalisro as the sole wav of avoiding 
military participation in politics. lie is 
therefore disrurlied hv those domestic pres¬ 
sures that tend to induce officers to reduce 
their professional standing by p.irticipating 
in political decisions. Increased military 
piwer lias made inipossilile the complete 
eschewing of political considerations, vet 
evers restraint, in his opinion, should lie 
in that direction. ITighIv recommended 
readini; for anvone interested in the ksnes 
of national security and the fomnilation of 
foreign |Kilicv. //umiri/ Jv-to 

Frrniid iiilo the U'ilderiicss, by Perrv Miller. 

Mr. Miller, in a .series of collected jiapcrs, 
attempts to trace tlie aim.s of the carlv colo¬ 
nists'. Mis investig'.itions range fnim New 
I'ngland to X'irginia, with emphasis on the 
effect of religion and society on the early 
literature and |K'0]>les of the colonics on 
the I'asrern seaboard. They are, in effect, 
the summai ion of the thinking of an historian 
over a long period of rime, and, as in all 
such suminarions, there is both something of 
svisdom and something of bias, both being 
(jualiries which lead to discovery and read¬ 
ing pleasure. Harvard t-tqs 

The I’ci iiliar Iiistiiiitioii, li\’ Kenneth A"!. 
Stampp. 

This volume is a summary of the institu¬ 
tion of slavery in the Southern United 
Stares prior to i8f)o. In the first volume to 
attempt to summari'/c this complex matter 
since the works of Ulrich Phdlips about 

irjwii 


the time of the First World W'ar, Dr. 
Stampp has delved deeply into plantation 
records, contemporary magazines and news¬ 
papers, letters and other documents and has 
presented an interesting study of the work¬ 
ing conditions, cvery'day life, clothing, food, 
religion, and relation between the slave and 
the white master. The book is marred to a 
considerable extent bv too much emphasis 
on the moral shortcomings of slavery. For¬ 
tunately, the author has nor allowed hir 
moralizing to let him lose sight of the fact 
that slavery was a highly profitable part of 
tlic economy of the South until the time 
of the M’’ar Between the .States. He de¬ 
molishes many old theories including that 
which maintain.s that .slavery prevented the 
c.vjwnsion of industry into the South by 
ndng up all available capital. Tin's is by far 
the mo.st complete book on the subject oi 
slavery yet written. Knopf 5 f. 7 r 

l.inrolv Finds a General: A Military Study 
of the Civil IPitr, by Kenneth P. Williams. 

This fourth volume in the author’s monu¬ 
mental military history of the War Between 
the Stares deals mainly with the Union cam- 
j)aign to capture \^leksburg, thus cutting 
the Ck)nfcdcracy in two. The book cover: 
the [X’riod from mid-July, iRti:, shortly after 
.\dmir.d Farragut captured New Orleans, t<. 
July 4, 186), when Vick.sburg fell. In car 
tying our his announced intentions prior 
r<* the publication of A’olume 1, the author 
concerns himself with military derails anc 
the appraisals of military commanders. It 
both instances, Mr. Williams, with the keer 
mind of a mathematician, has done the de¬ 
finitive work on the military aspects of the 
■American Civil War. Macnrillan Sj.Sf- 

The Decisive Hattie of Naslyi’illc, by Stanley 
F. Horn. 

I.ate in 1864, John B. Hood, C.S..A., ir 
an ill-fated attempt to draw General Wil 
liaiii T. Sherman out of Georgia, invadet 
Tennessee. Checked momentarily at Frank 
lin, Tennessee. H(K)d slowly moved hi 
arm\' toward Na.shville, where Union Gen 
era! George IT. Thomas was hastily gather 
ing troops and forrifs ing the citv. On De¬ 
cember 22, Hood arrived outside Nashville 



deployed his force, and confidently waited. 
After many delays, Thomas, harassed by 
the anxieties of Grant and VVar Secretary 
Stanton, initiated on December 15 the two- 
day battle of Nashville in which he thor¬ 
oughly defeated Hood. Stanley Horn pre¬ 
sents an exciting, detailed, and well-written 
account of this battle and the personalities 
involved in it. One should, however, be 
war\' of Mr. Horn’s bold statement that the 
battle of Nashville was “the decisive battle 
of the war.” The South, by December, 1864, 
was exhausted and defeated. The battle of 
Nashville demonstrated that the Confed¬ 
eracy was too weak to take the offensive. 

Louisiaim Sj 


Rebel Boast; First at Bethel—Last at Appo- 
mattox, by Manlv Wade W'cllman. 

The autlior of an extellent biograph\- of 
General Wade Hampton has written an ac¬ 
count of Civil War cxix-riences of .sonic less 
famous soldiers in that conflict. Using family 
letters, memoirs, and personal narratives as 
his main source materials, Mr, Wellman has 
M'rittcn a faithful chronicle of a segment 
of the Confederate Army—from the rime 
they leave their homes in Halifax (bounty. 
North Carolina, through their first fight at 
IJig Bethel Church in Virginia and on to the 
end at Ap[>omattox Court House four years 
later. The book reads like a novel; \ er the 
dialogue is authentic or may well have been 
sfxtken by the characters. 'Notes and bibli¬ 
ography will please the scholar. Holt S?.JS' 


American Heritage, April /jity, edited by 
Bruce Catron. 

This third number of the eighth volume 
of the bi-monthlv “Magazine of History” 
is an especially distinguished example of “a 
kind of magazine and a sort of Ixiok,” uni¬ 
versally recognized to be outstanding by 
virtue of its high standard in respect of 
sponsorship, redaction, scholarship, and col¬ 
orful and artistic make-up. There is added 
in the prc.senr issue a new feature in the 
form of a “book selection.” It consists of 
excerpts from Francis Parknian’s “La Salle 
and the Discovery of the Great West.” 
Lhese selections, in rum, are printed to ac- 
eoinpany a striking original reproduction 
of sixteen paintings in color hv George Car¬ 
lin, commissioned by Louis Philippe to de- 



Wyndham Lewis: A Portrait of the 
Artist as the Enemy 

by Geoffrey Wagner 

A full'lenf;lli sluily of llie writer and 
paiiiter I'. S. Kliol called "the most fasci¬ 
nating personality of our time." $1 IK) 


Oedipus at Thebes 

by Bernard M. W. Knox 

The play, Oedipus Tytaimos, in teniis of 
bulli the age width pruducetl it and the 
demhie esisleiite of llie hero in lus lime 
and out o{ it. ta.IKI 

The Green Wall 

by James Wright 

\'olunie 53 in the Yale .Series of 5'oiiiiger 
I’oeLs, edited by W. II. Auden. Mr. 
Wright's poems have appeared in The 
Kenyon Hreiew, I'lielrf, The New Yorker, 
llolleghe Osiuir, and The I'lltis Heview. 

t2.5f) 

Chekhov 

by W. H. Bruford 

.A general iiitrotliirliim to Cheklen's wink 
that alleiiipls to explain the wide lange 
of inteiprelalion uml critical rrerplion to 
which it has hi-en siilijecled. t'J.M) 


Hofmannsthal 

by Hanns Hammelmann 

The development of Hofmannsthal, liliret- 
list of Hosenkaimlier, as a poet and man 
of lelieis to his prevnl eiiiinent p. '.iiiiiii in 
iiMNlern German literature. J2.50 

at your book'.rller 

Yale Vaivereiiy 
Pre»» 

Now Haven, Connecticut 
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jiict graphically the West as seen bv La 
Salle. Likewise highly noteworthy is a storv 
by William Harlan Hale of “When Karl 
Mar.\ W'orkeJ for Horace Greeley,” care¬ 
fully pur tr)gcther from the voluminous un- 
rraiislared correspondence of Marx and 
Engels. Other illustrations in full color and 
in black and white and other scholarly and 
entertaining i;ontributions combine to make 
this a highly interesting and important nuni- 
her. 

Amricav lleritase fa.jf {$12 a year) 

The 7 tieffirs, by Christopher Morris. 

In this evoccditigly handsome small vol- 
iniie, Mr. Christopher Morris eschews nar- 

r. iriec biography and conventional textbook 
history writing in favor of presenting 
through striking lircrarv |iortrairs the |>er- 
son.ilities of five iiionarchs. Two prelimi- 
narv cssavs on the culture and jtoiitics and 
the heritage of the Tudors arc followed by 
accounts of tfie two Henries, the young 
I'dward (with much atrontitin to Somerset 
'.uid Hiidley'l, Mary, and, above all, F.liza- 
lieth. ‘1 he writing is epigrammatic, engag¬ 
ing. and liighly civilized. Macmillan ^4.^0 

h’/ttw'.t /.I’.c’cf the 11 ’.ir, by fieorge F. Ken- 
nan. 

I’erhaps no American scholar is better 
(|nali(ie<l than Mr, Kctinan to write a study 
of Russian .American foreign relations. He 
h.is been a sriident and diplomatic spe¬ 
cialist in this field since the loio’s, part of 
u hieh time he served ns .American amhas- 

s. idor in Moscow. This is the first soluiiio 
of a projected examination of relations 
from 11)1 ’ tt) ii);o and covers the peruul up 
to Rrest 1 .itovsk. 1 lis intiniacv with the sul»- 
ieer at hand is shown in the vast amount 
of m.iteiial which has been marshaled, pri- 
m.lrily from government and other docu- 
menrar\' sources in this countin’. Ir is unfor¬ 
tunate thar more records from the other 
side are nor available, bur, until such time 
•IS ;lie\’ are, the author is in lirtlc dancer of 
li.iving his hook sn|KTseded bv a more thor¬ 
ough studv of the subject. Privccton S-.to 

7 he If i'tter IF'.ir. FhilmJ av,aiii^t Russia, 
totp-V", by Viiinii Tanner. 

The foreign minisfer during the Winter 

l.Ftwiv 


War, who has emerged again as a leadinf 
political figure in FMand, seeks to explaii 
m this book his position and some of hi 
actions in the months prior to and durinj 
the war with the USSR. It is an accoun 
rich in details: reproduction of conversa 
tions and incidents regarding Finno-Sovie 
relations, reprints of omcial papers, opinion 
and judgments of his colleagues. All thesi 
make this the most extensive treatmen 
available on the political background o 
this period. Apparently, this is also an an 
.swer to some critics and the impression i 
conveyed that the author’s role was vet) 
much conditioned by circumstances ovc 
which he had no control. No comparabl} 
c.vtensivc memoirs on this particular aspec 
are available for corroboration. And thi 
particular circumstance also enhances tin 
value of the hook. Stanford $ 

Flnhvid in the Second World War, by C 
Leonard Lundin. 

Although this work rccognizx's Finland’ 
unenviable jxisition in ipto with regard t< 
the Soviet I'nion, the author avoiils senti 
mentalization and proceeds to examine tha 
country's relations with other powers, ti 
evaluate actions of Finnish leaders, and b 
record the main developments of Finnisf 
participation in the war. The analysis o 
memoirs and other sources undertaken b' 
the author suggests that some of Finland’ 
hardships could have been mitigated o 
avoided bv more astute leadership. Worth' 
of inenrion is the cflFort made to apprais 
the writings of those “who enlighten or mis 
lead us” about Finland in these years. Thi 
is a work which sets a scholarly standao 
for others that may follow. Indiana I 

Ryzaiitiinn: Its Triinnitht and Tragedy, b' 
Rene Cuerdan, 

b'.vcr since .Maitland and Ker, the ten- 
“Dark .Ages” has been discredited. Almor 
no one today would hohl with Ciierda 
that the AA'est in the early Middle .Ages wa 
bereft of learning and of organized civ 
life. Nor would reputable hi.storians agre 
with Gnerdan thar the Renaiss’ance was th 
creation of the Eastern Empire. Despit 
these misconceptions and the lack of proo 



“A History of Virginia’s Story Which 
Will Rank with the Best ...” 

Wesloy X. I-aiiig, Richmond Timc.t-Dis/<atrh 

THE VIRGINIA EXPERIMENT 

by AIfnd J. Mapp, Jr. 

Here, in the story of Virginia’s birth and growth, 
is color and excitement to rival any novel. Here, 
too, is authentic liistorical detail . . . presented 
•■A popular boolt which inert, the dcmau.l. of rctdaWy . . . significantly . . . with the imagina- 
reholarahip ... a jcholarly book which invites the tive impact of supcrb writing; with the luminous 
reader." clarity of profound research. For the lover of ad- 

Peteciburt Profreia-iadax venture and the scholar alike, THE VIRGINIA 
EXPERIMENT is a literary must. Profusely il- 
"Pure history . . . iiresrnlcd in a w.iy which lustrated, beattliflllly Ixilind. $10.00 
Riakrc it aft alive as today’s frimt pawc.** 

Raleigh. H. C. Hewi and Obaenrer Order I-rom 

THE DIETZ PRESS 

"Keadalilc and authoritative . . . Mapp writes ah 

way. with dramatic auspenae." The Home of the Best in Virginia Literature 

HorfoUi VltglaUa Pilot 109 E. Cary St., Kiehmond 19, Va. 



linking the origin.s of the Albigensian heresy 
with the Bcgomile, Guerdan gives a good 
all-over view of the ^litical and social life 
in Constantinople. The st)'Ic is light and 
lively, and the career of Nicephorus Phocas, 
the embassy of I.iudprand, and the siege and 
fall of Con.stantinoplc are narrated with mo¬ 
tion-picture vividncs.s. Putjunn $4.^0 

The Failure of the Romm Republic, by R. 
R. Smith. 

The story of the expansion of the Roman 
(veople from the modest settlement on the 
cluster of hills at the ford of the Tiber un¬ 
til, in some three centuries, they controlled 
most of the lands which border the Medi¬ 
terranean is one of the exhilarating pages 
of history. But no sooner had Rome be¬ 
come supreme than the symptoms of decay 
ill its political and social structure became 
apparent. This book investigates and seeks 
to evaluate these symptoms. The authfir 
finds their beginnings in the attempts of the 
brothers Gracchus to reshape the political 
process. His study has a permanent value; 
one can ouote with approval from his con¬ 
cluding cnapter: “The Republic’s crisis and 


failure have an interest for others than the 
specialist; for they were a crisis and a failure 
of society, and hence their interest extends 
to all societies and .ill students of .society 
in every age.” Cambridge $4.’iS 

LITF.RAin' STUDIFS 

The American Henry James, by Quentin 
Anderson. 

Tliis book is an attempt to prove that 
Henry James’s later novels, particularly 
“The Golden Bowl,” are allegorical illu¬ 
strations of the Swedenborgian theological 
ideas of his father, Henry James, Sr. Tlie 
argument is far too comple,\ to he sum¬ 
marized here, but it may suffice to indicate 
the emblematic meaning he attributes to 
some of the characters in “The Golden 
Bowl.” Prince Amerigo, he says, epitomize.s 
history; also he is the “deluded Adam.” 
Adam Verver is divine wisdom, Maggie is 
divine love, and Charlotte Stant is Eve, or 
“the false selfhood.” Parrs of the book have 
been publi.shcd in periodicals l)cforc and 
have aroused much comment. The fuller 
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trcarrnent of the thesis in this book will un¬ 
doubtedly provoke further discussion, and 
in this discussion Mr. Anderson’s thesis is 
likely to be roughed up considerably. A 
great deal of ingenuity was required to fit 
“father’s ideas” .so parly into the pattern of 
the son’s novels, but though wc must admire 
the ingenuits'. wc need not accept the con¬ 
clusions without serious question. Accord¬ 
ing to the thesis, James’s characters arc 
hardly human beings at all, but merely 
■‘'emblems” <if ideas which the author has 
iHJtrowed from his father and not used in 
tlie earlier fiction. Surely Janies deserves a 
liiglur estimate than this! ^'er the author 
mentis iindoiibtcdly to enlarge James’s sta¬ 
ture 1>\' his interpretation, and indeed the 
litKik has iiianv valiiahle insights in it and 
M ill deserve careful study by cverv student 
of laiiies's work. It eontriliures a goiwl deal 
to the evidence that James was a gemiine 
Snieiiiaii in the tratlition of Fttterson, and 
tlt.ir lie w.ts seriously eonerrned with the 
“ri I'uierarion” of out I'tinipean p.ist 
tliroiigli Niiierienn iilealism and good faith. 

'RutKCTS S6.fo 

\ln / cu/.t-fcl/o;.".- Letters and 

/oz/r/zit/v of I'lViiiY j'Ipph'to/z I.ongfelloir 
: iS I'- iS6 11, eilired bv F.dward Wagen- 
l;it( elit. 

This voliiiiie is a happy by-prodiicr of 
I’rotessor \N'agcttkneehr’s recent biography 
of I.ongfellow and is a useful supplement 
theteto. I.ongfellow met Fanny Appleton 
in F.iirope in iR tfi, less titan a year after the 
death of his first svife, and fell in love with 
her. I lowevcr, she was not at <incc respon- 
.sive. and in iRtO, when she recognized her¬ 
self thiiilv disguised as the heroine of I.ong- 
fellow’s “Hyjtcrion,’’ she was quite 
ilispleased. I'licy did nor renew their court¬ 
ship actively until a few nuinths before 
their marriage in the suitimer of 1841. They 
lived rogetlier happily for eighteen years, 
and her intelligcnee and gtiod sense must 
have had a strengthening influence on the 
(toetrv of her htishand. She died as the re¬ 
sult of hvtrns received when her summer 
dress caught fire. I.ongfellow himself was 
severeh burned in his attempt.s to smother 
the blaze. F.xccpr a verv few letters, the.se 
letters and journal excerpts arc drawn from 

/.r.j’.T’T'/ 


the collection now preserved in Longfe 
low House, Cambridge. Longmans 

WilHcnn Faidkner, by Irving Malin. 

Few modern authors have been oblige 
to endure such inept criticism and maladrc 
analysis as \^'illiam Faulkner; the preset 
volume is no exception, though it do 
manage to exceed previous books in tl 
number and variety' of errors contained 
small compass, sonic having been accepte 
uncrlticallv from dubious sources with sti 
others apparently having been invented b 
Mr. .Malin himself as his contribution to tf 
Faulkttcr legend. .Misstatetiicnts in wht 
pur|)orts to be a .scholarly study are har 
to overlook, bur the author is here eve 
tivore culpable with his spurious “interpretr 
rintis" cotnpletelv distorting both sliado' 
and sitbstance increlv ro illu.strate som 
preconceived norions of his own. As crit 
ieistii, ,\1r. Malin’s book is pretentious tosl 

Stanford 5 

draft and dharacter in Modem Fiction, b; 
Morron Dauw cn' Zabcl. 

This volume cotitains critical studies o 
Dickens. Hardv, Butler, James, Conrad 
Forster, Ford, Carher, and Clrcenc, as wel 
as Hftres on .Mann, Glcnway Wcscott, Maug 
ham. Lionel Trilling, and Hemingway—al 
modems in rhe sense that they frequentb 
have liccn the subjects of present-day critica 
inqiiirv'. The studies were written at variou' 
rimes within the last fifteen years or so fo 
various occasions, and, although most o 
them were revised for this btwk, they han( 
rather loosely rngtrher. ITic reader is awari 
of verbosity, fat that might have been ex 
cised had the material been reworked mori 
thoroughly. Considered individually, the es. 
savs are often graceful and perceptive. Pro¬ 
fessor 7ahcl atrcinpts ro explore the rela 
tionship between the author’s works and hi; 
character as artist; he is much conccmec 
with “rhe relevance of rhe wrircr's mora 
personality and intelligence to his work,’ 
The emphasis is on broad i.s.sucs rather that 
on the explication and analysis of parriculai 
novels; nevertheless, the generalizations ar; 
based on a solid knowledge and sensitive in¬ 
terpretation of the texts. Viking 



Fiction Fights the Civil War, by Robert A. 

yvely. 

When an historian trained to distinguish 
bens-een fact and fiction undertakes a com¬ 
prehensive study of five hundred and more 
novels about the Civil War the result could 
be catastrophically dull; but in the present 
yoluine, subtitled'“An Unfinished Chapter 
in the ytcraiy History of the American 
People,” the author happily discloses him¬ 
self to be in the possession of an incisive 
diy- wit sufficiently durable to sec him and 
the reader through in good heart. Mr. Lively 
cherished few illusions about the sub-stand¬ 
ard literary fare awaiting his attentions, and 
he was aware, as his subtitle indicates, of 
the transitory' character of his examination, 
a condition imimsed liy the unceasing flow 
of new novels on the same subject. He 
wisely ignored narrative (]ualin and eom- 
petcncc in his clforts to evaluate the de¬ 
pendence of many readers upon rfie.se 
pseudo-historical novels for their emotional 
and intellectual participation in a great cx- 
fierience. His acutely inforniarive analysis 
constitutes an entertaining coinmcntary on 
popular literary taste. North Carolina Sf 


Lyric Virginia Today, Volume II, edited 
by' Mary Sinton Leitch and others. 

This is a companion volume to “Lyric 
Virginia Today,” Volume 1, whch was com¬ 
piled and edited by Mary Sinton Leitch 
m 1932. Mrs. LcitcK projected the second 
volume and had some part in the initial 
stages of its compilation, bur, after her 
death in the spring of 1954, the work was 
carried on by a group, under the leadership 
of Emma Gray T rigg and Harry M. 
Meachaiii, who is currently president of 
the Poetry Socicti- of Virginia. This latest 
collection includes two hundred and fifty- 
seven poems, of different lengths and styles, 
from the pens of fifty-four different authors, 
all either now residing in Virginia or Vir¬ 
ginians at the time when the poems were 
written. Naturally they vary considerablx' 
both in technical proficiency and in the de¬ 
gree of inspiration. These divergences strike 
the reader the harder for the arrangement 
of the works of the several contributors, 
which Is alphahcrical hy the last name of 
the author. Still, this mechanical device 
probably coiuiuces best to the achievement 
of the piirjx.se of the volume, which is 
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Dictionary of Terms 


By Babette Deutsch 



A coiiiprehciisive. aulhoriintive guide to tlie nie- 
(haiiirs of verse . . . its fonns. dermitions, prarli- 
tioners. sdimds. cti. .Alphahetired .and carefully 
rross-referemed. the entries in POF.TRY Il.AND- 
BOOK range over the field of poetry from pre- 
Lhristian times to our own day. Examples are 
taken from more than l.aO different writers. Com¬ 
piled hy a noted poet and rritic. this lawik will tie 
invalttable to the teacher, critic, and student us 
well as to the pratticiiig jioet. 


At nil hook%tnre\. 
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to present a cross-section of the best that 
has been produced in pietr}' in the state of 
Virginia witliin tiie past quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. Most readers will conclude tliat the 
l»e.st is very gof)d, and that the amount that 
is creditable is impressively large. Dietz Jy 

Shid-esliearc: Modem Essays in Criticism, 
edited bv Leonard F. Dean, 

Praeticallv Ijound in heavv paper to re¬ 
duce cost, this collection of 28 essays has 
been organi/cd to cover the wide range of 
Sliakespcarc’s plaj’s and sonnets. The editor 
has seemingly attempted to gather essays 
that deal in the round witli an individual 
plav, or with some aspect of ShaUespcarc’s 
genius as analyzed in one play. Also, he has 
been concerned to reproduce examples of 
criticism from most of the prominent writ¬ 
ers now active so that a survey of present- 
dav critical methods is usefully obtained by 
the reader. These twin aims have, of course, 
limited the field and have unduly neglected 
certain approaches that attenqit greater 
sviitlicsis or cl.se arc less concerned u’ith 
“value.s” criticism than with linking idea 
and dramatic method on a more inductive 
basis. Nor can it be expected that an at- 
temptcil cons|icefus of operating critics will 
always present the reader with what is nec¬ 
essarily the most praiseworthy considcra- 
lion of any particular play; the editor’s own 
contribution, as a matter of fact, might 
readilv h.ivc been spared. Bur when all the 
limitations of its method have been consi- 
ilered, the fact still remains that the vol¬ 
ume is a very handy compendium and one 
that in bulk retains an agreeable level of 
interest, with only a few judicious skips 
jao.ssible. Along with a far from negligible 
amount of perceptive analytical criticism 
tliat cannot fail to enlarge the understand¬ 
ing of whatever reader may come to the 
collection, there goes an added interest in 
the revelation of uhar present-day writers’ 
conccnis arc for the intcrjireration of Shake¬ 
speare. -And if one hears rather too much 
about imagery, stTiiboliMii, and reconcilia¬ 
tion themes, then one can only blame the 
age for its Iiordc of imitative writers who 
larch on to the late.st critical method with 
a locust-like enthusiasm and proceed to 
devastate the subject until the next fashion 
catches hold. Oxford 


Shakespeare Survey to, edited by Allardyce 
Nicoll. 

The current volume of the most widely 
recognized annual of Shakespeare scholar¬ 
ship is devoted largely to the Roman plays 
(“Titus,” “Coriolanus”), Shakespeare’s “small 
Latin,” his “Elizabethan Romans,” and the 
use of classical costume in Shakespearean 
productions. Beyond these anicles, there 
arc essays on Lear’s questions, on Othello’s 
“dark side,” and on the use of the gallery in 
Elizabethan theatres. Finally, there are re¬ 
views of recent productions, of the year’s 
contributions to Shakespeare .study, and an 
excellent summary of the critical views of 
Shakespeare’s Roman plays, 1900-1956. Tlus 
volume stands in no need of recommenda¬ 
tion to those who are already familiar with 
the scries; one need only say that it main¬ 
tains the high standards already set. 

Camhridf’c $4 

The Letters of William lilake, edited by 
Geoffrey Keynes. 

The last edition of Blake’s letters was 
published fifty years ago; since that time 
other letters h.ivc been discovered, but un¬ 
til now no edition has incorporated them 
all. There arc still a few letters missing, but 
they arc probably irretrievable. Thus the 
present handsome edition is about the best 
that we can have. In these hundred and a 
half letters is all of Blake’s visionary' versa¬ 
tility. Tile business man writes, “Received 
of Mr. Butts ten Pounds ten Shillings on 
further account”; the artist writes of his 
work, “My Pictures are unlike any of these 
Painters, & I would have them be so. I 
think the manner I adopt More Perfect 
than any other”; the poet declares that he 
wrote his “Milton” from “immediate dicta¬ 
tion, twelve or sometimes twenty or thirty 
lines at a time, without premeditation & 
even against my will. . . .” Finally, the be¬ 
liever summarizes his productions: “In mv 
Brain arc studies & Cambers fill’d with 
books & pictures of old, which I wrote & 
painted in ages of Eternity before niv mor¬ 
tal life; & those works are the delight & 
Smdy of Archangels. Why, then, should I 
be anxious about the riches or fame of 
mortalin-? TThc Lord our father will do 
for us & with us according to his Divine will 
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for our Good.” Through these letters 
Blake becomes the intimate conmientator on 
his own life and work. Macmillan fio 

An Introduction to the French Poets, by 
Geoffrey Brereton. 

Rightly convinced that a poet’s life pro¬ 
vides a valuable commentary for his work, 
Brereton, in twenty-one chapters, studies 
with the biographical approach the prin¬ 
cipal French poets from Villon to the pres¬ 
ent. Perhaps Peguy is the only serious omis¬ 
sion. The literary comments are made with 
acute perception, and misleading labels like 
classicism and barocme arc made light of 
throughout the work. Essential $s 

Emile Verhaeren, by P. Mansell Jones. 

The greatest modem Flemish poet is 
Emile ’verhaeren. “Les Flamanades,” “Les 
Soirs,” and “La Multiple Splcndeur” arc 
prominent among his poetic works, but 
they are familiar today to a comparatively 
small number of literature students. P. M. 
Jones, aware of the neglect into which 
Verhaeren has plunged since his death in 


1916, has attempted in a very compact book 
to sketch the life of the poet and to inter¬ 
pret his present-day meaning. While, as 
Jones realizes, X'erhacren’s verses arc some¬ 
times afflicted with inexactness of expression, 
they nonetheless displav a remarkable vigor 
in glorifving science and in proclaiming a 
pantheistic admiration for all life. Jones’s 
little book should indeed revive some in¬ 
terest in Verhaeren. Yale $2.f0 

Dialogues, by Paul Valeiy; translated by 
V/. M. Stewart. 

For the first time, Valery’s dialogues are 
brought together, now in the English trans¬ 
lation of 'vV. M. Stewart, who consulted 
Valery on difficulties of meaning. The trans¬ 
lations include “Socrates and His Physician,” 
“Pride for Pride," “Colloquy within a Be¬ 
ing," “Dialogue of the Tree." But “Dance 
and the Soul” and “Eupalinos” seem to be 
the most artistically developed: a bedazzling 
dance rhythm winds through the language 
of the panegyric on dance, and the seashore 
episode of “Eupalinos" displays a Rilke-like 
lyric intensitv'. Mr. Stewart has appended 
to his book \’'al6ry’s “Paradox on the Ar- 

hcxxix 
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chiri'ct.” Alrhmigh this is not a diaiogue, 
it rcsf/iihlfs “l'.u|>alinos” in praising archi- 
rccrnrc. And likening areliitecrurc to music, 
“Paradox” provides some striking instances 
of “correspondences" in tlie tradition of 
Haudelairc and the Syiidxilists. Vantheon $$ 

OviJ l{ti\ilk'il, liy 1 .. P. Wilkinson. 

Alxint a decade agti the author delighted 
the students of Latin poetry with his “Ho¬ 
race and his Lyric Poetry,” a work of sound 
scholarship and sensitive insight. Now in 
this larger hook he survex s with the same 
fine sense of values the complete work tif the 
last of the Augustan poets. Tile arrange- 
mciirs is hioitraphical in that Ovid's |M)etrv 
IS his hiograplu' and the discussion of the 
one iTUolses flic other. Quotations, at times 
exteiisive, ale ijiveii hotli in the original 
■iiid 111 Mr. Wilkinson's line metrical ver¬ 
sions, Two concluding chapters and the 
I pilogm (race Ovid's influence through the 
\lid<ll< \gcs iiif<i flic Uenaissance and Ik'- 
\niid I'd sav tliai this is the dclinitive hook 
on 0 \ id for our iiiiie is only to state the 
trillh. ('a-iiihrUi’C $6.so 

(K'lJ- The .-In III I mr, translated hv Rolfc 
I luiuphries. 

In this lirile volume from the pen of 
)HTha)>s the mosi successful modern trans¬ 
lator of l.aiin |ioetrv into I'.nglish verse we 
find translations of the four works of Ovid 
which were siiecifically and explicitly atl- 
dresseil to the siihjcct of romantic lovc; 
the ''.Xmores''’ (three tmoks), the “.Ars 
.Amatoria” (three iMKiks), the “Rciiicdia 
Xmori.s," and an incon.setpiential little work 
on cosmetics, entitled, “Niedicatnina F'aciei 
remineae.” The transl.ition of poetry from 
one language to another is tricky busincs-s, 
nor the least im|>ortant part of which is the 
aliilirx' to recogni/.e what can he translated 
aiul what cannot. The odes of Horace, for 
examjile, which derive their excellence pri¬ 
marily from style, had herter he left alone, 
hecause the effects which Horace achieves 
h\- his complex metrical jiattcms and by his 
masterly manipulation of the inflected lan¬ 
guage could only be rcprtHluccd, if at all, 
in another inflected language like Latin it¬ 
self. Oyid, however, is memorable ftir his 


penetrating psychological insights, for h 
wit, for his brittle but ever sparkling pei 
sonalit)'—qualities which are transmrabl 
from one language into another—and M 
Humphries has rendered his lovc poetr 
with conspicuous success into Einglish whic 
is ttcither obrrusivclv colloquial nor awk 
wardly antique. A good poet in his ow 
right, he is also a .sound cla.ssical schola 
and one of the most adept living interpreter 
of ancient to modern times. Indiana tj-7 


VirfiU: The Gcorg/cr, translated bx’ Smit 
Palmer Bovic. 

The chief adverse criticism to he mad 
of this latest version of the Roman poet i 
the choice of the I'.nglish meter. The trans 
lator's task is n'or an easy one when he i 
factxl with a (mcni which has hecii riaitict 
“in mere technical finish the most perfee 
xvork of Latin, or jxerhaps of any lircrartire.’ 
The iamhic pentameters of English blanl 
xerse, the meter used here, seem rt 
move witli too much facility and rapiditj 
adequately to match the sonority and sup 
pleness of X'lrgil’s- Latin hexameters. I'hu: 
rhey fail in the first requirement of a gotit 
translation, which is to convey .somethin; 
of tlie texture and feeling of the original 
On the positive side Mr. Bovic's version has 
tile virtues of aceuraev and of a w'elctHiit 
luck of pseudt)|X)ctie fustian in its diction 

Chicago 

Aristophmies: The Birds, translated by Dud 
ley Fitts. 

This new L'.ngli.sh version of the play 
which many regard as the poet’s master 
piece xvill initiate the non-Greek rcadci 
into tlie delights of Aristophanes’ excursion 
into Cloudcuckooland. Mr. Fitts maintains 
the level of his two previous translations, 
which is high praise indeed. The verses arc 
agile, .apt; iMith the fun and the poetry are 
preserved. Particularly successful Ls the 
rendering of the first Parabasis, that l^h 
warcmiark of Aristophanes’ phantasy. The 
General Notes and Index of Proper Names 
arc adequate to explain the topical allusions 
in which Old Comedy abounds. 

Harconrt, Brace $4 
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Euripides II, edited by David Gtene and 
Richmond Lattimore. 

The appearance of this volume marks the 
approach of the half-way point in the emi¬ 
nently praiseworthy project of publishing 
all the plays of the Athenian tragic poets in 
new English versions. The plays in this vol¬ 
ume arc “Cyclops,” the only complete ex¬ 
ample extant of the burlesque afrerpicce to 
the tragic trilog\' and the (Mad) “Heracles,” 
translated by William Arrowsmirh, “Iphi- 
genia in Tauris" in the fine version Witter 
Bvnner made a generation ago for Isadora 
Duncan, and the witty, romantic “Helen,” 
translated hv Mr. Lattimore. To say that 
these versions sustain the high level of ex¬ 
cellence established by the previous vol¬ 
umes in the series is adequate praise. Let 
us ho|x; that the project will be complcrcd 
without undue delav. (Ihicut’o Si-Tf 


GENF.KAL 

The Ahby Aldrich Rochefeller Folk Art 
CoUccticm, by Nina Fletcher Little. 

Housed in a handsome ncv\ building <if 
early nincrccnrh-ccnrury design, the Abby 
•Mdrich Rockefeller collection of folk art 
Is again available to visitors to colonial 
M'illiamsburg. In the early thirties it was 
installed in the Ludwcll-Paradisc hou.sc on 
Duke of Gloucc.ster Street, built in the 
eighteenth century, but as the collection 
deals almost cntirciv with pintings and 
folk art of the nineteenth century, it was 
decided that a new building would be more 
appropriate. This book is a catalogue of the 
collection, arranged with an excellent brief 
introduction, and an explanatory chapter 
preceding each tvpe. While interesting and 
important as documents, some of the ob¬ 
jects arc awkward and dull, yet there are 
some outstanding masterpieces in the col¬ 
lection—notably “.Mourning Picture of 
Pollv Hotsford and Her Children,” painted 
about 1813 by an unknown arti.st, and 
“Babv in a Red (Thair,” about 1825, also by 
an unknown painter. Outstanding pieces of 
sculpture include the magnificent Henry 
Ward Beecher, probablv carved about 1840 
hv a man named Corbin of Cenren’illc, In¬ 


diana, and the superb eagle of about 1850- 
1875. There are exquisite paintings on vel¬ 
vet, and graceful examples of calligraph)-. 
The illustrations are handsomely repro¬ 
duced, and there is an excellent bibliog¬ 
raphy and index. .\11 in all, this is a fitting 
tribute to the ta.stc of a great American col¬ 
lector. 

Colojiial Willimijsburg-Little, Rrovm $ij.so 


Kiigtisb Art, by Margaret Whin- 

ncy and Oliver .Millar. 

X^olumc VIII of the projected eleven vol¬ 
umes of the Oxford History of English Art, 
this presenr book is a model of what such 
survevs sliould l)c. .■\mple enough to allow 
.su|ierb and full .studies of iiiqxutant figures, 
and inclusive enough to place subsidiart' 
figures in their proper context, the text is 
urbane, clear, unbiased, and thortuighly do¬ 
cumented from both usual and unusual 
sources. The architectural sections, though 
far from elementary, should be far from 
incomprehensible to the non-tcchnical 
reatlcr, while those on painting and sailp- 
ture shed light on many obscure artists. Nor 
do the authors scorn, as so many have, the 
funerary' monument, one of the richest, and 
until recently one of the most neglected, 
fields of English art. Since the seventeenth 
century' in English art was one of advance¬ 
ment from provincialism to cosmopolitan¬ 
ism, that (irogrcss and its climax arc re¬ 
flected in the 9^1 jtages of photographs. Be¬ 
ginning "with the Queen’s House and the 
Banqueting House, MTtitehall (Itoth by 
Inigo Jones) they range through simple or 
elaborate paintings, sculpture, or buildings 
to end with a splendidly breath-taking 
photograph of Sir James Thomhill’s Painted 
Hall at Greenwich. Miss Whinney and 
Mr. Millar have .set a very high standard for 
the succeeding authors in the .vries. 

Oxford f 11.^0 

The Crack hi the Picture Wivduv;, bv John 
Keats. 

Mr. Keats delivers himself in this luiok of 
a bitter indictment of the pre.scnt real estate 
developments. When he is finished, the pic¬ 
ture window' is not only cracked, but cn- 
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tircly smashed. He follows a couple, in a 
modern Pilgrim’s Progress, through a slough 
of mortgaged dcsjx)nd from which they 
liavc ncitlier the wit nor the energy to res¬ 
cue themselves. His style, semi-liumorous 
and scini-satiric is easily indicated when he 
says “I’m crotchety enough, and long enough 
in the tooth, to think the government should 
keep its sticky little fingers out of as many 
pics as possible.” In spite of his clear think¬ 
ing, hi.s ex|K)sures tif malpractice, his tenta¬ 
tive sugge.stions for improvement, and his 
courage, he nowhere makes enough of a 
{mint of the two basic contributory factors 
to the situation he deplores: the first is that 
there is no such thing as cheap housing, 
and the second is tliat, as yet, there is simply 
not enough cash in enough people’s hands 
to allow them to be decently housed. Until 
some millennium removes thc.se two con¬ 
ditions, the picnirc window will sound a 
very sour note indeed. 

Houghton Mifflin 

I'bc Hird lliof^aphics of John Janies Audu- 
I'oii, .selected and edited by Alice Ford. 

Ilird lovers ttho treasure their “Birds of 
America” will want to obtain this compan¬ 
ion volume of descriptions of eighty Ameri¬ 
can birds M'ritrcn—now painfully, the In¬ 
troduction tells us- -bv Audubon himself. 
Miss Ford, the eminent art historian and 
author of two other works on Audubon, 
has chosen from the nineteenth-century edi¬ 
tions of “Ornithological Biographies" a se¬ 
lection of the most interesting of the ac¬ 
counts of the birds. .\s the full collection 
has been unattainable for many years, the 
pre.sent work is all the more welcome. Its 
most significant contribution, however, is 
the excellent reproduction of ten of .Audu¬ 
bon’s original dratvings now in the Harvard 
Library; the sight of the.se ilhistrations free 
from the sophistications of the Folio en¬ 
gravers is alone worth the price of the vol¬ 
ume. Macmillan $io 

Ancient Mycenae, by George iMylonas. 

The discovery of a new circle of graves 
out.sidc the Wails of Agamemnon’s capital 
cin' and their excavation in 19^2-54 made 
imperative a reassessment of the evidence 


which the archaeologist had been accumulat¬ 
ing from the time of the great Schlieinann 
to the prc.scnt. Originally delivered in 
March, 1955, as the Page-Barbour Lectures 
at the University of \arginia, the material 
is published here transposed from Dr. My- 
lona-s’ vivid and personal lecture stt'le to 
the more sober manner of the book. How¬ 
ever, a good share of the excitement of the 
spoken word remains. The content is the 
work of a sound, responsible scholar who 
shared in the discovery of the new graves 
in company with members of the Greek 
Archaeological Society, especially the ephor 
of the district. Dr. John Papademetriou. 
Forty-eight pages of excellent illustrations, 
chronological tables, a bibliography, and in¬ 
dex go to make this the latest and most de¬ 
finitive book on ancient Mycenae. 

Princeton Sy.fo 

Epicurus and His Gods, bv A. J. Festugiere, 
OP. 

This book first apjieared in French in 
1946 and, short as it is, it makes a consider¬ 
able contribution tq the understanding of 
F.picurcanism and particularly of its rela¬ 
tionship to the religious thought of the 
Hellenistic world. 'Fhe author refutes com¬ 
pletely the charge that was leveled against 
the sect, even in antiquity, that it affirmed 
the cxi.stence of gods only as a concession 
to popular opinion, whereas in reality it 
disbelieved in them altogether, and distin¬ 
guishes a common note in the religion of 
F.picurus and the religion of Plato, in that 
“both put the goal of religious activitv’ in 
the contemplation of beauty, and in so do¬ 
ing show themselves to be true sons of 
Greece." Tliat Epicureanism as an ethical 
system has far more nobility than the vul¬ 
gar caricature of it, as the doctrine of “ear, 
drink, and be merry,” will surprise no one 
whose acquaintance with ancient philosophy 
traascends the most superficial, but the pres¬ 
ent vindication of it as a religious movement 
will come to many as a new and provocative 
idea. The text will serve as a useful cor¬ 
rective to those whose knowledge of Epi¬ 
cureanism derives largely from Lucretius, 
whose intense ho.stilitv- to religion was in 
the main personal. The annotation is full and 
scholarly. Harvard tajy 
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The Christian Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, by Edenne Gilson. 

This is noc an easy book. Slow and care¬ 
ful reading, bolstered by a background in 
medieval philosophy, is required. With such 
a procedure and with such a background, 
Gilson’s exposition of the thirteenth-cen¬ 
tury philosopher will be verj' rewarding. 
Valuable too is the appendix of 1 . T. Elsch- 
mann, giving a descriptive bibliography of 
98 works by Aquinas. Gilson explicates 
Aquinas’ views on Gt>d, nature, and mor¬ 
ality'. And there are some surprises; Aquinas 
conceives the possibility of the etemality 
of the universe; he believes that physicians 
and lawyers should not sacrihcc their own 
interests to serve poor clientele; he approves 
of wealth as assurance for self-confidence; 
he approves of an artificially enhanced ap¬ 
pearance in married women—to keep their 
husbands from adultery’; he believes in the 
policy of Caveat ciiiptor; he condemns cu¬ 
riosity’. Yet such easily grasped ideas in Gil¬ 
son’s work are few. .An easier, briefer, but 
much less complete, introduction to Aqui¬ 
nas is Grabmann’s “Interior T.ife of St. 
Thomas Aquinas.” Random $7. to 


Symbols of Transformation, by C. G. Jung. 

This volume, the fifth in the collected 
Works projected by Bollingcn, is subtitled 
“An .Analy'sis of the Prelude to a Case of 
Schizophrenia”; if this sounds familiar to 
the student of Jung it is, indeed, because 
the present Iwik is basically the same as 
“Psy’chology of the Unconscious,” which 
Jung wrote in 1911 and which made its 
first appearance in translation here in 1916. 
At the time it marked the first full ex¬ 
pression of the underlying differences in 
conception regarding the psy’chc, that Jung 
allowed himself after his rupture with 
Freud. Jung’s inability’ to accept as com¬ 
prehensive a “psychology without the 
psyche” (the fiersonal, repressed contents 
which for Freud represented the uncon¬ 
scious), his creation of a concept rooted in 
myth, in universal symbol, and in racial 
dream, was here put down in the press of a 
crowded therapeutic practice and at top 
speed. Its influence was immediate and far- 
reaching. In 1950 Jung revised his work, 
and it is this version which we have in the 
translation at hand. Into it he has injected 
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the essence of the nearly ft)rty years of ex¬ 
ploration in “what it means to live with a 
myth and what it means to live without one.” 

The old version is still here in “Miss_ 

now given her full name of Miss Miller, 
whose extraordinarv identifications and 
eniptherie j)rojections formed the basis of 
the study. fAn appcndi.x has been added, 
giving tile full version of all the Miller 
phantasies.) 'I'lic remarkable chapter, “Two 
U'ays of Thinking,” .seems still about the 
same; but throughout the major {xirtion of 
the iKKik we gain, integrated into its fabric, 
the mature light of Jung’s mind ca.st upon 
the theories on which he spent a lifetime— 
“the ])rogranuue," as the author savs, “to 
he ftiilowcd for decades of my life”—that 
deals with a concept of the psvehe which 
is “not of today; its anccstrv goes back 
many millions <if years. Individual con¬ 
sciousness is only the flower ... of a sea¬ 
son, sprung from the perennial rhizome be¬ 
neath the e.irrh; .and it would find its'elf in 
better accord with the truth if it rook the 
esisteiK'e of the rhi'/ome into its calculation. 
I'or the root matter is the mother of all 
things.” I'antbcon it 


I'lihiiti’ to h'rcinl, li\’ H. I). 

I he ilistinguished |Hict whose real name 
is Hilda Doolittle has given, in this small 
vidunie. an account of her hours in analysis 
with I''reud, It is of particular value as dis- 
plaiing a creative artist in relation to the 
great therapist nho believed art to be a 
netirotic product. Bur, like all flesli-and- 
lilood relationships, this one seems to have 
given rise to all sorts of vivid and signifi¬ 
cant flashes not in accordance with such a 
hard and fast e|iitoiue. Miss Dtiolirtlc was 
the analssand of an aged Freud; he emerges 
from her evoearive, delicareh' suggested 
snatches of charaeferi/arion as old, splendid, 
a little pitiful- “1 am an old man . . . vou 
do not think it worth your while to love 
me”; together with the clinging shreds of 
heroism inescapably attached to the projec¬ 
tions of a patienr-analvst relation. He is 
more than life-si/e, more than Freud-si/e. 
But the myth that hr was ttnaware of art’s 
tnie value-giving function is exploded when 
we read of his saving, “You discovered for 


yourself what 1 discovered for the race.” 
The artist to whom he said this was, be¬ 
sides, quite capable of resisting the de- 
stnictive qualities said to exist for creativity 
in a Freudian analysis, and -which are pointed 
out as having destroyed some talents; these 
must just have been too fragile, or pterhaps 
the analysts were insensitive. That II. D.’s 
talent was in no danger we are aware when 
she remarks, toward the end of the book, of 
the old {Mtriarch of psychology, whom she 
deeply loved: “He did not know . . . that 
I looked at the things in his room before 
I looked at him; for 1 knew that the things 
in his room were symbols of Ftemity' and 
contained him then, as F.ternitv' contains 
him now .” Pantheon $2.^0 


Two ill a Topolino, by Stanley T. VV^illiams. 

The author states in his foreword that 
his reason for v-riting this hook was vanity; 
that he wanted to he able to say to liis 
children, “By the way. here’s a little book 
I ju.st w rote on Italy.” This reader is glad 
he yielded to his impulse. For his contribu¬ 
tion to the ever-ntounting literature is be¬ 
guiling and veracious, especially to one who, 
like the Williamses, has piloted one of the 
small sturdy Fiat cars over the mountains 
and across the plains and through the 
crowded .sTreets of mo<lcrn Italy. The pleas¬ 
ures and exasperations of such an experience 
live .again in the chanji and humor of Mr. 
Williams’ pages. Richard K. Smith $2.^0 


.Molaivorth's Guide to the Atommic 
by Geoffrey Willans and Ronald Scarle. 

Vlolc.sworthism is the cult of unsystema¬ 
tically corrupting the intelligible beyond 
any possibility of recognition. The new 
F'iihrcr, the arch-fiend of this growing 
movement, is, however, himself readily 
recognizable through his likenesses springing 
from the inspired fwn of that w-cll-known 
portraitist, Mr. Ronald Searlc, and from 
the careful record prepared by Molesworth’s 
Boswell, Mr. Geoffrey Willans. “Life is 
tuough.” says the new Leader. “It depends 
whether you can take it.” It certainly docs. 

Vimfotard S-’-Tt 
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REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

A Selective Lixt 


FICTION 

Anyone who inisscd Marguerite Yource- 
nar's “Hadrian's Memoirs" a few years ago 
can now remedy that oversight by picking 
up the Anchor reprint [Doubleday 95 
cents]. Another interesting Anchor Book 
of fiction is Lionel Trilling’s “The Middle 
of the Journey” and a mixture of early sto¬ 
ries and essays may be found in the Anchor 
edition of “Pleasures and Days and Other 
Writings” by Marcel Proust [Doublcday 95 
cents each], Flaubert’s “Madame Bovar\'” 
has been given a fresh translation by Francis 
Steegmuller [Random $3.95!. Tlie World’s 
Classics has added to its list (jogol’s “Dead 
Souls” in a translation hj^ Cleorge Reavcv, 
based on the Russian edition published in 
Moscow in 1937, in which passages cut out 
by the Tsarist censor were restored by the 
Soviet editors [Oxford 12.50]. 


BF,I,IJ 5 -LETTRF.S 

A valuable Mentor Book is to be found 
in “Eight Great Tragedies,” which includes 
a play each by Aeschylus, Sophocles, Eu¬ 
ripides, Shakespeare, Ibsen, Strindberg, 
Years, and O’Neill, and in addition essays on 
tragedy by Aristotle, David Hume, Fmer- 
son, Tillvard, T. A. Richards, and Jo.seph 
Wood Krutch. The volume was edited oy 
Sylvan Barnet, Morton Berman, and Wil¬ 
liam Burto [New American Library 50 
cents]. Volume 5 of “The Modem Theatre,” 
edited by Eric Bentley, holds five plays by 
Georg Buchner, Nikolai G<)gol, Michel de 
Ghelderode, Jean Anouilh, and Sean O’Casey 
[.\nchor 95 cents], Noonda\- Press has 
issued a paperback edition of George Wil- 
liantson’s “A Reader’s Guide to T. S. Eliot.” 
first published in 1953 [S1.4S]. k new edi¬ 
tion of the “Oxford Book of French \’’crse.” 
edited by St. John Lucas and first issued in 
1907, has l)cen prepared by P. .Man.scll Jones 
[Oxford $4.25]. The Reynard Library' in¬ 
cludes “Selected Works” of Carlyle, edited 
l>y Julian Symons [Han-ard $6]. Francis 
StcegmuIIer’s “Flaubert and .Madame Bo¬ 
vary” has been brought out in papjcrhack 
form as a Vintage Book [Knopf $1.25]. 


GENERAL 

Avery Craven has revised his “Coming 
of the Civil War,” first published in 1942, 
for a second edition just issued by the Lni- 
versity of Chicago Pres’s [$5]. A new An¬ 
chor Book is John Dollard's “Caste and 
Class in a Southern Town,” which was first 
brought out in 1937 and reissued in 1949 
[Doubleday S1.25J. C Vann Woodward’s 
“The Strange Career of Jim Crow,” origi¬ 
nally delivered as the James W. Richard 
lectures in history at the University of Vir¬ 
ginia in 1954 and first published in 1955, has 
now been brought out as a pa{x;rl)ack 
Galaxy book | Oxford fr.50]. Senator 
John F. Kennedy's “Profiles in Courage,” 
first published last year, has just been 
brought out in a timely reprint 1 Pocket 
Books 35 cents], Susanne K. I.angcr’s “Phi¬ 
losophy in a New Key,” first published in 
1942, has lieen issued in a third edition, 
“still,” as its author dcscrilies it, “the begin¬ 
ning of an unfinished story, hut also still its 
indispensable prologue” [Hanard $4.75]. 
.^mong Doubieday’s new Anchor Books 
may be mentioned as of special interest 
Erich Auerbach’s “.Mimesis” |$i.45l. Karl 
Jaspers’ “.Man in the Modem .\ge” [95 
cents], “Discoveries and Opinions of Gali¬ 
leo.” tninslared with an introduction and 
notes by Stillman Drake [$1.25], and “From 
the Stone .\ge to Christianity',’’ a study of 
monotheism and the historical process h\ 
AVilliam Foxwell Albright [51.43]. A group 
of interesting .Mentor Books includes 
Thomas a Kempis’ “Of the Imitation of 
Christ,” “The Upanishads,” translated by 
Swaiui Prabhavananda and Frederic .Man¬ 
chester, “The kse of Adventure” (the 
Renaissance philosophers), selected by' 
(Jiorgio di Santillana, and “The Age of 
Ideology” (the nineteenth-centun’ philoso¬ 
phers), selected by Henry D. Aiken |.New 
,\mcrican Library 50 cents each]. Other 
Mentor Books that will attract readers of 
history' are Leonard Cottrell’s “The .'\nvil 
of Civilization” [50 cents] and Isaiah Berlin’s 
“The Hedgehog and the Fox” [35 cents], 
A Foreword by Lewis Mumford marks the 
second edition of W. R. Lethabv’s “Form 
in Civilization,” first published in 19:: [Ox¬ 
ford $2.75]. 
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THE VIRGINIA QVARTERLY REVIEW 

Sinrc April. 1925, when the first issue appeared, The Virginia Quarterly Review 
has published significant work by and about notable contemporary writers. A few 
of the Americans whose work has appeared in its pages include: 


THOMAS WOLFE 


Old Catawba 
^Ve^tel•n Journey 

Spring, 1935 
Summer, 1939 

HENRY T. VOLKENING 

'Tom Wolfe; Penance No More 

Spring. 1939 

SHERWOOD ANDERSON 

j. J. Lankes and His W(X)tUnts 

Winter, 1931 

ROIIERT MORSS LOVETT 

StuTWond .\ndersoit, .American 

Summer, 1941 

ROBERT FROST 

A(t|uainied w’ith the Night 

The Figure in the Doonvay 

In 'Time ol Cloudburst 

Iris bv Night 

The .'lilkeri Tent 
'I'be Gift Outright 
'l ime Out 

To A Moth .Seen in Winter 
.\stioiTietaphysical 

Diret live 

'Tlte .Mitidleness of the Road 

Autumn, 1928 
Spring, 1936 
Spring, 1936 
Spring, 1936 
Winter, 1939 
Spring, 1942 
Spring, 1942 
Spring, 1942 
Winter, 1946 
Winter, 1946 
Winter, 1946 

ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 

^V^>o^l(<)^k ol the Ivory Beak 
.Summer Is Ended 
'The 1 ,overs 

Spring, 1933 
Autumn, 1935 
Spring, 1940 

ROBERT PENN WARREN 

Her Own Ptxtplc 

T'wo Poems on Time 

John Crowe Ransom: A Study in Irony 
Monologue at Midnight 

Christinas (lift 

Pursuit 

Spring, 1933 
Summer, 1935 
Winter, 1935 
Summer, 1936 
Winter, 1937 
Winter, 1942 


.•\ few (opics of these issues are still available. 

^Vc■ .shall Ire glad to seiitl prices on icqiicst. 

Tlio Virginia Quarterly Review 
One West Range, Charlottesville, Virginia 
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THE PERMANENT CRISES IN 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

By EDGAR A. PARSONS 

T he opening months of the second atomic decade have 
been marked by bitter debate concerning tlie wisdom 
and propriety of our military strategy. These debates 
have taken place on both the military and political levels. 
Throughout our first atomic decade, from the July, 1945, 
test shot at Alamogordo to the end of the Korean conflict, 
these debates have continued. 

Technological innovations of unprecedented scope 
spawned this concern for and examination of our militarj' 
strategy. These technological changes are only superficially 
affected by discussion, by political agreements, by juggling of 
military appropriations, or by more equitable division be¬ 
tween the military services of such appropriations. Nor can 
the march of technology be decisively influenced by new 
legislation, although the technological changes may cause new 
legislation to be enacted. 

It is vital that we take time now to isolate and analyze 
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tliese technological changes, for they lie at the heart of the 
great military controversies that occupy much of the time of 
our legislators, our military leaders, and the President. Our 
])ockctlH)oks are affected too, for we are spending over $700 
per family jier year on military items. The billions of dollars 
do not even purcha.se guaraijteed warning of enemy attack. 
Our fabulous investment in the Strategic Air Command, the 
Distant Early Warning Line (DEW Line), and the “mas¬ 
sive retaliation" concept is l)eing made obsolescent by the 
pilotless aircraft of conventional confippiration, and by the 
more a(h'anced intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Financial considerations are minor, however, compared 
witli tlie inore fundamental factors that will influence mili- 
lary stralcgy in the years to come. The course of weapons de- 
veloi)nient threatens, for exam])le, to replace the aristocracy 
of military leadership with an aristocracy of “scientists.” 
M ilitary traditions, vested interests, and genuine uncertainty 
|m»vide ample insurance against any undue haste. Barring a 
fatal nii.scalculation, militarj' strategy will be a .subject of in¬ 
creasing and c<»ntinuing |)ron)inent interest for the next .sev¬ 
eral decades. 

.Some of the factors that may precipitate and prolong the 
eri.sis in military strategy are apparent. Others are less clear. 
Analysis indicates that among the more significant considera¬ 
tions arc the following: the limitation imposed on the num- 
licr of fissionable bombs tbal can be detonated in any future 
war; tbc disaj)i)caranee of the dominating two or three ma- 
jor-])owcrs concept; necessity for complete dovetailing of 
military and civil defense plans; vani.shing distinctions among 
the sc\'eral milifiiry services; absolute necessity for complete 
and infallible intelligence at all times; 'widespread recogni¬ 
tion that atomic disarmament is not feasible; the requirement 
for world-wide c*o-ordinating of military training exercises; 
abandonment of the concept of neutral nations; necessity for 
becoming iinmlnerable to surprise attack; diminishing rela¬ 
tionship of a nation’s industrial capability to the determine- 
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tion of its militaty stren^h; and maintenance of conven¬ 
tional “gunpowder" military forces. 

The principal purpose of this article is to attempt to specify 
the factors that may influence military strategy throughout 
the next generation. The general direction of technologj^ and 
weapons development must be anticipated, for we can lose our 
democratic heritage through obsolescent planning as surely 
as we may be beaten by superior hardware and weapons. 

II 

For the first time in history, military strategists must plan 
(*n a fixed number of offensive actions. This maximum is an 
aggregate for all military forces participating in a future 
war and cannot be established by any one nation, The limit¬ 
ing factor which will restrain all future strategic i)lanning 
is the total fissionable material that can be released Ijefore 
causing world-wide death or injury fnmi radioactivity. 

Atomic Energy Commissioner Dr. Willard F. liibby has 
de.scribed this radical and unprecedented limitation on mili¬ 
tary planning in a little-noticed speetrh at Northwestern Un¬ 
iversity on .Tanuary 10, IO.'jO. In this speech. Dr. Libby stated 
that a total of 11,000 megatons of TNT equivalent of fission 
products would yield a strontium 90 content in humans equiva¬ 
lent to the maximum permissible concentration, an auKJunt 
ctinsidered safe. This implies a maximum warfare total of 
1100 bombs of 10 megatons each, or 11,000 Iwimhs of 1 mega¬ 
ton, or .some .sijch other mix with a total of 11,000 megatons. 
As Dr. Libby points out, it makes little difference where 
these bombs are detonated—the effects will swn be s|)read 
thn)ughout the world. The maximum permissible con(!entra- 
tion is a technical matter, and there is some possibility that 
the precise level may be raised or lowered as our weapons-ef- 
fects knowledge increases. 

The compelling principle of a recognized ceiling on total 
bomb yield is thus officially acknowledged and will be a prime 
consideration for all time to come. For proper military plan- 
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ning, it is vital to know before a war begins, not only how 
many bombs will be fired in toto by a nation and its allies, but 
also the number and total fissionable yield of the bombs that 
will be fired (intentionally or accidentally) by the enemy and 
his allies. 

Peacetime testing of bombs has created problems of con¬ 
tain inatinn of the atmosphere. Some of these problems were 
exposed to public controversy during the 1956 presidential 
cainijaign. Unliappily, this problem cannot be resolved by 
(he ballot box, and is growing in significance. There is little or 
no comparison between the radioactivity caused by carefully 
controlled test shots, when great pains are taken to irUrUimze 
hazards, and actions of war, when great pains are taken to 
maximize hazards. 

Some indication of the “progress” of the world in creating 
the basis for its <»wn possible destruction may be suggested by 
a Manchester Guardian news stor>' released February 27, 
1956. This stor}”- is concerned principally with estimates of 
current A-bomb stocks—estimates that afe admittedly not 
based on any newly di.s(!losed official information. The figures 
cited are 35,0(K) A-lximbs for the United States; 10,000 for 
Ihe Soviet Union; and 4,000 for the United Kingdom. Such 
figures are indicative of the dangers of an age of atomic 
]>lenty. VVlule we may have many more bombs than any 
other country, we have only 170 metropolitan areas. 

It is conceivable, because of world-wide fallout, that the 
marf/itud casualties caused in a future “all-out” war may be 
greater in the homeland than in the enemy country. Visualize, 
for example, a country that has lieen gutted with over 100 
bombs in the megaton range. The 101st target cannot be of 
great importance, else it would have ranked much higher on a 
priority list. What will Bomb 101 achieve? It will destroy a 
relatively small number of the enemy; it will also add to the 
world-wide radioactivity. Obviously, there is some point at 
which more casualties will result indirectly in the homeland 
than directly in the land of the enem 5 ^ 
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The requirement of forecasting and limiting the total shots 
fired in a future war is without parcel. A case could be made 
for the thesis that World Wars I and II were accidents, or 
miscalculations. Thermonuclear wars do not permit of the 
luxury of error—either in duration, number of contestants, 
or the relative strength of the contestants. Due allowances 
must ever be made for the unpredictable. The “safety plan- 
ning factor” of earlier logisticians and military planners may 
be the fatal margin of error in the next and last war. 

At the present time, only two nations, the United States 
and the USSR, are believed to possess thermonuclear capa¬ 
bilities. Tile United Kingdom has atomic bombs and has an¬ 
nounced a series of H-l^mb tests for 1957. If historj-^ is a 
guide, it will not be many years before more nations, perhaps 
ten, fifteen, or twenty, will possess atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons. Any nation that achieves a large-scale deliverable 
thermonuclear capability tends to become the military equal 
of other nations. The distinction hetw^een the thermonuclear 
“haves” and the “have nots” will become a military distinc¬ 
tion as significant as the economic distinction of the past two 
generations. 

Possession of modem deliverable area-type weapons means 
that each of these nations will be a threat to one another and 
to the entire world. Military alliances, power blocs, and bal¬ 
ances of power, which have influenced the course of history, 
will no longer offer security. Conceivably, each nation could, 
by unilateral action, destroy all other nations or the entire 
world. As is true today, the thermonuclear “have not” nations 
will maintain their continuity at the pleasure of the thermo¬ 
nuclear “have” nations; unlike today, there will lie diminish¬ 
ing United States and USSR military control over the 
jealousies and tensions that start wars. The tensions and un¬ 
certainties of our time will increase geometrically as more and 
more nations achieve thermonuclear and therefore military 
parity. 
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At the present time, our political leaders state that “mas¬ 
sive retaliation” has maintained the peace. Our “massive 
retaliation” poses a great and certain threat to any hostile 
nation. Recause it is such a terrible threat, we are told that 
an enemy must destroy our “massive retaliation” in order to 
neutralize the military power of the United States. The air¬ 
fields and bases of Strategic Air Conunand contain the per¬ 
sonnel and aircraft necessarj' for retaliation. In an age of 
thermonticlear weapons one would normally expect the enemy 
lo (lestn)y these SAC bases with the largest bombs that can 
l>e delivered successfully. 

Through accident, apathy, and inertia, tlie buses of “mas¬ 
sive retaliation” are near and therefore jeopardize our centers 
<»f j>(*pulati(»n. Proximity is a relative tenn, for it must be 
lionie in inirul that the lethal fallout area of thermonuclear 
weapons is measured in thousands of square miles. If major 
battles arc to be waged over these bases of military retalia¬ 
tion, and widely jiublicized estimates of our military leaders 
state that such battles will occur and will probably be de¬ 
cisive, it is r)bvious that millions of casualties to (“ivilian by¬ 
standers will result. 

These millions of non-combatant United States casualties 
defeat the very objective for which our Strategic Air Com¬ 
mand and our “massive retaliation” w’ere created. The objec¬ 
tive is to insure militavA’^ supremacy with a minimum loss of 
TTnitcd States lives. General Curtis T.,eATay has state<l that his 
Strategic Air Command is peeidiarly vulnerable to surprise 
attack. The fallout from a large surprise attack against SAC 
w(udd affect tens of millions of United States citizens. In 
order to minimize civilian casualties, it is incumbent upon 
military strategists to move their prime militarj’^ targets as 
far as ])ossible from centers of population. The greater the 
distance between the retaliatory bases and our centers of 
population, the less the civilian casualties resulting from 
attack {>n the bases. Such civil-military moves Avoiild increase 
the number of bases that an enemy would be forced to de- 
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stroy and, by making the enemy's job more difficult, con¬ 
tribute to SAC’s military strength and reliability and de¬ 
terrent value. 

The need for keeping civil defense authorities fully in¬ 
formed on the enemy’s militarj’’ intentions and capabilities 
is a new and awful responsibility of military intelligence. Will 
population be the enemy’s target system? or will industry? or 
will bases of military retaliation be his prime target ? If mili¬ 
tary intelligence correctly fathoms the enemy’s objectives, 
should the knowledge be kept from the public? Informing the 
public means, of course, informing the enemy that his objec¬ 
tives are known. The enemy may or may not then cbange bis 
plans. On the other hand, a decision f>f military intelligence 
to keep the intelligence a classified secret is a decision that 
gambles life or death for millions of Americans. Those wl»>se 
verv lives are being gambled are mere pawns—they have bad 
no choice in the making of this greatest of all wagers, and for 
the most part \vill never know a wager occurred. 

The value of civil defense eountcnneasnres de})ends on the 
precision with which military intelligence gauges the enemy’s 
timing, the type of weaptm used, sc<»pe, and i)reel.se targets 
selectetl for de.struction. TTiiccrtainty by military intelligence 
on the nature of the threat begets uncertainty concerning tlie 
appropriate civil defense counterniea.surcs. 

A most fundamental que.slion is rn)w being debated in mili- 
t&ry circles tlmmghout the world. This question c>oneerns the 
determination of primary re.si>onsihility for {lcveloi)meut and 
control over mi.s.sne.s. ISIililary careers and prestige liinge on 
the decision and ft is therefore being debated on military and 
emotional grounds. 

The position of Army officers in this great debate is gen¬ 
erally to argue that a missile i.s basically an advanced type of 
artillery shell. The range of artillery has l>een increasing con¬ 
stantly. The sensitivity an<l capability of artillery have also 
been improving. A notable example is the j)roximity fuse. 
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Duiing the early years of military air-forces, conventional 
artillery was able to deliver sheUs at distances almost equiva¬ 
lent to the range of air forces. According to the Army in¬ 
terpretation, the range of missiles is immaterial. Whether 
the range be SO yards of a grenade, 500 yards of a btillet, 
2000 yards of a mortar shell, 50 miles of “conventional” 
artillery, 100 miles of Corpora (the Army’s liquid-propel¬ 
lant ballistic missile), or 1500 miles or 6000 miles of the inter¬ 
continental ballistic missiles, the Army's interpretation of 
its responsibility for missiles would be consistent. 

The Air Force position is equally consistent—^if the missile 
travels through the air it is of primary concern to the Air 
Force. The Air Force has heretofore concentrated on carry¬ 
ing missiles extremely long distances, as distinct from firing 
missiles. 

The naval reaction to the jurisdictional control-of-missiles 
problem has been derived from the historic mission of the 
Navy. This mission has been the control of the seas against 
whatever weapons might be used to dispute or affect that 
ctintrol. In brief, this means primary concern over whatever 
weapon is waterborne, submerged, or submersible, or what¬ 
ever flies through space over the seas. 

These problems of assigned missions have heretofore been 
met by compromise. For example, the Navy has its own air 
arm, numbering some two-thirds as many aircraft as the Air 
Force. Similarly, the Navy has its own specialized land forces 
—the Marines, The Air Force has attempted to develop its 
own overseas logistic caj>abilities, is responsible for its own 
airfield defense, and is extremely interested in exploiting 
the new sea])lane technological breakthroughs of the Navy. 
Despite unification, the Army now has its own fleet of light 
airplanes and helicopters, and has never completely relin¬ 
quished its concern and interest in troop ships. 

This fuzziness in primary mission and responsibility is a 
luxury that cannot be afforded in an age of weapon systems 
that cost billions of dollars. The continuing necessity for 
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making a series of decisions is clear. These decisions will ulti¬ 
mately require all three elements—^land, sea, and air—to de¬ 
velop a common strategy. The first decisive step forward in 
this direction was made in November, 1950, by Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson’s order dividing primary missile 
responsibility among the three services. 

Technological aspects of modem war have completely out¬ 
moded the sufficiency of the cloak-and-dagger intelligence 
era. The intelligence requirements for initiating and conclud¬ 
ing a modem war stagger the imagination. 

Consider the pn)blem. The flight time for an interconti¬ 
nental ballistic missile from the USSR to the United States 
is estimated at something like thirty minutes. The total num¬ 
ber of the fissionable weapons that can be fired is determined 
by the amoimt of radioactivity required to destroy life. To 
avoid suffering the millions of casualties that can Ihj caused 
by a mortally wounded nation, an aggressor must be positive 
that he has “targeted” and can destroy without fail every 
fissionable weapon possessed by the enemy. The aggressor 
must even know the specific place of the enemy’s moving de¬ 
fense and be able either to destroy or to neutralize such mobile 
forces. If the aggressor’s intelligence omits one location, he 
may suffer millions of casualties from the few missiles or 
bombs which his intended victim can then deliver. Conversely, 
the victim’s lack of precise intelligence makes it possible for 
the aggressor to make his play. 

If any nation desires to in.sure its survival, it must know 
the precise capabilities and intentions of all nations that pos¬ 
sess fissionable weapons. No mistakes can be tolerated. If 
defensive strategy is contingent upon warning time, it will 
be necessary to know the target of the ballistic missile at the 
earliest possible moment—conceivably, even before the mis¬ 
sile is launched. The problem of locating obscure missile 
launching sites, secret caches of retaliatory missiles, is extra¬ 
ordinarily complicated. Under some conditions the existence 
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of hidden stockpiles of nuclear weapons cannot be dc 
from a distance of a few yards. The necessity for obt 
this intelligence and the difficulty of insuring coi 
knowledge may be greater deterrents to future warfar 
weapons capabilities. 

The grand designs of strategists and statesmen in tl 
have been concerned with plans for ultimate disarmi 
This has lx;en the announced objective of the United i 
the USSR, and the United Nations. Time has run < 
the plan for atomic disarmament, and military stralej: 
the future must conteml with the ea])ahilities (»f atorr 
area-type weapons. This change can best be suminari'/.e< 
the language of Harold K. Stassen, Assistant to the 
dent for Disarmament, and his Soviet counterpart. 

Aceonling to the Soviet disarmament proposal of ]\ 

lO.'j.'i: 

. . . there are po.ssibilities beyond the reach of inlcruf 
cfintml for evading control and for organizing the clani 
manufacture of atomic and hydrogen weapons, even il 
is a fonnul agreement on international ctaitn*!. In i 
situation, the security of states .signatories to the internf 
(Huivention cannot be guaranteed, since the possibility 
l»e open to a potential aggressor to accumulate sto 
atomi<* and hydrogen weapons for a .surprise atomic 
on peace-loving states. 

iMr. Stjusscfi’s evahiatioji is essentially the .same. 

Ry the time President Eisenhower came to Geneva, \ 
realized that the basic concepts underlyingour o]<ler p 
and speciously reflected in the Sfwiet pmposals—wei 
moded. 

I'he production of nuclear weapon.s material no longer i 
to be concentrated in huge, expensive plants. It coi 
profluced in simpler installations in many areas. A reh 
smaller amount of nuclear material couhl be made to pi 
vastly greater yields in terms of explosive power. Cs 
this development was the development of hydrogen av< 
in this country and in the Soviet Union. 
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But the most revolutionary change in the picture Avas cumula¬ 
tive. For almost a decade, nuclear production has been pro¬ 
ceeding under no international control Avhatsoever. During 
all of this time it has been possible for a country interested in 
evading prospective internatumal control to hide atomic 
weapons. The tell-tale radioactivity of nuclear materials can 
be shielded by containers beyond the range t»f any presently 
known detection device. 

As the stockpile gniws, the danger mounts. Because of the 
margin of error in accounting, with each year that passes, 
the amount of material available for liiddcn weapons has in¬ 
creased. With the passage of time we were bound to reach a 
crucial point at which this margin of error represented a 
dangerous potential in nuclear Aveai)ons. Thid i)oi!it has now 
been reached ... I tielieve that there is now increased uiuler- 
standing in this c^ountry and abroatl tliat verifying the elimi¬ 
nation of atomic weapons under an international arms agree¬ 
ment is not now feasible. The implications of that tremendous 
fact are becoming known. 

As time goes on, more and more nations Avill achieve atomic 
capabilities. Disarmament and w'capons (control Avill then be¬ 
come even less feasible. The challenge and complexity of 
military strategy will thus increase. As more and more na¬ 
tions have to he reckoned wdth, the present dominating posi¬ 
tion of the United States will suffer. The deference that the 
United States must soon begin to show for the ineretusiug 
military power of other nations Avill l)e the measure of our 
decline in military pre-eminence. 

The failure of the United States to achieve a .satisfactory 
international agreement on atomic disunnunient p<»rtei»ls a 
fateful future. How can Ave maintain a jjosition f)f military 
leadership among nations that are becoming our military 
equals? At no prcAdous time in our bistf»ry baA’e we been 
faced AAdth a comparable problem. Our strategists must not 
be found Avanting. IVe cannot ri.sk defeat- - ft>r ]os.s of tbc 
next war may see our civilization and our AA'orld influence 
become of the acatlemie interest aa’c noAv accord defeated (uil- 
tures of Greece, Babylon, Carthage, Rome, Venitre, and 
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Cathay. No nation has long been dominant, and it is well for 
us to realize we are a part of history’s great events and 
catastrophes. 

Weapons of the future have been described as being capa¬ 
ble of effecting inter-continental military decisions within 
liours. Such a brief time places a tremendous premium on 
immediate response to attack, and to warning of attack. In 
the past, it was possible for a nation or several nations to 
carry out combined military exercises at their discretion. It 
was never vital to inform all other nations of the details of the 
exercise. Because of the speed and decisiveness of interconti¬ 
nental ballistic missiles, it may be necessary to invite attaches 
and representatives throughout the world to witness such 
training, and to give their respective governments detailed 
plans far in advance of the actual exercise. 

If the exercise is detectable either through intelligence or 
surveillance and an attempt is made to keep the exercise 
secret, the decision is of extreme gravity. There will always 
l>e the chance that one suspicious nation may learn of tlie 
maneuver, and because of the attempted secrecy, regard the 
training exercise as the real thing, and intercontinental ballis¬ 
tic missile warfare may result. 

The jKJssibilities of misinterpretation of the scope of future 
military exercises are such that exercises may not be prudent 
(luring any period of world tension or crisis. I>om the mili¬ 
tary point of view, a period of crisis has alwa5's been the occa¬ 
sion for increasing one’s readiness for attack or defense. Mili¬ 
tary posture has been improved historically by training, or 
mobilization exercises, or even the classic “show of force.” 
The sands of time are running out on such unilateral military 
actions. Now, more than ever before, a warlike action may 
beget a war. 

Over and above the requirement for informing all nations 
of large scale military exercises is the abandonment of any 
concept that a nation cim be neutral in a future war. 
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Neutrality is here defined to mean a condition of non-bellig¬ 
erency with infinitesimal overt damage resulting from a con¬ 
flict. The World War II neutrality of Sweden and Switzer¬ 
land typify this condition of non-belligerency. In future 
wars, residual radioactivity from a massive attack will deposit 
itself throughout the world in such a way that every nation 
will be seriously alfected. Every nation must expect damage 
to its national property, and death or physical injury to its 
citizens. 

Ballistic missiles must use air space regardless of the politi¬ 
cal jurisdiction underneath an intercontinental flight path. 
The country against which such missiles will be launched can 
be expected to be primarily concerned with destruction of 
the missile in flight, and much less concerned about the 
identity of the country or nation over which the interception 
occurs. 

Some nations may yield to the fear of damage and dis¬ 
astrous numbers of casualties resulting from being a full- 
scale participant in a future war. Nations that would sur¬ 
render their principles to atomic blackmail place a low value 
on their sovereignty. In an all-out war between West and 
East, it should be abundantly clear that all nations will be 
absorbed into the Soviet bloc if international Communism 
should triumph. Nations which attempt to be neutral in fact 
place their wagers on a Western victory. They are asking for 
independence while unwilling to pay the price of independ¬ 
ence. They forfeit the moral case for neutrality which existe<l 
in less cataclysmic times. 

The elimination of the possibility of surprise attack is a 
major objective of President Eisenhower’s mutual inspection 
and “open skies” proposal. The fear of surprise attack stems 
from the certain capability of destroying any fixed point on 
the face of the globe. These fixed points can be destroyed in 
such a short time as to make it impossible for the target to 
undertake any large scale protective action. 
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The challenge to military strategists is to develop tiie 
means for nullifying or wthstanding the new technological 
capability for destroying any fixed point on the face of the 
globe. A possible solution has been suggested by a strategy 
of mobility. This strategy of mobility would employ nuclear 
])f)wer in such a way as to keep a major pn)portion of our 
massive retaliation power always in motion. Such a pattern of 
mobility, combined with appropriate secrecy, would make it 
inipt)ssible for an enemy to destroy our means of destroying 
him. An attack that destroyed the United States proper 
n'oidd still result in the retaliatory destruction of the enemy. 
Nf) rational enemy would undertake certain suicide. A strat- 
t'gy mol)ility would also minimi/e the possibility of the 
United States being the fir.st objective of surprise attack, 
and enable us to hedgt* our bets in the race for the interconti¬ 
nental l)alli.slic missile. 

The technologi<*al basis of this strategy of mobility has 
been dcscribe<l elsewhere by the author and others and does 
not here warrant rejicating in detail. Suffice'it to state that 
nuclear power plants such as those in the Nautilus have nm 
without refueling for three years; anti the sustained mobility 
of the United States Navy’s Sixth Fleet, which has been 
away from its base for some six years, are the pre.sent indica¬ 
tions of what can be acliiev'ed by proper direction and effort. 

In World Wars I and 11 industrial potential was synony¬ 
mous with military potential. The United States detennined 
the <iutcome of those conflicts by her pn>duction of military 
gofals. Roth wmflicts lasted for several j’-ears. There was 
anijile time for the production f>f war material. The indus¬ 
trial econcmiy of the United States suffered no military 
damage. 

The decisive battles of a future war may be concluded 
Avithin much less than the time required to mobilize industrial 
resources to the production of war materiel. The greater com¬ 
plex it}^ and precision requirements of these modem weapons 
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have completely outstripped the increase in man-hour pro¬ 
ductivity. For example, in 1940, about 17,000 man hours 
were required to produce a military fighter. In 1956, it re¬ 
quired 1,880,000 man hours to build the same class of fighter. 
By 1960, it is estimated the same category of plane will 
require over 2,000,000 man hours to build. The rationaliza¬ 
tion for bombing industrial targets and cities is decreasing as 
the weapons themselves become more complex. The longer 
the protluction lead time, the less the militarj' benefits fn)m 
such industrial bombing. 

The United States can never again expect to be a partici¬ 
pant in an unrestricted war without suffering millions of 
civilian casualties and billions of dollars of pmperty damage. 
In “0})eration Alert,” in 1955, for example, it was estimated 
some 16,000,000 people would have been killed and some 
25,000,000 made homeless. The nation’s resources will be 
sorely taxed to cope with basic problems of survival, let alone 
to produce materiel for warfare. 

The responsibility for militarj' victory is that of the amietl 
services ami it is incumbent on them to obtain the wherewithal 
to insure victory before the war begins. This, of course, is 
part of the rationalization for the continued $35 billion a year 
in annual military defense appropriations. 

Defense Minister Georgi Zhukov, President Eisenhower’s 
wartime comra<le-in-arms, stated to the Communist Party s 
20th CJongress of the Soviet Union, that United States use 
of tactical atomic weapons will be countered with a nuclear 
attack on the United States. The tactical atomic weapons 
referred to are the relatively small atomic bombs which the 
United States has been relying upon to compensate for its 
manpower disadvantage, and is the popular explanation 
offered for the constant whittling away of our conventional 
ground forces. The United States and other NATO powers 
have been planning to overcome Soviet manpower superi¬ 
ority through use of these tactical bombs. 
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Marshall Zhukov’s warning clearly suggests that Soviet 
strategists intend to put upon the United States the onus of 
initiating the use of military nuclear fire power. Unless the 
United States does use nuclear bombs, the Soviet Union and 
its satellites will have tremendous military advantages— 
advantages which may well be decisive. Granting a condition 
of nuclear ])arity l)etween the United States and the 
USSR, it ^vill be to the long-run interest of the USSR 
to limit its overt actions to situations which will preclude the 
use of nuclear weapr)ns. It can be anticipated that Soviet 
strategy will emphasise the use of conventional forces, for 
such resources are relatively plentiful to them, and scarce for 
the Western bloc. 

Two distinct tj'pes of military forces must, therefore, be 
tuuintained: thermonuclear and intercontinental; and con¬ 
ventional forces of World War II type. The extra cost of 
adequate conventi<»nal ftirces will be staggering, especially 
for the United Stales. In addition hi commitments to the 
United Nations, the United States has entered into various 
defense agreements with Canada, the twenty Tjatin American 
cfnintries, Herlin, West (Jcriimiiy, Spain, Yugoslavia, eleven 
NATO nations, Libya, Ethiopia, Saudi Arabia, Iran, the 
two ANZl rs nations, the additional six Manila Pact nations, 
Korcfl, Japan, and the Republic of China. As former United 
Slates ^Vrriiy Chief of Slaff, General M. H. Kidgew'ay, wrote 
ill his rclirement letter of June 27, 19.’5.'5, “. . . No one knows 
when those ominous sight drafts may he presented for pay¬ 
ment. No tine can tell, at this time, the form or scope of per- 
formunee tliose commitments may require of the United 
States.” 

’I’he ehalleiige to onr military strategists is the deployment 
of conventional forces in such a way as to be prepared for 
nuclear attack while at the same time fulfilling their military 
mission against an enemy with superior manpower potential. 
The most difficult military problem will be h) achieve victory 
with conventional forces without goading the enemy into use 
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of nuclear weapons. Tenninating hostilities, while still achiev¬ 
ing victory, wiU necessitate extremely close co-ordination 
with political authorities. Alternatively, more political au¬ 
thority and responsibility may be given to the military 
authorities. The dangers of thermonuclear warfare appear to 
preclude the establishment of the World War II Casablanca 
objective of unconditional surrender. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s classic remark, “In war there is no substitute for 
victory,” is becoming outmoded. Military leaders and states¬ 
men alike must work together to develop such substitutes for 
victory, else in a future total war all of mankind may perish. 

Ill 

The United States superiority in atomic weapons and 
long-range aircraft has provided the basis for a military 
strategy characterized by the phrase “massive retaliation.” 
That strategy is now in the process of becoming obsolescent. 
The Soviet Union is now or can be anticipated soon to be¬ 
come our equal in atomic bombs and long-range aircraft. 
Both the United States and the Soviet Union centers of 
world power expect to possess the so-called ultimate weapon, 
the intercontinental ballistic missile, within the next several 
years. 

Parity in nuclear weapons and ICBM’s calls for radically 
new departures in the field of military strategy. There is now 
recognized a h’mit on the number of fissionable bombs that 
can be detonated without endangering world-wide human life. 
The extremely large areas that can be destroj^ed by these wea¬ 
pons will tend to make equals of all atomic powers, and the 
supersonic delivery capability of these modern weapons makes 
it necessary for all nations to be ever alert to anticipate the 
time and place of attack. 

Fear of misinterpretation of routine military exercises may 
make it mandatory to co-ordinate training actions with other 
nations. World-wide spread of residual radioactivity, the 
necessity for using world-wide air space regardless of the 
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country underneath, and the problems of missile and airc 
interception, accidental detonations, gross malfunctions, 
navigational errors make it unlikely that any nation 
king consider itself as neutral in a modem full-scale war 
addition, the time required to produce modem weapon, 
duces the possibility that any warring nation can proc 
significant quantities of weapons after it has been attac 
I'inally, it was observed that the manpower inferiority of 
Western democracies make it probable that Soviet mili' 
iictioris Avill he of a limited nature and designed to exploit 
Soviet preponderance of “conventional” military manpo’ 
Exi.sti/ig I iiiited States commitments would appear to 
quire an increa.sing capability for conventional warfare 
e(uniter lliis Soviet threat and advantage. 

The purpose of this article has been to outline some of 
factors whicli may influence the development of a serie 
modifieati<»iis in United States military strategy'. In a pe 
of rapidly changing technology there can be no single per 
nenl military answer. We can expect, in a democracy f 
as ours, a continuing .series of investigations, charges 
countcr-t'hai’ges, and authoritative differences of opinior 
llie si/c, scope, and direction of our military expenditr 
'I’lic proper and pindent wnir.se is not clear now and it 
probably not be clear for many years to come. Technolof. 
changes in warfare Avill be resi.sted by some and welco 
by otbers. t'omplaccncy or ajiathy to these great events i 
be fatal, t'ontinued and inforaied vigilance will enable u 
meet tlicsc successive challenges to our inilitaiy^ future in 
same way as our industry and moral and political philoso 
prrwidc the hardivare and the ethical basis for resistingmili 
international Communism. 



MY FAIR INFLATED LADY 


By HELEN HILL MILLER 

“^"l"iHE trouble with this country,” William McChesney 
I Martin, Chairman of the Eederal Reserve Board, re- 
M marked meditatively, “is that too many things are 
selling like tickets to ‘My Fair Lady.’ ” This interviewer, 
thinking tliat few research jobs could be more pleasant, 
thereupon investigated the economic consequences of “My 
Fair Latly,” arul came up with the findings that follow. 

As every economics minor knows, inflation occurs when 
b)o many dollars start chasing too few goods. How does that 
apply to “My Fair Tjady”? New' York’s Mark Ilellinger 
Theater, which houses her, has exactly 1505 seats. They are 
fixed and immovable; there is no way to increase their num- 
l>eT. The top price for a seat in the 959-seat orchestra, tax 
included, is $8.05. Add $1.00, the recognized fee for a book¬ 
ing agency, and you get $9.05. But if you have $9.05, can 
you get a seat for “My Fair I^ady”? Not for tonight; not for 
the near future. If you want to do business at the box office, 
now it’s June, go prepared to talk about some enchanted eve¬ 
ning in Deceml)er. The going price per ticket for one of those 
$9.05 seats is subject to fresh quotations from day to day, but 
if you’re determined to see that show tonight, no matter 
what, get out a $100 bill—two of them if your own fair lady 
is with you—and don’t wait for change when you hand it over. 
Such is the economics of inflation. 

The economics of inflation is a consequence of the psychol¬ 
ogy of inflation. If you want a compact treatise on this psy¬ 
chology, a complete explanation of why inflation is so hard to 
stfjp, settle into your seat at the Mark Hellinger and listen 
attentively to Stanley Holloway’s song about luck. The 
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verses all start with sententious piety: “The Lord above gave 
man an arm of iron, so he could do his job and never shirk,” but 
each ends with an observation that is practically a recommen¬ 
dation: “With a little bit of luck, with a little bit of luck, you 
can have it all and not get hooked.” 

With a similar combination of sententious piety and illicit 
hoi)e, some 1C5 million Americans, in this early summer of 
1957, are trusting that with only slightly more than an even 
break, the hanl facts of indation can be avoided. 

Tlie facts are indeed hard. On May 24, the figure on the 
cost-of-living which the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics 
c^)mi>iles under the name of the consumer price index poked 
up through its previous ceiling for the eighth consecutive 
month in a row. Prices of the things your family uses from 
<]ay to (lay were nearly four per cent higher than a year ear¬ 
lier. Over the last ten years, they have gone up nearly thirty 
per cent; averaged out, that means your dollar has lost about 
three cents of its purchasing power every year for a decade. 

That is what has happened to the dollars that you’ve been 
.sjiending. But have you ever thought about the dollars that 
you’ve been saving—Treasury bonds under a payroll savings 
plan, dollars you deposited in a building and loan association, 
dollars yon banked in your savings account? They’ve been 
earning alK>ut three per (^nt interest, you say ? Have you faced 
the fact that your yearly three per cent gain barely compen¬ 
sates you for your yearly loss in purchasing power? 

Such reflections lead naturally to sententiousness: It’s an 
outrage the way prices never stop rising. It’s a crime the way 
a dollar won’t buy anything any more. In a country whose 
pofndation is aging rapidly, it’s downright robbery for in¬ 
flation to wipe out the savings of a lifetime, turn pensions 
into pittances, replace insured retirement with dependency. 

Yes, but who’s going to do something about it? Inflation, 
in its early stages, is a very fair lady indeed—and since the 
war, as they say at the Mark Hellinger, we’ve “grown accus¬ 
tomed to her face.” It’s terrible to have to give $100 for a ticket 
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for toni^t, but who knows when we'll be in New York again, 
and after all, just this once.... 

Let's look at the record of who’s been buying what on this 
basis, over the last few years. 

Remember the automobile buying spree of 1955? If you’re 
good at remembering, you could even go back to 1950, to 
that summer of Korea when determination to get while the 
getting was good cleaned the stores f)ut of all kinds of rubber 
goods, from tires to girdles. Or for that matter, flip the pages 
of history back to the sixteenth century, when Western Eu¬ 
rope was swept by the tulip mania. The two-toned flowering 
of automobile sales three years ago was very similar. 

Consumers paid for most of the cars and cars and cars—and 
other durable commodities—that they bought witli borrowed 
cash. Auto and other dealers, pushed into it by tlieir supply¬ 
ing companies, tempted willing purchasers by loosening up 
on credit terms, accepting smaller down-payments, afford¬ 
ing more months to pay. This massive extension of consumer 
credit poured new money into the market—five billion 
dollars in a single year—and that is how the individual pur¬ 
suit of happiness at sixty miles an hour started more dollars 
chasing goods in 1955. 

While the consumers of America were enjoying their two- 
toned tulips, die producers of America were busjn'ng techni¬ 
cians at their drawing boards, figuring how to apply the 
enormous recent gains in scientific knowledge to the manufac¬ 
ture of their particular lines of goods. Steadily since the war, 
modernization of private plant and equipment had been go¬ 
ing forward at high rates. But in 1956, tulip time came to 
company board rooms; capital spending bj-^ all business bur¬ 
geoned by more than $6 billion dollars, a rise of 21 per cent. 
Like much of the consumer purchasing in the previous year, 
much of this business renewal was paid for by borrowing. 
Again, more dollars started chasing goods. 

Now, in 1957, the modernization recognized as necessary 
in the private plant of the country is being paralleled by 
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recognition of the necessity of modernization of the public 
plant of the country—schools, highways, local government 
services. State and local borrowing is pushing upward, and 
President Eisenhower’s Federal budget is the highest in 
peacetime historj'. The chase continues. 

The fact that dollars are waiting to buy goods is a power¬ 
ful incentive to produce more goods. Even at the Mark 
Hellinger theater, an effort has been made in this direction: 
to the first twenty-five people in line at 10 a.m. (they have 
brought cushions to soften the sidewalk, coffee flasks, sand¬ 
wiches, and playing cards and started to queue up around six 
in the morning) the box office daily issues standing room 
tickets. 

Rut when the increase in goofls is not fast enough to satisfy 
demand, it is prices rather than quantities that increase. (The 
statistically mindcrl note that the dollar ^^alue of the gross 
national ])roduct f>f this country in the first quarter of this 
year was $8 billion more than in the last quarter of IO.'jO, but 
the gain did not reflect more goods, just higher prices.) 

In such circumstances, while the individual is confident that 
one more major purchase by his family can’t make the slight¬ 
est difference t<» the economy as a whole, and while the corpo¬ 
rate board member is sure that his ccanpany’s decision to go 
ahead M'ith that latest expansion is sound and necessary, lx)th 
of them are determined to halt the chase of goods by dollars 
put out under government auspices. 

So Mr. John Q. Public is pouring mail at unprecedented 
rates into the office of the Hon. Joseph Doaks, Congressman 
from the Fourth District of the state of Transylvania, his 
435 cfdleagues in the House, and his 9G superiors in the Sen¬ 
ate. 

Yet when John Q. takes pen in hand, he usually plans two 
paragraphs. The first is calculated to blow the Congressman 
right out of the water. Doesn’t this man Doaks realize what 
is happening to prices? How does he think John Q. can stay 
in business, anyhow? What does Doaks do in Washington be- 
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sides sit and vote himself a salary increase? Wliere does he 
think the money for all this government spending is coming 
from? If he wants to keep on representing the Fourth Dis¬ 
trict, he’d better cut that budget, quick. 

John Q.’s second paragraph turns to local matters. Dur¬ 
ing last year’s campaign, remember how full Doaks nas of 
promises about Milltown’s school construction program? And 
about road funds? These projects can’t be put off. If new 
schoolrooms aren’t added this .summer, where will we he in 
September? 

As a mollifying afterthought, Jolm Q. includes a final 
paragraph: he has seen in tlie paper that Congress is thinking 
about a tax cut. Gf)odness knows it’s about time, but there’s 
a fine idea. 

Can we, maybe, after all, have it all and not get hooked? 
Wliat are the pro.spects? 

Inflation is a very fair lady as long as the increa.sed costs of 
an individual or a firm or a government can he covered by an 
increased take. Through recent years, most takes have been 
rising. For two and a half years, until this spring, the weekly 
earnings of most Americans have gained in buying power, 
even though prices M’ere gf)ing up. Rut one man’s price in¬ 
crease is usually another man’s cost, and there comes a time 
when additional price increases don’t cover additional costs. 
One fine morning the .seller wakes up and finds that at the 
new price his buyer just isn’t there any more. At that jjoint, 
in .some businesses, costs break through the price level and 
]>rofits vanish into the red. 

Then it becomes clear that inflation isn’t a fair lady after 
all. Many citizens, siwldenly aware that the party may be 
over, start warning again.st her: ne\^er, never, never “let a 
woman in your life.” 

Actually, when dollars stop chasing goods, it is entirely 
possible for goods to start chasing dollars. True, it has been 
a long time since somebody wantetl to sell you something, 
really badly, and after all these years of hearing that if you 
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want it, come and get it, you may not remember. But it can 
happen here. 

There would be dislocations. Those who for years have mis¬ 
taken their expense accoimts for their livelihoods would be 
startled. Parting with plush is a sorrowful business, but both 
General Electric and the Teamsters could perform adequate 
services at prices to the consmner that did not include the 
cost of ladies who are light as well as fair. Rather than gam¬ 
ble all on the continuation of a little bit of luck, it might be 
well for the economy if Americans accepted the fact that 
$8.05 per orchestra ticket is hardly a depressed price, and at 
that price shows like “My Fair Lady” can be put on, profit¬ 
ably. 



THE NEW SOCIETy IN GREAT BRITAIN: 
A STUDY FOR STATESMEN 

By C. L. MOWAT 

I T is a truism that the Second World War brought into 
being a new order of society in Great Britain. Inflation, 
the system of taxation, and the differing rates of advance 
of wages and salaries produced a large redistribution of tlie 
national income, making the working class much better off 
than before the war, and the middle and upper classes rela¬ 
tively worse off. Yet the forms which the new society would 
assume remained obscure so long as the postwar shortages 
and a policy of austerity continued; for working people, un¬ 
able to buy goods with their new wealth, continued to live in 
the old manner, while the new poverty of the middle class 
was disguised by tlie necessity for self-denial and the moral 
elevation wliich this induced while controls and rationing 
lasted. Only the “spivs” (those who supported a meretricious 
existence as agents, dealers on the black market, smugglers) 
were obviously pro.sperous and their life was not expected to 
be long. 

In the last three years it has become possible to see the 
contours of the new society in its free condition: the end of 
controls, increasing inflation, the general sense of well-being. 
The politics of the new society remain much less clear; yet it 
deserves to be examined since, to take only one example, it 
may have a bearing on British policy in the Suez crisis. 

A text for the study of the new society is an advertisement 
on London’s billboards a year ago for “Bisto,” a gravy flavor¬ 
ing. It showed a boy and girl returning home with a basket of 
groceries, and passing the older and very familiar “Bisto” ad¬ 
vertisement which shows the “Bisto Kids,” two ragged urch- 
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ins, sniffing the aroma of a hot meat pie which stands near an 
open door—sniffing the pie they may not eat. The present- 
day boy and girl are today^s “Bisto kids”—but how different 
from those of fifty years ago: well dressed, healthy, self- 
assured. They are the children of the same class, half a cen- 
turj” apart; and the poster epitomizes, with a brilliant ac¬ 
curacy, the social revolution of our time. 

II 

The first characteristic of the new societx' is that it is pre¬ 
dominantly xvorking-class, yet deserves, and indeed gets, 
another name: the lower-income gn>up (in itself not only in¬ 
adequate hut misleading as a descrijition). Between 80 and 
00 per c^ent of the population of Britain belongs, and has al¬ 
ways belonged, in this category, but we have not usually de¬ 
picted our stock Englishman or Scot as coming from it, and 
have chosen instead a representative of the middle class 
or upper class. And there xvas a certain justification for this; 
(he xxay of life of the middle class was the standard which 
those whose station was beloxv aimed to reach and it was a 
statidard, moreover, xvhich seemed impregnable and in gen¬ 
eral above criticism. Now this way of life is being erodeil--- 
has been, in fact, for the past fifteen, if not the past forty, 
years; and the attainment of such a life is no longer neces¬ 
sarily the ambition or ideal of those xvho do not share it. A 
new standard is being made. 

To see this, wc must imagine a typical family in a typical 
lower-income borne. This wc may find in several jrlaces. It 
maj' well be in r)nc of the rows of squalid-l(K)king brick cot¬ 
tages in the back streets of any industrial town—wliat one 
wnmgly used to call the slums, for they were ahvays respec¬ 
table enough. It may be in a villa built in the building boom 
of the thirties, it may lie in a new semi-detached house, or in 
a prefab in a council housing estate; it may be in a council 
house on the edge of a picturesque village; it may be in one 
of the L.C.C.’s skj'scraper flats in South London, or the 
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stui)endous Quarry Hill Flats in Leeds, or in the new flats, 
para^ns of modem architecture, which Paddington, Bristol, 
and doubtless many other local authorities have been build¬ 
ing. Or it may be in one of the “new towns”—Harlow, Stev¬ 
enage, Hemel Hempstead, Peterlee, and several others—be¬ 
ing built up from scratch by public corporations with public 
funds. 

Whatever the externals, the interior will be much the same. 
Neat rooms with new furniture, particularly a three-piece 
suite, and perhaps a “budgie” (budgerigar) in a cage; 
kitchen with a modem gas or electric sto^’e, a new sink, an 
Ascot water-heater; a good bathtwmi, u'itli an electric im¬ 
mersion heater for hot u’ater; a television set; a car, x)erhaps 
new, perhaps second-hand, parked outside or in a separate 
lock-up garage (the car may be lacking, hut if so it will be 
there within the next three or four years). Town councils are 
now building garages in their housing estates, w'hich rent at 
more than the rent of the subsidized houses. 

The weekly income of the family in a home of this sort is 
about £15, or about .£7.'50 per year. For 1955 there were six 
and a half million incomes (after tax) in the £500 to £750 
range, as compared with just under two million in 1940 and 
37.5,000 in 1938. Before the war the typical working-class in¬ 
come was between £2 and .£0 per week; comparisons are dif¬ 
ficult because of the fall in the value of money and the fact 
that most such incomes escaped taxation before the war. 

More light on the living standards of the “pe<)p]e of the 
new towns” is shed by the new cost of living index which the 
ISfinistry of Labour introduced early in 19.50, and which was 
based on the spending habits of 11,(538 households with an 
income of under £20 a week. As com])aTed with the old index, 
the weighting for fotid has been lowei^d, that for housing, 
household goods, clothing, and transport increased; and the 
prices of television sets, cathode ray tubes, washing ma¬ 
chines, second-hand cars, telephone calls, and froaen foods 
-re included in calculating the new index. 
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Thus does a new pattern emerge. It is clear that in their 
material possessions working people now differ little from 
people of the old upper classes. One difference often remains: 
a middle-class householder probably owns his own house, a 
working-class householder rents it from a town council if it is 
a new house, from a private landlord if it is not. 

This difference, however, is more apparent than real. A 
move to a new council housing estate engenders a new middle- 
class attitude to life. Families which migrate from (for ex¬ 
ample) Kethnal Green, in East London, to Debden, an 
L.C.C. housing estate in the green belt, lose the old gregarious¬ 
ness of life in the cniwded streets, the matriarchal or grand¬ 
motherly structure of society, the self-help within the family 
of three generatkins; they become, in their trim, new, semi- 
isolated houses, middle-class in their passion for privac}^ 
their stay-at-home ways, their not-knowing their neighbours. 
Two children are better than four or five, for the family bud¬ 
get is now tighter. Moreover, there must now be a family 
budget: in the new circumstances the old system, in Avhich the 
husband gave his wife an allowance, kept his wages secret 
from her, and spent the surplus and any increments as he 
pleased, is no longer either practical or desired. 

The biggest change in the living standards of working peo¬ 
ple is the increase in car ownership. Consumers’ expenditure 
(at 1948 prices) on private motoring and cycling has risen 
from £279 millions in 1938 to £416 millions in 1955, whereas 
total consumers’ expenditure within this period has increased 
only from £8564 millions to £9819 millions. Expenditure in 
private motoring and cycling has doubled since 1952. Over 
half a million new cars were registered in 1955. The monthly 
average of new registrations w'as 41,855 in 1955, 32,27,3 in 
1954, figures much higher than in any previous year, includ¬ 
ing the prewar years. The total number of cars registered 
stood at over 3% millions in 1965; it was 2^ millions in 1952, 
1.9 millions in 1938. There is now one car to every 14 persons 
in Great Britain (as compared to 1 to 3 in the United 
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States). By 1960 it is predicted that there will be 6 millim 
cars, or one to every 8 persons; one family in three will have 
a car. 

More impressive, however, than any figures is the testimony 
of one’s eyes—^not in the appalling traffic jams in any seaside 
town or on the main roads to the sea on any summer Saturday, 
but in the cars on the roads on an ordinary Sunday: they are 
the cars of working-class people taking their Sunday outing. 
You see these cars parked outside their houses; you see them 
carrying working men home from the factory each evening. 
As recently as three years ago these sights were lacking. 

Change is equally apparent in the pattern of holidays. 
Two weeks’ holiday with pay is now commonplace. It may 
still be spent in excursions by motor coach or train, in pack¬ 
aged motor coach tours a week or two weeks long, on the 
Continent or within Great Britain, with “all found’’ in the 
way of meals and hotel accommodation (“fully inclusive’’ is 
the official term); it may still be spent in lodgings in a seaside 
town; or in a “chalet” in a holiday camp. But there is a new 
possibility—a caravan or trailer, owned or rented. No sea¬ 
side village, however remote, now lacks its huge ground of 
caravans, permanently moored for the summer; and the roads 
at weekends are full of these homing monsters. 

Television is equally commonplace. Television aerials now 
sprout from almost every house in any working-class district, 
and almost as frequently from middle-class houses. There 
are now almost 6 million television sets licensed, as compared 
with under 2 million in 1952 (the number of sound receiving 
sets has declined from over 11 millions to under 8% millions 
since 1951). By 1958 one family in two will enjoy the boon 
of television. For most parts of the country there is still only 
the one BBC program: in London and the Midlands the rival 
ITV claims to be swamping the BBC in viewer-loyalty. The 
most ]x>pular attraction is “Dragnet,” an American crime- 
thriller serial. This is followed in popularity by a dance-hall 
program, cash-quizzes, a panel game, another thriller serial, a 
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film feature, a variety show and finally “This Week,” ITV’s 
“inagay.ine topicality.” All these are ITV programs. 

Those ^vho deplore the standard of taste and enlighten¬ 
ment represented by these findings are moved to further 
anguish by the thought that these programs (like the ma- 
.jority of films in the cinemas) are American in origin and 
outlook. “I liove Ijuey,” Boh Hope nr Victor Borge, the 
Hums and Allen Show, Davy Crockett—these seem to be 
delights of the great British TV public, and their ideas its 
moulding forces. 

In this as iti matiy other ways the new British society is 
moving towards what one cun ordy call an American way of 
life. One sees it in externals constantly. American branded 
gno<l.s are invading the British market. Beside such old-estab¬ 
lished invaders as Hein/., Quaker Oats, Wrigley, one now 
finds Tide, Kellogg’s Com Flakes (almost the standard 
breakfast cereal nowadays), l*epsi-CoIa as well as Coca-Cola, 
ICsso ])etn»l, Birdseye h'rozen Fot)ds, Maxwell House CofTee, 
Kraft proeessctl cheese. The ])uckaging revolution has now 
arrived; you no longer get sugar or rice shoveled from a 
drawer into scales and then put in a little bluc-paiJer bag. 
>\'’or.se still for tlic hardy irulivklualist is the advance of the 
soft-crust, spongy, ta.stclcs.s, ])resliccd, and wrapped loaf, 
now sold by gn)ccrs and many self-respecting bakers also. 
Time, New.sweek, and, even more, the Headers’ Dige.st are 
on all the newsstainl.s. Ainerican-style pictures of college 
boys and high-school teen-agers adorn the billboards and ad- 
\'t‘!-tiscnient pages. Cars are developing the sleekness of 
American lines, if not the exuberance of ehminium. The self- 
service grocery store is coming, and a gfK)d thing too. In 
Siuilhamptoii there is a new Boots which seems to sell almost 
e^'erything—-the American drug store in eoccclsis. 

.Siu!h changes in standaids and expectations create their 
own i)rohleins. Advertisements must avoid associations with 
old-style poverty (the “Bisto kids,” for example) and also 
w'ith the l<x)ks and taste of upper-class men and women. A 
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librarian in a secondary school has pointed out that the chil¬ 
dren of the new society want not comics but good books for 
their reading, but find most of the fiction on the shelves for 
teen-agers quite without appeal, since the stories are based on 
the lives and assumptions of middle-class children, which are 
quite foreign to their own experience. Until a new literature 
caters for their taste, these children prefer non-fiction books 
(about science, exploration, airplanes, hobbies); but tales 
with foreign settings and the stories of Conan Doyle are 
within their ambit. 

Beyond wanting some of the comfort and conveniences of 
American living, what does this new working-class want? It 
is American in not thinking of itself as working-class or as 
belonging to any particular class. It is non-political and votes 
Conservative as easily as it votes Labour, especially on the 
housing estates and provided the “old School tie” is not 
flaunted at it. Its favorite newspaper is the tabloid Daily 
IMirror (one household in three) or the Daily Express, with 
circulations of 11 millions and 9 millions, more than twice 
those of their nearest competitors; on Sunday the News of 
tlieWorld (15millions). 

Yet in another way it is not clear whether the otitlook of 
this new class approaches either that of the average American 
or that of the English middle-class. For both these have been 
intensely ambitious for their children—and indeed the well¬ 
being of society depends on tliis being so. Yet tbe Sunday 
Times investigation of the people of the new towns last sum¬ 
mer (“The New Society,” as it was entitled) found them not 
ambitious for their cliildren in the old sense. One man did not 
covet a grammar school place for his son: “Girls can get good 
jobs,” he said, “as secretaries if they’ve had a goo<l education. 
But boys—well, nowadays if they go to a grammar school 
they seem to end up getting less money than ordinary crafts¬ 
men.” The young artisan is not, it seems, striving to become 
anything else; he is unaware of class distinctions and without 
envy for those of a different and once-higher class. Size of 
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income is for him the only criterion. Some want to own a 
house, but many do not: it will look no better than a rented 
council house, and there is no attraction of prestige or econ¬ 
omy to offset the added responsibility. They are happy as 
they are, contented, apathetic perhaps. Will tliey remain so? 

Meanwhile, the old middle-class has suffered some decline 
in its standard of life while that of the new classless class has 
been rising. Inflation for the middle-class has not always been 
countered by increases in salaries and other sources of in¬ 
come; and taxation still bears much more lightly on lower 
incomes than on middle incomes. A poimd worth 20s. in 1938 
was worth lls.lOd. in 1946,8s.6d. in 1952 and is worth under 
8s. now. Salaries, ac«)rdmg to a study made by the Econo¬ 
mist in .Tafiuary, 1956, wliich supported mcaiestly comfortable 
lives for clergymen, solicitors, doctors, architects, scliool- 
masters, bank clerks, university lecturers, and junior civil 
servants before the war (salaries of from £200 to £1000 a 
year) would need to have increased threefold to offset higher 
prices and increased taxation and to preserve the old standard 
of living; to maintain for their holders their old relative posi¬ 
tions in the community, .salaries would need to be at least 
three and one-half times larger than before. Moreover, the 
higher the prewar income, the greater the increase needed to 
preserve the jircwar differentials in standards of living. Yet 
in fact the increase in salaries has been much less—the lower 
o/ies have doubled, the higher ones have increased by only 
half as much. A high civil servant who used to get £1500 
HOW' gets £2200, whereas an assistant principal who used to 
start at £275 now begins at £555. Among schoolmasters, 
the university gra<luate who used to begin at £249 now 
starts at £546, whereas the starting salary for a “qualified” 
man teacher has increased from £180 to £450. A position 
which paid £1200 before the war ought to pay £4800 or 
even £5600 now if its holder is to be as well off as he was be¬ 
fore the war; yet these are rare and astronomical figures for 
contemporaiw’’ Britain. 
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In this same period, in which the average real consumption 
per head has increased 7 per cent, the wage earner has seen his 
income increase by three and one-lialf times. His standard of 
living has gone up indeed, both because of the increase in 
earnings, and because the price of his necessities—rent, food 
—has not risen correspondingly. The salaried man has not 
shared in this advance, but has become, according to the 
Economist, from 15 to 80 per cent poorer. However, the 
salary earner of the old, professional middle-class, who now 
has £1000 or £2000 per year to live on, finds life drdicult 
perhaps, but not unpleasant. He has made the adjustment 
and settled down. Shorter holidays, fewer new clothes, less 
domestic help, simpler food and drink, a smaller house or flat 
—none of these things tarnish a way of life which still pro¬ 
vides beauty, leisure, and friends of one’s own kind and choos¬ 
ing. “We all shop at IMarks and Spencers now” (a chain of 
middle-price clothing sliops) might be the slogan of such 
people; and many of them have now followed the working 
people in having the weekly flutter on the football pools. The 
well-dressed hou.sewives buying their pools postal orders in 
the post ofiice of a good district on a Thursday morning are 
a minor piece of evidence of the social revolution. 

At yet another level, that of Society, the circle of Mayfair 
and the aristocracy, the old ways linger. The list published 
monthly in The Times, “Private dances: the season’s list,” is 
a revelation—even though in many cases two or three ladies 
combine to give a dance for the coming-out of their daugh¬ 
ters, and though the dances may not be as elaborate as of old. 
The London clubs face difficulties of rising costs and a scar¬ 
city of cooks and wages; yet they keep going, with subscrip¬ 
tions less than double those of prewar, and manage to retain 
the old tranquility and the atmosphere of dignity and privi¬ 
lege. More country houses are sold and converted or de¬ 
molished, more are opened to the public for a fee; but many 
survive as the homes of their posse.ssors, undisturbed and pri¬ 
vate and beautiful in the rooms and furniture which Country 
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Life is permitted to photograph. The recent interest in the 
usages which are “U” and “non-U” to Nancy Mitford and 
Professor Ross is compounded of amusement, respect, and a 
little envy. 

This envy comes not from the new classless class but from 
a new division of the middle-class which has come into exist¬ 
ence. For the middle-class has also increased in size: before 
the war there were 827,000 incomes (before tax) above 
£500; now there are 1,450,000 above £1000. These numbers 
include not only the old middle class, but also a large infusion 
of new blood. The new members are accountants, production 
engineers, company directors, scientists, electrical engineers, 
advertising agents, buyers. People such as these think them¬ 
selves poor on less than £2500 and frequently have much 
larger real incomes derived from expense accoimts and the 
use of a house and a car provided by the company. 

HI 

Tins is the complexion of the new sdciety: a very large 
class, formerly the working-class but now, in essentials, class¬ 
less; and a small middle-class which includes both a new and 
prosperous element and the older professional and landed 
families for whom life is rather more of a struggle than be¬ 
fore. One question remains to be asked; what will be the 
politics of the new stwiety, and to what aspirations can the 
two main parties appeal. 

For the Labour party the question is a serious one. The 
new society represents the achievement of most of the objec¬ 
tives to which the Labour party has been dedicated since its 
founding: equality, the redistribution of income, public own¬ 
ership or control of the key industries. Such success may be 
fatal. For it will rob the party of its natural constituency: 
the working class. The new classless class will be deaf to old 
fears and old slogans; it needs new ideals and new ambitions. 
Yet so far the party is only offering more of the old mixture: 
greater equality, achieved by the removal of the two r^nain- 
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ing barriers, the system of private education and inherited 
capital. The latter, but perhaps only for sums over £10,000, 
would be reduced by a capital gains tax, in which the state 
might take not money but land or assets, thus becoming in 
time the largest landowner and the largest shareholder and 
sleeping partner in private companies. Tlie party’s state¬ 
ment “Towards Equality” and the Penguin book “Twentieth 
Century Socialism,” by the authors of the monthly journal, 
Socialist Commentary, both sketch a program of this sort. 

One must wonder whether this will not embitter more peo¬ 
ple than it inspires. True, a program of confiscation might 
exempt the property of the lower-income families; but the 
state as landowner and majority stockholder might well in¬ 
terfere with the liberty of that class in other ways. The Con¬ 
servatives, “setting the people free” by abolishing the last 
elements of rationing and controls and encouraging a “prop¬ 
erty-owning democracy,” may have a sounder basis from 
Avhich to appeal to the members of the new society both in 
the lower and higher income groups. Clearly, the Conserva¬ 
tives have had much support from lower-income voters in the 
last two elections. 

The Conservatives may now have thrown this support 
away and provided Labour with the means of regaining 
power without invoking new or old forms of socialism. For 
the Suez adventure now looks like a dash for freedom on the 
part of the older elements in the Conservative party, the old 
middle and upper classes. By bold action they hoped to assert 
Britain’s independence of the United States and to reassure 
themselves that Great Britain, as of old, was still a power 
which, by force if necessary, could get its own way. It was a 
romantic revolt against the comfortable dullness of the new 
equalitarian society at home; it would revive the glories of 
empire and the spirit of duty and service to the realm. 

Alas, the strength was not there, and the adventure re¬ 
vealed only the military weakness of the country. Britain 
could not go it alone against the moral disapproval of the 
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world, the opposition of the United States, the threats of 
Russia, the doubts of the members of the Commonwealth; 
and more, in such an adventure the country was divided 
against itself, many Conservatives joining the Labour pro¬ 
tests, many of the older classes joining the new in opposition 
to the government. 

The Suev. crisis may thus mark a period in the evolution of 
society as well as in the political history of Great Britain, 
Both parties will have to think out new policies with which 
tcj appeal to the new society. These will have, somehow, to 
promise to maintain, even advance, the present, comfortable 
standarcl of living—which, for the moment, needs oil for its 
smooth running, if not for its existence. For this is the essence 
of the new society, a high standard of living diffused through¬ 
out the community. It is a standard which, unfortunately, 
Britain’s j)lace in the world economy hardly justifies. States¬ 
men should be concerned to find either means of supporting 
it fir arguments for substituting a new austerity and a new 
philfi.sophy of life in the new social ordef. They should seek 
ruit only what the public wants but what it is practical for it 
to want and construct their programs accordingly. Thinking 
about politics is never easy; but for Britain it was never more 
necessary. 



CLASS DIFFERENCES IN THE OLD SOUTH 

By CLEMENT EATON 


C OLONEL Richard Mentor Johnson of Kentucky 
told the Senate of the United States in 1820 that there 
was no privileged class in his state. He said that 
when he first arrived in Washington he experienced mingled 
emotions of surprise and horror to see white servants in 
livery driving the coaclies and acting as footmen for Northern 
congressmen. “I could not reconcile it [such a practice],*’ 
he declared, “with my ideas of freedom; because in the state 
where I received my first impressions, slaves alone were 
servile. All white men there are on an equality; and every 
citizen feels his independence. We have no classes—no patri¬ 
cian or plebeian rank.” 

Colonel Johnson was a living demonstration of this demo¬ 
cratic cult. The most popular man in Kentucky, more popu¬ 
lar than Henry Clay, the colonel owed much of the adula¬ 
tion of the crowd to the fact that he was credited with having 
killed the Indian chief Tecumseh in the battle of the Thames 
River. He utterly disregarded conventions. At his planta¬ 
tion near Great Crossings, Kentucky, he installed his Negro 
mistress, Julia Chinn, as head of his household and director 
of the plantation while he was in Washington attending the 
sessions of Congress. He openly recognized two mulatto 
girls, Adaline and Imogene, as his daughters and tenderly 
cared for them and had them educated. Harriet Martineau 
on her visit to this country in 1885 observed that Senator 
Johnson disdained wearing a cravat. If he had no use for 
superfluous apparel, he was noted for always wearing a red 
waistcoat. ^Vhile serving as Vice President during the ad¬ 
ministration of Martin Van Buren, he conducted a tavern 
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and health resort at White Sulphur Spring on his planta¬ 
tion. The irrepressible colonel saw no incongruity in presid¬ 
ing over the Senate as Vice President and between sessions 
performing the duties of a tavern keeper, “even giving his 
personal superintendence to the chicken and egg purchasing 
and watermelon selling department.” 

But the colonel was wrong in maintaining that there was 
no privileged class in the South. In some of the Southern 
states, notably in the Southwest, the Jacksonian movement 
abolished one privilege of the property-owning class by re¬ 
moval of property qualifications for voting and holding of¬ 
fice. South Carolina, however, remained in the grip of the 
aristocracy until after the Civil War. North Carolina did not 
abolish the property qualification for voting in .senatorial 
elections until 1857 and Virginia kept aristocratic vestiges 
in her constitution until 1850. Privilege, moreover, is not a 
mere matter of law; it is also the prestige which a society ac¬ 
cords to a class or group of people. The owner of a large 
plantation with a retinue of slaves had great prestige in the 
Old South, and family connections exercised a considerable 
influence politically in the old states like Virginia and South 
Carolina. It is this group of large planters with family in¬ 
fluence in politics that constituted the privileged class of the 
Old South. 

Margaret Mitchell in her novel, “Gone With the Wind,” 
which had such a vogue in the Depression Decade, portrayed 
most appealingly this privileged class. She described the 
“beautiful white-columned house that cro^vned the hill like a 
Greek temple,” in which the plantation gentry dwelt in 
serene mastery of their world. Many of the planters imdoubt- 
edly were like those in Scarlett O’Hara’s circle, who cared 
nothing for books, art, or music, but to whom “raising good 
cotton, riding well, shooting straight, dancing lightly, squir¬ 
ing the ladies with elegance, and carrying one’s liquor like 
a gentleman were the things that mattered.” Many of the 
young ladies of the Old South, too, were like those girls of 
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LiOuiaville and Lexington whom Janies Atherton, son of a 
New Hampshire ccmgressman, observed while traveling 
through Kentucky in 1882. He noted that they dressed ex¬ 
travagantly and were passionately fond of dancing and 
playing the piano. Especially was his New England mind 
surprised by their excitement over betting on horse races, 
often as much as twelve or fifteen dollars. One girl in Louis¬ 
ville wagered the giving of a ball on the outcome of a race. 

Only a small proportion of the Southern people could 
have lived the privileged life that Scarlett O’Hara’s circle en¬ 
joyed. Three-fourths of the people living in the fifteen slave 
states in 1860 did not belong to slave-holding families. In 
this Southern region, containing eight million white people, 
the census takers found only 2,202 persons who owned as 
many as a hundred slaves. The typical home of the Southern¬ 
ers, as travel accounts and economic realities indicate, was 
not Tara Hall, or Mount Vernon, or Westover, hut a log 
cabin or a modest frame house. The error in the romantic 
legend of the Old South comes in visualizing the privileged 
life of the few as representing the typical life, the norm, of 
the great majority of Southern people. 

The aristocracy of the Old South cherished a set of values 
which have virtually disappeared from our modem society. 
William Faulkner in “An Odor of Verbena” has described 
some of these archaic virtues, notably a deep sense of obliga¬ 
tion to the family and a willingness to put one’s life in jeop¬ 
ardy for the sake of honor. A striking example of this lat¬ 
ter characteristic is a record of a Court of Honor held in 1886 
at the University of Virginia. At a dance given by Pro¬ 
fessor Bonnycastle a student from South Carolina, Louis 
Wigfall, felt insulted by the refusal of a Southern belle, a 
Miss Leiper, to dance with him. Believing that he was “ele¬ 
vated by wine,” to use her expression, she took the arm of 
another student, a Mr. Hamer of Mississippi, and hastened 
precipitately away. Wigfall was a youth of high mettle and 
fiery spirit, and accordingly he sent a challenge to a duel to 
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Miss Leiper’s escort for uttering language during the alter¬ 
cation “that I could suffer from no one.” 

WTien the civil authorities prevented the duel, a Court of 
Honor was appointed by the students to adjudicate the 
question whether Wigfall had been insulted. The court acted 
according to legal forms. Miss I^eiper’s testimony, presented 
in a letter, informed the Court of Honor that she was mis¬ 
taken in thinking Wigfall to have been under the influence 
of wine when he insisted upon a dance with her. The Court 
of Honf)r reported that the affair between the two students 
hatl arisen out of “a delicate sensibility” which each party 
displayed, and because of a misconception. The court ruled 
that there was no point of honor involved and that Wig- 
fall’s conduct in the presence of a lady was not rude or due 
to alcohol, hut was owing to “a natural impetuosity” which 
l^liss I-fciper had wrongly attributed to intoxication. Thus 
the matter ended without bloodshed and with the honor of 
lK>th students vindicated. Louis Wigfall lived to become a 
secession leader in Texas and a Senator'in the Confederate 
Congress. 

The pride of Southerners was disi>layed in various other 
ways than in a quick resentment of insult. Many Southerners 
had a liigh sense of pride in regartl to money matters; they 
did not wish to appear petty and mean in money transac¬ 
tions. When James Atherton was touring Kentucky in 1882 
he noted how difl'erent the Kentuckians were from New Eng¬ 
landers in money matters. “To offer a Kentuckian cents in 
chaiigc,” he wr<»le to his father, “would be deemed almost 
an insult.” Indeed, the standard of values of the Southerners 
were not those of the sharp-trading Yankees. Horace Hol¬ 
ley, who came from Boston to be president of Transylvania 
University at I^exington, observed in 1823 that the people 
of Kentucky and Tennessee were influenced in their manners 
and character by slavery and the subtle forces of an agri¬ 
cultural interior. “Commerce,” he remarked, “makes a dif¬ 
ferent sort of population from agriculture.” 
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A keen sense of personal pride and honor was, of course, 
not peculiar to the Southern people of the ante-bellum period. 
The Japanese, for example, have a code of conduct wliich 
exalts honor to fantastic extremes. Their exaggerated sense 
of honor seems to be the vestigial remains of a feudal order 
of society. The Southern sense of honor, too, had a feudal 
background, but it was powerfully nourished by tlie institu¬ 
tion of slavery. Although Southerners as a whole did not dis¬ 
play much pride about their personal appearance, they mani¬ 
fested an overwhelming sense of pride in standing up for the 
rights of their section. Southern pride, indeed, had an impor¬ 
tant role in bringing on the Civil War. 

Honor and personal pride were part of the ct»de of a 
gentleman in the Old South. Another obligation of the cotie, 
affecting even the humblest farmer, was the practice of hospi¬ 
tality. One visitor in the 1850’s, Frederick I^aw Olmsted, a 
Northern journalist, was not impressed by the hospitality of 
the Southern people. He was refused lotlging for the night by 
planters both in Virgmia and Mississippi; and often when 
he was accommodated he paid for his meals and lodging. 
Quite different from his experiences, however, Avere those of 
most travelers in the Old South. Henry Barnard, a Northern 
school teacher avIio traveled in this region in 1833, AA’as touched 
by the many evidences of Southern hospitality, especially 
among the Virginians. “Tliese Virginians,” he noted, “Avon’t 
take anything for their hospitality.” For example, on his 
way to the scenic I’eaks of Otter he spent the night in the 
home of an intelligent farmer who refused to accept any 
compensation for lodging an<l food. “This is the Avay they do 
things in Virginia,” Barnard conunented. 

The Southern aristocracy on the Avlmle AA'as not a shoAA'v 
or pretentious one. Henry Bamanl observed this charac¬ 
teristic during a visit to the fine old colonial estate of Shirley 
on the James River in Virginia. The master of Shirley, Hill 
Carter, and his Avife belonged to the first families of Virginia 
and they lived in style. Every AA^ant of the guest at Shirley 
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was attended to by deferential black slaves, and there were 
twenty fine saddle and coach horses in the stable at his dis¬ 
posal. Dinner at three o’clock was served in princely style— 
on an elegant mahogany table, with silver goblets and service, 
and with a profusion of food and wine. Despite all this ele- 
^^ce, Mrs. Carter, Barnard wrote, was “one of the plainest 
most unassuming women you will meet with any where.” 

The letters of Sarah Hicks, a New York girl who came as 
a bride in 1868 to the plantation of “Clifton Grove” in east¬ 
ern North Carolina, present a faithful mirror of the way the 
planters in that part of the South lived. Her letters dispel 
any illusion of a grand and leisured existence of the planters 
and their wives whom she observed. Her Carolina mother- 
in-law worked harder than any Northern farmer’s wife that 
she knew. Sarah commented, “She sees to everything.” The 
mistress of the plantation sewed clothes for the slaves, doc¬ 
tored them when they became sick, supervised the dairy and 
the planting of the garden. Her life was full of vexation, for 
the servants were careless, untidy, and‘lazy. Sarah wrote 
that one house girl at the North would do more work than two 
Negro slave women in the South. The Southerners lived 
with much less comfort and convenience than the North¬ 
erners, and although they had much land and a large number 
of slaves they had little ready money. Sarah found that all 
the cooking in the Williams’ household was done in an open 
fireplace and all the baking was done in bake kettles. Her 
prim and orderly upbringing in the North had not prepared 
her for the informality of Southern living. As to the house¬ 
hold arrangements of the Williams’ family she wrote: “I 
have discovered no system; wash, bake, or iron just as the 
fit takes.” 

Sarah was surprised to see how humanely the planters 
treated their slaves. Nevertheless, she found many disturb¬ 
ing things in her Southern environment. She observed that 
not only women of the poor white class but those of the 
planter class as well dipped snuff. She was distressed with 
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fear that her small daughter, seeing ladies dipping snuff, 
would wish to dip and spit too, and that the little Negroes 
would teach her bad habits. When Sarah went to the Metho¬ 
dist church in the village of Snow Hill, near her husband’s 
plantation, she entered a rough frame building. The congre¬ 
gation consisted of approximately half white and half black 
worshippers. The singing, she wrote, was horrible. The ser¬ 
mon was more suited to the illiterate than to the educated. 
North Carolina, she noted, was far behind the times as com¬ 
pared with her native state of New York. 

In contrast, the diary of Jolm Berkeley Grimball, a rice 
planter of South Cart)lina, reveals a more luxurious and 
polished type of plantation life. Grimball owned six rice and 
cotton plantations, scattered through the low country of 
South Carolina. He and his family lived on one of these 
plantations through much of the year but when May came 
he followed the general custom of the rice planters of fleeing 
to Charleston to escape the dread disease of malaria, for 
Charleston was relatively free from the mosquitoes that car¬ 
ried the malaria germs. Not until November, after the frost 
had come and the danger was over, did the family return to 
the plantation. 

In his diary of 1884 Grimball noted that long and melan¬ 
choly experience had proved that it was impossible for the 
white man to inhale the miasma from the swamps without 
getting malaria. He cited the recent death from this disease 
of a planter who was rash enough to visit his plantation at all 
seasons. The Negroes were supposed to be immune from the 
disease but, although it does ntit appear to have affecte<l them 
as severely as the whites, there are numerous records in 
plantation books of slaves having “chills and fever.” Grimball 
was ruthless in insisting that his overseer remain on the 
plantation during the sickly season. Wlien the overseer of 
“Dawho,” one of his plantations, refused to sign a contract 
to oversee for another year unless he and his family could 
spend the sickly season in the pinelands, the planter declined 
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to make such a concession and they parted. Yet a month later, 
the diary records, the overseer, not being able to find another 
place, surrendered and signed a contract to oversee for an¬ 
other year at the small compensation of $825. 

At the time of the Civil War Grimball was living a baro¬ 
nial life, approximating the idealizeil life of the Southern 
planter portrayed in romantic literature. He and his family 
spent the summers and the social season of the winter in a fine 
residence on the Battery at Charleston, the aristocratic resi¬ 
dential section of the city. He employed twelve slaves t<) per¬ 
form the services of his domestic establishment. His sons were 
in ctillege or })laced in the (iffices of laAvyers and doctors to fit 
them for professional life. He rented a pew in the beautiful 
old Episc(»pal Church of St. Michaers. His sons attended the 
St. Cecilia balls—the hallmark of aristocracy. He purchased 
Mmleira wine by the pipe and the half-i>ipe. He gave elabo¬ 
rate dinners for the elite of the city. One of these dinners, for 
example, consisted of turtle soup, trout, escalloped oysters, 
roast turkey, a haunch of veni.son, l>oiled hiutton, ham, turtle 
steak, macaroni, vegetables, plum pudding, apple pie, float¬ 
ing island, blanc mange, English cheese, fruit, sherry, Ma¬ 
deira, and claret wines. But his diary which recf>rded the 
good life from 1832 to 1861 ends in 1864 on a note of despair, 
for it was evident then that slavery and the reign of the 
planter cla-ss was doomed. 

The life of rice ])lanters like Grimball, however, was far dif¬ 
ferent from the jjro.saic existence of yeoman farmers who 
constituted the great middle class of the Scaith. The studies 
of the manuscript returns of the federal censuses of 18.50 and 
1860 by the late Professor Frank Owsley and his students 
have firmly established the importance of this middle class in 
Southern society. The yeoman farmers dwelt on small farms 
producing chiefly fotid crops. Some of them acquired a few 
slaves but most of them tille<l their farms with the labor of 
tliemselves and their sons. They were a hard-working and 
honorable group of men who were not looked down upon be- 
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cause they worked with their hands. Many of the powerful 
political leaders came from this class. These yeoman families 
learned the value of co-operation, and of neighborliness in 
log rollings, com huskings, and quilting parties. Though 
they disliked Yankees, they themselves displayed a strong 
streak of Puritanism. 

The fluidity of Southern society in the ante-bellum period 
was demonstrated by the careers of many members of the 
yet)man class. Governor David L. Swain of North Carolina, 
son of a Massachusetts Yankee, a liatter by tra<]e, who had 
settled in Buncombe County as a small farmer, was a gotnl 
example. Swain attended the Unix’^ersity at Chaj>el Hill 
briefly, studied law, became a judge, governor of the state, 
and served for thirty-three years as president of the Univer- 
sitj’^ of North Carolina. His manuscript diary tells the storj'^ 
of another self-made man, who started property less but by 
great industry and thrift acquired the farms of ten or twelve 
small owners in the eastern part of the state and became the 
greatest landed pmprietor of his county. He built a fine 
house but Swain f)bserved that, “with gothic rudeness,” he 
used the tombstone of a penson who had died in the colonial 
periotl for his doorstep. The history of the Old South is full 
of these success stories of hard-driving, horse-trading farmers 
who became plantation owners. Overseers who could barely 
write a letter like Ephraim Beanland, overseer for James K. 
Polk, attained their ambitious goal of managing their own 
plantations. By sheer will power, industry, and practical 
judgment this representative of the yeoman class acquired 
slaves and a section of land in the Southwest and so elevated 
his family that one son liecame a physician and others became 
persons of recognized standing in their communities. From 
the yeoman class principally came the industrial leaders of 
the New South. 

Below this large and respectable middle class were the 
poor whites, variously called “piney woods people,” “san<l- 
hillers,” “crackers,” “dirt eaters,” and “tackeys.” They 
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formed a landless and relatively propertyless group who 
were shiftless, undernourished, ignorant, and had an infeir- 
iority complex. Their origin, once ascribed to descent from 
the indentured servant or criminal class of the colonial period, 
should l>e attributed primarily to their environment, iuid to 
cndenu'c diseases such as malaria and hookworm. Living in the 
isolated and poor-soil areas of the South, the sand hills of 
Carolina and Georgia, the piney woods of the coastal plains, 
and the mountainous areas, they were primarily hunters and 
fishermen. Despite their poverty the poor whites, the “crack¬ 
ers,” and the piney woods folk had a striking personal pride. 
They would not deign to engage themselves to the planters to 
do menial work, for example, wait on tables, carry water, 
bring wood, black boots, cut hair, drive a coach—such was 
“nigger’s work,” as they phrased it. 

At the very bottom of the social jjyramid were the black 
slaves who supported the plantation regime. There were 
nearly four million slaves in the Southern states in 1860, 
constituting one third of the total population. The Negroes 
were hated by the po<jr whites. Racial fires have burned most 
intensely and violently among the p<K)rer and more ignorant 
class of LSouthern people from the ante-l>ellum period to this 
very day. This antipathy cannot be explained primarily on 
tlie ground of economic competition. Actually the poor whites 
and Negroes seldom came int<» aunpetition except in the 
cities and towns where slave and white artisans at times com- 
])eted with each other for jobs. U. B. Phillips in one of his 
great gcneralira-tions has maintained that the central theme 
in Southern history has been the determination tt> keep the 
South “a white man’s country.” The Southerner has always 
considered the Negro an inferior race and he has always had a 
iiorror of racial amalgamation. The Census Bureau of 1860 
reported rather arbitrarily that 12 per cent of the Negro pop¬ 
ulation in the South were mulattoes or with white blood in 
their veins. Did this mean that Southerners were hypocrites 
in maintaining their standard of purity of race? No. It meant 
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only that a certain proportion of Southerners could not con¬ 
trol their unbridled passions in the presence of easy opportu¬ 
nities for licentiousness. The offenders against the laws and 
social mores of their section, with some notable exceptions 
such as Colonel Johnson, were ashamed of their weakness, 
and society condemned and ostracized notorious offenders. 

The condition of the slaves was neither that of cruel treat¬ 
ment, as portrayed by the abolitionist propaganda, nor that of 
happy contentment, as depicted by the romantic legend of the 
Old South. Modem students of the Old South should correct 
the stereotype that the slaves of the lower South were more 
brutally treated than those of the upper South. The aboli¬ 
tionists used this libel to discredit the planters of the lower 
South while slave-owners in the upper South used it as a 
bugbear to frighten their slaves into better discipline by 
threatening to sell them “down South.” Timothy Flint, a 
New England preacher who lived for ten years in the lower 
Mississippi Valley, strongly combated this erroneous im- 
])ression, declaring that in the lower South the slaves wesre 
“more regularly and better clothed, endured less inclemency 
of the seasons, are more systematically supplied with medical 
attendance and medicine” and were far better protected from 
drunkenness than in the upper South. 

Southern slavery should be interpreted in the light of con¬ 
ditions of the time rather than by modem standards. It was, 
for example, an almost universal practice to whip white chil¬ 
dren in order to discipline them, and it was but an extension 
of this practice to flog the slaves. The separation of families 
by the domestic slave trade was an evil, but white families 
were also separated forever in numerous cases by the flow of 
westward emigration. Illiteracy was widespread among the 
slaves, and Southern laws prohibited them from being taught 
to read and write, but illiteracy was prevalent also among the 
whites of the lower classes. Even the food of the slaves, the 
monotonous diet of “hog and hominy,” was not much worse 
than that of the poor whites and of many of the yeoman dass. 
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In the Brock Collection of the Huntington Library there 
is a set of papers which throws a much kindlier light on “the 
peculiar institution” than do the recent studies of neo-aboli- 
tionists. They are the papers of Lewis Hill, leading slave-hir¬ 
ing broker of Richmond, Virginia, to whom Virginians in 
various parts of the state sent their slaves to be hired. The 
letters from most of these masters show that they had a very 
kind feeling toward their slaves and wished to secure for 
them humane cmploj'ers. John Taylor, Jr., son of the famous 
agricultural reformer, for example, sent some of his slaves to 
Hill to be hired with the admonition that in seeking employ¬ 
ers for them he should keep in view “My wishes as to getting 
them a good situation arid as regards allowing them to visit 
their families. I do not wish so much to get the very highest 
prices for them, from a rigid man, as gtiod prices from a good 
man.” 

The Hill letters indicate that many masters and mistresses 
were \ epy lax wdth their servants and spoiled and pampered 
them. They also disclose that slaves w'ere often vexatious or 
incorrigible servants wito tried the patience or ner^'es of their 
masters to the point of despair. One master living at Orange 
C’ourt House sent his sen^ant Diana by railniad to Hill to be 
hired. He commented, “She is a perfect custer and I can do 
nothing with her here—at least I have to punish her so often 
or yiekl so often that I can’t stand it no longer.” Still another 
}>hmter with the aristocratic name of William Spotswood 
Fontaine sent his Negro woman Aggy to be hired. He was so 
anxious to get rid of her that he instructed Hill if he could 
not hire her <mt he should “put her out for her victuals and 
clothes.” 

Slavery actually was a system of infinite adjustments and 
compromises between masters and overseers and servants. If 
the master or overseer drove the slaves too hard he had the 
problem of runaways on his hands, and it was frequently an 
expensive process to rec<)ver fugitives. Moreover, slaves could 
in innumerable ways besides fleeing the plantation defeat the 
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harsh master or overseer—by passive resistance, by malin¬ 
gering, by sabotage, and by arson. If the master or overseer on 
the other hand was too lax witli his slaves or afraid of them or 
failed to understand the psychology of his black “people,” 
they would become unruly and ruin him. Managing slaves 
was truly a didicult and fine art. The best masters sought to 
motivate their slaves to good work by various rewards and 
incentives. 

Indeed, one of the brighter sides of slavery was the efforts 
of the master to ameliorate the institution. The Southern 
states never by law improved and humanized the institution 
in regard to its greatest evils, the separation of families by 
the slave trade and the prcihibition f)f teaching slaves to read 
and write. Actually, however, the slave codes were not an ac¬ 
curate index of harshness of the peculiar institution, for the 
evidence is abundant that the institution of slavery in the 
Soutli was determined by custom and usage; majiy Draconic 
laws were evaded or mitigated, and slavery in the South ap¬ 
pears to have been much more humane than the laws. 

The aristocratic complexion of Southern society, owing 
partly to slavery, was greater in the ante-bellum period than 
it is today, but has been exaggerated both by the romantic 
legend and the abolitionists. The privileged group, indeed, 
was much smaller than has been popularly imagined, and the 
majority of the planters lived in a simple style, often only 
slightly more luxurious than that of the yeoman farmers. The 
fact that they had land and slaves did not mean that they had 
much ready money to spend. Nor did the yeoman farmers, 
who constituted the great middle class of the Sfmth, lose 
prestige because they and their sons worked with their hands 
at the tasks of agriculture. They lost the esteem of their 
neighbors only when they worked for others at menial tasks. 

TTie profile of Southern society in the ante-bellum period 
would be incomplete without the inclusion of the business and 
professional class. A frequent type of Southern business 
man was the entrepreneur who had not become entirely 
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specialized in business. Such a man was Dr. John J. Cabell of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, who in 1882 entered the industry of 
salt making in the Kanawha valley. Althouj^ he was a physi¬ 
cian and plantation owner, he was up to his neck in business 
affairs. Plagued by a world of troubles, Cabell believed that 
God was scourging him for his sins. He tried to justify his 
absorption in worldly pursuits, however, on the ground of 
good intentions: “My ardent desire is to do justice and to love 
and fear the Lord and do his Commandments as far as my 
weak nature will allow. I now know I have been too anxious to 
accumulate fortunes for my children, which has been one of 
the errors of my natural life because I have made myself a 
Slave to it to the neglect of higher and more important duties.” 
Many of these Southern business men had an admirable sense 
of social responsibility which led them to participate in public 
affairs and t<» set a pattern of philanthropy. Others combined 
business with an absorption in politics. Franklin Elmore, 
president of the Bank of South Carolina, for example, used 
his financial power to perpetuate the rule of the state through 
an oligarchy headed by Calhoun. 

Yet the business men were definitely overshadowed by 
the })lanters. Southern society on the eve of the Civil War 
was, indeed, agrarian-minded and individualistic and very 
little troubled by class consciousness. Hinton Rowan Helper 
in his “Impending Crisis” tried to stir up class feeling in 
the mass of non-slaveholders but had virtually no suc¬ 
cess. Southern society, except in South Carolina, was too 
fluid and had too much of the spirit of laissez-faire to nourish 
class conflict. The privileged class of the Old South bore some 
resemblance to the Russian aristocracy described by Tolstoy 
but there were profound differences. The Old South was 
deeply affected by tlie frontier and the Jeffersonian concept 
of the equality of all white men. There was no peasant psy¬ 
chology, therefore, among its people, even among the poor 
whites, and the middle class of land-owning farmers was peiv 
haps the freest and most self-respecting group in the world. 
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SONG 

If I could iind the right words 
There mi^t be those in dim places 
Ages hence that for an hour 
Would shed their sorrows and disgraces. 

All day the lilacs beat tiie wind 
But now the moon has taken a stance 
Over the tallest oaks and laid 
Leaf and flower in a trance. 

The wind will scour a thousand hills 
Hunting blindly he-knows-what, 

The moon in breathless quiet broo<ls 
A secret knowledge beyond thought. 

The wind is crazy as a loon 
And fretful as an ailing child. 

The moon would tell us if she could 
How peace and pain are reconciled. 

JOSEPH WAEBEN BEACH 

FULL CIRCLE 

How long the self fought to be free 
From the matrix where he bedded lay 
Of world’s substance, kneaded clay 
Fire-baked from all eternity! 

How hard he fought to be himself. 

Infant and youth, against the world, 

And not a pinch of atoms whirled 
And funneled down a windy gulf! 

He did not dream his rage to be 
Distinct and self-determining 
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Was but a beating of the wing 
And piston of his destiny, 

His drive to scale the dizziest peaks 
And take his pick among the stars 
Was the momentum in his blood 
Of energies in avatars 

That from the center of the earth 
And from the farthest suns had streamed 
For ages before matter dreamed 
Of man or cell’s minutest birth. 

1 Ic had his will and walked apart 
In pride of conscience and of power 
Q'ill spring and autumn, sun and shower 
Were things that did not touch his heart: 

Matins and vespers Avere as one 
To him who did not heed the hours 
And ordinances of the sun 
Along with I>easts and birds and flowers. 

Rut he must tap the secret springs 
To fetch him better than starlight 
And flood the vast stage of his brain 
With ijoinjjs and .spectacles all night. 

Ah, but the self’s a narrow cell 
And cold to one cut off from all 
Fibres and roots atid filaments 
That f n)m nerve-centers of the will 

Reach tlmmgh earth, water, air, and fire. 
And through the ghostly underground 
Of racial memory and dream 
To give full body to desire. 

Only, Avith years, as strength declines. 
The fever of identity 
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Wanes, and a milder season brings 
A truce to his long malady. 

He that was jealous of the sleep 
That stole an hour from sense controlled 
And sharply focused in the mind. 

Now gladly subject to the blind 

Attraction of the undertcnv 
Where heavy, soundless waters flow 
Faintly suflFused with surface gleams 
Through the unsounded gulfs of dreams, 

Will let his sense and mind, dispersetl. 
Explore such lahyrinthine ways 
Of thought and unthought as his days 
Had interdicted to his thirst. 

And recapitulating so 
The history of living things, 

Passing tluuugh birth, rebirth, unbirth, 
Renew communion with the earth. 

As not unwilling to rehearse 
The prologue to profounder sleep 
When he shall in the final deep 
Destructive element immerse. 

JOSEPH WAKREN BEACH 

SIGNAL FLARES 

Does meaning have as frail a hold 
On permanency as the breath 
That stirs my heart-strings in the brief 
Passage between birth and death? 

Meaning, for all we know of it. 

Is a secretion of the blood 
Wherewith we paint the face of things 
With colors of the fair and good. 
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Yet there is something in the clay 
Of which our blood and nerves are wrought 
That kindly takes to the most skilled 
Manipulation of our thought: 

Subject and object are but two 
Paired faces of the selfsame coin 
And must for valid currency 
Infallibly together join. 

Meaning’s a latency of light 
Diffusejl through all things of our knowing 
Caught in those spidery filaments 
That bring it to a fitful glowing.... 

Fitful at first hut steadier shining 
As nerve-strands multiply and strengthen 
With generations linked, in streaks 
Of lucency that spread and lengthen. 

Our race to an intelligence 
Beyond would offer such a sight 
As earth to air-bome travellers 
Beneath them in the dead of night. 

From Denver to the Western Sea 
Nt) mountain gorge so lost to men 
But shows its sparkling signal fiare 
That’s link in an unbroken chain, 

Till from San Bernardino’s crest 
To the wide circle of the bay 
The light-stream gathers force and spreads 
Wider and deeper all the way 

And as we make our sweeping flight 
Over the city where it lies 
Sleeping, the splendors of the earth 
Outshine the splendors of the skies. 

JCWEPH WABREN BEACH 
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FAMILIAR WONDERS 

Adam has trod these fields now seventy years 
And never has the green crust of the ear^ 

Given way and plunged him into nether fires, 

And stranger still, this airy featherweight 
That holds him down has not once loosed its grip 
And sent him spinning sprawling out of sight. 

Electrons rattle round in seas of space 
And falter changing orbits: Adam’s feet 
On solid ground maintain an even pace. 

Triangles on a far celestial span 

Defy the yardstick: when he builds a bam 

Adam’s geimietry’s Euclidean. 

There may be fields where gravitation fails 
But Adam’s nerve and brawn are Newton-sure 
While the sun rises and the apple falls. 

JOSEPH WABBEN BEACH 

THE LIGHT ONES 

W HAT happens to those who quicken days as light and 
Deftly purposeless as minnows. 

Who haunt and hunt in sun’s shoals 

All hours tasting the sea, and tread by night 

Pale phosphor gems from living sea? 

I mean those who are alive 
Particularly 

Who in their imique element shine 

Like deep sea lovely creatures making their own 

Light. 

They of the delicate touch, the swiftly 
Agile look. Their minds’ housings 
Touch Circean shores 
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For stores of music that extend 
Meaning to flowers of wheel and piston 
And decimal points of wars. 

And what becomes in this world of hours 

Of these? Well: And what becomes 

Of birds? The luminous lovely creatures of the deeps 

SAvim out of our ken. We only know them as they are 

Alive. 

JOHN DILLON HUSBAND 

LETTER FILE 

Late yesterday I found in time’s debris this letter file. 

These letters sometime laid aside for answering, 

A nd tlien In' time undone. And so time set for me 
The stage of loss. One ought not keep the ghosts of time 
gone by, 

I said, and burned them in a pile. 

Rut 1 am haunted by the shades of names, addresses lost 
'J\» planes and vans and trains. 

Transfers, occupational reintn'e.s, and wars and restlessness, 
'riiese names have blown over the world’s edge, 

Under the winds of expedience. 

Even as children now Ave say Go<idbye, Goodbye, 

And through a mist of doubt Avatch certainties in 
moving vans 

Smash doAvn the name of home. 

Some of ourselve.s Ave left in a sandpile in Kalamazoo, 

And some in Seattle apple trees Avhere Ave owned a 
summer once. 

The Avars confirmed the losses Ave had learned. 

In these old names and friends I find the dying of our time, 
An age of lives that crumble out in desks wid fires. 

Watching the ash of letters blacken out I see 
The fires eat surely toward my oAvn lost name. 

JOHN DIIJXIN HUSBAND 
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EARLY SUNDAY MORNING 

Edward Hopper 

Light lops desertion from this street tiiat 
absent persons populate with selves they 
slowly left behind. With selves... or say each 
absent self invades its retrospective 
space. You case it somewhere inbetween a 
coalyard, ga.stariks, trolley-stop. It’s any¬ 
body’s quarter block. It’s where you look down 
from the tracks. It’s where the gritty train soot 
seeps. But why should you rememlier it? It’s 
lonely as the Sunday jiapers .sprawled across 
a concrete stoop. It’s just a red brick wall 
with holes, two-storied, corniced, shops below; 
the awmings doAvnstairs all pulled up; upstairs, 
the shades pulled dowm. You wonder why you can’t 
forget the barber pole’s red, white, and blue; 
the fireplug’s shadow dogged w’ith sun. Glass windows 
w'amith. East shadows west. And quiet is quiet 
os light lets be. Go north, northwest by Grey¬ 
hound bus. Go north from Mauch Chunk, any place— 

BYBON VA^AKAS 



“A MOMENTARY STAY AGAINST 
CONFUSION” 

By JOHN T. NAPIER 

I T is now several years since I opened a small volume of 
poems, “New Hampshire,” Ixmght as gift for a girl 
I was seeking to impress. A great deal has happened in 
the world and to me during those years. Another world war. 
The loosing of bonds in the atomic nucleus. New instruments 
that greatly extend f)ur capabilities for seeing and hearing. 
And yet the perspective r)f things has not so altered that I 
am unable to enjoy the poems encounteretl then for the first 
time. The choice would be no different if some reversal of 
time could bring it to be made again. 

The lyrics of Robert Frf)st, as he thinks poems should do, 
keep their freshness as “metal keeps its 'fragrance.” They 
lielong in the company of .songs made by Herrick, Ben Jon- 
son, and Yeats. But if the reader has not already put them 
to test, I must in the main leave this to his future pleasure. 
What is to concern me here is a different matter, a side of 
Frost that may not have been anticipated by the audience 
for bis early poems. To be sure, even in a lyric sucb a.s “Rose 
Pogmias” are signs the poet may show “how there may be a 
better wildness of logic than of inconsequence.” Yet, tf) have 
foretold the course of his demonstration would have requiretl 
a clairvoyance modestly avoided by Frost. The matter I be¬ 
lieve is one of some consequence to American pfjetry or per¬ 
haps simply for poetry—with no restriction as to national 
bounilary. In working over the course I have chosen, many 
inviting paths will be neglected because of the great range 
in the poems Frost has made. His affinities with Horace and 
his admiration for Herrick have been mentioned already by 
others. These relations call for leisurely illumination by 
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scholars. More to my point are certain failures of under¬ 
standing which may possibly affect the work of our younger 
poets. And these failures, if the situation can be saved, should 
not be left to later correction by the universities. 

By comparison with Eliot or Yeats or Pound, Frost has 
said little about his philosophy of the poem. His infrequent 
remarks include two short prefatory essays, “The Constant 
Symbol” and “The Figure a Poem Makes,” which contain 
the gist of his ideas on making poems. These sparely-worded 
comments, together with an e.s.say, “Poetry and School,” are 
worth more attention than has been given them so far. Quota¬ 
tion from them has been such as to make one think the quoters 
see them as miscellanies full of wise saws and modem in¬ 
stances. They are on the contrary significant definitions of 
the poet’s intention. 

In “The Figure a Poem Makes,” Frost says: 

I tell how there may be a better wildness of logic than of 
inconsequence. But the logic is backward, in retrospect, after 
the act. It must be more felt than seen ahead like prophecy. 
It must be a revelation, or a series of revelations, as much for 
the poet as for the reader. For it to be that there must have 
been the greatest freedom of the material to move about in 
it and to establish relations in it regardless of time and .space, 
previous relation, and everj'thing but affinity. 

This statement comes after teasing but effective thrusts at 
the modem poet’s tendency to abstract—for sound, for wUd- 
ness, or for whatever other pure essence may be appealing at 
the moment. The point of consequence to Frost, however, is 
that the poem is a revelation, a discovery in some respects 
similar to Kekul^’s dream of the benzene nucleus or Poin¬ 
care’s sudden realization of the fuchsian functions at the 
moment of putting his foot on an omnibus step. This idea is 
hardly welcome to those critic-poets of the present day who 
would believe that, given a sufficient knowledge of techniques 
and the required degree of persistence, a poem can surely be 
made. 
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NevertheJess, Frost only affirms, more briefly than Hada- 
mard and other students of the creative process have done, 
that enlightenments are involved over which the creative 
thinker has no conscious control. Einstein has said of great 
advances in scientific theory that they occur in the manner 
of quantum jumps, being discontinuities rather than logical 
progressions. The Gestalt psychologist, Wertheimer, inter¬ 
ested himself in the flexible restructuring that accompanies 
creative thought, a matter of suddenly grasping a new pat¬ 
tern. While extended effort (as in the case of the fuchsian 
functions) may be required to elaborate the sudden insight, 
the integral character of the new pattern is not attained by 
the process of elaboration. 

The first part of Frost’s statement—that there may be a 
better wildness of logic than of inconsequence—will furnish 
the text of much to follow; we may, however, linger a bit over 
his ideas of poetic process. Tliese ideas link him with Words¬ 
worth. Where Wordsworth spoke of “emotion recollected in 
tranquility,” the unconscious stage of preparation is spoken 
of by Frost as if we were giants hurling experience ahead of 
ourselves for such a time as we “may want to strike a line of 
purpo.se acniss it for somewhere.” 

Examination of Frost’s ideas on the poetic process shows 
him at o(l<ls with the majority of recent poets. His belief in 
the importance of normal gestation and birth for a poem over 
against its being coddled into life after a protracted Cae¬ 
sarean operation sets off his mode of creation clearly from 
that favored by many poets since Poe. The author of “The 
Raven,” infatuated with his Eldorado of rationalizing the 
creative pn)cess, began the school of the self-conscious artist. 
At some stage in his work, such a poet conceives of an effect 
he would achieve and proceeds by deliberate, often elaborate, 
techniques to achieve it. Poe’s method found acceptance 
among the French, who seem bom with a penchant for the 
philosophy of technique; and from Baudelaire to Valery 
there is a continuously evolving body of precepts for poetic 
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midwifery. The mature fruits of Uie seed cast abroad by Poe 
were returned to American poets through the efforts of 
Pound and Eliot, especially those of Pound. 

Interestingly enough, the two American poets accepted 
the French adaptation of Poe’s method only in the company 
of a profound change in the philosophy of poetry. I wish to 
label this change briefly the failure of rationality. Eliot em- 
pliasi'/es Baudelaire’s role in the revolt against rationalism— 
or, from a more sympathetic viewpoint, the revolt against 
scientific and indu.strial materialism. From Baudelaire on, 
the growth of antirationalism in poetry has taken various 
strange bypatlis in search of more profound spiritual in¬ 
sights; the common quality of poems made by all these 
schools, however, is the avoidance of rational structure. Para¬ 
doxically, it may seem that, as the poem has become more 
irrational in structure, the technical theory of the poem has 
become more rational, more precise and exacting. Poets like 
Mallarme allowed the rationalization of the creative method 
to absorb disproportionate quantities of their energy. 

IVost then confnmts us with atypical attitudes toward the 
making of poems. One cannot imagine his submitting a poem 
of his to the sort of editing Pound performed on “The Waste 
I iand” for Eliot. His poems are at the same time atypical in 
their characteristic logical structure. In the judgment of some 
critics and jicets, he has simply fallen behind, but this judg¬ 
ment is deceptively easy to make. Rather than reach the con¬ 
clusion too easily that Frost is primarily a fine lyric poet, 
limited by a conservative esthetic and—as Yvor Winters 
woidd have it—a disability for dealing with other than minor 
themes, it may lie worthwhile to make further inquiry as to 
Ills intention. But in order to do this, there is first a need to 
look at a rather general concept of the poem as a symbol. 

II 

The viewpoint to be explored in the present inquiry is that 
of Susanne Uanger. In “Feeling and Form” she defines the 
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poem as a imitary symbol which creates the illusion of virtual 
ex]}erience. This definition says that the poem, like the sonata, 
has no equivalent meaninff and that no accumulation of pro¬ 
-am notes can replace experiencing the peculiar illusion it 
offers. We can read the most accurate account of the ingredi¬ 
ents contained in a plum pudding and have not even the 
faintest notion of its taste. The experiencing of a poem is 
unique in the same way that diving into a clear pool is unique, 
known only to one who lias had the experience. But the defi¬ 
nition puts no restrictions on the nature of the verbal ma¬ 
terials or kinds of experience to be comprised in the illusion 
of the poem. As to the .so-calletl didactic poem, Mrs. Langer 
says: 

... all this analysis [of Herrick’s “Delight in Disorder”] is 
not intended as an exercise in the New Criticism, but merely 
to show that all poetry is a creation of illusory events, even 
when it looks like a statement of opinions, philosophical or 
political or aesthetic. The occurrence of a thought is an event 
in the thinker’s personal history, and has -as distinct a quali¬ 
tative character as an adventure, a sight, or a human contact; 
it is not a prtiposition, but the entertainment of one, which 
neces.sarily involves vital tensions, feelings, tlie imminence of 
other thouglits, and tlie echoes of past thinking. Poetic reflec¬ 
tions, therefore, are not essentially trains of logical reasoning, 
though tliey may incorporate fragments, at least, of dis¬ 
cursive argument. Es.sentially they create the xemblance of 
rea.soning; of the seriousnes.s, .strain and pmgress, the sense 
of grtiwing knowledge, growing clearness, conviction and 
acceptance—the whole experience of philosophical thinking. 

One has only to consider the quality of Donne’s work to 
reali7.e the value of this viewpoint. 

Despite recent interest in Donne, there is really little 
poetry of our time that aims to create the semblance of rea¬ 
soning. Donne’s spiritual intensity attracts the modem poet, 
hut not his semblance of rational thought. The following lines 
from “Altarwise by Owl-Idght” are given as more typical of 
the experience provided us by the modem poem than, say, 
Frost’s “The Lesson for Today”: 
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Then, penny-eyed, that gentleman of wounds. 

Old cock from nowheres and the heaven’s egg. 

With bones unbuttoned to the half-way winds. 

Hatched from the windy salvage on one leg. 

Scraped at my cradle in a walking word 
That night of time under the Christward shelter, 

I am the long w<»rld’s gentleman, he said, 

And share my bed with Capricorn and Cancer. 

Here is a vague semblance of events in the order of some time 
sequence, but scarcely the semblance of reasoning. The ra¬ 
tionale in a modern poem, if one exists at all, is likely to be a 
dream-world logic rather than any sequential reasoning tied 
to the world of our waking hours. The disappointment of 
poets with materialism, supported by science and its instru¬ 
ment, rational thought, has led our poets generally to avoi<l 
exhibiting the semblance of reasoning in their poetry; al¬ 
though reasoning is perhaps the most characteristic experi¬ 
ence of our everyday world. 

Recalling the poetry of Donne, Pope, or even Words¬ 
worth, with his transcendent experiences, we have no trouble 
in seeing that good poems have been written creating the 
semblance of reasoning. This small poem by Dtmne, “A Jeat 
Ring Sent,” may serve as rennnder of what the experience is 
like: 

Thou art not so black, as my heart, 

Nor halfe so brittle, as her heart, thou art; 

What would’.st thou say ? shall both our proijerties 
by thee bee spoke. 

Nothing more endlesse, nothing sooner broke? 

Marriage rings are not of tliis stuflPe; 

Oh, why should ought lesse precious, or lesse tough 

Figure our love.s? Except in thy name thou have 
bid it say, 

I’am cheap, and nought but fashion, fling me'away. 

Yet stay with mee since thou art come, 

Circle this fingers top, which did'st her thombe. 

Be justly proud, and gladly safe, that thou dost 
dwell with me. 

She that. Oh, broke her faith, would soon breake thee. 
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Ijogical progression in this poem has apparently much in 
common witli one of Euclid’s theorems. Syllogism is the basic 
relation between parts of it; but, as Frost would say, the logic 
is backward, reminiscing, and the conclusion must have been 
u revelation to the poet, as to the reader, when arrived at. 

One point, at least, is clear in considering such a poem as 
that ff>T the poem to present a semblance of reasoning, 
the words used in it must continue to perform their denotative 
us ^vell as their connotative function. Otherwise the logical 
.structure used to create the semblance of reasoning falls 
uj)urt. Looking back for a moment at Dylan Thomas's lines, 
we realize his words tlo not consistently stand in a denotative 
relation to things; they do so only partially or they lean 
wh<dly on connotation. 

Lunger’s view of the poem as a symbol creating the illu- 
sitm of virtual experience does not in any way prejudge 
against the j)oem presenting experience out of the rational 
<ir(lcr. Neither, however, does it prejudge in favor of such 
])ocnis. Whut she does say is that ideas are not easily handled 
in ])oelry: there is a temptation for the poet to be leil into dis- 
e<»urse. Rut she says the good poet is able to avoid this danger 
and that his only care is to see that his material, whatever it 
oKiy la-, i.s <’omji]etely transformed in the symbol he creates. 

Ill 

^Vith these points of reference established, it is feasible to 
consider the fact that many of Frost’s poem.s do present the 
semblance of reasoning as the preferred virtual experi¬ 
ence. The jXH’t has stated his preference in “The Constant 
SymlKd”: 

There are many other things I have found myself saying 
al)out poetry, but the chiefest of these is that it is metaphor, 
saying fine thing and meaning another, saying one thing in 
terms of another, the pleasure of ulteriority. Poetrj'^ is simply 
made of metaphor. So also is philosophy—and science, too, 
for that matter, if it will take the soft impeachment from a 
friend. Every poem is a new metaphor inside or it is nothing. 
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And there is a sense in which all poems are the same old 
metaphor always. 

The metaphor spoken of by Frost is often an extended sort 
of metaphor, as it is in “The Silken Tent,” and it may be 
extended to the point of involving' those dangerous subjects 
for poetry—ideas—as does the metaphor tliat becomes “The 
White-Tailed Hornet.” Finally, however, one must come to 
the question of what Frost is trying to do with his extended 
metaphor in creating the semblance of reasoning. Is there 
any significant purpose beyond the creation of g<M>d pt»ems 
of the traditional kind? 

Frost has ties with tradition; but they are ties with the 
Knglish tradition of Wordsworth an<l the American tradition 
of Emerson. His kind of humanism is different from the lat¬ 
ter-day humanism of llabbitt and Eliot, an antiscientific 
variety once described as “a very porcupine hunched up 
against our familiar world.” Wordsworth set out as his object 
in “Lyrical Ballads” “to choose incidents and situations from 
common life . . . and, at the .same time, to throw over them a 
certain coloring of imagination, whereby ordinary things 
should be presented to the mind in an unusual asjject. . . .” 
Against this we may put a line from one of Frost’s early 
p<)ems: “The fact is the sweetest dream that lal)or knows.” 

This aspect of Frtist’s intention i.s fairly well accepted; 
there is another part of his purpose linking him also with 
Wordsworth, however, that is not .so well recognized. Words¬ 
worth predicted: 

If the labours of Men of science should ever create any ma¬ 
terial revolution, direct or indirect, in our condition, and in 
the impressions which we habitually receive, the Poet will 
sleep then no more than at present; he will be rea<ly to follow 
the steps of the Man of science, not onlif in ihonc general indi¬ 
rect efectg, hut he will be at his side, carrning sensation into 
the midst of the objects of the science itself [italics added]. 

While modem poetry in general has ignored this promise, 
Frost has worked toward its fulfillment in some degree. He 
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has been too much aware of both the enlargement and the 
limitations in modem science to overextend himself by at¬ 
tempting another grand-scale “De Rerum Natura”—if he 
w'ere t>f tliat turn, liut he has done what seems more basic to 
closing tlie present gap between poet and scientist; he has 
demonstrated with careful logic certain points of congruency 
ill their tasks. I’nist calls the while-tailed hornet a poet going 
about his job of making comparisons. No less are metaphor 
and analogy t<K)ls of the scientist, as Frost remarks in the 
passage already cited. The problem for the poet is to find 
how much the metaphor can carry; for the scientist, what 
may he discanled, and how soon, without endangering his 
prosjieets of a wtirthwliile clarification. 

'riie ]>rohlcm of figurative thinking as a too] for scientific 
discovery and of the impliealion of its use, as this use relates 
to the validity of scientifie kiumledge, is discussed by Mary 
H. Hesse in “Seicnee and the Human Imagination.” After 
Moling a recent gniwth in efforts by the logicians of science 
to imp<»se “semantic” miles on analogies “so as to do away 
with llie ambiguities of the model itself,” she has this to say 
about tlic handling of benri.stic analogies: 

. . . it is exactly tliis "I'ague ‘surplus meaning’ which gives the 
clues for further development. It is easy to see now for instance 
what semantic rides are required for Maxwell’s theory of 
radiation. Here tlie model of waves in material aether implied 
too mm*h- the analogy of wave motion was necessary, but 
not the implication of a material in which the waves travelled. 
Iliit this could not possibly have been known until various 
calculations and observations had been made on the basis of 
simple extensions of the original ivave model. In other words 
explicit semantic rules, like all types of formalization, ‘freeze’ 
a theory at the stage at which it is formalized. Surely the 
heuristic function of anakigies must he regarded as an essen¬ 
tial part of scientific theories. 

The iwctry that jiresents a semblance of reasoning, then, and 
science are alike in tJie respect that “there must have been 
Uie fullest freedom of the material to move about in it and to 
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establish relations in it,” thou^ perhaps not “regardless of 
time and space” in the scientific analogy. The closeness of 
reasoning in Miss Hesse’s own statement, however, points 
to the requirement that a poem aiming to present a semblance 
of modem scientific reasoning or its effects on our everyday 
perception of things, in its final shape as a symbol, will nee<l 
to be carefully wrought to create an adequate illusion. 

Beginning with “West-Running Brook,” though he does 
not forsake tlie lyric, P'rt>st wnnmits himself to exploring the 
implications of scientific thought for the feeling man who 
must live with it. “The Bear” gives evidence of deepening 
insight and is earnest for a group of such interesting explora¬ 
tions in “A Further Range,” subtitled “Taken Doubly”: 

Or if he rests from scientific tread, 

’Tis only to sit back and sway his head 
Tluv)ugh ninety odd de^es of arc, it seems. 

Between two metaphysical extremes. 

He sits back on his fundamental butt 
With lifted snout and eyes (if any) shut, 

(He almo.st looks religions but he’s not), 

And back and ff>rth he sways from cheek to cheek 
At tnie extreme agreeing with one Greek, 

At other agreeing with anidher Greek... . 

The close texture of logic in this, however, has nj)t dissipated 
the lyric feeling, for there are these opening lines: 

The bear puts both anns around the tree above her 
And draws it down as if it were a lover. 

And its choke cherries lips to kiss g<M)d-by, 

Then lets it snap back upright in the sky. 

Poets and seraajiticists alike have shown concern over how 
man nowatlays employs the metaphor in his social affairs. 
One of the semanticists recently commented that our use of 
metaphors in all kinds of writing and talk furnishes a key to 
our changing attitudes. He mentioned, for example, the Nazi 
scientists’ fond hope of finding out the laws of st)ciety by 
observation of ant colonies. He further remarked our fasci- 
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nation with the metaphor of the machine, even thou^ we 
shouhl know better, having built into our machines the char¬ 
acteristics we find similar to our own. Finally, this writer 
expressed his anxiety because our metaphors no longer point 
beyond human achievement but look to the lower animals 
and even to insects for comparisons. 

After reading the essay, it oceurretl to me that B’rost had 
treated the same anxiety in “The White-Tailed Hornet or, 
Th^ Itcvimm of Theories’: 

‘Those are .just nailheads. Thf)se are fastened down.’ 
Tlien disconcerted and not iinanntjyed, 

He stooped and struck a little huckleherrj' 

The way a player curls artmnd a football. 

‘Wrong shape, wrong «>lor, and wrong scent,’ I said. 
The hucklel)erry rolled him on his head. 

The poem concludes with impeccable logic, after observing 
the hornet’s further betrayal by his fuxilty instinct and after 
likening this to our betrayal of ourselves by downward com¬ 
parisons, that “Nothing hut fallibility was left us,/ And 
this day’s work nuulc even that seem doubtful.’’ It would be 
a mistake, if Langer is correct, to sarldle the poet with the 
finality of the judgment. To tl<» so with PYost would be to 
forget the probability of irony and fall into a pit already 
oeeujjied by other critics. 


IV 

“The White-Tailed Hornet” shows what P^rost has been 
able t<i <lo bmard creating a semblance of reasoning well- 
made enough to c^>nipare with, or perhaps lend lessons to, the 
reasoning of semanticists; and we are by his demonstration 
prepare<l to follow somewhat more carefully those poems 
that carry “sensation into the midst of the objects of the science 
itself.” His care for the implications of scientific knowledge 
appears even in “A Boy’s Will.” The poem “Stars” suggests 
an indifference in scientific fact to our human needs; 
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And yet with neither love nor hate. 

Those stars like some snow-white 
Minerva’s snow-white marble eyes 
Without the gift of sight. 

Later, in “Bond and Free,” the poet cannot restrain his curi¬ 
osity but wonders whether all does not ctune with searching 
to Ijove who is content to wait: 

Thought cleaves the interstellar gloom 
And sits in Sirius’ disc all niglit. 

Till day makes him retrace his flight, 

With smell of burning on every plume 
Back past the Sun to an earthly room. 

His gains in heaven are what they are. 

Yet .some say Love by being thrall 
And simply staying possesses all 
In several beauty that Thought fares far 
To find fused in another star. 

In neither of these poems has the poet succeeded in finding a 
point of tangency with ordinary human experience. The first 
poem must equate the nuKlem blindness of the stars with the 
marble eyes of the Roman gt)ddess t»f wisdom; the second has 
echoes of Icarus and Prometheus. 

By the time of “New Hampshire,” Frost has begun to find 
the ordinary a matrix for the extraordinary. A poet-farmer, 
having pickeil up and loaded a meteorite with other stones on 
his sled, “... dragged it thniugh the plowed ground at a j>ace/ 
But faintly reminiscent of the race/ Of jo.stling rock in inter¬ 
stellar space.” The wonder and otherworldliness are not en¬ 
tirely gone in this tran.slation of a star: 

Though not, I say, a star of death and sin, 

It yet has poles, and only needs a spin 
To show its worldly nature and begin 

To chafe and shuffle in my calloused palm 
And run off in strange tangents with my arm 
As fish do with the line in first alarm. 
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Such as it is, it promises the prize 
Of the one world complete in any size 
That I am like to compass, fool or wise. 

The strangeness is there but perhaps also a hint that this 
heavy substance from somewhere light-years away may after 
all have a kinship with our planet home. 

The same volume contains “The Star-Splitter,” a poem 
giving Donne no quarter by way of structure or the skill 
with w'hich exact ideas are expressed in idiomatic language. 
Jhirning nnc's ancestral home for the insurance money needed 
to buy a telesaipe and then going to work as an assistant rail¬ 
road clerk in <»rder to have leisure for using it does t\'i)if 3 ' 
the lot of modem man. Rut, as the poem says of McLaughlin, 
we each must . . satisfy a life-long curiosity/ AlK)ut our 
place among the infinities.” The ending is one which if taken 
literally as the poet’s own viewpoint might lead critics to 
charge purblind conservatism: 

Do M'c know an}' lietter where we are. 

And how it stands !x:tween the night tonight 
And a man >vith a smoky lantern chinmey ? 

ITow different from the Avay it ever stood ? 

Due thing is wrong with such an easy conclusion: the speaker 
in this ])ocin- with his idea that the telescoj)c splits a star into 
quicksilver parts--is naive in a way not sliarcd by Frost ex- 
<*ept in Ids role as a poet. 

One of Frost’s finest astronomical lyrics occurs in “New 
Hampshire.” “I Will Sing You Onc-O” is doubly fine for 
acclimating the short line of Herrick to the conditions of 
modern lluuigbl. The steeples, pealing out together at the 
hour of one: 


. . . spoke for the clock 
With wiiose vast wheels 
Theirs interlock. 

In that grave word 
Uttered alone 
The utmost star 
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Trembled and stirred, 

Though set so far 
Its whirling frenzies 
Appear like standing 
In one self station. 

The resonance of this poem with modem scientific thought 
can be felt in considering a statement by Sir .Tames .leans 
that “We cannot move a finger without disturbing all the 
stars.” 

“West-Running Brook” shows Frt»st continuing to watch 
the skies, but Avith an uneasiness that reflects our growing, 
always-to-be-incomplete, knowledge of the universe and our 
realization of the staggering immensity of space: 

What is this talked-of mystery of birth 
But being mounted bareback on the earth? 

After a lull in “A Further Range,” execi)t for “J.ost in 
Heaven” and the lovely “Moon Comj)asses,” comes the 
han'cst of “A Witness Tree,” incliwling “All Revelation.” 
“Our Hold on the Planet,” “A Uoosc Mounhiin (Tele¬ 
scopic),” and “The Uesson for Today.” A resolution of the 
space-anxiety, hinting at maturer wisdom, is achieved in the 
last poem mentioned: 

Space ails us moderns: Ave are sick Avifb space. 

Its contemplation makes us out as small 
Asa brief epidemic of microbes 
That in a good glass may be seen to crawl 
The patina of this the least of globes. 

But haA'-e Ave there the adA'anlage after all ? 

You Avere belittled into Aulest AArwins 
God hardly tolerated AA'ith his feel; 

The cloister and the obserA'atory saint 
Take comfort in al)out the same complaint. 

So science and religion really meet. 

These lines, included in a session of comparing ills betAveen 
the modem and the medieval poet, arc taken by Yvor IVinters 
as directed mainly at critics. Such an interpretation seems to 
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miss the larger pattern in Frost’s poetry through this period 
and especially the import of the poem’s last line: “I had a 
lover’s quarrel with the world.” 

If we venture into the too-common practice of giving poets 
credit for unqualified endorsement of attitudes exhibited in 
their poems, we should be called upon to recognize in Frost 
a hard-wf)n ojitimism. "Our Hold on the Planet” appears to 
state the careful balancing of pn>habilities, a continuing 
growth of wisdom: 

Take nature altogether since time began, 

Including human nature, in peace and war, 

And it must be a little more in favor of man, 

Say a f raction of <uie per cent at the very least, 

Or the nunilKT living wouldn’t l)e steadily more. 

Our hold on the planet wouldn’t have so increased. 

Through all hi.s jamdoring on the infinitesimalizing magni- 
tu<lc‘s of space, I'n»st has kept his gift for song as man his 
hold on the planet: 

It gently threw us a glittering shower down. 

And when we liad taken that into the nx)ts of grain. 

It threw us another and then another still.... 

I’he poet reached something through his questioning that 
resemhios llie vie>vpoinl expressed by Sir Charles Sherring¬ 
ton in "Man on His Nature”: 

One thing we can discern about Nature as a factor in this 
(|ueslion. an element in this situation; at least it is a harmony. 
Now tlial for us the magical has been exorcised from it we 
can feel the vast unbrokeJi harmony it is. Where tragedy and 
where comedy and where both it is at least a harmony all its 
own. That we should have attained that knowledge, that it 
.should be given us to upprehemi that, that we can follow it 
as that, can hear it, trace it, retrace it in part and even fore¬ 
cast it as such, is an inexpressibly estimable good. We are 
privilege{l in this. It is, so far as w'e can detect, uniquely the 
possession of ourselves—it is the human possession . . . The 
mind which l)egan by being one thing has truly—as so often 
in evolution—gone on t<> being another thing. Even should 
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mind in the cataclysm of Nature be doomed to disappear and 
man’s mind with it, man will have had his compensation: to 
have glimpsed a coherent world and himself an item in it. To 
have heard for a moment a harmony wherein lie is a note. 

Frost, with a more acute ear for the odd and humorous noises 
man can make, depicts the situation thus in “Etherealizing”: 

A theory if you hold it hard enough 
And long enough gets rated as a creed: 

Such as that flesh is something we can sloiigli 
So that the mind can be entirely freed. 

Then when the arms and legs have atrophied, 

And brain is all that’s left of mortal stuff, 

We can lie on the beach with the seaweed 
And take our daily tide baths sinofith and rough. 

There once we lay as blobs tif jellyflsh 
At evolution’s opposite extreme. 

But now as blobs of brain we’ll lie and dream, 

With only one vestigial creature wish: 

Oh, may the tide be stam enough at high 
To keep our abstract verse f rom being dry. 

A young American poet who would go farther along the 
road Fnist has taken—^ making poems that ])resent the 
semblance of rea.soning in such a way that “sensation is car¬ 
ried into the midst of the objects of the science”—has no easy 
mad to take. The journey will dematul an education, however 
obtained, bmader than the specialized curricula followed by 
many of ttxlay’s poet-critics. Knowing the musical ])hrases 
of the Proven 9 al poets or the saj'ings of Confucius seems to 
scant the job, estimable as such knowledge is. 

It is in fact easy to miss the evidence of Frost’s deej) in¬ 
terest in the gmwth of human knowle<lge. One poem, “A 
Wish to Comply,” at first appeared remote fmm any such 
interest except for a reference tt» “Millikan’s mote.” Until I 
was remindetl of Fmst’s genius for understatement, it would 
hardly have occurred to me, a amfessed amateur, that what 
he had christened as lackadaisical “motes” were in reality the 
highly energetic cosmic particles. And the poem turns on 
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his skepticism as to what he can see in one of Wilson’s cloud 
chambers—a sort of essay in miniature on Frost’s uncertainty 
principle. 

The last of the star poems in “Steeple Bush” gives us a 
poet looking yet to the stars for guidance; the wisdom is be¬ 
yond tfiat of a younger man who saw in the stars only the 
blind eyes of a Minerva in marble. To his calling up<)n it, the 
star replies only in the terms of man’s knowledge, saying 
“I bum,” but Fmst observes it: 

... steadfast as Keats’ Eremite, 

Not even stooping from its sphere, 

It asks a little of us here. 

It asks of us a certain height. 

So when at times the mob is swayed 
To carry praise or blame too far, 

We may clioose something like a star 
To stay our minds on and l)e staid. 

Tlie growth of Frost’s work tells us that we may yet have 
])(>etry made in the semblance of reast)ning. It tells us liow 
this jjoetry may move at least with some understanding ir» 
realms most poets have deserted. And we may go to Fn>st 
once nxwc to learn “how a j)oem can have wildness and at 
the same time a subieet that shall be fxilfillcd”: 

It sh(uild be of the plea.sure of a poem itself to lull how it 
can. The figure a poem makes. It begins in delight and ends 
in wisdom. The figure is the .same as for love. Nf) one can 
really hold that the ecstasy .should be static and stand still in 
one place. It begins in delight, it inclines to tlic im])ulse, it 
•assumes direction w'ith the first line laid down, it runs a 
course of lucky events, and ends in a clarification of life— 
not necessarily a great clarification, such as sects and cults 
are founded on, but in a momentary stay against confusion. 

So, it seems, has his own work as a poet been begun in delight 
and has grown to wisdom. 



NEW ENGLAND SUITE 

By WELLER EMBLER 


T he time has come (as they always saitl it would) and 
now I am an old man sitting on a bench staring at the 
sea. What is it I remember. I remember that small 
l)oys always want to make things they do not know how to 
make. Once long ago I tried to make a boat. I nailed some 
boards together, lashed a pair f)f new oarlocks to them, and 
<«vered the floor of inj’’ boat with apiece of old car]>ct. I to<)k 
my boat down to the Sound and launched it when the tide 
was high on a bright Augu.st afternoon. It sank into the 
water. My boards and my piece of carpet and the new oar¬ 
locks lay on the sandy bottom of the Injach, lifeless. 

What is it I find in my memory, far back in time—a cellar 
workshop with tools, and lumber, and a bencli made of rough 
planks with a vice chunped on it. And near tlie bench a cabinet 
full of cigar boxes holding treasures—coils of wire, nails and 
screws and nuts and lH)lts of all sizes and descriptions, sur¬ 
prises that set one’s imagination at work—brass chains and 
as.sorted padlocks, broken watches, stubs of ])cncils, old ciga¬ 
rette lighters (with that heavy wilted look of broken ma¬ 
chinery never again to lie put to use), little jiails of pitik and 
blue paper, tiny .screwdrivers with amber handles, thumb 
tacks, electric lamp sockets, paring knives, curious little tin 
cups, corks, and bits of colored Sandwich glass, dozens of 
keys, clammy and inert, yes, and now and then a marble that 
had got picked uji off the floor and put in a Ih>x, and once in 
a while a penny green with cellar dnmjmess. 

There were other tools in this wonderland—braces hang¬ 
ing on hooks, their bits arranged in racks beneath, augers, 
hammers, axes, a crowbar. There was a wheelbarrow^ I recall, 
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and clay flower pots, brick red, green, white. There were 
spades, watering cans, garden shears, scissors, balls of twine, 
loops of clothesline, rows of paint cans with paint in them, 
anti, just over the bench on a window ledge, a pair of new 
oarlocks. I reached up and t<»ok down the new oarlticks, and 
I knew a truth I have seldom knoMTi since. I held the truth in 
my })ar]ds and caressetl it, and I must have known then how 
precious it ^va.s and that I must never wholly lose sight of this 
truth nor its touch, which is .still vivid in the palm of my hand, 
a stigma, if j'oii like, of some immemorial ideal. For the in- 
.stincl to build cranes early and stays late. 

II 

Those boats moving through the slip and into the basni — 
small craft, cr)ckle.she]ls bramcing, rowboats, .sailboats striv¬ 
ing, ])leasure boats, graceful sloops, cabin cruisers, mahogany 
anrl white and self-as.sured, gliding like peace itself up to 
their moorings—are bathed in the bright hard light of a late 
Augist afternram. I am Irmking at them.’ I have never really 
seen them lajfore, hut ik»w I see tliem softly riding the blue 
water. The.se Inrats—their coirws are their colors, aquamarines, 
whites, royal blues, their shajtes are their sha})es, and their 
path i.s ib'Cir path. I think I am l>eginning to see the.se boats, 
their gear and their tackle and their white sails, the lapping 
water of this small cove, the sand below me there on the 
beach, and the Augist sky above me. 1 am not looking at a 
jiicture 1 have made. I see what there is to .see. The boats are 
not mine. I did not make tliein, I do not sail them. Their busi¬ 
ness i.s not mine, their movement, their floating is not mine— 
their tcill is not mine. They do not a.sk me to take an interest 
in them. I do not buy or sell these boats. I am a stranger to 
them, and they are strangers to me. They are nothing to me 
at all. I see that they are infinitely simple, and so is the bench 
I am sitting on, and so indeed am I. There is only simplicity 
and aloneness there where the boats are gliding and here 
where I am sitting. My spirit leaps these distances. Light 
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iloods and space expands until the scene is a place of being, 
of unimaginable clarity. There is the sea wall of coarse- 
textured stones in hues of a reality I have never seen before, 
mica-shining yellows, rusty pinks, creamy pinks, soft greys, 
green-tinctured bro\vns, creamy yellow browns, a reality of 
sea wall by me here, now, a rough-hewn reality, strong and 
warm in the August sun, a hard crystal brilliance of sea wall 
clear in the light before me. 

Ill 

Here I am an old man (I am retired now) sitting on a 
bench looking at the sea. But once long ago 1 walked often in 
the city square, and I remember how living in a great city is 
like living in the center of a miracle. The form which the city 
takes, its buildings, its parks and avenues—all are miraculous 
and as mysterious as the sea itself. Now I know there is an 
agony which nourishes this miracle, the agony of struggle 
against all the wild forces of unreast>n. For to each man by 
himself the world is mad, and for him faith alone redeems the 
world, faith that All May Yet Be Well. 

Survey the Avorld fn)m the eminence of Reason, and the 
w{)rl(l is emptied of all meaning and all signs. See the world 
as suffering and struggle, as lust, as unreason, and new signs 
everywhere present themselves. 

What was it I asked myself as I walketl in the city square. 
I said. How dt) I know what this square was yesterday, or 
what it wUl be tomorrow? All this crude human energy of the 
city will strive and struggle toward change, not with reastm, 
but driven by suffering and lust—the lust for power, the lust 
for money, for fame, for immortality, and the suffering of 
humiliation, of privation, of weakness, and of death. This 
•square is the form which our common faith has taken at the 
moment, a faith that the square is a good thing, tliat it is good 
for us, a faith that it was good to build, not that it was reason¬ 
able to build. W^e know only that it is the articulation of an 
urge, of a moment of emotion, of some appetite or longing. 
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some human desire, becoming reasonable only in the thing 
itself. The ancient Greeks enacted order out of feeling; and 
their cruelty, their fear, and their agony became temples. In 
the modem world we impose the order of street lamps, and 
sewers, and public avenues, and skyscrapers upon the miilti- 
f(jrm pa.ssion.s of a great city, working often in ignorance, 
striving against the madness, sick with Hope—that All May 
Yet Be Well. 

Once years ago in the siiimiier an artist friend invited me 
to come to his atelier to see his work. It was but a turn from 
the square down a side street to the decrepit sotit-begrimed 
()ld building where he had hi.s studio. I like i)ainting studios. 
In these ])laces lovelj'^ designs are created all day long, as a 
bird might sing in a cage, or as a fern might unfurl in a 
swamp on a warm siiring afternoon. Here beauty is being 
made corilinuouslj'. At the time 1 speak of I found my friend 
working on a copjjer i)late, engraving a highly ornate and 
.syjnlKilic Pegasus. He had already spent several weeks on 
lliis I’egasus, .several weeks of in.spired labor, being busy, 
you might say, making a jneture of stunething. Is it not extra¬ 
ordinary, this loving care, this bending for hours over a cop¬ 
per plate, this .skill lavi.shed on metal all to the end of a sheet 
of ])iipcr with a picture on it to look at? Couhl any part of 
this toil, this manufacturing, this fixing one’s eyes on a copper 
jdatc all the long hot Augu-st day be called “rea.sonable”? It 
is des]ieration, madness, this making of pictures that can be 
looked at, this dithyrambic cutting of swirls and circles and 
lines all the livelong day, talking to one’s self, carrying on a 
(M^nversation with one’s imagination. AVhy does one do these 
things if it is not f<ir faith in them? All doing is faith, that the 
making will achieve to a .sign, like the square, the arch in the 
square, the street lamp.s, the avenues, the buildings of the uni¬ 
versity—all are temples that give humanity hope, status 
and rank in the universe, faith that humanity is something, 
anythijig, and tlmt somewhere there is a Yes to building and 
to lieing. Work itself is really only waiting, waiting in the 
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world with uneasy patience for something to become a sign, 
waiting for something to become itself. What we make is 
motivated by fear, by greed, by inexplicable emotions, but its 
hcing is faith, faith that All May Yet Be Weill 

And there is something else I remember. What is it. I re¬ 
member that in the evening as I walked in the neighborhocxl 
of the square, I found a cellar caf6, and I went down into the 
cave where the lesbians were dancing together and making 
love, surrounded by the fetid odors of the saloon and the 
coarse blare of the juke box. The bartender was a woman 
wearing a crimson necktie on a white shirt. Her thick blonde 
hair v’as close-cropped and looked like a wig fitted tightly to 
the lean hea<l, a setting for features at once ascetic and dia¬ 
bolically sensual. This was a den of unreason, of bacchanalian 
madness. Yet even this cellar bar seemed to me a structure of 
faith, a shelter made out of suffering and madness, a cave 
ma<le over to the glory of something better and beyond the 
misery of the human condition. In this .swamp something was 
grf)wing, .some tiny hloom of faith that cried Yes, All, Yes, 
All May Yet Be Well. 

The evening is the best time to walk in the city. The dark¬ 
ness is gentle. Things, objects, liecorne familiar and friendly. 
And there is something especially inviting about a soft rain. 
Cubes of warm light from shop windows make patent leather 
out of wet city pavements. The reds and yellows and purples 
and the shadows dance and nod together sweetly. An old 
teacher of mine used to say that men love darkness to cover 
their evil deeds; but when night surrounded me in the square, 
I was confident that all might yet be well, and I felt the 
enormous possibilities of peace, and I dreamed of a humanity 
kindly and warm and altogether well-disposed. I dreamed 
then as I dream now the endless dream of the dispossessed, 
the forlorn, the anguished, the mad, the dream that All May 
Yet Be Well. We must be patient. 
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IV 

Tlie trees are heavy with August heat, but September is in 
them. N«w is the last intensity of summer skies. What are we 
waiting for ? We are always waiting for something to happen. 
Waiting for summer to become autunm? waiting for the 
]>roniise(l relief? waiting for the great Yes? What is time? 
Time is the garden of illusion I i)lant Hope in, I decorate my 
tree with little silver spangles that turn with every breeze and 
.shine sometimes in the sun. Like a greedy latl, I climb the 
spreading branches, looking upw'ard to tlie next accomplish¬ 
ment. But there are ik> arrivals. There are only departures. 
My life was full blown to begin with. I had everything the 
<lay' 1 was iKirn, or so it seems now, now that I am an old man 
sitting on a iKjncli looking at the sea. My living has been a 
going back, down the tree of Hope to the n)ot of existence. 
We tio not arrive at tlie end. We arrive at the beginning. Our 
little history is contained in us before we start, and though 
we think to climb, we only descend. What are we working 
and wailing for—the great Now? the immutable Now? 

V 

Tlie years have passed since 1 walked in the city square, 
thinking on my cousin’s death. Were not all the gifts of 
beauty and wistlom poured at his feet, was it not forecast that 
he .shouhl glow with the light of beauty and wisdom wherever 
lie went? Yet he ha<I been hurt and w'ltsted. Was it not that 
very morning by his own hand he had opened the dotir to his 
ghost? 1 do not knoiv why he should have been chosen for the 
sacrifice. 

The city grew high around me. 1 sat by the fountain and 
IcKiked north along the square. It was in the month of August 
years ago, and the air hung warm and soft over the piazza 
and gave a sense of nearness to the objects around me. In my 
vision 1 remade the world, refreshing it with my sight, with 
my liKiking at things clearly as though I had never seen them 
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before. This was an act of knowing by which I could redeem, 
if ever so little, the sacrifice. I sat on the cement bench with 
the hard rough gravel seat. Near me, pigeons were resting in 
the grass, their amber eyes gazing at me. And I rubbed the 
sweaty palms of my hands on the edges of the gravel of the 
cement bench. Near me the terraced fountain rose five tiers 
imtil it held a leaf-like basin at the top and a statue of a 
nymph bathing. Immense Venetian lamps hung from chains 
over entrances to slender skyscrapers; castiron street lamps, 
windowed, with spearlike tops stood immobile in space; and 
clusters of white globes flowered on bnjnze pedestals at the 
entrance to the hotel. I looked up at the walls of brick sur¬ 
rounding me, and at the concrete blocks in the stn)ng build¬ 
ings, and at the million-windowed walls of brick and stone. 
And I saw an expanse of blue sky smiling over the peaks and 
crags of the city. Near me were airbings of granite, and 
low m-shaped twisted iron fences around the grass, and little 
cobblestones forming walks around the piazza, and blue flag¬ 
stones on the floor in the center of the piazza. (ITie sounds 
of the city fell away, the movement of the city stopped slowly, 
and I knew only the low iron fence, and the cobblestones, and 
the flagstones, and the sunlight, and the rough cement bench, 
and the amber eye of the pigeon watching languidly.) 

In this strange and lonely way I remembered my friend, 
my cousin, and lamented his untimely death. 

VI 

The tender light of late summer gives gentle shapes to ob¬ 
jects harsh in another sun. There is a languor in our August 
.hat invites rest and daydreams. But mostly for me there is 
nemory—some memory that follows like the faint image of 
1 face lost in time, and out of this memory is begotten a child- 
ike faith that some message lingers in the silent air, a word I 
almost catch, but not quite. 

Years ago when I walked in the city park in the evening, 
t seemed to me that if I listened hard enough, the world 
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would give up its secret, the very atmosphere and all the 
shapes and forms of trees and stars and shadows and the 
moon would say it, say whatever it is they have to say, not 
with sudden illumination, but in the gentle voice of the world 
breathing— Thin w the tvorld. 

But I recall that the emotion was short-lived, and curi- 
tmsly, when it had passed, my inward eye was fixed by a 
scene which iny memory could not account for but which was 
singularly vivid nonetheless. Let me summon tlie dream now. 
The picture was of country places. Yes, the scene is evening, 
and I pass tlirough green shutters that open on brick walks 
strewn with the brittle leaves of autumn elms. A shallow pool 
with green lily pads ornaments a moonwashed terrace, and 
in the distance rows of cedars thick and hedge-like throw 
tiark shadows to the wood beyond and make the night a 
mystery. In the foreground a weeping beech looks like the 
Witch of Endor, sighing in the stillness and in love with the 
moonlight. Not fur away there is a high brick wall, all white¬ 
washed and gleaming in the mystic light, curving round with 
its back to the north wind.s, broken at the top with a niche of 
Avrf>ught-iron grill work. And below in the wall a postern 
gale goes secretly upon a strange old world of oaks and 
ni(«.s and curling ivj'. A row of dogwood trees stretches be¬ 
yond the wall, intrepid little dancers, russet-red, detached 
and knowing. As I follow their line alt)ng the southern slope, 
1 see a va]>or rising from the ground, a mist exhaled from the 
damp earth. And I see quiet orchards gliding along the in¬ 
cline with measured freedom, moving down to the sea and the 
ex])anse of beach where inunense waves break in antique 
grandeur. The vision is full of endless being. This is the 
country of the dead, I think. 

What impossible high romance had I expected? What for- 
g(itten face had I thought to find in this enchanted spot, what 
ideal impossible love—.some pale Iseult of the past gazing at 
the sea? Whatever it is, it is not here. Around me huddled in 
feverish profusion against the naked windows of the ruinetl 
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house are the last panic-stricken lonely lovely pink blooms of 
polyantlius roses, pale with death—and no human figure is 
anywhere to be seen. 

—then on the shore 

Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 
Till love and fame to nothingness do sink. 

VII 

I have seen the silver bayberries and the little purple beach 
plums. I have gathered blueberries and held them in my 
hand, and crushed them in my mouth. By the waters of small 
})onds I have picked wild cranberries, idly, in the month of 
August, and kujked at them in my hand, and seen their yellow 
with splashes of red. I have run my fingers through the 
Switch br<K)m on the sand dunes. And I have seen birds dip 
into the purple thistle to taste the nectar. It has lieen good to 
watch the leaves of the white poplar, little flags of silver wav¬ 
ing. I have looked into the throat of the tiger lily and touched 
the brown anthers, marvelously wrought, balanced on their 
filaments with the craft of angels. I have taken the waxen 
pond lily from its drenched green patl, loveliest, most serene 
of flowers. The shaggy cedars have lent enclmntment to the 
view, medicinal they seem, aromatic even to the sight. And I 
have watched the boisterous trumpet vine nudge old bams 
and latticed doorways. I have gathered Queen Anne’s lace 
and the black-eyetl Susans from the fields. The red berries of 
the mountain ash—shall I ever see enough of them really? 
But the rose—rugosa n»se—^near me in the sand by the rocks, 
rugosa rose at dcMirways and in hedges—now in August, the 
petals gone, wild and roughcast foliage, I see your red hips, 
I see them this time. 

But when at last we have learned attention, when at last 
we begin to see elearly, God draws the veil, and the Tetl hips 
of the rose are lost in the fierce foliage, the foliage is lost in 
the stretch of sand, the sand at the water’s edge, the water at 
the vast blue August sky. 
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VIII 

I am but a dry leaf scratching along the roadt an empty 
shell, a frail brown reed nodding by August waters. I drink 
only from the well of bitterness, it seems, and there is no 
health in me. We forge the days like links in a chain, and 
summer l»ecomes autumn, autumn winter. Just-when we have 
settled sometliing once and for all, have entered the church 
to pray and t<) make a resolution for the soul’s quiet, we have 
hut to come forth into the light of common day to find that 
destiny has made other plans for us. Shall we live only from 
day to day, as in the years of great wars? One does what one 
has to do, perfonns the abortion, leaves unfulfilled the 
promises, adds each to each the cruel links in the chain, and 
rises to make another day vanish into the ragtag and bobtail 
r)f the past. I wish I had made something beautiful, had made 
something that would meet the test of time-—no, not that, 
something, rather, which would meet the test of reality, of 
thereness, something finished, sometliing done and com¬ 
pleted, blessed forever with its ownness. 

Idsleu— what was it that called out to me as I walked in 
country places so long ago? I felt a presence then. AVhere? 
Somewhere along a country lane. I see an old-world wall of 
rough-hewn stone. Long shadows fall athwart the lane, and 
the afternoon sun flickers on the wall pensively, playing 
gently with it. The air sparkles, and I can smell the autumn, 
fresh and clean, smell wood smoke in the air and apples 
(were they Pound Sweets?), lazy odors in the air. And there 
is soft music, rippling a little, sometimes plangent. Now and 
then I hear shy sounds, like the leaves of aspens falling. Be- 
j'^ond the wall are fields and rolling hills, and orchards, and 
meadows, and pasture land. The elms by the roadside are 
turning yellow-brown, waiting, as they have ever waited, 
with angelic patience, dreaming perhaps of the past. How 
quiet it is. Ages of quiet days sit here motionless by the wall. 
The centuries themselves are resting in the sweet air here. 
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The woodbine is turning crimson by the wall. Yes, this is 
where I hear the voice, here where the leaves cling crimson on 
the wall. One could stay forever in this enchanted spot, wait¬ 
ing patiently with the centimes. The wild aster is happy 
here, and the goldenrod nods lazily. Touch the wall. Come 
close and see the tufts of dark green moss. I know this wall. 

I have known it a long time. What is it that calls out me? 
What Ariel has bewitched me? What is the cry?. . . 

There is a spring of clear toater nearbp where I am kneel¬ 
ing now and taking the clear cool water in mg hands and look¬ 
ing at it. The spring runs in a little rill by the wall, and I see 
what the water is, and I take it to my lips and I know a bless¬ 
ing I have never known before or since. Now I know who is 
calUng me. Unmistakably I know the voice. “I am your soul. 
I am your immortal soul. Peace, rest, pence. Drink this, and 
remember me.*’ All time and place are here. 7%is, forex^cr, in 
a country lane, by an old wall, near a spring of clear water — 
this is where my soul Uves. 

And now still I hear the faint cry far away. I am an old 
man sitting on a bench looking at the sea. hut still I hear the 
faint cry of one abandoned, vanishing, liecoming a ripple of 
clear spring water, the cry of an old longing forsaken for an 
old illusion. But could I have asked for more? Was there ever 
more to be had than the spring water in my hand and the 
knowing, then, the immortal love? 

IX 

The trees are heavy with August heat. September is in 
them. Now is the last intensity of summer skies. Wliat are 
we waiting for? For something to happen? For the warning? 
For love to come again ? 

As I walked along the beach I met a boy and girl. And the 
girl saw a dead mackerel on the beach, and she said to her 
companion, “Look, John.” And she dug a trench with her 
bare toes, and nudged the mackerel into it and covered the 
fish with sand, and then she picked up a stick of driftwood 
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and stuck it gaily in the sand at the head of the grave. The 
boy watched in silence, and when the girl had finished her 
lament, she walked away along the beach swinging a pair of 
new oarlocks hanging from a string in her hand. 

X 

Stay! Half a moment, old Prosper, before you draw the 
veil. I think I see the .splendor now, insubstantial though it 
may l>e. Up out of the cave at la.st, or is it down, down tho.se 
hundred o<ld feet out from among the dense blinding leaves 
of that majestic beech, the world, down to the great old bony 
fingers clutching the earth w'ith the firm grip of knowledge. 
Now I see the splendor of the copper-colored leaves, how 
gorgeous tlie sight when they are ruffled in the wind. Let me 
linger. This is tndy the world, and all may yet truly be well. 
There were, for example, those distant friends who had leapt 
with daring out of the fixed branches, friends who spoke my 
language and urged me also to plunge the length of that 
gorgeous old beech, one hundred years old or more, with the 
tondj-gray trunk, friemls unmanacled of stale custom, who 
rejuvenated the world with their fertile brains, built new 
images and visioris in the power of their knowledge, watched 
fn»m a distance tlie dance of silliness, the flopping puppets 
pulletl by the strings of fame or power or greed, corrupt 
ridieidous blind monsters of the world hidden in the purple- 
green leaves. 

They were gtaal companions to go by our side, those dis¬ 
tant friends. They had heard the music and seen the design. 
They had reachefl out with a touch full of grace to bring this 
world to life. Tliey had felt the stigma. Mere builders of 
strong sea walls, makers of Ijeautiful signs—no strangers 
they in the world, hosts, rather, spreading the banquet of 
visions. 

The hostility falls away, the hypocrisy, the madness. My 
spirit leaps out from under the branches of the world and 
across the sea of time. There was Emerson, who calmed the 
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rage and weeping of our dreams; Thoreau, who saw the 
world rich and plain and built the fair garden of truth; 
Hawthorne, who made the unreal real in legends; Melville, 
like old Noah, who called all things one by one and named 
them; Poe, on the hither side, shaping the beautiful impossi¬ 
ble romance in the country of the dead; Emily, alone, but no 
stranger, who gave the robins title and love a granite place; 
Whitman, there where the sea-winds blow and the lilacs are, 
who gave honor to all the furniture of the M'orld; and Fn)st, 
for whom anything more than the truth of these oh jects was 
too weak, who made real the pebble in the well. 

I, too, am a maker, building the world around me, hanging 
pictures everywhere in the August twilight. What is it I re¬ 
member. I remember the red and yellow .Japanese lanterns 
strung around the garden to celebrate the gala birtliday. I 
remember the children naming the flowers—carnation, rose, 

lily, rose . . . lemon lily, China ro.se, garden i)ink-I hope 

all Avill be well. We must be patient. 



m THE BRIAR PATCH 

By GEORGE GARRETT 


M other told Velma not to take us to the park 
any more, but she would do it anyway. 

“It’s too hot for them to walk that fax,” Mother 
said, “and 1 want you to let them play around here,” 

“They likes to go,” Velma said. 

“I know that you like to go there and see your friends,” 
Mother said, “but I don't want them to walk all that way in 
this hot weather.” 

“We just go along slow and takes our time,” Velma said. 
“I don’t want them to go to the park.” 

“Yessum.” 

But sure enough she’d do it anyway. Just as soon as 
^Mother got in the car, all dressed up to go somewhere, and 
smiled and waved at us with her gloves on, Velma would be 
planning to take us to the park. We all knew why she liked 
to go there and we didn’t especially mind. Velma wanted to 
see Eeroy. He wouldn’t come to the house. He would wait 
for her in the park. 

We’d go up the boulevard and we did take our time. That 
was because of little .Tohnny. He had to stop and look at 
everything even if he’d seen it a hundred times before. We 
had to walk rm a certain side of the street to suit him. We’d 
go up one side and come back the other and if Velma forgot 
and kx>k us on the wnmg side little Johnny would start cry¬ 
ing and kicking. He’s only two. Mary, she’s five now and 
riglit in the middle, she liked to go because they had swings 
and see-saws there, and besides Velma would get her dressed 
up like she was going to somebody’s birthday or to Sunday 
School. Velma would fix her hair and put a little of her own 
perfume on Mary so she’d smell sweet to herself. All the 
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other colored maids would say how pretty Mary looked to¬ 
day, and Mary liked that and so did Velma. The reason I 
went along was because Velma told me Eeroy was a soldier. 

The first time we ever saw Leroy, Velma walked all around 
the park with us, speaking to the other maids, laugliing and 
joking with the young ones like herself and being sort of 
quiet and well-behaved in front of the older ones. We did 
that too. When Velma was talking to the young ones we’d 
play around, chasing each other and splashing water in the 
fountain. But when Velma was talking to the older ones we’d 
be very polite. We’d hold hands and stand together like we 
were having our picture taken. We did that to make Velma 
feel better and so that she didn’t have to worry about us. Tlie 
first time we saw Leroy I knew that’s what Velma had come 
to the park for, but Velma walked us all around the park 
before she would notice him. He was lying on a green bench 
in the shade with a newspaper over his face. Finally we 
stopped where he was and Velma pretended to be surprised 
to see him there. You’d be surprised how much pretending 
goes on. 

“Why Leroy, what on earth brings you to the park?” 

“I was just about to give up,” he said. “I thought maybe 
you decided not to come.” 

He was a great big colored man, alx»ut twice as big as my 
father, and he had a long sad face like a cocker spaniel. 

“Did you have to wait a long time?” Vehna said. You could 
tell from the way that she asked it that she knew hc’tl l>ecn 
waiting a long time. 

“As I recollect,” he said, “you said something about two- 
thirty.” 

He looked close at his wrist watch. It was n w<uulerful big 
watch with a wide gold band. 

“It’s now close to four o’clock,” he said. 

"DMflsaytwo-thirty?” 

Velma started to laugh and so did Leroy for no reason at 
all and then he kissed her right in front of us. 
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“If he’s a soldier, where’s Iiis uniform?” I asked Velma. 

“Who said I was a soldier?” he asked. He sounded mad. 

“Velma, you told me he was a soldier. He don’t look like 
one to me.” 

“This here is Henry,” Velma said, pointing to me. “He so 
smart. He notices everything. Henry likes soldiers a lot.” 

Leroy smiled all of a sudden and he shook hands with me. 

“Well, Henry,” he said, “I’m sure enough a soldier.” 

“But where’s your uniform?” 

Then he and Velma together explained to me that soldiers 
dress just like anyljody else most of the time except when 
they’re on the hattlefield <ir in a jjarade. They sat down on 
the bench together while Mar\' had a swing and little Johnny 
played in the dirt, I stayed <juiet and just looked because I 
liad never seen a soldier up close before. My dad tiaed to be a 
soldier in the war and Mother keeps a picture of him in his 
uniform on the bureau, but he explaine<l to me that he wasn’t 
the kind of .soldier who .shoots at people. He has an Army 
pistol anjnvay. It hangs by a strap from the head of his bed 
and we can’t play with it. He keeps it in case somelxidy comes 
in the house at night because Mother is afraid of that. I 
found out that I.rerov had shot plenty c)f people. He told me 
so him.self. 

I ctmld see right away that l^eroy was Velma’s boy friend, 
and I went and told Mary about it and tohl her to keep quiet 
almut it. But she would ask her if what I said was right. 
Velma said yes, it was true, but it was a big secret and that 
we must help her keep it. We thought alxiut it and Velma 
bought us all ice-cream cones at the drugstore so we said we 
woidd. Natirrally little Johnny M'as too young and too dumb 
to know what we were talking about. But Velma l)ought him 
an ice-cream cone too. Just in case. 

I don’t know whether Mother knew about Leroy or not. I 
think she knew we were going to the park though because she 
would alwaj^s remember to tell Velma not to take us there 
and once in a while she would ask me what we’d been doing 
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all afternoon. I d say we’d been playing and she’d say where. 
I hated to tell her a lie but I knew it would get Velma in 
trouble if I told her the truth. I didn’t want to get Velma in 
trouble. I was on Velma’s side. 

Mother never did like Velma much. Velma came to work 
for us after Lizzie got too old to ride the bus and climb the 
stairs any more. Lizzie was nice and I liked her but she was 
different from Velma. ^^Tien I^izzie got through cleaning up 
the house she would gti sit at the kitchen table and read out of 
her Bible. She had a big reading glass and she couldn’t read 
as well as I can. Sometimes she would have to get me to read 
to her and I was only in the .second grade. Velma could read 
anything. She had lipstick on and she smoked cigarettes. She 
could work twice as fast as Lizzie and if nolnxly was around 
.she’d go sit in the living room and smoke and drink coffee and 
read the paper or a magazine. She played the radio and she 
talked on the telephone. She was pretty and nice to us but she 
had her own way of doing things and IVIother didn’t like her. 
Right after Velma came to work for us Mother argtied with 
Daddy about the cigarettes. I knew she didn’t care akmt the 
cigarettes. She smokes herself sometimes. But she didn’t like 
Velma and she knew Daddy didn’t smoke. 

“I can’t see any harm in the girl having a smoke now and 
then if she wants one,” he .said, “as long as .she does her work 
and doesn’t burn the house down.” 

“Oh John,” Mother said, “don’t talk like that. She just 
wight set the house on fire. You know how niggers are—so 
careless.” 

“Now, don’t get excited,” he said. 

“No, I won’t get excited. What difference does it make if 
I come home sometime and find the house in ruins anti the 
children burned to a crisp?” 

“Now, Lucille,” he said, “be reasonable.” 

“That’s it,” Mother said, “be reasonable, be calm, don’t 
ever get excited about anything! You just don’t understand. 
You don’t understand at all.” 
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She looked like she might statt to cry any minute so he 
went over and patted her. 

“I understand,” he said. “But let’s give the girl a chance. 
She’s new and she deserves a fair chance.” 

That’s the way Mother and Daddy are. She has to get all 
upset and then he pays attention to her. Once I even saw her 
slap him in the face when they didn’t know I was looking at 
them. They always make up though. 

I wanted to get in good with Velma because she was new 
so I told her about the cigarettes. After that she would always 
empty the ashtrays and wash them before Mother got home. 
And she wouldn’t smoke at all if Mother was in the house. I 
heard Mother telling one of her friends she didn’t know how 
long she was going to keep Velma. She said Velma was one 
of the new kind of maids—so uppity. I went and told Velma 
that too and Velma just laughed. I felt pretty bad about 
telling on Mother. I only did it to get in good with Velma. 

Velma and Leroy liked each other a lot, you could tell. We 
used to go to the park every day that summer to see Leroy. 
I liked him too. He told me all about the Army and alxiut 
war. He .showed me a scar he had on his leg that he got in the 
war and he told me he had some others too but they had all 
healed up. He promised he would wear his uniform for me 
sometime but he never did. Sometimes be would bring his 
guitar along and play songs. He really could play the guitar. 
I liked the sound of it. You could make it sound sad or happy 
or mad or anything else you wanted if you only knew how to 
play on it like Ijeroy. 

One time he brought a friend with him. His friend was fat 
and yellow-colored. He looked like a sleepy bullfrog. They 
hofl a bottle of whiskey and they were drinking out of it. This 
made Velma mad. She didn’t say anything and she kept on 
smiling but I could feel that it made her mad at Leroy and 
she didn’t like his friend. Leroy said he was going to come to 
our house and pick her up after work. He said he was tired of 
waiting on the bus every night. Velma told him not to. 
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“Why not?” he asked. 

“Mister Duncan, he’s a lawyer.” 

“What do I care about Mister Duncan? He ain’t got noth¬ 
ing to do with me. I’ll come right to the front door if I feel 
like it.” 

Leroy could get mad sometimes. I don’t think he wanted 
Velma to work for us. He told her he’d be glad when she 
didn’t have to do housework any more. She laughed at him 
and said if she counted on him she’d have to work the rest of 
her life. He was so laay and good for nothing, Velma said. 

“Just make sure you don’t come around the Duncans’ front 
dmir to pick me up, that’s all,” she said. “Because if you do, 
I don’t know you. I’m going to walk right past you.” 

“I bet you would,” he said and his friend laughed. 

“Leroy, he’s just liable to have you slapped in the jail 
house.” 

“Huh! I’d like to see the day.” 

“Well, the day won’t be long if you keep the kind of com¬ 
pany you do, if you know what I mean.” 

Leroy and his friend laughed and we went home. Just the 
same Leroy didn’t <xwne around to pick up Velma. I liked 
I icroy all right but I was glad Daddy could have him slapped 
in jail if he wanted to. It made me feel better about Daddy. 
One time I asked Velma if Daddy could have her slapped in 
jail, too. 

“Now what would he want to do that for, Henry?” She 
laughed. 

“I mean if he wanted to, could he?” 

“^Vell, I guess he could,” she said. “Your Daddy’s a 
lawyer and I guess he could.” 

I wanted to ask him about it but I was afraid he’d find out 
about us going to the park if I did. He can find out almost 
any secret if he tries. 

Just at the end of the siunmer Leroy and Velma had a fight. 
We stopped going to the park for about a week and I kept 
asking her when we were going to see Leroy again. She said 
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she didn't knoAV. Then one day we went. He was there all 
ri#^;ht sitting on a bench but Velma told us please not to pay 
liny attention to him. We walked right past the bench he was 
silting on. He jumped up and grabbed Velma. 

“Where do you think you’re going?” he said. 

“I can’t see that it’s anybtxly’s business but mine,” she 
said. 

“Oh you can’t? You think you’re so smart.” 

“I’m smart enough to know my friends when I see them.” 

“You’re too smart for your own good.” 

“Take your hands off me, Leroy, before I call a police¬ 
man.” 

“You do call a policeman,” he said, “and it’ll be the last 
thing you ever do.” 

“t)h you’re a big tough guy, a big bail man, I know a thing 
or tAvo.” 

“Well, you better keep AAdiat you know to yourself.” 

“I will if it suits me.” 

He started to call her names. She told him to hush his 
mouth in front of the children. He said they weren’t his chil¬ 
dren. I’liat made Velma start to er>\ He told her to please 
stop crying before somebody suaa' her. 

“'riuit’s all you care about,” she said. “You don’t care 
about the cmise of it. All you AA^ant to do is to keep out of 
trouble.” 

She said she hoped he ended up in jail. He said if he did 
he AA’ould .sure know aa'Iio to thank for it. She said he’d better 
l>e careful. Then Leroy slapped her face hard. He said he 
Avould make her aAvfuI sorry if she did anything about it and 
then he AA'alked aivay out of the park and up tlie street with¬ 
out cA’en looking back. 

Ellery body Avas crying except me. Velma was crying and 
Alary A\'as crying and that made little Johnny cry too. We 
started home on the wrong side and then he really started to 
cry. 

“What’s the matter Avith you, little boy?” Velma said. 
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“Stop crying, Johnny. Please stop crying. Velma’s going to 
buy you an ice-cream cone.” 

“We’re walking home the wrong way,” I said. 

“Oh,” Velma said, “I forgot all about that.” 

So we crossed over and ever 3 d:hing was all right. I didn’t 
say anything for a while. I wanted to wait until everybody 
liad finished crj^ing. When they did I asked Velma what 
Ijeroy didn’t want her to tell. 

“Never mind about that,” she said. 

“Well, are you going to tell?” 

“I don’t know what to do,” she said. “I just don’t know.” 

That night Mother and Daddy went to the picture show. 
Velma put little Johnny to bed right after his supper and a 
little later she put Mary to bed t<x). I was playing with my 
soldiers in my n)oin but she wanted me to come play in the 
living room. 

“Why?” 

“I want to sit in there by the radio.” 

“Well, you go listen to the radio and I’ll play in here.” 

“No,” .she said. “You can bring the soldiers to the living 
room.” 

So I took tliein in there and spread them out on the rug 
'vbile she sat in a chair by the radio and smoked. Every once 
in a while she would get up and make sure the doors were all 
locked. It was getting late and I was getting sleepy. After a 
while the doorbell started ringing. 

“Who is it? Who’s there?” she called. 

’lliere wasn’t any answer. She got up from the chair and 
cocked her head to listen. She looked scared. 

“AVhat’s the matter with you, Velma?” 

It made me feel scared too. She just stood there listening. 
After a minute the doorbell started ringing again and it kept 
on ringing. She took me by the hand. 

“Come on, Henry,” she said. “Let’s us go answer the 
<loor.” 

She held on to me tight. 
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“Is it Leroy?” I asked. 

“No. He wouldn’t dare come right to the front door and 
ring the bell. It must be somebody else.” 

She opened the door a little bit to look out. It toag Leroy 
and he pushed in the door. He was dirty and sweaty and 
panting. 

“Get out of this house,” she said. “Can’t you see I’ve got 
this child here with me?” 

“You knew it all the time,” he said. “When 5 'ou came to 
tlie park this afternoon you already had done called the 
police.” 

“Never mind about that,” Velma said. “Y(>u better get out 

here quick before Mister Duncan comes in. He going to 
lie here at\y minute and if he catch you in the house he’s going 
to kill you.” 

“He’s sure going to be surprised at what he finds when he 
gets htime,” Ijcroy said. 

She turned me loose and tried to run for the kitchen. He 
caught her and hit her with his fist and then they started 
figliting. She was yelling and fighting back and crying all at 
the .same time- They fought in the living room and knocked 
over the radio. Ijcroy was stepping all over my soldiers on 
tlie I’lig but I was so excited I didn’t even think of crying. 
\’'elma starlet! having a no.sebleed and she fell domi but he 
kept on hitting her and kicking at her. She just n)lled up in 
a ball on the floor. About that time Daddy came running in 
the front (Itnir. He still had the car keys in his hand when he 
came niiining in the living room. 

“WHiat the hell is going on?” he .said. 

licniy turned around quick and hit Daddy and started 
running for the back of the house. Daddy ran up the stairs 
anti got his Army pistol. I heard him .shooting it off the up¬ 
stairs back porch. Then he came down with the gun in his 
hand. He told Velma to go in the back bathroom and get 
cleaned up. He told me to get to bed, but I hid in the hall 
up.stairs where I could hear what was going on. He called the 
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police. He was talking on the phone when Mother came in. 
She took one look and started crying right away. 

“I told you something like this would happen,” she said. 

“Never mind what you told me,” he said. “Go upstairs and 
see if the children are all right.” 

“You don’t have to wave that pistol at me,” she said. 

By the time she got upstairs I was in my bed with my eyes 
closed. She looked around in all tlie bedrooms and saw that 
everything was all right. Mary and little Johnny had slept 
right through all of it. Then she went in the bathroom and left 
the door open. I could see her putting some lipstick on and 
powdering her face. She went downstairs again and I slipped 
back into the hall. 

“This nigger got her pregnant,” Daddy said to her, “and 
he wouldn’t marry her. He’s AWOL from the Army so she 
told the police where he was living.” 

“I told you that girl was no good,” Mother said. “He could 
have killed you. She brought nothing but trouble.” 

“Well,” he said, “I promise you, you won’t have to worry 
about it any more.” 

He went in the kitchen and got them both a drink and they 
sat down in the living room. I could hear Velma crying in the 
kitchen. After a little while a police car came and they had 
Ijcroy, They brought him to the front door and I leaned over 
the banister to watch. He looked funny under the porch 
light. I could see he was scared but he was acting scareder 
than he really was and he was bent over trying to look small. 

“Is this the nigger?” one of the policemen asked. 

“It sure looks like it,” Daddy said. “But they all look 
alike.” 

“Go get Velma,” he told Mother. 

Velma was crying and hiding her face. She didn’t want to 
look at Leroy but they made her and she said yes, it was him. 
My Dad stood right in front of him for a minute looking at 
him. They looked about the same size because Daddy was 
standing up straight trying to look tall and Leroy was trjdng 
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to look small. Then Daddy hit him in the face with the pistol, 
l^eroy started crying and moaning and saying he didn’t mean 
to do it and he was sorry. He said they could do what they 
wanted with him but please don’t give him back to the Army. 
The policeman had a hold of him and all of a sudden it re¬ 
minded me of the story Lizsde used to tell me about Br’er 
Rabbit and the Tarbaby. I liked that story mid I thought the 
rabbit was awful smart to pretend he didn’t want to get 
thrown in the briar patch. The policemen laughed and one 
of them said that’s exactly what was going to happen to 
Leroy. The}'^ were so dumb. I don’t see how they couldn’t 
catch on that he was pretending. 

Daddy told the policemen to take Leroy away from the 
house. Velma started crying louder. She yelled at Leroy that 
she was sorry she ha<l gtit him into all this. Daddy told her she 
might as well get her pocketbook and go on home. He told 
her not to come back. He gave her some money but he didn’t 
even count it. He just handed it to her. I ran up to the front 
bedroom window to wave back at her if she waved to me. 
But she didn’t look back. She just walked out on the sidewalk 
hanging her head and looking all loose-jointed like a doll. 
She l(K>ked sad un<ler the streetlight waiting for the bus to 
w>me. 

I sneaked back in my iwira and listened. Mother and 
Dttfldy come up the stairs together. Mother was laughing, 

“You surprised me, John.” 

“Don’t play with that,” he said. “It’s loaded.” 

“I didn’t know you had it in you.” 

‘“I’liere’s lots of things you don’t know,” he said. “Here, 
give me the pistol.” 

He sounded tired. She laughed and whispered something I 
couldn’t hear to him. Then she went in the bathroom and I 
could hear her brushing her teeth. Daddy was outside my 
door for a minute. I could hear him breathing hard the way 
Lizzie used to after she cb'mbed the stairs. Then he come in 
my room and looked down at me without turning the li^t 
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on. I kept my face next to the pillow so I could look at him 
with one eye without his knowing that I was awake. He had 
the pistol in his hand but he was holding on to it loose. I 
thought he was going to drop it on the floor. He looked tired 
and loose-jointed just like Velma and I was afraid he might 
fall on the floor too. I knew he couldn’t be pretending be¬ 
cause he thought I was asleep. I couldn’t see whether he was 
crying or not. I wanted to get out of bed and tell him I felt 
the same way he did so he would feel better. But I knew he’d 
be mad that I wasn’t asleep when he thought I was. After 
a while he walked down the hall and looked at Mary and little 
Johnny. Then he went in his room. I could hear Mtdher still 
brushing her teeth. No wonder they stayed so white. That 
reminded me that I hadn’t brushed mine, I decided I might 
as well wait until in the morning as long as iu»bo<ly knew the 
difference. 
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T he sign read: Grandville, Colo. Pop. 728 Alt. 7000. 
A moment later the driver pulled the jeep to a stop, 
lie said, “We’re here. Captain. There’s the Court- 
hoTise.” The Captain grunted. He was stiff from the long 
ride down and bored on top of it. He didn’t like field mis¬ 
sions; he liked his big mahogany desk back at Hq.; but the 
Provost Alarshal had said, “He’s dangerous, Captain, most 
likely desperate’’; and when the Captain had answered, 
“Wliat? A sixteen year old kid from the sticks?’’ the Provost 
Alarshal hatl re]>eated, “Dangerous,” even more emphati¬ 
cally. Then he had added, “Because don’t forget, Captain, 
that he not only slugged his C. O. on the way out, but also 
stole an M1 and three dozen roimds of ammunition to boot. 
So you \vill take charge of this one personally and that’s an 
order.” The Captain gnznted again, dismoimted, and went 
into the Courthouse. The sheriff didn’t seem surprised at all 
when the Cajitain entered; he simply nodded pleasantly and 
motioned the other to a chair. The Captain placed his brief¬ 
case on the battered wll top desk. The sheriff opened it and 
took out the file. He read, “William T. Sherman Wilkes. 
Age--sixteen..,.” 

’riien he put the file down and said, “Well now, I reckon 
you mean Billy. . . 

Uncle Tabor sat out on the front porch of their shack, 
chewing on a blade of grass and wishing that Uncle Langtry 
would hurry. He was a small man, slender, compact, and in¬ 
tense; when he moved, he did so jerkily, tautly, as if he was 
constructed out of piano wire instead of flesh and bone. The 
only thing large about him was his eyes and that was only 
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relative. His brother, Uncle Langtry, though a year younger, 
looked like his twin. Someone—it had been a revenuer from 
the old days—^had once described them as two undergrown 
gnomes with overgrown beards. This Federal Agent had been 
hunting a rumored still for weeks; after a while he had gone 
to the sheriff with that description of his suspects. 

“Ah,” the sheriff (not the present one, but one just as re¬ 
spectful) had said, “you mean Uncle Tabor and Uncle 
Langtry.” 

“Who?” the agent said. 

“They’re farmers,” the sheriff said. “But mostly they just 
hunt. Best trackers in the county too, ’ceptin’ maybe Buddy 
Sloan. Named after race horses who were named after... ,” 

“I didn’t mean that,” the agent said. “You called them 
uncles.” 

“So?” 

“Good Lord,” he said, “then that makes four of you—you, 
them and that child who looks like he was sired twice, once 
by each....” 

“Ah,” the sheriff said again, “I’m beginning to under¬ 
stand. No, sir, I am not kin to them. Only the boy. TIis moth¬ 
er’s their yoimger sister.” 

“Then why did you call them that?” 

“ ’Cause everybody does,” the sheriff said. ‘TTa\’e for years 
now, ’count of their habit of offering aid and comfort to any¬ 
one who might need it. You might say that they are uncle.s 
by self-appointment, or maybe the other way around, by 
self-adoption. Like Uncle Sam.” 

“I’d say,” the agent said, “that they are moonshiners.” 

“Fine,” the sheriff had told him then, “you say that. Only 
allow me to warn you beforehand. Don’t delude yourself. 
Because comfort is not the only way in which they offer aid, 
because if that fails, they do not hesitate to employ those 
double barrel....” 

But the agent had not heard the rest. He had alrea<ly left. 

Uncle Tabor spat and plucked another blade. He was 
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worried. His face was drawn tight. His eyes kept swinging 
around to his sister’s house which lay out in the open about 
half a mile down the road. At sixty-one, Uncle Tabor’s eyes 
were as gotal as ever, so that he could see the house plainly, 
even to detail—that mottled frame box which Ben Wilkes 
had constructed a week after Rachel, Uncle Tabor’s and 
1 Tncle Langtry’s sister, had up and walked out of their shack 
and into his. That had been thirty years before, in 1925, the 
same year that Ben had returned to his land from the Vet¬ 
erans’ Hospital in Denver. Uncle Tabor recalled it like yes¬ 
terday, especially those first stormy days during which Ben 
attempted everything short of murder to extract Rachel from 
his l)ed. He had failed, of course, so he had done the next best 
thing —he had married her. And after that Rachel had settled 
down to i)cget herself a child. Because that hatl been her pur- 
jmse from the beginning- “One of my own,’’ she had told her 
brothers; “T’m sick to death of carin’ for children older’n 
myself.’’ 

But Uncle I’alKir and Uncle T,angti*y were glad for her 
anyways. They liked Ben even though they considered him a 
strange one. Before the war 3ien had been a great shaggy 
man, burning with fierce ancestral pride and patriotism. Com¬ 
ing fmm a family of warriors as he did, he was wont to brag 
alanit them, particularly about his grandfather and father 
who, .so Ben claimed, had been cavalrymen and had fought 
re.si)ectively alongside General Sherman and Teddy Roose¬ 
velt. And so, when, in 1917, his chance came to emulate them, 
Ben had h\irried off to fight for democracy himself, breathing 
as he went not only the wrath of war, but those names out of 
the past as well. And afterwards, even after he had returned 
from his war in 1925 only half the man he had been, lean now, 
terrible in his gauntness, and evincing an incessant rasping 
cough, even then he still expounded that same pride and 
patrioti.sm and those same names too, except that now he had 
added that of Black Jack Pershing as well. Biit all that pride 
and talk did not beget children, so that for fifteen years 
Rachel continued to go barren. 
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Only then, suddenly, she wasn’t. Their son came like an 
unexpected inheritance in the autumn of 1040 and was 
named, even before properly washed, William T. Sherman 
Wilkes. Uncle Tabor and Uncle Langtry were right proud 
to be uncles in fact as well as fancy. 

But something else happened at that time which put a 
damper on Rachel’s achievement. Ben’s already precarious 
health began to fail still more. And with it, also his mind. 
Maybe it was his age that caused it, or maybe just the end 
result of that rasping cough he had carried out of France; 
but whichever, Ben started downhill. He retreated into the 
past, lapsed into a sort of foolish senility. He Avorked his land 
only when and if Rachel drove him to it. It was sad to see. 
Only Billy, his son, was oblivious to it; and he renmined so 
until the end, because no one, not even Uncle Tabor, had the 
heart to tell him differently. Because Billy worshipped his 
father; he had ever since he had come to comprehend words. 
Uncle Tabor remembered all this well. 

He recalled how, by the time Billy was six, Ben had given 
over the present completely, how he had sat then the whole day 
long, out on his front porch, gar.ing into the past and 
recollecting what had been—and talking more than ever, his 
ancestral pride flaring like a bomb blast, his sole aim in life 
(like a highschool text book) seeming to be to glorify himself, 
his progenitors, and the United States Cavalry. And with his 
son at his feet, hanging onto every word.... 

And he remembered, too, how once in a while Ben would 
trap him and Uncle Langtry into listening too. Whenever 
this happened. Uncle Tabor and Uncle I^angtry would wait 
just long enough for Ben to get a good start and then they 
would slip oflF to work his fields awhile, hurrying so that 
they could get back before he had finished that particular 
story. It was always a good race. Uncle Tabor and Uncle 
I^angtry won most of them, but sometimes they lost; and 
whenever they did, Ben would interrupt what he was saying 
about the great cavalrymen who had graced his family, or 
maybe about how he, Ben, had once carried the colors of the 
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Black Horse Troop, and demand to know where they'd gone 
to; and Uncle Tabor would quickly explain that they had 
just gone to the pump for water; and then Ben would forget 
their impoliteness and say, “Why, if’n that don’t recall to me 
hf)w my grandpappy rode through Gen’l Forrest’s lines to 
fetch a canteen for Gen’l Billy..; or maybe it would be him, 
Ben, who had ridden through the Hun at Argonne to fetch 
one for I’ershing; but whichever. Uncle Tabor and Uncle 
Ijangtry would have to listen then until it grew dark enough 
for them to slip again, so that only Billy would be left 
then, listening raptly as always, until Rachel, finished with 
her chores, ^vould aune and fetch him off to bed . . . and yet 
even them it weniid not be over, l»ecause Billy we»uld go right 
on hearing those stories in his heael and seeing them in his 
nu'nd’s eye —those flashing sabres and sweating black horses 
and those shot-tom flags and that clank and crash of men and 
cold steel. .. that whole awe-inspiring glory and repute of it, 
f>f Avar, M'hich only a child can enjoy and only an insane man 
conjure up. 

Only then, one evening when Billy was nine, it was 
over. It ceased in the mi<lst t)f Teddy Roosevelt’s charge up 
San Juan Hill. It was a coughing fit. Ben suddenly rose from 
his chair and, stretching his arm out like an angry prophet, 
had shouted, not ordy to his son who was expecting it, but to 
his G<ul as well, “Sabres ready! Charge!” and then had fallen 
- a lean gaunt warrior still—to the porch and died. 

UiK'lc Tabor and Uncle Iiangtry buried him that night. 
Afterwards, walking back to that now silent house, they had 
spied something in the grass. It was the sabre which Ben had 
f>nce fashioned for his son out of an old scythe. Uncle Langtry 
picked it up. “Well now, Tabor,” he bad said, “maybe that 
boy will beat hit back into a plowshare again”; and Uncle 
Talxir had said, “Amen.” 

But it hadn’t worked out that way. Because Billy did not 
forget his father or forego him either. He just didn’t talk 
about him any longer, tliat was all. And so Uncle Tabor and 
Uncle Langtry, thinking that Billy wa.s cured of his hero 
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worship, had had no cause to interfere or even to worrj'. They 
just looked after him the best they could and attempted noth¬ 
ing more. Meanwhile, the boy grew into a wiry silent youth 
who worked well and hunted better and who, though he played 
little, still evinced a gentleness about him which spoke well for 
his mother. 

And then on the day that he turned sixteen all this changed. 
What had been hidden came out into the open. Because on 
that day Billy not only demanded that his shocked and out¬ 
raged mother sign the letter of permission which he had al¬ 
ready composed, but also cajoled his equally shocked, though 
not outraged, micles into driving him to town. And they did 
too, becau.se there wasn’t anything el.se to do, “Hit’s his 
right,” Uncle Tabor had said; “he’s old enough now and hit’s 
not our part to hinder him.” 

So they had dropped him off at the Courthouse; and Billy 
had walked into it, into the temporary recniiting office there, 
as if entering into the hall of fame. 

With an effort Uncle Tabor .sbnigged these thoughts aside. 
He saw then what he had been watching for. llachel had 
come out onto her back porch again. This was the fifth day in 
a row that this had happened, that he had seen her go out onto 
that porch and stand there, sometimes for an hour or more, 
staring up at the bleak u'all of Mount llonilcy wliich rose olf 
behind her land. Sh-e’n got too much work to he wanting her 
time like that. Uncle Tabor thought; something’^ wrong. 
Somewheres in the hack (»f his mind the reason lay; but, as 
3 ^et, he had refused to search it out, just us he would have 
refused to ask his sister outright. Ifn nhe's got trouble, he 
thought, she'll come to us. Still he was worried. Whatever was 
in the air was stronger this morning and he couldn’t help wi.sh- 
ing that Uncle Langtry would huny'^ up back from the still. 

Uncle Tatar’s eyes cocked to the left. Running before a 
cloud of dust was the mailman’s car. Mr. Roscoe was wont to 
stop off at their place every day, not to deliver mail exactly, 
but rather to chat awhile and, feeling as he did that his route, 
those back roads over which he traveled six times a week, 
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called not only for courage above and beyond the call of duty, 
but also for more compensation than he was receiving from 
the government, to take a pull at the gallon jug which Uncle 
Langtry kept in the coolness imder the stoop. The brothers 
liked Mr. Roscoe because he was a good link to the town. He 
always had something to say; and this morning he was saying 
it even before Uncle Tabor could haul out the jug. 

“There’s Military Police in town,” Mr. Roscoe said. 

Uncle Tabor held out the jug. 

“They be up at the sheriff’s,” the mailman went on. “And 
a couple of ’em are snoopin’ around other places.” 

Uncle Tabor’s head spun. He and Langtry hadn’t had any 
trouble with the sheriff for a long time now, not since the 
sheriff had promised to stop bothering Uncle Langtry’s still, 
if Uncle Langtry would promise to stop selling it at least 
within the city limits. But Uncle Tabor couldn’t be sure about 
this. This was something different. He said, “Just how long 
is one of them enlistments into the United States Army, JSIr. 
Rtxscoel” 

The other looked at him closely. He had already been at 
the jug. He said, “Couple years, I reckon, Uncle Tabor. 
Ijcastwise, it’s a sight longer’n four or five months, if’n that’s 
what you’re thinkin’ on,” 

“You get along now,” Uncle Tabor said. “Take that with 
you.” 

“Why, that’s right kind,” the mailman said. “These God¬ 
damned ro/ids. . . .” He drove away. 

Uncle Tabor watched him go. Then he looked dowrj at his 
sister’s house again. She was still there, still on the porch, 
looking up at Romley; and suddenly Uncle Tabor knew he 
was beaten. He couldn’t wait any longer; he and Uncle 
Langtry would have to interfere now despite themselves. 
“Sure now,” Uncle Tabor said savagely, “you hurry, 
I.<angtry.” 

But Uncle I^angtry ttK>k an hour getting back anyways, so 
that he and the jeep arrived at the same time. Uncle Tabor 
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saw it first. It pulled sharply into Rachel’s yard and stopped 
at the front porch. There were four of them, Uncle Tabor 
saw, an oflScer and three enlisted men—all of them tall and 
husky and resplendent in their fierce-lnoking combat boots 
and white helmet liners. Uncle Tabor waited until they had 
dismoimted and then he said, “Well, Langtry?” and Uncle 
Langtry, still puffing from liis hike, said, “Well,” too; and 
then they walked off down the road to their sister’s house and 
knocked at the door. 

No one answered, so Uncle Langtry knocked again. This 
time the door was flung open and four hands laid hold of 
Uncle Langtry an<l histed him in.side so fast that Uncle Tabor 
was almost sucked in after him. Only then, just as fast, the 
four hands let go of Uncle I^anglry and he staggered back 
out the door. Uncle Tabor righted him; and then they lK)th 
went in of their own accord; and Uncle Tabor said, “Well 
now, are you finished M'ith shaking I..angtry yet?” 

The officer gaped at them. So did the two M. P.’s who had 
done the grabbing. The fourth M. P. was still busy trying 
to get his Colt back in its holster. Uncle Tabor looked across 
the room at his sister and said, “JVTomin’, Rachel.” 

The officer, his face red, said, “Wait. Who are you?” 

“Momin’, Rachel,” Uncle liangtrj' said. “We didn’t know 
you had company.” 

“Wait a minute,” the officer cut in. “First, close that thHir.” 
Then turning to Rachel, he said, “Wlio are they ?” again. 

Rachel said, “Kin.” 

“So,” the officer said, turning back to Uncle Tabor now. 
“Then perhajjs you will inform me, even if she can’t, or rather 
won’t....” 

“About what, Captain?” Uncle Tabor a.sked. 

“About William Wilkes,” the Captain said. “We’re look¬ 
ing for him.” 

“Why, he’s in the United States Army,” Uncle Tulair said. 

“He was,” the Captain .said, “He isn’t now. He’s here, or 
at least somewheres close by.” 
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“He is?” It was Uncle Langtry this time. 

The Captain held up an overseas cap. He said, “He left a 
calling card.” Then he said, “And more too. There’s a set of 
footprints out back and I don’t make mistakes about G. I. 
hoots.” 

“That’s right discerning of you,” Uncle Tabor said. He 
knew now why Rachel had taken to standing out on the back 
porch. Billy must have come home aljout five days ago, most 
likely by night. Maybe he had come for food or blankets, or 
maybe just to see his mother; but whichever, knowing that 
sooner or later they would be after him, he had lit out again, 
for the forested slopes of Romley. 

“Now listen,” the Captain was saying, “that’s enough of 
this. First the sheriff refuses his aid....” Uncle Tabor smiled 
here, but the Captain didn’t notice; he went right on, "... then 
she denies she even has a son and now you two come in 
here. . . . Well, let me tell j'ou something—you cannot fool 
with the Army. Desertion....” 

Rachel said, “I’ll fix some coffee for you and him.” 

“Wait a minute,” the Captain said, his face pale now, his 
voice menacing, “perhaps you do not reali/.e the seriousness 
of this. Perhaps if I explained that he could be shot....” 

“I’d appreciate some,” Uncle Tukir said to Rachel. “I 
can’t never get my fill of coffee. Or him either.” 

Rachel went into the kitchen. Uncle liangtry looked at his 
brother and scratched his chin thoughtfully. The three en- 
listeil men moved into a comer where the.v could watch both 
tlie front dotir and the kitchen at the same time. The Captain 
was trying tt) speak again, but Uncle Tabor heat him to it. 
“Shot?” he said, “Or do you mean some of that potato peelin’ 
for a while?” 

“What?” the Captain asked, “what was that?” Then he 
laughed. So did the other M. P.’s; and then the Captain was 
saying, “Well, if that doesn’t take the cake.” He stopped 
laughing. He said, “Pat chance, mister. Listen, that boy is 
not just AWOL. Because according to what he told half his 
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outfit, induding his C,0. whom he slugged as well, he has no 
intention of ever returning; and, by God, if that isn’t de¬ 
sertion. . . . And besides,” he went on, “there’s a little matter 
of a stolen Ml and some hundred rounds.., 

“All right,” Uncle Tabor said, knowing now how Billy was 
existing up there {He teas always a good shot, he thought), 
“all right. Only this is still peacetime, I reckon. There is no 
war....” 

“Touche,” the Captain said, seeing tlmt he had to give in 
there; “but that doesn’t mean that he isn’t in trouble. Because 
he is. Because if you think desertion is not a serious military 
offense.... Oh, hell, what am I standing here trying to reason 
with you for?” 

Uncle Langtry said softly, “Now, Tabor?” 

Uncle Tabor shook his head. “One thing more,” he said to 
the Captain. “If’n he should happen to return—that is, if’n 
he’s ever been gone to begin with ... what I mean is, if’n he 
slunild go back of his own free will, is hit still called tle- 
sertion ?” 

“By God,” the Captain said, losing patience now, “that is 
enough. I think you’re crazy—the lot of you. So step aside. 
We’ll find him ourselves.” 

Uncle Tabor stepped back. At the same time he nodded to 
Uncle Langtry. Uncle Langtry began moving towards the 
front door. 

“Hold on there,” the Captain said. “What.. 

Uncle Langtry moved fast then. So did Uncle Tabor. So 
did Rachel. She threw the pot of steaming coffee over tlie 
three M. P.’s in the corner. Uncle Langtry opened the front 
door and reached out around the jamb. The Captain reached 
for his Colt. Uncle Tabor kicked him in the stomach. The 
Captain said, “Ooof,” and sat down. Uncle Tabor swiped him 
behind the ear. The Captain went over on his side. Uncle 
Langtry had draAvn his hand in by then and was throwing 
something to Uncle Tabor. Uncle Tabor caught it and swung 
it around so that it pointed directly at the Captain. Uncle 
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Langtry pointed his at the three M.P.’s in the comer. It 
hadn’t taken long at all. 

Uncle Tabor said, “Now you set still, Captain, ’count of 
if’n you don’t, I’ll drop the fust one that moves and him 
there’ll drop the seeond, and then we’ll still have a shot apiece 
left for the other two—^^vhat with these being double 
barreled, . . 

So there wasn’t much the M.P.’s could do; in fact, there 
wasn’t anything whatsoever, except to just sit there and gape 
at the shotguns and wonder what was going to happen next. 
Only they didn’t have to wonder long. Because right quick 
Uncle I^angtry pniduced four lengths of lariat rope and be¬ 
gan hog-tj'ing them. Rachel helped out; she held Uncle 
J/a/igtry’s slujtgun which didn’t look an}' more comforting in 
her hands than it did in his. “Hit’s not that we want to do 
this,’’ I hide Tabor explained while I hide Langtry was alxiiit 
it; “hit’s just that me and him have to go out awhile, and he 
w<in’t go without me and I won’t go without him, so there’s 
only her remaining, and licing one against four, we reckon 
hit’s only fair if’n wc even things up a little. And mind, these 
are shotguns, so’s her aim won’t lie totally necessary.’’ Then 
he saitl (Unde Langtry wjis done by then), “We’ll be back 
by morning”; and he and Uncle Langtry went out. 

They found the footjirints right off; they began at the 
back porch and led off thnmgh the back pasture. But even 
though they’d found the trail quickly enough, they didn’t 
find the Ikiv himself until almost sunrise. Billy had covered 
his trucks so well that Uncle Talnir felt right jiroud of him. 
They found him at last half-way up the northern slope of 
Blount Romlcy. He was asleep in a scooj>ed out hollow which 
served not only as a bed, but as camouflage as well. It was 
covered with a blanket of twigs and leaves. Uncle Tjangtry 
almost stepped on him. “Hist,” Uncle Tabor said in warning. 

Uncle Jjangtry handed his brother the pint bottle he'd 
been carrying. Uncle Tabor took it and then stooped down 
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and removed the covering. He shook Billy’s shoulder. Billy 
was on his feet and swinging the rifle around before Uncle 
Tabor could get the pint out of the way. “Look out,” Uncle 
Tabor yelled; “you damn near spilt hit.” 

“Hit’s only him and me,” Uncle Langtry said. 

Uncle Tabor handed the bottle to Billy, but Billy wasn’t 
awake enough yet to hang on. Uncle Langtry’s hand shot 
out and retrieved it before it struck the ground. He handed 
it back to Billy again. Uncle Tabor settled himself on a flat 
boulder. Billy took a long pull and Uncle Langtry looked on 
witli admiration. Then he said, “Here, Billy; you give that 
back. Hit’s Tabor’s turn.” 

Uncle Tabor drank. Then he said, “They’ve come, Billy. 
Four of ’em. You made up your mind yet?” 

“About what?” Billy said. He was fully awake now. 

“Wliy, about hit,” Uncle Langtry said. “Wliat else?” 

Billy said, “I ain’t going back,” 

Uncle Tabtw passed the bottle to Billy but he passed it 
right on to Uncle Langtry. “What did your ma .say?” Uncle 
Tabor asked. 

“Nothin’,” Billy said. “She just cried some.” 

“Hit’s hard for her,” Uncle Langtry said. “She didn’t 
>vant you to go in the first place, and now she’s got to reverse 
herself.” 

“There weren’t no cavalry,” Billy said. “They lied to me. 
That recruitin’ feller at the Courthouse... .” 

Uncle Tabor sighed, and Uncle Langtry said, “ ’Course 
now”; and then Uncle Tabor said, “We had an idea that were 
hit; but damnation, boy, you’ve seen movies. Didn’t you 
know...?” 

“The way pa talked,” Billy said, “it seemed like they just 
couldn’t get along without a cavalry. I never considered 
otherwise.” 

“Then hit’s our fault,” Uncle Langtry said. “We didn’t do 
our rightful duty to you. We should of known. . . .” 

“Tell us about hit,” Uncle Tabor said. 
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So Billy did: about how he had told the recruiting sergeant 
that he had come to join up with the cavalry and how the 
recruiting sergeant had said, “Fine, fine; just the right size 
t(M)’'; and then how they had sent him to a camp near Denver 
and how on that first day there he had hunted all over the 
post for the stables until a Lieutenant had finally caught up 
with him and had explainer! basic training, which had taken 
a lot of explaining too, because Billy hatl been pretty ada¬ 
mant. But the IJeutenant had said, “I assure you, Wilkes, 
you’ll be sent to the cavalry just as sof)n as your basic is com¬ 
pleted. It’s down here in black and white right on your enlist¬ 
ment papers. You can’t miss,” he said; “they want small men.” 
So Billy liad been satisfied for a while; but after basic, 
in a camp in Calif<»rnia this time, he had gone looking for the 
stables again, and now it was the Military Police who found 
him. Tic hadn’t left the post, of course; but there was some¬ 
thing about a gi'oss disoliedience of an order, so that that was 
^vhen it had really started, and had ended too, three days later 
when he crawled under the fence; l)ecause no matter what 
they, the Army, told him alK)ut the Tank Battalions being 
the mechanized cavalry, he, Billy, insisted just as strongly 
that it wasn't the same thing: that his father and grandfather 
and great grandfather had all been cavalrymen in the horse 
cavalry the first with Sherman, the second with Teddy 
Roosevelt, and the last with Pershing (carrying the colors 
of the Black Horse Troop too, Billy told them)—and he, by 
tJod, their heir, was going to carry on that family tradition 
or l)e damned. But telling this hadn’t done any good. They 
,iust lof>ke<l at him fiercely and ordered, “You, Private 
Wilkes; you drive a damned tank and like it. . . .” 

At this point Uncle Langtry interrupted him. He couldn’t 
hold it hack any longer. He said, “Listen, Billyh your pa 
weren’t....” 

But that was as far as he got, because then Uncle Tabor 
interrupted bin). He said, “You just left, is that hit, Billy? 
Just up and b>ld them to gt> to hell and quit? Walked out?” 
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“I joined up to serve in the cavalry like pa,” Billy said. 

Uncle Langtry started to say something again, but Uncle 
Tabor scowled again, and Uncle Langtry decided against it, 
Te sat back on his heels and waited. Uncle Tabor looked up 
at the sky. It was beginning to dawn—the stars were going 
out one by one and the autumn air felt fresh as a brook. Uncle 
Tabor breathed deejily. 

Then he said, “You, Billy—you’ve got hit wrong. No, 
maybe you’ve got hit right, only hit’s wrtmg anyw’ays. Be¬ 
cause j^ou didn’t sign up for just the cavalry alone, but for 
the United States Army all told. And you didn’t give your 
name just to that recruiting sergeant either, but to Uncle 
Sam and your flag, as well; and even more, you .stood up and 
swore hit afore 3 '^our God. So hit don’t make anj-^ difference 
now that that sergeant lied to you, or did the same as lie by 
not telling jmu the whole truth, or that that Lieutenant feller 
did the same; because the only thuig j'ou have got to reckon 
with now is that you have already pledged yourself—you 
have pledged j'^ourself and j'our honor and j our good name 
too_” * 

“I ain’t going back,” Billy said. “You and him can’t make 
lie.” 

“Me and him don’t aim to,” Uncle Talair said. “We’re 
inly pointing something out that maybe you ain’t thought on 
»‘et. But whatever, ^ve reckon that jmu ought to tliink on hit 
rwhile, so me and him will give you three days to do hit. Now 
.hat’s fair... .” 

“I already told j'ou.. . 

“And we already told you,” Uncle Tabor said sternh\ “We 
just aim to give ^'■ou that time to think on hit— nothing more, 
decause whatever you decide on will stand with us. But we 
vant to give you that time so that you can think peacefully, 
lecause after that you will have to commence running again; 
ind a man can’t think straight, or even think at all, whilst 
»e’s running. So mind lunv, Billy; after three (la 3 ’'s wc will 
et them go. Come on, I.(angtr 3 '.” 
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He rose, but the boy headed him off. “Who?” Billy de¬ 
manded; “who will you let go?” 

“Them M. P.’s” Uncle Tabor told him. “That’s who.” 

Then he and Uncle I^angtry walked off, leaving Billy 
standing there in his holh>w, staring after them. When they 
Avere dear of the draAv where the boy was, Uncle Langtry 
grabbed hokl of his bnrther’s arm and pulled him up. 
“Whyn’t you let me tell him?” Uncle Langtry asked. “Hit 
might of done some good.” 

“No,” ITncle Tabor answered, “hit wouldn’t of. Because 
that weren’t the issue. Billy doesn’t have to decide about his 
pa now; he’s g(>t to decide al)out himself. Because there’s a 
dilferciice between re.speet and self-respect. Billy’s already 
got the one; but, being a man now, he’s got to get the other 
too; and there ain’t a soul on earth that can help him get hit 
but hisself.” 

Unde Langtry said, “Damnation!” He flung the empty 
bottle down the slope and listened until it smashed. Then he 
said, “But AAhat’ll he do when he does learn hit? What’ll he 
do when someone up and tells lum that his pa Averen’t in that 
Black Horse outfit at all, or alongside General Pershing 
either, or cA cn in that damned cavalr\'? That he weren’t noth- 
ing but a damned old infantry private Avho got hisself gassed 
to hell and gone wliilst hiding from the enemy in one of them 
damned gim einjjlaeements?” 

“1 don’t knoAv,” Unele TalK)r admitted. “I just don’t knoAv 
for certain. But listen,” Unde Talair Av'as Avalking again, al¬ 
most trotting, “mayl)e he AA'ill have attained that self-respect 
by then. ]Mayl)e he Avill have inquired his own honor and his 
own jii'ide, so that he Avill be able to forego that other. Least- 
Avise, I lu)])e so, l)eeuu.se tliat’s about all he’ll ever have to fall 
back on iioav that he’s grf>Avn. Because that’s about all any of 
us CA'cr have.” 

When Unde TalK)r and Unele I^angtry re-entered the 
house, they saAv that nothing had changed. Rachel was sitting 
right where they’d left her, with the shotgun still resting 
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across her lap; and the M. P.’s were still tied like they’d 
been too, except that now they’d commenced groaninjf like 
bears in a trap. So right quick Uncle Langtry untied them. 
Then he took his shotgun back and sent Rachel into the 
kitchen. After that the ]M. P.’s were allowed to get up awhile 
and stretch; but as soon as Rachel returned with their break¬ 
fast, Uncle Tabor made them sit down again. They didn’t 
retie them, but they made tliem sit on the floor, in a line, with 
their backs against the wall. Uncle Tabor and Uncle Langtry 
sat in chairs on either side of the table in the center of the 
room. Rachel placed the f(H)d on the table and 1 Tncle Langtry 
slid the plates across the floor to the M. P.’s. He slid the coffee 
mugs after them. “There now,’’ Uncle Langtry said, “you can 
drink hit this time.” The Captain cursed. He cursed hard and 
long, but it didn’t accomplish a thing—all his talk, his threats, 
his pleadings were in vain. The two brothers, and more impor¬ 
tant, the two shotguns, remained unmoved; and they renmined 
so throughout the entire day, and the Captain and his men did 
t(X). And so it wasn’t until evening, when the Captain had at 
last run out of breath, if not swear words, that he attempted his 
first (and also his last) cmip d’etat. 

It was after supper. Uncle I^angtry hatl gone out for a 
moment and ha<l returned with two lK)ttles that lf)oked like 
molasses jugs. He slid one of them over to the M. P.’s. Then 
he opened the l>ottle he had retained and handed it to Uncle 
TalK)r. Uncle Tabc^r took a swallow and handed it back. “Go 
on. Captain,” Uncle Tabor said; “hit’s good. Langtry here 
made hit hisself.” Rut the Captain only looked sullen and 
slid the bottle back. “Awww,” one of the M. P.’s said. “Cihi 
on,” Uncle Tabor repeated, sibling the bottle back again, 
“hit won’t harm you none. And besides hit might be a long 
night.” He didn’t say why it might be, because, a.s yet, he luid 
no intention of mentioning their pact with Billy. That wasn’t 
any of the M. P.s’ business. The Captain hesitated a moment; 
then his eyes lit up like he’d just been cited. “Will you join 
ns?” he asked. He hadn’t taken into consideration that Uncle 
Tabor and Uncle Langtry had already started. “ ’Course 
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now,” Uncle I jangtry answered; “hit ain’t fittin’ for guests to 
drink alone.” The Captain grinned. He raised the bottle and 
saluted Uncle Langtry. IVa four to two, he thought; 6// 
God, we ought to win this on^. Then he drank. The Captain 
look great j)ride in his capacity, but even before lus first swal¬ 
low wa.s all the way (k)wn, he realized that it was going b) be 
a hard fight. He shook his head and passed the bottle to his 
men. Uncle J^iangtry passed his tc» Uncle Tabor. The pass- 
ir\g continued. But after a while it was no longer a fight, not 
e\’en at those odds—it was a rt>ut. Because in less than an 
hour, Uncle Langtry’s bottle was down more tlian a half, 
and the oilier was scarcely down a quarter. They were gallon 
bottles too. And so, after another hour, the Captain admitted 
defeat. If he liatl hatl a Avhite flag, he would have waved it, if 
he could luu e raised it to begin with. Two of his men had al- 
reatly jiassed out and the third was tm the brink, and he him¬ 
self had developed hiccups. So he just sat there then, bleary- 
eyed and partially paralysed, and watched as Uncle Tabor 
and Uncle Langtry pulled steadily away at theirs; and fi¬ 
nally with a groan cut short by a liieeup, the Captain topiiled 
oi er and n ent to sleeii too. 

'riierc were no more attacks after that. Uncle Tabor and 
Uncle Langlry, it ajipeared, had not only the patience and 
slamina of dob, but the capacity of W. C. Kields as well. It 
look the wliole next morning for the M. B.’s to even attempt 
to shake their heads, much Ie.s.s u.se them. 

The day passed and evening came again. They ate supiier 
in silence. The Captain seemed to be growing accusbimed to 
Ihc situation; he had c*eased swearing entirely. After supper, 
I'nele Langtry produced the bottles again, but the M. P.’s 
refusctl. 'i'hey curled up the best they could and went to 
slee}). I_riicle Tabiir and Uncle Langtry sat in their chairs 
and pulled away at their bottle. It was somewheres around 
midnight when Uncle Langtry .suddenly said, “Tabor—^hark 
that. He’s come.” 

Uncle Talwr listened awhile. The M. P.’s, awake noAV 
themselves, listened too. But they didn’t hear a thing, not 
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even the gopher digging out in tlie front yard which Uncle 
Tabor and Uncle Langtry had been hearing for the i)a.st 
hour. “Yes,” Uncle Tabor said; “I reckon so.” 

“What?” the Captain asked. “Who’s come? The sher¬ 
iff...?” 

Uncle Tabor didn’t answer, llachel came out of the bed¬ 
room and Uncle Tabor handed her his shotgun. She sat doivii 
in his chair. Uncle Tabor went outside. 

The boy was standing in the shadow below the i)oich. fbiclc 
Tabor felt a slight chill. It was as if Ben Wilkes was sud¬ 
denly sitting there, telling his stories, and as if Billy was 
there too, as a child, listening to them. For an instant, Ibiele 
'lalwr actually heard it: “IVell, if’n that don’t recall to me 
how my grandpappy rode ..only then that rasping voi(^, 
punctuated by those hacking coughs, faded and grew faint, 
until it wasn’t anything more than the gopher working its 
burrow. 

Billy stepi)ed out of the shadows. lie didn’t s])eak. Uncle 
,Tal)or didn’t either, even though he was bursting to. He just 
took the lK)y’s arm and led him around to the sifle of the ho\jsc 
where he could look at him in the light from the window. 
Hilly’s face was drawn, putty-like from exhaustion. His 
body seemed smaller, more jiinched than ever; and Uncle 
Taber thought, Ue^s been wrestling all right— that's plain: 
and hit’s been a good match ton. But he didn’t ask. 

They stood there for a long time, silently, motionlessly, as 
if lx)th of them were listening now to what Uncle Talaw had 
heard before on the porch; and then Uncle I’alior lifted the 
rifle out of Billy’s hand and set it against the side of the 
house, and then, taking his ann again, led him around to the 
door. 

As soon as they entered the room, the Captain leaped to 
his feet. “There you...,” he started to say, but Billy’s mother 
swung her .shotgun sharply, and he sat down, cursing again. 
Uncle Talmr .said, “All right, Billy, you tell them.” 

Billy kK)ked at the M. P.’s against the wall. Then he hHiked 
flt Uncle Tjangtry and his mother. Rachel was still sighting 
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the Captain, so she couldn’t see her son; but that didn’t mat¬ 
ter—she already knew anyways. Billy said, “I’m going back.” 

His voice was strong, undeniably firm. He said, repeated, 
“I’m going back now.” 

“Well,” Uncle Langtry .said, “well_” 

“You’re damned right he’s going back,” the Captain 
shouted. “So take that damned gim away from her, so we can 
get started. . . .” 

“He said he was going back,” Uncle Tabor cut in. “He 
didn’t say anything about going back with you. So set still 
now.” 

“Idsten," the Captain cried, “what purpose do you sup¬ 
pose you are serving? 13o you think that this will make it any 
easier on him ?” 

“JMaybe,” Uncle Tabor said, “maybe hit will. But I weren’t 
particularly thinking about that. I was thinking that if’n a 
man makes uj> his mind to do .something without being under 
duress, then he ought to be allowed to carry out his purpose 
without being in chains. Hit makes a man feel better that 
way, no matter what happens later. And anyways, we’ve al¬ 
ready promised him a full three days, so I reckon we oughtn’t 
to ffo back on our word now, just because he’s gone and done 
hit in less. Hit ain’t fair.” 

“No,” Thiele Tjangtry said, “liit ain’t. That’s a fact.” 

“Oh, God,” the Captain .said. 

And then Billy was saying, “If’n it’s all right now, I’ll 
eat a bite, and then I’ll go”; and Uncle Tabor said, “ ’Course 
n<)w. Will; you do that; and me and him’ll hold on here awhile 
yet”; and that was all there was to it. Just that—nothing 
more. 

Billy and his mother simply vanished into the kitchen, and 
Uncle Tabor and Uncle I^angtry just tilted back in their 
chairs again, stretching a little now, but not relaxing their 
holds on their shotguns; and after awhile, the back door 
opened and closed; and a moment after that. Uncle Langtry 
said, “Did you see hit, Tabor?” and Uncle Tabor nodded, 
yes. 
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“Hit was in his eyes,” Uncle Langtry went on. “He went 
and attained hit just like you said he would . . . just as sure 
as you’re already thinkin’ on how to smoke out that gopher 
out there.” 

Uncle Tabor said, “Don’t go hoggin’ that bottle none, 
I^angtry; I’ve raised a thirst.” 

The Captain said, “Oh, God,” again. 

There were several gallon bottles like molasses jugs on 
the floor of the jeep when the driver turned it out of the yard 
the next morning and headed it down the slope into the valley 
basin. They clinked noisily over the roar of the engine. ^Vlien 
the jeep reached the highway, the driver swung it around and 
pulled up on the shoulder. The Captain .said, “Why are you 
stopping? I didn’t order... 

It was one of the others in the back seat who asked it. The 
Captain knew it would come sooner or later, so he already 
had his answer composed. He said, “Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” they asked. 

“Nothing,” the Captain repeated. “We will tell them 
nothing. It was a wild goose chase. He wasn’t here. Not a 
trace....” 

“Yes, sir,” the M. P.’s said. 

“All right,” the Captain said, his face reddening, “what do 
you propose we teU them? Go on—what? That we were cap¬ 
tured and held prisoners in a moxintain shack for four whole 
days and nights by two old men anti one old woman who be¬ 
tween them didn’t weigh as much as one of us alone? ^Vho 
not only didn’t sleep, but could and did drink three gallons of 
hard liquor three times running anti didn’t even get drowsy 
in the proce.ss? Who not once thiring that whole, entire time 
relinquished their tactical supcritjrity over four JNIilitary 
Policemen who are supposedly trainetl, tlrilled. . . .” 

“Yes, sir,” the M. P.’s said quickly; and the Captain .said, 
“Nothing,” again; “no, nothing. We will tell them nothing 
at all.” 
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TUK cm IIK’II, THE STATE, THE WORLD, 
AND THE FUTURE 

By Rowiand Eogeu 

T here is a very Rreat temptation in reviewing iJhe 
ctMifcssion ()f faith of a scholar whom Lewis Mumford 
has aj)lly eharucteri7,cd as one of the foremost sur¬ 
vivors <jf the golden age of American philosophy to cast the 
<Titi(|ue in lorms of a comjmrison with the intellectual and 
spiriliml teslanu'iits of some of the other “Immortals” in that 
.sp(<*Uuijluj ly prodiiolive pcrioil of philosophical thought— 
perhaps (hose of Peirce, James, Royce, Santayana, Dewey, 
nr Whitehead, Or for contrast Professor William E. Hock- 
ing’s ‘ 'riK* Coming World Civilization” miglit be examined 
in tite eo?ilext of inlcgral humanism, which has been persua- 
s^^'<‘ly argued on many occasions by M. Jacques Maritain. 
Neil her ])('r,spective is altogether adequate to the purpose of 
Hie Ixiok, Professor Hocking aildresses himself to the think¬ 
ing indh'idunl. His appeal is to the individual to build liis per¬ 
sonal life and his personal rcligkui into a more stately man¬ 
sion 1 ranscrTiding the <livisive doctrinal and dogmatic 
restraints that hint! jieoples and cultures to their low-vaulted 
pasts. IMtinlgomery BclgHui somcM’here identifies M. Mari¬ 
tain as the general commanding the ordered tiffensive of 
I’hoinism in the Western wtudd, and it is true that the meas¬ 
ured tread of tlie Church Militant’s htist reverberates omi¬ 
nously throughout the ajiologctics tif integral humanism. 
Professor Hocking harangues no legions. He speaks to no 

The Coming World Ck’HizMiott. By William Ernest Hocking. Harper and 
BrutluTs. 53.75- 
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captains or kinj^, no priests or prelates, but to the mind and 
conscience of the individual man. Indeed, if the lKH)k is in any 
particular tradition it is more likely that of Toynl>ee rather 
than the Cambridge and Momingside Heigiits patriarchs or 
the integral humanists. 

Pn)fessor IToeking’s thesis is that our plural civilizations 
are advancing, erratically and misteadily to he sure, in the 
direction of a universal civilization. The state and the church, 
the two great “instituti<mal interpreters of total human na¬ 
ture,” are profoundly concerned in the enterprise, but there 
are actual and incipient incompatibilities in the roles that 
each is seeking to play. He is no enemy of the mculern state, 
nor, in some contrast to Toynliee, of the secularizing influence 
that the state has exerted in the intcr|)rctation r)f the good life 
and in directing human energies toward its achievement. At 
the same time, he points out that at every eritical point “the 
state de])eTKls for its vitality upon a motivation which it can¬ 
not hy itself command,” The state can inflict |)enalties, but 
the state cannot punish; only the good can be punished, and 
goodness is motivational, whereas acts are all that law can 
sanction or secure. I'he state can provide and organize the 
impedimenta of instruction, but the state cannot e<lucate; 
education is a jjroduct of the inspirational power of dedi¬ 
cated teachers, arxl this the state c.'iniu>t certify or procure. 
The state can legalize the familial relatif)n, hut it cannot 
create families; families prosper only where the spirit of 
creative h)A'e persists unfalteringly, and this the state cannot 
command; where familial relatuins decay, moreover, the state 
itself cannot long l)e sustained. The state can and must regu¬ 
late and influence the economy, hut it cannot make indolent 
workers industrifnis, stupid managers imaginative, nor can 
it add to or subtract very much from the basic world view f)f 
man and the significance of his total work from ^vhich the 
creative effort derives. The state can foster the arts, but the 
state cannot civilize nor even effectively deter the degrada¬ 
tion of leisure and recreation by force of law unless the con- 
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science of the people demands it. In respect even of the law 
itself, the state cannot within its own resources guarantee 
either the soundness of the legal system or the justice of its 
administration; it cannot administer an unconditional code 
of rights, hut neither can it simultaneously administer the 
essential conditions, M'hile justice, like goodness, is motiva¬ 
tional, and the state cannot command motives. 

Whence then shall come the motivation that is requisite to 
the maintenance of the vitality and integrity of the state? 
Professor Hocking states his hypothesis unfalteringly: “It 
is clearly nr»t the destiny of the secular state to render the 
functi<)ns of a religious community siij)erflunus.” Religion, in 
short, is an essential ingretlient of the advance of civilization, 
no matter how extensively the management of the advance 
may l»e confided to the instrumentalities of the state. But— 
and this is the central pr>int of the lMX)k, as Mell as that at 
which the author turns aside from the vague deism of i)ewe.v 
on the one hand and the authoritarian Thomism of IMaritain 
on the other--what kind of religion is it that, can function ef¬ 
fectively as an ordering and integrating force within the ctm- 
text of technical, scientific, aii<l j)hilosophical modernity? It 
umst, unless uaxlernity is regarded as retrogression, lie a 
religion coinjmtihle with, although not necessarily based 
upon, the kinds of scientific thinking and observation that are 
the cornerstones of modernity. Actually, the major stum¬ 
bling block in the path of modern scientific thought to the ac- 
c*omniodation c)f the possibility of mystic or religious exjicri- 
ence lies in its own postulates-—principally the notion that 
what is subjective cannot be shared. It is time. Professor 
Hocking l»elieves, to re-examine the fountlations of our 
epistemology to determine whether tlie solipsism wln'ch is 
modernity’s Carte.sian heritage is essential to its plulosophical 
foundations. His re-examination prf)duce.s the conclusion 
that the Cartesian jawtulate—“I think, therefore I am”—is 
inadequate, and that its minimum terms must comprehend 
“I think something, therefore I am and something else also 
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foceeds to the proposition that “whatever creates a 
nly be a self,*' and thence to the position that “some- 
the notself is essential to the existence of the 
lis he identifies as the primitive “Thou-art” ex- 
and on appeal to immediate experience asserts 
ity not only of veritable consubjectivity but of 
ition of a destined way of livings, which can come 
7 a Thou, as well. It may be that some philosJ)phical 
vill be raised in resjiect of this epistemological cum 
ial tour de force, certainly in the condensed and 
ilified version recounted abcjve, but many natural 
will be alert to defend the notion of the possibility 
-• of human freedom tliat implies human responsi- 
i by implication of the participation of one self in 
x)d of another. Such a conclusion, to I)e sure, does 
2 ed from scientific observation; it is known from 
experience, which is as available to a natural scien- 
anj^one else. But it is consistent with what the na- 
ntist knows of the physical world through scientific 
in. 

lation of church and state in I’rofessor I locking's 
ion is not reciprocal. The state dejiends upon the 
ut the church does not depend upon the state. The 
the obligation of allowing the free exercise of reli- 
ir as religion is honest—-that is, so far as it does its 
iegrating the human will in the direction of whole- 
universality. Presumably the state determines 
■eligion is honest, which seems to put the church in 
same dilemma in respect of its honesty that has beei^ 
of the state in respect of its justice. The state, he 
loes not impair its sovereignty in guaranteeing re¬ 
born, since such freedom is a condition of the sur- 
he state itself. The state, moreover, should experi- 
ifficulty in admitting that the loyalty of its citizens 
ints is to something alxwe and beyond itself-—to 
ith, et cetera. At the same time, as the experience of 
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the Athenians with StKjrates suggests, the universal orienta¬ 
tion of the religious community and the parf)chial outlook 
of the political community engender certain potential con¬ 
flicts. The state must accept this possibility of conflict. Wliile 
the state, as Thomas Aquinas pointed out, has no obligation 
to deduce positive law from religious principles, it does have 
the duty, unless it can by persuasion alter the values of the 
people holding religious convictions, to refrain from acting 
in ways which transgress or contravene these convictions. 

The religious iuteUe, Professor Hocking suggests, may 
succce<l both in obliterating the historic rhythm of cultural 
rise an<l fall and in eliminating the plurality of civilizations. 
Ill the ebb and flow of cultures, arts and sciences have been 
gained and lost, but art and science have proved unlosable. 
fn the historic development of civilizations interi)enetration 
has risen and declined by aggression and retreat, but “tnar 
present period is one of general and reciprocal osmosis of 
thought, technique, art, and law.” It is the concept of the un- 
losable and the xiniversal, coupled with the development of 
the arts of conununication, which are laying the foundations 
of the coming unified world civilization. But the process is 
not without its dangers. Interpenetration docs not i)n)cce<l 
unifonidy. Industrial artifacts travel faster and are more 
easily assimilated than the ideas and social and political in¬ 
stitutions that originally gave them validity and purpose. In 
some rcs])ects a unified world civilization must be con¬ 
structed, in Professor Ilocking’s view, on the underpinning 
of a purposeless universe. Indeed, the abstraction of a pur- 
I)oseless universe is a necessary one, since it is only the i>ur- 
posele.ss that purpose is free to utilize and manipulate for 
human ends. If all reality >vere purposive, cultivating a gar¬ 
den or spraying an orchanl would involve a truly massive, if 
microscopic, Gutterdujnmerung. Can religion provide the 
moral and philosophical foundations of purposiveness to an 
otherwise purposeless universe? 

Christianity, Professor Hocking points out, has not only 
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developed with but has actually been a party to the creation 
of the present “autonomous, emancipated, secularized science 
of nature.” It has a special oblij^ation, therefore, in respect of 
the development of an inclusive and universal world view 
capable of reintegrating^ modernity. And it has a special fit¬ 
ness for the ta.sk, he believes, by reason of the effects which 
this long coexistence and interaction with the secularized arts 
have wrought in the univcrsals of Christian faith. “Science 
has done its share ... in bringing religion to trim away ele¬ 
ments of superstition, and to transmute into metaphor and 
poetry certain indispensable items of myth and imagination 
which as dogma clash with the free course of legimate science. 
Civil law has sobered and hmnanized canon law. The humanist 
conscience has co-operated with the Christian conscience first 
to define, then to correct and curb, a legally workable doctrine 
of human rights. The freed fine arts have found new mate¬ 
rials, new techni<|ues, new instruments, and withal new 
[)rinciples~ in some points reaching out to a community of 
meaning with the fine arts of all lands.” Because the Chris¬ 
tian faith is conceived in a divine love for the created world, 
because it must be rec*eived through individual experience, 
and because its message is one of persuasion in a world of 
free wills, Christianity is already on the way to become uni¬ 
versal. “But this leadership can he held only by a humility, 
reatly to acknow]c<lge its own continuing need for reconcep¬ 
tion, in view of its present unfinisliedness, and also of the 
depth and breadth of the religious experience of other lands.” 

The allirniation of the universality of Christianity is not an 
act of exclusion. The world view implicit in the teacliings of 
the “unbtmnd Christ” has little to do with the confessional, 
the Apostles’ Creed, or the Book of Common I’rayer. The 
adherents of Islam, Buddhism, Vedanta, Confuciani.sm, 
Yoga, Zen—they, too, .shall not only see God but are per¬ 
fectly capable of participating in the universalities f)f the 
Cliristian faith. The postulates of the relations among reli¬ 
gions, according to Professor Hocking, are simple. First, the 
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man of faith—the true mystic—will recognize, and seeking 
^^'ill understand, the true mystic across all boundaries and 
barriers, and t<»gether they will share in the universalities of 
their religions. Second, every man’s religion will be a partic¬ 
ular religion, with its own essence, organic integrity, and 
historic identity, eschewing impartially the dogmatism of an 
“Only Way” an<l the iiegligence of “IndiflFerentism,” Third, 
the full truth r>f religion l)elongs to every man. “To every 
man, the Wesl and the Ea.st alike will naturally contribute 
what is universal in their cultures, no longer as Western or 
Eastern, hut as his own.” 

Ill a world in which the essence of religious faith is recog- 
ni'/ed and understood to he universal—in Radhakrishnan’s 
words a “rational faith which does not mock the free spirit 
of man, a new visi<m of God”—man will be free to pursue 
his unending quest of reality secure in the knowledge that 
the real will never dcstr^iy the purposiveness of life, the state 
will <liscover an integrity <if volition which will support its 
manifold activities in amelioration of “the human condition,” 
and the dignity of the individual will lie irrevocably affirmed 
by the affirmation of individual responsibility. Most impor¬ 
tantly, it ^vill assure an individual that the path of duty is also 
the path of happiness, aial jirovide a state of affairs, in the 
wonls of Arthur Compton, “in w'hich every person has the 
c)|jporturiity and encouragement to grow by taking respon¬ 
sible part in the common task of enabling all to live as fully 
and freely as possible.” 

Professor Hoicking has written an humble Ixiok, a sincere 
iKKik, and very probably a great book. If the vistas he has 
discerned in hxiking across the long centuries to come are 
still dim to our untutored eye.s, if the way remains dark and 
the path unclear, it is no less true that he has met fully at 
least tlic minimum obligations of the philosopher in facing 
us in the right direction and guiding our first faltering foot¬ 
steps. In lumifw tuo vidcbimtai lucciti. 



TWO GREAT MEN, TWO GREAT THEMES 
By Thomas H. Eliot 


F or almost seventeen years Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr., and Louis D. Brandeis served together on the Su¬ 
preme Court {)f the United States. In many cases of 
great political and ect)nomic significance, they joined in ex¬ 
pressing what came to be called the “liberal” view of consti¬ 
tutional law. Their judicial alliance, often in opposition to a 
majority of their brethren, has long intrigued legal historians. 
Upon what was it based? Hohnes, it is widely assumed, was 
socially a t 3 'pical Boston Brahmin, intellectually a skeptic, 
and temperamentally a dispassionate philosopher uncon¬ 
cerned with such grubby things as economic facts. Brandeis, 
in contrast, was a Jew rejected or suspected by much of the 
Boston upper crust, an ardent crusader for social betterment, 
and a man with a passion for factual detail. Why should two 
such different pe<»ple have become fast friends and collabo¬ 
rators in the great constitutional struggles of their time? 

It is to this question that Samuel J. Konefsky’s book, “The 
Legacj' of Holmes and Brandeis,” is mainly addresse<l. I.iet 
it be said at once that Dr. Konefsky does not swallow whole 
the description of Holmes given above. Yet perhaps he has 
gulped doAvn more <»f it than was wise. He gives us a fasci¬ 
nating bit of judicial history. He presents, admirably and ad- 
miring]j% the position taken by Brandeis in major cases. 
Holmes he finds far harder to understand or to explain. 

Dr. Konefsky’s b(K)k deals with two great men an<l with 
t\ro great themes:—the relation.ship of government and the 
economj% and the individual’s right of free speech. In general, 
in the cases before them, Holmes and Brandeis usually could 
l)e found on the side of condoning state regulation of indus- 

The Legacy of Holmes and Brandeis. By Samuel J. Konefsky. The Macmillan 
Company. $6.00. Justice Holmes: The Shaping Years. By Mark de WcJfe Howe. 
The Belknap Press of the Harvard University Press. $$.00. 
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try, aiitl a>iideinniiig state suppression of ideas. Dr. Konef- 
sky’s thesis is that they took these i>ositions for quite different 
reasons, and that the later New Deal “liberal” judges have 
divided on current issues, because some follow the reasoning 
of Iloimes and others the rea.soning of lirandeis. 

I'his thesis seems to assume the existence of a wide personal 
an<l intellectual di.sparit}'^ between the two men. We still 
don’t know enough alxait Ihdines to make any such assump¬ 
tion. Ciru<luaily, however, our gai)S of knowledge are being 
iillcd, thanks largely to the bkigraphical and editorial labors 
of Rrofessor Mark de Wolfe Howe. By now we may know 
eiiougli to question some of the preconceptions atH)ut Holmes. 

A ty])ical Bosh)n Brahmin? Perha])s; but a rebellious one, 
in revolt against the senlimentality and wliat he deemed tlie 
superficiality of his eminent father and the “stulhness” of 
his dislinguishe<l Back Bay contemporaries. A .skeptic? Cer¬ 
tainly ; hut tluHigh he had no conviction that his beliefs W’ere 
ni'ite.ssarily right, he “would very gladlj'^ die for them.” A 
ili.spiissionate philo.sopher? Holmes strove ever for an under¬ 
standing of the infinite, and doubled the value of mundane 
■social reform, hut he was a man of fire and poetry and pas¬ 
sion. And while he may not have loved details, he worked to 
master them, rcaily to find in the smallest detail an intimation 
of the universal. 

INIark Howe’s first volume of his “authorized biography” 
of J lolme.s, “dustice Holmes: The Shaping Year.s,” indicates 
all of these things. Gripping is the account of Holmes’s sear¬ 
ing .service in the Civil War, including many of his letters 
home. He was a 1101*010 l>oy; he was wounded three times, twice 
almost mortally; and his happiest, proude.st letter is an ac¬ 
count of hmv he carried a message right through a Confeil- 
erale detachment, when he had every justification for turn¬ 
ing hack, .;Vfler the war, he lurneil to scholarship and the law. 
Mr. Howe's eluijiter, “Contours of Conviction,” slieds much 
light on the ex entual “inarticulate major premises” of Mr. 
Justice Holmes. The young scholar rejected metaphysics 
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and embraced scientific positivism. He read Lewes and Spen¬ 
cer and especially John Stuart Mill. Mr. Howe’s account 
ends with the year 1870, but of course Holmes never stopped 
reading—as his biographer, who was his secretary in 1988- 
84, well knows. 

There is so much of interest in Mr. Howe’s book—so much 
charm, and bravery, and youth, and intellectual ferment— 
that it is hard to leave it. But it is time to return to Dr. Konef- 
sky’s volume, which, though altogether different, is worth 
reading too. We have seen that the personal difference be¬ 
tween Holmes and Brandeis was perhaps not necessarily so 
profound as to make their intimacy inexplicable. But what 
about their opinions? 

In the field of economic regulation, the question in many 
cases turned on whether the legislature liad enacted a “rea¬ 
sonable” law rather than a purely arbitrary one. With many 
of these legislative policies Brandeis undoubtedly agreed. 
Holmes, in contrast, felt that they were un%vise or, at best, 
futile. Yet they both believed that these statutes—providing, 
for example, minimum wages, or limitations on fees for em¬ 
ployment agencies, or the prevention of ticket “scalping”— 
should not be struck down by the courts. Dr. Konefsky strug¬ 
gles to explain their agreement. His efforts make interesting 
reading. Perhaps, however, he makes the matter unneces¬ 
sarily complex. Holmes really believed, deeply, that the de¬ 
cision of what is “reasonable” is fundamentally in the liands 
of the legislature. Brandeis believed, usually, that the eco¬ 
nomic refonns were “reasonable.” Either way, the statute 
should be upheld. 

Free speech is another matter. Holmes’s earlier opinions 
reflected a narrow view of the First Amendment. In three 
wartime cases, he wrote Court opinions upholding the con¬ 
viction of “agitators” for what they said or published. Yet a 
few months later, his dissent in Abrams v. XJ.S. was as elo¬ 
quent a pronouncement on individual lil>erty as has ever ap¬ 
peared in the English language. 
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What had happened? Dr. Konefsky seems to imply that 
Rrandeis, like Charmingf “always young for liberty,” had 
persuaded Holmes to change his mind. Perhaps. There is 
also tlie fact that the war clouds were receding. And finally, 
it may not have been very difficult to enlist Holmes under the 
“civil liberties” banner. After the earlier cases, Holmes had 
^vTitten Sir Frederick Pollock: “There is a lot of jaw about 
free speech. ... As it happens I should go farther than the 
majority in favor of it....” 

Dr. Konefsky concludes his stimulating book by empha¬ 
sizing a contradiction that may be more apparent than real; 
tlie readiness of Holmes and Rrandeis to strike down statutes 
infringing free expression, in contrast to their deference to 
the legislative judgment in matters of economic regulation. 
Tlie fact remains that the guarantees of “freedom of speech” 
and “due process of law” are two quite different things, and 
this difference may amply justify a difference in the amount 
of “judicial self-restraint” that is appropriate in cases where 
their protections are invoked. A.s for the interesting human 
(picstion, of how, and how much, Rrandeis influenced Holmes 
(or vice versa) M'e can hope for more light as Mr. Howe’s 
biograjihy unfolds—and we can look forward to its further 
volumes with confidence and pleasure. 

THE COKE MONUMENT 
By Thomas Caey Johnson, Jk. 

C ATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN’S “The Lion 
and the Throne; The Life and Times of Sir Edward 
Coke” is a massive and monumental biography. Royal 
octavo in format, it is at least two inches thick, and contains 
upwards of three hundred and thirty-four sheets of paper, 
most of which have printing on both sides. There are the usual 

The Lion and the Throne: The Life and Times of Sir Edward Coke. By 
Catherine Drinker Bowen. Atlantic Monthly PreK-Lhde, Brown and Con^Mny. 
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end pa^St a preface, a table of contents, the book proper, 
consisting of three parts, namely: “Part I Parliament Man 
and Attorney General 1552-1606,” “Part II The Judge- 
ship,” “Part III The Parliament Man.” Following the book 
itself, there are: “chapter notes” of eighteen pages, four 
pages of acknowledgments, a six-page essay on sources and 
method, a forty-four page bibliography, thirty pages of 
source references, and an index, which alas is incomplete. Not 
since Grant’s Tomb has such a pretentious monument for 
posterity been erected to the memory of a great national hero. 

The author’s evident and apparent aim was to annihilate 
two birds with one mighty boulder: to write a work of unim¬ 
peachable, authentic, and overpowering scholarship, and at 
the same time to produce a best seller. In this dual purpose 
she was abetted, but not aided, by the editorial staff of the 
very hi^-brow Atlantic-Little, Brown and Company. For 
she came nearer succeeding in the second of her aims than in 
the first. Her style is pleasing and clear, and remarkably sus¬ 
tained from beginning to end. She makes Coke and his times 
c<ime alive again as few popular biographers and no academic 
historians could. She recreates the great lawyer and his con¬ 
temporaries, and their scene and setting as vividly as if she 
were a Costain or a Margaret Mitchell. She gives the reader 
the illusion of a personal and intimate acquaintance with 
Coke and Bacon and Raleigh and the two Cecils and a host of 
others. The book might well have become one of the most 
popular biographies of our times except for the physical 
laziness of most readers. It weighs on our bathroom scales 
slightly over a pound and a half. Its financial future probably 
lies in Hollywood. 

The author has undoubtedly spent many years in gather¬ 
ing, sifting, and arranging her material. She probably—why 
hedge?—she certainly knows more about Coke and his career 
than this reviewer or any man living, or dead for that matter. 
She at least deserves an A for effort. Nevertheless I think I 
should refuse to accept her work, if offered in partial fulfil- 
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ment of the requirements for a doctor’s degree in English 
history. Her knowledge of the common law and the constitu¬ 
tion, vast though it is, seenrLs to be confined to the age of Coke, 
and that means to the rather narrow period of eighty-two 
years from 1552 to 1684. She has tom a great gobbet from 
the bloody and mangled body of legal and constitutional his- 
tc»ry, and though she serves it in grand style, garnished with 
all the trap})ings of scholarship, the salt of knowledge to 
make it j)alatable is lacking. The obiective of the biographer 
differs of ctiurse from that of the historian, but the biogra¬ 
pher’s judgments are valid only as they are rooted in a 
kranvledge of the eras preceding that in which he works. To 
come right down to it and blurt it out—the author is in- 
.sufficienlly gn)un<led in the history of medieval England to 
enable her io assess at their tme value the contributions of 
.Sir Edward Ctike cither to the law or to the constitution. 

’I’o illustrate: on page sixty-one of her opus, she lists 
“(Jlanville, Mrmdon, liritton, Fleta, Fortescue, Sir Thomas 
liittlcton” as eminent judges who by tlieir writings had in- 
Jlucneoil the dev elopment of English law before the time of 
Coke. With the importance of four of these learned justices, 
T have no (juarrel. Uritlon w’as, I think, a second stringer 
wlai copie<l Hraeton, but let that pass. Fleta was no judge at 
all. It is the name of a treati.se on law, and a verj' poor one at 
that, and not a jjcrson’s name. I think most people who have 
studied the history of English law would agree that the Fleta 
is a legal treatise written toward the clo.se of the thirteenth 
century, probably by a cashiered judge incarcerated in the 
Fleet xirison. It seems to be an ill-arrangetl hf)dgepodge of 
what he could remember of Bracton, supplemented by a few 
.smatterings of Walter of Henley’s book on agriculture and 
estate management. I shall certainly not accejit uncritically 
dicta on Coke by a person who considers Fleta either a judge 
or important in legal development. 

And then, on page 421, in talking about the revival of tlie 
impeacliment process by the Parliament of 1621, the author 
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make the following startling statement: “Reviving the old 
impeachment process—^unused three hundred and fifty 
years—Just a slip, or maybe a typographical error, you 
say with charity. I don’t think so, for in the extract from her 
book published in the Atlantic Monthly for January, 1957, 
the sune statement is found (p. 70), only this time it reads: 
“unused for three hundred and fifty years” [italics mine]. 
It was not a slip; it was just plain unadulterated one hundred 
per cent ignorance. In case any reader of the Virginia Quar¬ 
terly shares the author’s ignorance, let me point out that 1021 
minus 850 equals 1271. The House of Commons, if I may 
lecture briefly on constitutional history, and it would have 
been well, or at least better, if Catherine Drinker Bowen had 
attended such lectures, did not take shu[>e much before 1840, 
or about two hundred and eighty years before the Parliament 
of 1021. The first time the Commons instituted iinpeaclunent 
proceedings before the Lords was, I believe, in ]870, when 
the “Good Parliament” got rid of some of the “evil niinisters” 
of Edward III. Moreover, impeacliment proceedings were 
used from time to time at least as late as 1450, when the Duke 
of Suffolk was impeached by the Commons, saved by the 
King, and later murdered. 

Writing this review has not been easy or pleasant. I feel 
too much as if I had slapped an eager and friendly child in 
the face. The author worked hard. She is already recognized 
as a competent biographer; by many critics, .she is considered 
brilliant. She ha<l every reason to expect a favorable recep¬ 
tion for her work. However, chivalry has its limits. When 
a writer puts on the panoply of scholarship, he .should ex- 
})ect to be judged as a scholar. Attractiveness in presentation, 
enormous erudition, abundance of detail, all are valueless, 
and worse than valueless, when not controlled and guided by 
familiarity with the fundamental principles of fine’s subject. 



HIGH BRASS CONFEDERATE DIARY 
By T. Hasby WiixiAMS 


H istorians of the Civil War have long specu¬ 
lated as to the inner causes of Confederate defeat— 
the factors, other than Northern military and eco¬ 
nomic might, that were responsible for the final failure of the 
South’s gallant bid for independence. Was the major weak¬ 
ness in the Southern system, as the late Frank Owsley ar¬ 
gued, the states’ rights principle, embedded in the government 
and the popular consciousness and hamstringing every ef¬ 
fort to conduct a centralized war? Or was it, as others have 
contended, the fantastic currency policy, producing a runa¬ 
way infiation ruinous to sound financing and morale, or the 
collapse of the railroad system, dislocating the entire economy 
and seriously affecting all military operations? 

Recently some students—^notably Edmund Wilson, David 
Donald, Frank Vandiver—^have suggested that a people’s 
culture will determine the kind of war they wage, and that 
there were elements in Southern culture that profoundly and 
fatally influenced the Southern conduct of war. Mr. Wilson 
has a<lvanced the stimulating idea that Southerners of the 
niling class, the men who ran the Confederacy, were imper¬ 
ious anrl haughty individuals, unaccustomed to working with 
others or taking orders and unable even in a war for their 
own independence to discipline their hot individualism. This 
is a notion that has merit and deserves further investigation. 
It ha.s not been sufficiently emphasized, for example, that 
one of the important qualities in R E. I>ee’s greatness was 
his capacity to engage in hard, constant labor without letting 
hi.s nerves get frayed or allowing himself the luxury of flar¬ 
ing up at his associates. 

Scholars who have attempted to study the civil leadership 

Inside the Confederate Qovemment: Tbe Diary of Robert Oariick HiU Kean. 
Edited by Edward Younger. Oxford Univenity Press. 
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of the Confederacy have not had at hand the abundance of 
intimate personal documents that facilitates analysis of the 
Lincoln administration: the diaries of Welles, Chase, Bates, 
and Hay. Apparently few individuals in the Confederate 
Cabinet Or in high x>ositions in the government kept diaries; 
or, if such diaries were composed, they have disappeare<l. The 
two best known sources are J. B. Jones’s “A Rebel War 
Clerk’s Diary” and Mrs. Mary Boykin Chesnut’s “A Diary 
from Dixie.” Jones’s book is loaded with Richmond gossip, 
but the clerk was not on the inside of the great decisions. Mrs. 
Chesnut’s volume is a remarkable revelation of Southern 
psychology, but she too was not in a positifm to observe the 
inner workings of the government. General Gorgas’s pub¬ 
lished diary is singularly official, and the unpublished diary 
of Secretary of the Navy Mallory is on the sketchy side. It 
has been known for years that Edward Younger of the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia was preparing for publication the diary of 
a man who was in a spot to record the doings of the civil high 
command, R. G. H. Kean, who as chief of the Bureau of 
War was an important personage in the War Department. 
Those historians whom Professor Younger genennisly per¬ 
mitted to examine the manuscript were convinced that it was 
a major Confederate discovery, and impatiently awaited its 
appearance in book form. Now that it has arrived, they will 
not be disappointed. While "Inside the Confederate Govern¬ 
ment” falls below the Welles or Hay records as a source, it 
takes immediate rank as the best high-level Confederate 
diary. 

Robert Garlick Hill Kean was bom in 1828 in Caroline 
county, Virginia. At the outbreak of the Civil War he was 
practicing law in Lynchburg. Being a patriotic young Vir¬ 
ginian, he immediately enlisted as a private in Company G, 
Eleventh Virginia, and participated in the battle of Manas¬ 
sas. In Febniarj% 1862, General George W. Randolph at 
Suffolk invited him to join his .staff, and Kean accepted. 
Shortly thereafter Randolph went to Richmond as Secretary 
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of War, and he took Kean with him to head the Bureau of 
War. Kean’s office, as described by Professor Yoimger, was 
a co-ordinating agency, and his functions were those of an 
office manager, an executive secretary, and a research as¬ 
sistant. His annual salary was $3,000, which in 1863 he esti¬ 
mated to be the equivalent of $300 before the war. He began 
his diary on September 15,1861, and recorded his experiences 
as a soldier through h'ebniary 20, 1862. Unfortunately he 
dropped his writing at the latter date and did not resume it 
until October, 1802, six months after he had assumed his 
duties in Riclunond. The diary ends in December, 1865, thus 
spilling over into Reconstniction. 

Kean was a cultured, intelligent man, and his observations, 
while not always accurate, as he sometimes admitted in later 
marginal notes, were unusually pungent and perceptive. 
Early in the war he saw that the Confederacy’s strategy of 
defense was leading to disa.ster. “When history shall record 
the ev ents of the past six months,’’ he wrote in February, 
1862, “mankind will be amazed at the infatuation of our 
policy, which has made our own soil the seat of war and im¬ 
poses on us the necessity of being successful everywhere— 
the irdierent weakness of Defense.” He also saw one of the 
chief flaws in Confederate ctanmand arrangements—the 
practice of creating separate geographical departments— 
which he dcn^)unced as “the fatal notion of making each mili¬ 
tary Department a sejmrate nation for military purpose with¬ 
out sulMinlinalion, co-operation, or concert.” In his strictures 
on llie departmental system he anticipated the principal cri¬ 
ticism of the Confederate high command made by Frank 
Vandiver in his recent studv, “Rebel Brass.” 

From his desk Kean observed the actions and the dis- 
]>atches of the civil and military leaders, and he characterized 
these men with vivid phrases that will probably be quoted 
fn)m now on in every book dealing with the Confederacy. A 
letter of Joe Johnston’s “is of a piece with his jejune and 
ice tempere<l character of correspondence.” Johnston is “a 
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very Utile man . . . full of himself.” Judah P. Benjamin is 
dismissed as “a smart lawyer, a ready, useful, drawer-up «>f 
papers but perhaps the least wise of our public men.” Brax¬ 
ton Brag^ ‘‘resembles a chimpanzee as much in character as 
he does in appearance.” Even Dee comes under criticism after 
Gettysburg. He has fought that battle badly, and has become 
“nearly as costive as Johnston.” The diari.st missed nothing. 
He records a delightful tale that Quartermaster General 
Myers has been removed because his wife referred to Mrs. 
Davis as a “squaw.” With relish he recounts another ciffi- 
cial’s opinion of Davis: “He saj^s he used to think Jefferson 
Davis a mule, but a good muU. He has come to think him a 
jackass.” 

The sections of the diary dealing with Davis constitute its 
greatest contribution to Confederate historiography. For the 
harassed President Kean had personal respect, but lie thought 
that Davis had none of the qualities required in a war leader. 
His descriptions of Davis as an administrator are starkly re¬ 
vealing pictures of a man who never rose above the level of 
the only executive office he had held before 1860—Secretary 
of War in the Pierce Cabinet. 

The diary affords abundant and unhappy evidence of the 
tnith of Edmund Wilson’s .supposition. Tlie Confederates 
were constantly quarreling among themselves, and on too 
many occasions the disputants seemed more eager to make a 
point against each other than to further the conunon cause. 
General Beauregard’s requests for aid at Charleston foiirul 
little favofr with Davis, Kean relates, l)ecause the President 
was always lof)king for something to object to in the general’s 
actions. Seddon told Beauregard that his need for tnK)ps was 
the re.sult of his own negligence. “Suppose this were so,” 
Kean wrote, “it would be a poor reasr>n for allowing Charles¬ 
ton to be taken.” Of another squabble he sadly observed, 
“There was too much temper in it.” But in the last analysis, 
the Confederacy did not fall because of internal bickering. It 
failed, as Kean saw clearly, because its leaders refused to 
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realize that it was a revolution rather than a going nation. 
In a fine sentence of summary that mi^t well stand as an 
epitaph for the Southern adventure, Kean wrote: “all the 
revolutionary vigor is with the enemy.... With us timidity, 
hair-splitting, and an absence of aU policy^ 

Professor Younger has supplied an illuminating introduc¬ 
tion uid an adequate set of footnotes. 


APPRAISING HAMILTON 
By Broaous Mitcheli. 

L OUIS M. HACKER’S “Alexander Hamilton in 
the American Tradition” is a bicentennial appraisal of 
Hamilton’s purposes in his own time and his influence 
in American political and eronomic development to the pres¬ 
ent. Interpretation is interlarded with sufficient recital of 
history and biography to make the explanation meaningful. 
Dean Hacker has met with skill the difficult demands of brief 
treatment, supporting generalizations with as much evidence 
as his limited space permits. His long concern with Hamilton, 
his exact knowledge of American and European history, and 
his deftness as a writer combine to furnish a luminous picture 
of a central figure in our country’s career. 

The chief virtue of the book is the presentation of Hamil¬ 
ton as protagonist of the public welfare. Mr. Hacker scouts 
the notion, clamorous when the first Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury was alive and lingering in respectable quarters to this 
day, that Hamilton would use the power of government to 
favor privilege. He was the partisan not of pocket-books, but 
of the national safety and progress. He was not the plausible 
strategist of a selfish clique, but the true patriot intending the 
welfare of the whole people. Robert E. Bro%vn, in his recent 
examination of “Charles Beard and the Constitution,” has 
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dealt manful blows in the same behalf. Realism, rightly un¬ 
derstood, so far from supplying Hamilton with clay feet, 
fits wings to his heels. 

Hacker’s account will draw controversy for a different 
reason. He sees Hamilton as a libertarian, agreeing funda¬ 
mentally with the doctrine of Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Na¬ 
tions.” In a crisis of confusion and weakness he mustered the 
energies of government to produce conditions of law and 
order in which the talents of the enterpriser could fiourish. 
“The survival of his country was linked with the integrity of 
governmental fiscal action and that of the private accumula¬ 
tive processes: these were the twt> sides of the same coin.” 
Hacker constantly points to Hamilton’s solicitude for “pri¬ 
vate enterprise, the key to innovation.” “ . . . the spirit of 
‘The Wealth of Nations’ informs all the great reports. . . . 
The world is an orderly one and is guided by law: govern¬ 
ment, in consequence, must keep hands off the economic proc¬ 
esses, for the self-interest that prompts men undoubtedly 
improves the welfare of all. . . . The heart of the matter is, 
the individual must be free in a ‘system of natural liberty*: 
only in this way is progress realizable.” Hacker goes on, in an 
epilogue of lessons for the present, to warn against “the 
monolithic state which, by reducing most differences, will at 
the same time destroy initiative and that innovation which 
has been the one sure guide to our progress.” In the broader 
field of foreign relations Hamilton kept our national interest 
the cynosure; Hacker hopes that, impressed hy his wisdom, 
we shall not now “follow the counsels of idealism, giving gen¬ 
eral commitments that we will move ever 3 rwhere with men 
and funds to defend and advance free institutions.” 

An opposing view, which the present writer prefers, is that 
Hamilton was more the mercantilist than the classicist. His 
significance as a statesman, economic and political, was in his 
dependence on organization, association, central planning. In 
a period lacking in system he felt the need of bringing social 
effort to a focus. In place of distraction he must build confi- 
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(lenee. Amidst disordered currency and dishonored debt he 
must erect and establish public credit as the means of rescue. 
Nor was the national government, with its agencies, notably 
the Rank of the United States, to be simply a first assurance 
and fillip to private accumulation of capital and venturing 
on investment. Perhaps Dean Hacker would object that the 
question is one of time-span only, that he believes Hamilton 
hoped to enable and embolden individual enterprisers at a 
ckiser (lay than is here suggested. Certainly during his life¬ 
time Hamilton continued to rely upon deliberate public ac¬ 
tion as the engine of stability and advancement. 

Whatever may l»e said of his ultimate expectation, his 
policies, which he jmt into effect or pleaded for, were founded 
on collective action. His distinction among ])olitical ecoTio- 
misls is that he was one <»f the first to reject the application of 
Smith’s thesis to the requirements of a new nation of power 
mainly potential. He did not hold, with the cruder mercan¬ 
tilists, that national opulence lay in cash, nor with Smith that 
it consisted of commodities. Rather, he ctmeeived that the 
promise of the future, for America, was in development of 
ca[iacities. This process would l>e (juickened, as indeed 
Hacker several limes remarks, by the interaction of the great 
de]»artments of the econcmiy—agricidture, industry, com¬ 
merce, banking, and fiscal operations. Such mutual fertiliza¬ 
tion might l>c ca[iricious, might l>e defeated, in the absence 
of puiqjosefid co-ordination. 

With so much that is gratefully rei'ealing in his reading of 
Hamilton, the author would have added to the faithfulness of 
his jiortrait by showing that this creative man was misca.st 
after he left the Treasury and no longer had authority and 
responsibility to match his eagerness. His inveterate energy 
remained, but his discretion suffered. By degrees he engaged 
in ill-disguised interference, confused public policy and per¬ 
sonal pique, and helped bring his party to defeat. In the end 
he righted himself magnificently in act.s of political abnega¬ 
tion worthy of the hero, that he was. 
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One or two minor points may be mentioned for the record. 
Dean Hacker seems to neglect too far Hamilton’s prepara¬ 
tion for the Treasury gained at headquarters of the army 
during the Revolution, as United States Collector for New 
York, and in Congress. No evidence is offered for the as¬ 
sumption that he had built up a small capital while Cruger’s 
clerk in St. Croix. Hacker has him leaving the island “in the 
early summer of 1772,” months before he wrote the hurricane 
letter which is suggested among possible causes transferring 
him to the mainland. These are trifles in an extended essay 
which is informed, thoughtful, and tasteful. 

DIARIES, NOTES, AND COMMENT 
13y H. a. DeWj 4 erd 

G ENERAIj Alanbrooke served as commander of a 
cori)s in France from 1939-1940, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Home Forces from 1940-1941, and as 
Chief of the Imiierial General Staff from 1941-1945. During 
these eventful years he kept a diary as a way of coimnunicat- 
ing with his wife. Later, presumably after he had rea<l the ac¬ 
counts of other war leaders and reconsidered some of his war¬ 
time judgments, he prepared another document called “Notes 
on My Life.” From these two sources and from his own 
knowledge of the war period Arthur Bryant fashioned this 
book. It consists of large sections written by Alanbrooke aL 
the time of the incident, enclosed in double quotes, other sec¬ 
tions \vritten by Alanbrooke after the event, enclosed in sin¬ 
gle quotes, and still other large sections written by Bryant 
and presented without quotation marks. Only a reader care¬ 
ful enough to note the kind of quotation marks—or the ab¬ 
sence of them—will be aware t»f the kind of “liistorj^” he is 
being offered. 

The Turn of the Tide 1939-19^3: A History of the War Years Based on the 
Diaries of Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke. By Sir Arthur Bryant. Doubleday and 
Company. S6.95. 
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The general theme of the book is that Alanbrooke and 
Chtrrchill made a winning combination and that Britain was 
fortunate to have two such strong men around at her “finest” 
as well as her most desperate hours. The detail of the book 
shows that Alanbrooke had a very bad time keeping Churdiill 
from meddling with British commanders and from following 
his own ill-considered ideas as to how World War II should 
be conducted. When not thus fully employed, Alanbrooke is 
shown as busy conducting a strategic kindergarten for Amer¬ 
ican leaders who mistakenly advised President Roosevelt to 
invade France and to devote some resources to the defeat of 
Japan. 

The amount of friction between the political and military 
leaders of Britain will come as a surprise to some readers. 
Tliey will not be impressed by Mr. Bryant’s tendency to stop 
the narrative at various points and sermonize on what a won¬ 
derful thing it was for Britain to have had two such strong 
men at the head of things. Tliis sermonizing is done in a con¬ 
text which clearly indicates that what was wonderful about 
it was that Churchill’s views or policies did not prevail, thanks 
to Alanbrooke. Alanbrooke follows much the same practice, 
stopping now and then amid his complaints to say what a 
privilege it was to be able to work with Churchill. 

Those readers who recall the controversies of World War 
I between the British soldiers (Field Marshals Sir William 
Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig) and the politicians 
(Churchill and Ijloyd George) may see in the appearance of 
this book the revival of an old quarrel. It is the dispute over 
the proper rfile of the political and military elements of a de¬ 
mocracy in wartime. The traditional military view, and one 
apparently held strongly by Alanbrooke, is that the political 
leaders should identify the enemy power and let the soldiers 
determine how the war should be fought. This mig^t be barely 
tolerable in the age of gunpowder but became completely 
intolerable in the nuclear age, as the agonizing decisions of 
the Korean war and the Suez crisis of 1956 plainly showed. 
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There is an ironical contrast betwem the strategy advo’ 
cated by professional British soldiers in 1914-1918 and that 
championed by Alanbrooke in 1941-1944. In 1914-1918 Ro¬ 
bertson and Haig wanted to concentrate all British effort 
on defeating the Germans on the Western Front in France. 
All suggestions by Churchill and Lloyd George for opera¬ 
tions in the Mediterranean against Turkey and Austria were 
then dismissed as “sideshows.** British professional military 
opinion held that the German armies should be defeated at 
their strongest point and on the front where the Allied com¬ 
munications were the shortest. So strong was the feeling 
against “civilian” interference in strategical matters that 
after World War I an American naval “expert,” Captain 
W. D. Puleston, sympathizing with his British naval col¬ 
leagues, solemnly warned that “Britain could probably sur¬ 
vive another world war’* but it “could never survive another 
Churchill.” 

In 1941-1944 Alanbrooke was all for defeating Germany 
by forcing her to fight in the Mediterranean area. It was 
only American “gentlemen** like Marshall and Stimson who 
advocated an invasion of northern France or “amateurs” 
like Churchill who repeatedly argued for a second invasion 
of Norway. If Alanbrooke had known it, there was a pro¬ 
fessional German staff officer writing a diary at the same 
time he was compiling his own. It was Colonel General Franz 
Haider, Chief of Staff of OXH, who had “amateurs” of his 
own like Rommel and Hitler to deal with. For some reason 
that Haider could never imderstand, these two unorthodox 
men who lacked staff training wanted to fight in the Mediter¬ 
ranean area. Rommel made hash of British plans and com¬ 
manders approved by Alanbrooke, but to a good professional 
staff officer like Haider, the Mediterranean compaign never 
made sense. He knew that Germany could never win its war 
fighting in North Africa. 

A dark, critical, and intense Irishman, General Alanbrooke 
took little pains to conceal his impatienGe with other less bril- 
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liant people. He had nothing good to say about the French 
leaders in 1989-1040, and very little good to say about his 
own superior in France, Lord Gort. Of British soldiers only 
Dill, Alexander, Montgomery, and Wavell, met his hi||^ 
standards. Eisenhower is portrayed as a good-natured ad¬ 
juster of in ter-Allied differences of opinion but wanting in 
strategic insights. Admiral King is singled out for a good deal 
of Alanbrooke irritation for wanting to get on with the Japa- 
nese war. (ieneral Marshall is described as having been un¬ 
duly influenced by his limited experience in France in 1917- 
1918. From this .stemmed his “confusion” about the proper 
theater for Allied operations in 1942-1948. Marshall is 
granted a certain amount of skill as an administrator, but for 
the mo.st part Alanbrooke falls back upon the word “gentle¬ 
man” to describe American leaders such as IVIarsball and 
Stimson. With his views as to the proper sphere for the civil¬ 
ian hea<ls of state in war, one is not surprised that Alanbrooke 
thought General MacArthur was the greatest American 
itiilitary Icoxler of the time. 

It is Arthur Br>'ant’s conviction that by 1943 Alanbrooke 
had by slwer force of intellect and general unpleasantness 
comi>clle«l Nazi Germany to figlit in North Africa and Italy, 
at tJie end of long lines of couununication. He does not say 
.so, but the Allies were fighting in these same theaters at the 
end of still longer lines of communication. Bryant’s bibliog¬ 
raphy li.sts a l)ook by the Cambridge historian F. H. Hinsley, 
entitled “Hitler’s Strategy” (1951). In it Hinsley makes 
the interesting ])oint that after Hitler became involved in a 
war against the Soviet Union and the United States, and 
after the Allieil unconditional surrender policy had been 
adopted, it did not matter much whether Nazi Germany fol- 
loAved the Fuehrer’s nihilistic strategy of not yielding an inch 
of ground or the more flexible strategy fondly advocated by 
Haider, Giiderian, and Kesselring. In the end Germany was 
going to be defeated, and the kind of strategy' followed really 
did not make much difference. 
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Reading about General Alanbitx>ke’s agonizing experi¬ 
ence in keeping the Western coalition plowing a proper fur¬ 
row in the nxiy soil of Italy, one wonders what diflference 
it really made in a war in which Germany had no chance to 
escape defeat after 1942. Since—imfortunately—Britain was 
unable and the United States unwilling to contest control of 
Eastern and Southeastern Europe with the Soviet Union, it 
was not going to make much difference where the Allied arm¬ 
ies were in May, 1945. 

MR. ACHESON LOOKS AT CONGRESS 
By Francis Coi.eman Rogp.NnnitaisR 

T he editorial skills of Edmund Wilson have given a 
general currency to Melville’s observation; “For 
genius, all over the world, stands hand in hand, and 
one shock of recognition runs the whole circle round.” Politi¬ 
cal genius, too, has its shocks of recognition, as these papers 
with which Dean Acheson inaugurated the Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., Memorial Ijcctures at the University of Vir¬ 
ginia give evidence, though the paths of its currents may be 
more circuitous. 

In 1955, at 62, the retired Secretary of State, full of scars 
and honors, reread that remarkable book, “Congressional 
Government,” published in 1885 by the twenty-nine year old 
graduate student at Johns Hopkins University, Woodrow 
Wilson. The shock of recognition was there, and it was a 
stimulus to Mr. Acheson to shape and put in words, in cele¬ 
bration of the earlier book and in commentary on it, his own 
evaluation of the American Congress at mid-century. 

The theme of Wilson’s book, as it is fairly stated by Mr. 
Acheson, or is as fairly stated as it can well be in a single 
sentence, is “that Congress is the central and predominant 
power in our governmental system and a discussion of what 
A Citizm Looks tt Congress. By Dean Acheson. Harper and Brothers. Si.fo. 
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is necessary', in the author’s judgment, to make that power 
fully efl'ective and responsible.” A theme of Mr. Acheson’s 
lKK)k, it is perhaps fair to say, is that the Executive is the 
central and predominant power in our governmental system 
and a discussion of what is necessary, in the author’s judg¬ 
ment, for Congress to accommodate itself to that fact in a 
fully efl'ective and responsible manner. With what may be a 
recogniti<m that Congress is not likely to be impressed by any 
siich discussion, Mr. Acheson writes wisely: “The central 
question is not whether the Congress should he strtmger than 
the l^esi<lency, or vice versa; but, how the Congress and the 
Rresi<leMcy can lK)th l>e strengthened to do the pressing work 
iliut falls to each to do, and to do together.” 

Wilson himself, ()f course, came to a view different from 
his first, and in 1908 wn)te another iMKvk, “Constitutional 
Goveriunenl,” to record it. And still later, as I'resiclent of the 
I riiitc<l States, his was one of “The Strong Administrations,” 
in Thomas K. Finlctter’s phrase, whose “making of great 
national policies hy presidential leadership” gives point and 
validity to Mr. Aeheson’s theme. 

Mr. ;\choson sees the “abiding value” of Wilson’s lK)ok in 
its “analysis and description of Congress and its operation” 
which (if pa.s.sages ])ages aj>art may he joined in quotation) 
“’I'inic has modified to some extent, but has not invalidated.” 
It may he lu)petl that one re.sult of Mr. Acheson’s eloquent 
commentary will he to send a new generation of readers back 
to “Congressional Government,” which with Wilstm’s Cen- 
tcmiial Year is again in print. Mr. Acheson does not under¬ 
take a systematic retracing of the ground which the young 
Wilson map})ed, hut in four essays (I. The Congress: The 
Committee System—The Diffusion of I’ower, II. The Presi¬ 
dency, 111. Ivcgislative-Executive Relations, and IV. Prog¬ 
nosis) he illuminates .some of the new landmarks which have 
been erected there. 

The terrain may take on at times the look of a battlefield, 
or make a gladiatorial metaphor appropriate: Congress “is 
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the retiarius sedcing to ent^mgle opponents in a cast net and 
to dispatch them with a trident; the President, the dima- 
chaerus with a sword in each hand.” But the veteran of many 
battles can "write with a philosophic calm: “The relations be¬ 
tween the executive and legislative branches of our govern¬ 
ment were not designed to lie restful.” He can concur with 
Mr. Justice Brandeis that the purpose of the separation of 
powers was “not to avoid friction, but, by means of the in¬ 
evitable friction incident to the distribution of the govern¬ 
mental powers among three departments, to save the people 
froni autocracy.” 

Mr. Achestm sees the legislative assembly, which w^as in its 
inception, above all else, “an as.sembly of amateurs,” called 
upon to deal with questions “vastly increased in complexity 
and dimension” from the time when “A Franklin or a Jeffer¬ 
son was not a stranger in any field of learning.” He makes a 
case when he invites attention to the manifestations in Con¬ 
gress of “the scapegoat simplification” of history in debate, 
of a sometimes unhappy disregard of relevance, and of the 
urge, not easily satisfied, to investigate and supervise and 
control. In his documentation of these matters with all too 
brief personal reminiscences, he writes w'ith more self re¬ 
straint—if with spirit and asperity—than one w^ould have a 
right to demand of him. 

Sometimes the documentation challenges in interest the 
point it documents. It is useful to have of record, before a 
myth becomes irrevocably enshrined, the view of Mr. Acheson, 
if only in an aside, that “I venture to say that, if it were pos¬ 
sible to assess the factors which led to the erroneous Soviet 
judgment of our pmbable reaction to the invasion of South 
Korea, the defeat in the House of the Korean Aid Bill (H. R. 
5,S80) on January 19,1950, would bulk large.” 

It is possible to follow his reasoning, too, when he sees 
something less than scrupulous intellectual honesty in the 
contributions made by John Foster Dulles to the foreign 
policy statements in the Republican Party platform of 1952. 
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But this is hardly to be counted (although, to be sure, Mr. 
Dulles serv'ed as a United States Senator from New York, 
by ai)pointment of Governor Dewey, from July 7, 1949, to 
November 8,1949) among the sins of Congress. 

Mr. Aclieson’s concept of the American legislator as the 
amateur of government—^at best, the brilliant amateur, but 
one who has been increasingly hard beset in a world which, 
since the eighteenth century, has moved steadily toward 
stricter and stricter specialization—is a useful concept for the 
critical analysis of Congress. And yet, does not the genius of 
democracy lie precisely here? Is not government too precious 
to be left to the professionals, too dear to be entrusted, in- 
tlced, to anyone but the governed? 

‘'Among its man}-^ qualities,” Mr. Acheson writes, “Con¬ 
gress does jiot have the power of concentration, nor does, nor 
can, it ha\'e command of competence necessary to distill the 
significance from a mass of raw and ctmfusing material,” But 
it does, and must: its concentration and the competence it 
cominaTtds may look, to he sure, to be shabby things, but they 
b.'ivc ]jroved equal to recurring tests. They must prove equal 
to recurring tests ahead if democracy is to endure. 


NATHANAEL WEST 
By WiJj-iAM Peden 

N AI’HANAEL AVEST (bom Nathan Weinstein 
in ItXKJ, c<lucated at Brown, and for four or five 
years i)rior to his death a script ^vriter in Holly- 
wood) was killed in an automobile accident in 1940. During 
his lifetime he published four disturbing, highly unusual, and 
for the most part neglected novels: “The Dream Life of 
Balso Snell,” published in a limited edition in Paris, 1981; 
“Miss lionelyhearts,” 1938; “A Cool Million,” 1934; and 
“The Day of the Ijocust,” 1939. In spite of their variety in 

The Complete Works of Nathanael West. Introduction by Alan Ros. Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. l5,oo. 
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subject matter and technique, all four of these novels are 
savage indictments of what has been aptly termed the “hor¬ 
rible emptiness of mass lives.” 

“The Dream Life of Balso Snell” is a shocking fantasy 
which has as its setting the interior of the Trojan Horse. 
The disturbed and mildly talented poet Balso finally dis¬ 
covers that the inhabitants of the horse’s viscera (Maloney 
the Areopagite who is the biographer of the louse, St. Puce; 
a psychotic schoolboy who, after committing murder, is trans¬ 
formed sexually; and a protean school teacher engaged in 
writing a definitive study of Samuel Perkins: Smeller) are, 
like Balso himself, “writers in search of an audience.” “Balso 
Snell” is characterized by frenetic activitx’^ and much unfor¬ 
gettable talk, amusing, shocking, and disquieting. Balso and 
his fellow inmates, with their surrealistic and terrible trans¬ 
formations, are suspended in a murky limbo like figures in a 
delirium. Like the grotesque inhabitants of the “Nighttown” 
sequence of “Ulysses,” they are objectifications of man’s most 
submerged passions, dreams, and desires. For all its flashes 
of brilliance, however, “The Dream liife of Balso Snell” is 
little more than a one-dimensional tour de force, with ciphers 
for characters. 

The deterioration of the individual ego, so dramatically 
portrayed in “Balso Snell,” becomes in “Miss lionelyhearts” 
the destruction of an entire social groiii?. A man of good will. 
Miss Lonelyhearts is a journalist who writes the agony col¬ 
umn for a New York newspaper. Day after day he is bom¬ 
barded with the most agonizing requests for help from tlie 
lonely and abused wrecks of contemporary society: “Gracie 
is 18 . . . but not very smart on account of being deaf and 
dumb. . . . Last week a man . . . did stimething dirty to her. 
. . . I am afraid to tell mother on account of her being liable 
to beat Gracie up.” “I am in such pain I dont know what to 
to do sometimes I think I will kill myself my kidneys hurt so 
much.” “I am sixteen years old now and I don’t know what 
to do_no boy will take me [out] because I was bt)m with- 
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out a nose.” Miss Lonelyhearts has reached the stage at 
which he can no longer fend off these desperate appeals with 
the pabulum he has been writing for years. Believing that 
Christ is the answer, he attempts to put into practice some of 
His teachings. This results in what Mr. Ross in his excellent 
introduction calls a “traged}*^ of miscomprehension which 
symbolizes terrifj'ingl}' . . . the unreality of the Christian 
myth.” Leading up to this tragedy Mr. West has created a 
striking group of blasted individuals: Shrike, Miss Lonely¬ 
hearts’ e<Iitor, bloodbrother to the Satanic Coleman of Hux¬ 
ley’s “Antic Hay,” a scoffing wanderer through a wasteland 
cif betrayal; Shrike’s wife with whom Miss Lonelyhearts car¬ 
ries on a joyless affair; the cripple Doyle and his revolting 
wife who seeks Miss Ltmelyhearts’ advice via his column, 
.se<hices him, and prepares the path which leads to the apo- 
caly|)tic finale in the stairway of a foul-smelling walkup flat. 
The construction of “Miss Lonelyhearts” is watertight; the 
writing clear and vigorous. Throughout, Mr. West is in con¬ 
stant control of his material and has produced scene after 
scene which, like that of Miss Lonelyhearts* groveling in de¬ 
spair while Shrike lurks within his apartment for the di¬ 
sheveled entry of his half-naked and sexually voracious wife, 
burn themselves into the reader’s consciousness. In “Miss 
1 iOnelyhearts” there is little or none of the angry relish for 
decay and decadence of “Balso Snell.” Here, in spite of the 
apj)arent limitations of the author’s personal vision, there is 
present a cc)mpassion which illuminates the barrenness and 
the foulness of this bitter commentary on the deathly sick¬ 
ness of modern metropolitan life. 

West’s poorest novel is “A Cool Million.” Written during 
the depths of the Depression, “A Cool Million” is an ironic re¬ 
jection of the concept of the self-made man. Dedicated to 
West’s brother-in-law S. J. Perelman, and appropriately 
subtitled “The Dismantling of Lemuel Pitkin,” the novel 
centers around a stalwart lad from Rat River, Vermont, Ijcm 
Pitkin. Urged on to fame and fortune by Rat River’s most 
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prominent citizen, ex-President Shagpoke Whipple, Lem 
eventually becomes a national hero—but only after he has 
been jailed; and bereft, at various times during his career, 
of his teeth, his eyes, a leg, and his scalp; and assassinated! 
A burlesque of the manner and method of Horatio Alger, “A 
Cool Million” is engaging and long-winded by turns. I^ikc 
most extended parody or burlesque, it inevitably becomes tir¬ 
ing; the prose style, which Mr. Ross effectively characterizes 
as being like a “long heavy ^vink,” tends to (ibscnre the nar¬ 
rative. The theme is over-obvious, the people grote.sque. Yet 
“A Cool Million” produces, in its dogged way, a powerful 
effect; it moves with surprising agility and in spite of its 
transparent qualities is about as devastating a rejection of 
the grin-and-win myth as appears in our literature. 

“The Day of the Locust” is probablj’^ the best novel which 
to date has been written aliout lloUywotul. If it lacks the 
flawless construction of “Miss Lonelyhearts” or the grotesque 
power of “Balso Snell,” “The Day of the liocust” possesses 
a breadth lacking in Mr. West’s previous riovels. Again, we 
are presented with a memorable group of discontented charac¬ 
ters: Tod Hackett, a universitj^ trained artist working as a 
Hollywood scene designer; Faye Greener, a mediocre bit 
actress, with whom Tod is infatuated; her father, an ex- 
vaudevillian; a Mexican cock-fighter; a vicious dwarf; a 
sick Mid-Western .shopkeeper wiio has ct)me to California for 
his health; and an inarticulate cwvboy from Arizona. These 
characters seethe with useless, meaningless activity, or lie in 
bemused states of suspended animation. In this world of 
“degeneracy and bnrthels, of failure and sexual desire, of cock- 
fighting and third-rate hoarding houses” nothing really mat¬ 
ters, nothing has more than superficial meaning. In the back¬ 
ground hovers the vast, anonymous, discontented horde of the 
middle-aged and the elderly who “have come to California to 
die,” who linger at the corner of Hollywood and Vine to 
catch a glimpse of a celebrity, and who in the explosive climax 
suddenly erupt into meaningless bloodshed and violence. 
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Their hate-filled eyes and their wild fury are likely to disturb 
the reader’s consciousness as does the last desperate howl of 
Tod Hackett as he is borne from the stage, and the final 
eiirtain comes down. 

It is difficult to ascertain just why Nathanael West was 
virtually forgotten for so many years. The sombemess of his 
fiction, perhaps, is a factor. So, too, may be the fact that his 
first publisher went bankrupt shortly after the publication 
of ^‘Balso Snell,” and the coincidence that his best novel ap¬ 
peared in the middle of the Depression, while his most am¬ 
bitious novel was published on the eve of World War II. 
Whatever the reasons, the present handsome volume, with 
its percejitive intro<luction by British critic Alan Ross, should 
help rescue him from this unmerited sojourn in limbo. 


TWO BOOKS ON KEATS 
By Richard Harter Fogije 


M r. ROBERT GITTINGS’ book, “The Mask of 
Keats,” which utilizes material left over from his 
recent “John Keats: The Living Year,” is a vig¬ 
orous re-examination (if certain Keats texts and biographical 
data. It contains essays on Keats’s death-mask (whence the 
title), on Keats’s father, and “More about Mrs. Jones,” a 
lady whom Mr. Gittings may almost claim to have invented, 
so greatly has he improved her position in Keats studies. The 
^'olume concerns itself chiefly, however, with the date of the 
“Bright Star” .sonnet, and with the various influences upon 
Keats of Car\'’s translation of Dante’s “Inferno,” Chatter- 
ton’s poetry, Shakespeare’s “Troilus and Creasida,” and Wil¬ 
liam Beckford’s bizarre “Vathek.” There is also a concluding 
chapter upon Keats’s anomalous “The Cap and Bells,” which 
Mr. Gittings engages with commendable daring but negligi¬ 
ble results. 

Tbe Mttsh of Keats, By Robert Gittings. Haxrerd University Press $3.15. On ibt 
Poetry of Keats. By E. C. Pettet. Cambridge University Press. $3.50. 
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Mr. Gittings’ work in Keats sources and biography has 
made a tremendous splash. It has been greatly praised, and 
by a few critics, including John Middleton Murry, greatly 
blamed. It is a force to be reckoned with from the sheer en¬ 
ergy with which facts have been amassed, the novelty of their 
direction, and I think also the injudiciousness with which they 
have been employed, which has temporarily stunned most 
opposition. In his source-studies Mr. Gittings characteristi¬ 
cally begins with solid external evidence for his case, for ex¬ 
ample the influence of Cary’s Dante upon Keats’s “Hype¬ 
rion,” and then proceeds to alienate his reader by wildly 
overstating it in elaborate trains of remarkably disingenuous 
argument. It is due him, however, to concede that he almost 
always turns up one convincing parallel, as with his demon¬ 
stration of the importance of “Stay’d” in the manuscript of 
“Hyperion.” The influences, in fact, undoubtedly exist, but 
they are insignificant. 

Mr. Gittings is a literalist in his use of sources and of biog¬ 
raphy. One gets from him little sense of the identity of 
Keats as either poet or man, since Keats has been atomized 
into facts and other poets. Despite Mr. Gittings’ claims, his 
work does not assist us to grasp his subject’s creative proces¬ 
ses. It might very well stimulate one to read or reread Cary, 
Chatterton, or Beckford, but not Keats. Nor can it greatly 
aid our understanding of “Bright Star” and “The Eve of St. 
Agnes” to substitute Mrs. Isabella Jones for Fanny Bra\vne 
as a probable source of inspiration for them. Such questions 
take and keep vitality from our detective in.stincts and our 
enduring intere.st in personalities, but they are merel}’' the en¬ 
tertaining gossip of literarj' scholarship. 

E. C. Pettet’s “On the Poetry of Keats” has a more gen¬ 
uine feeling for real issues. As is Gittings, he is able to utilize 
the primary materials, such as manuscripts and transcripts, 
insofar as they exist, and he gets considerably more profit 
from them. Mr. Pettet’s great strength lies in his firm grasp 
of the interrelationships of Keats’s poems as a whole, with 
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perhaps a slighter corresponding weakness in individualizing 
them. His book is continually perceptive, from an apparent 
long and thorough process of assimilation. Its formal organi¬ 
zation is casual; it takes up such topics as “Influences,” 
“Characteristic Imagery,” and “Melody,” along with more 
or less elaborate interpretations of “Endymion,” “I^a Belle 
Dame Sans Merci,” “Ode to a Nightingale,” “Ode on Melan¬ 
choly,” “Ode on a Grecian Um,” and “Lamia.” The results, 
however, are sufficiently comprehensive. 

Mr. Pettet’s attitude toward Keats is original without be¬ 
ing iconoclastic. Keals, he considers, is a fine poet, but not a 
great one. The world of his poetry is self-consistent and har¬ 
monious, hut not extensive. His forte is the vivid communica¬ 
tion of a warm, disairoing enjoyment of things and sensa¬ 
tions; not, as many modem critics have maintained, the 
syntliesis of diverse ideas and experiences, (Perhaps Pettet’s 
originality lies iti his successful assumption of the point of 
view of an honest and gifted critic of about the year 1850.) 
His view is moderate, honest, and well-stated, but his inten¬ 
tion of cr)rrecting over-estimates of Keats’s value is at times a 
hindrance; saying what Keats is not prevents him from say¬ 
ing as much as could be wished about what Keats is. Thus he 
regrettably embroils himself in the ideal-sensuous contro¬ 
versy of contemporary Keats criticism, w’hich has now been 
darkening counsel for .some time in a .series of movements 
and counter-movements toward mutually untenable ex¬ 
tremes, carried on in an atmtisphere of determined misunder¬ 
standing of the opposing position. In his two substantial 
chapters on “Endymion” Mr. Pettet is so fully occupied with 
denying that “Endymion” is neo-Platonic allegory that he is 
unable to convey anything positive about the poem. Actually, 
Keats is quite capacious enough to contain both positions. It 
would be wise to hark back to A. C. Bradley’s dictum, made 
many years ago, that Keats inveterately refused to separate 
ideal from real—which does not mean that Keats rejected 
ideali.sm. Critical emphasis upon pure sense-experience de- 
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prives him of the means by which this experience is made 
si^ificant. 

“On the Poetry of Keats” has something valuable to say of 
every poem that it discusses. One might feel of the treatment 
of the Odes, especially of the “Ode to a Nightingale,” that it 
fails to convey their movement and their totality, what Olwen 
Ward Campbell in her “Shelley and the Unromantics” called 
their “rondure”; also that one need not make Keats a meta¬ 
physical poet to credit him with more conscious art than Mr. 
Pettet allows him. The critic, while defending the final stanza 
of the “Nightingale,” seems a little more graveled at its sup¬ 
posed inconsistencies than he need fie if he understands that 
imaginative ectasy must be set in a frame to lie effective. The 
second “forlorn” and the description of the bird’s song os 
a “plaintive anthem” are perfectly harmonious with the 
changed context of the conclusion—aside from the explana^ 
tion that the nightingale has flown, and now is “buried 
deep / In the next valley glade,” with a consequent difference 
in soimd. 

In general, Mr. Pettet does justice to the intensity of the 
Odes, but not to their complexity and their urbanity. Like¬ 
wise his otherwise excellent account of “Tiamia” holds it too 
close to Keats’s own immediate problems and emotional 
stresses at the time of writing, and thus neglects its grace and 
wit. As a final stricture, an American may well complain that 
Mr. Pettet’s use of American Keats scholarship is somewhat 
eclectic; that he might, for example, have found some of his 
work done very well in Walter .Jackson Bate’s “The Stylistic 
Development of Keats.” These objections allowed for, how¬ 
ever, “On the Poetry of Keats” nevertheless ranks among the 
best Keats books of recent years. 



A CLOUDED VIEW OF CHINESE PAINTING 
By James F. Cahill 


F or all the interest and enthusiasm expressed toward it, 
in a general way, by recent writers on art, Chinese paint¬ 
ing has yet to take its proper place in our Occidental 
“imaginary museum.” Its eventual recognition as the only 
other tradition of painting in world art comparable in quan¬ 
tity of output, in range of styles, in number of major artists, 
in sheer artistic achievement, to our o^vn heritage of Euro¬ 
pean painting must appear inevitable to anyone paying suf¬ 
ficient attention to the subject. Yet, at a time when areas of 
art more and more distant in time and space are becoming 
accepted, not only as engrossing in themselves, but as perti¬ 
nent in some way to contemporary creative problems, ac¬ 
quaintance with Chinese painting—even among those ser¬ 
iously concerned with art—remains limited to a few specific 
schools and periods, comprising in all <)nly a minor fraction 
of what the Chinese have produced and .themselves admired. 
Many factors contribute to this lag; two of them, positive and 
negative, are suggested by the two parts of Mai-mai Sze’s 
“The Tao of Painting.” 

In the first place, not enough We.stem language render¬ 
ings from the vast and valuable Chinese literature on painting 
have combined, as does Miss Sze’s, reasonable fidelity to the 
original with readability. The second and larger volume of 
her work is a generally admirable translation of the major 
portion of a seventeenth-century treatise, the “Chieh-tzu- 
yiian hua-chuan” or “Mustard Seed Garden Manual of 
Painting.” Intended as a guide for practicing artists, this 
w'oodblock-illustrated manual presents and explains exam¬ 
ples of the type-forms—conventional reductions of natural 
phenomena to conformity with the special vision and tech¬ 
nique of the painter, especially as this was accomplished in 

The Tao of Paimmg. By Mai-mai Sze. BoUingen Scries XLTX. Pantheon Books. 
Two vedumes. |i5X». 
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the styles of specific masters of the past—^which made up the 
vocabulary of Chinese painting. Artists could employ these 
or depart from them as they chose; they were expected, in 
any event, to be familiar with them. Acquaintance with this 
repertory of forms and motifs was assumed also in the au¬ 
dience from whom the artists worked. The manual thus can 
now serve the additional purpose of making Chinese paint¬ 
ings more intelligible to Western viewers, in whom such ac¬ 
quaintance cannot be assumed. 

In the first volume, which is clearly the product of exten¬ 
sive reading and research. Miss Sze attempts the “explora¬ 
tion of certain ideas that have traditionally motivated and 
governed Chinese painting.” Here, it seems to me, she exem¬ 
plifies a second obstacle to widespread appreciation of this 
art in the West; the practice of deliberate mystification. A 
prominent school of thought about Oriental art, whose chief 
exponent was the late Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy (mentioned 
by Miss Sze in the preface as having led her to undertake the 
translation) holds that truly secular, individualist art was 
never tolerated in the Orient, and is a symptom of cultural 
decadence peculiar to tlie modern West. Religious art and 
(by a strange extension in which a kind of Jungian collective 
unconscious substitutes for religion) folk art are good; secu¬ 
lar art, art as personal expression, bad. Such is the dogma 
which dominates followers of this school. Applying their ideas 
to areas which qualify as “good” by this standard—to most of 
Indian art, Buddhist art, the art of medieval Europe—they 
jjroduce valuable and perceptive studies. In approaching 
Chinese painting and other predominantly secular arts of the 
East, however, they meet with a dilemma: unwilling to dis¬ 
miss these arts as decadent, they must either distort their 
whole nature, pretending that they are in some mysterious 
way religious, or ignore them altogether. One might wish that 
they had consistently chcjsen the latter course. 

TTie greater portion of this first volume is devoted to dis¬ 
cussion of various concepts in Chinese philosophy and cos- 
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molopty: Tao, “the Way”; Yin-Yang, “the Opposites”; 
CUi, “the Breath of Heaven”; et cetera. More precise, thor> 
cxjjfh, and reliable treatments of these concepts may be found 
in other Avorks, e.g. Fung Yu-Ian’s “A History of Chinese 
Philosophy”; and a more persuasive demonstration of their 
actual relevance to art Avjmld be needed to justify their being 
allotted so much space in this, a b()ok supposedly dealing with 
Chinese jminting. For about painting proper we learn com¬ 
parative!}' little. 

The first chapter, “On Tao and the Tao,” pursues these 
concepts thnnigh early Chinese literature. The characters 
usetl tf) write the words for them are subjected to the “picto- 
graj)hic” analysis so beloved of Ezra Pound because it allows 
fanciful, {piasi-poetic interpretations of common wonls. Such 
gra])hlc dissection, which ignores the fact that most Chinese 
characters are not “pictograpbs” at all, and which insists on 
rea<ling semantic significance into phonetic elements, has 
iK’cn generally discredited in serious philological studies for 
some decades. To jaant out specific unlikelihoods in Miss 
Sync’s inter])retations Avould involve technicalities of Chinese 
phil<ilogy; one can only state that l)oth method and results 
>v<ndd l>e unacce])tab]e to most scholars of the Chinese written 
language. 

The second chapter, “The First Canon of Painting,” con- 
tima s in the snjue vein. A lengthy discussion is built around 
a substitution in the character used to Avrite the second com¬ 
ponent of the imjiortant term ch’i-giiv; the author states that 
///iff (“hannony”) was used in later centuries to replace the 
original ;//«« (“to revolve”). Actually, the opposite is true; 
slie has unaccountably reversed the historical order of usage 
for the two characters. Must all her conclusions, then, be re¬ 
versed as Avell? 

The short chapter Avhich follows, on brush, ink, inkstone, 
and paper, begins promisingly with illuminating information 
on the materials of [fainting, hut s<fon Avanders into further 
musings on Yin and Yang, the Five Elements, and Taoist al- 
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chemy. The final chapter, “The Elements of a Picture,” is 
the most satisfying, dealing with the subjects of Chinese 
paintings and the qualities of Chinese landscape; but these 
are throughout considered in reference to the same cosmolog¬ 
ical generalities. 

The bemused reader will find it refreshing to move from 
tills baffling volume to the Chinese manual, which, like the 
great bulk of Chinese writing about painting, pays little heed 
to the Tao, the “Book of Changes,” and all the rest. As stated 
above, the translation is generally accurate and readable, al¬ 
though there are some points to which the specialist will ob¬ 
ject. Well-known artists, referred to in the Chinese text un¬ 
der studio- tir pen-names, are not identified either in notes 
or index. Occasionally the author seems to impose her own 
viewpoint, her faith in the omnipresence of concealed mys¬ 
ticism, upon the Chinese authors. On page 58, for example, 
the straightforward Chinese states that the artist should dis¬ 
tinguish, in depicting the branches of trees, between “the 
shady and sunny sides, the front and bock, the left and 
right . . .” For “shady” and “sunny” he uses the common 
words yiii and yang, which originally meant, in fact, the 
sliatly and sunny (north and south) sides of a hill. Unfortu¬ 
nately, these are the same words used for the cosmological 
Opposites. Miss Sze translates: “Mark well the way the 
branches dispose themselves, the and yang of them . . .” 
and comments in a note: “Lit. ‘attention to investigate the 
principle of the Yin and Yang',” taking this line as illustra¬ 
tion of her previous note on “the double intent evident 
throughout the Manual”—i.e., a supj)osed combination of 
technical instruction with “a deeper significance and an inner 
power.” 

Wliy, one may ask, are the Chinese never to be allowed to 
do wliat they seem to be doing? In composing a book of prac¬ 
tical guidance for painters, they must be concealing “a deeper 
significance”; in writing their own language, they are really 
drawing charming pictures of their mental processes; in 
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painting, we are to believe, they are communing with the Tao 
or engaging in a ritual act of mystic sanctification. All this 
to avoid a simple (but, to Miss Sze and the school she follows, 
unacceptable) truth: that the Chinese write words much as 
we write words, only using a different kind of script; that 
their artists, worlds removed from the anonymous craftsmen 
of the Coomaraswamy ideal, painted pictures much as we do, 
as embodiment of individual feeling (they tell us so over and 
over in their writings) or simply to give form to their per¬ 
sonal vision of the world—with no more metaphysical motiva¬ 
tion than that. For her, however, “the anonymity of the ritual 
act is, in effect, oneness with the Tao. And painting is not 
self-expression but an expression of the harmony of the Tao.” 

In years to come, careful translations and expositions of 
Chinese theoretical writings will show such notions to have 
only a limited validity in respect to the earlier periods of 
Chinese painting, and almost none in the later. In the mean¬ 
time, this lK)ok, with the advantages of a handsome format 
and excellent illustrations, and with the prestige of the Bol- 
lingen Foundation behind it, will at once enlighten many 
remlers with an accomplished rendering of an important text, 
and mislead them by making Chinese concepts of art seem far 
more remote from our o^vn than they really are. 
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book out this falJ, a selection of his best 
work of the past decade, entitled “Poems 
'947->957-” 

“Island on the River” by Ulrich Trou- 
BETZKOY was the winner of the Jamestown 
Award of the Virginia 3 Soth Anniversary 
Ccanmission. Mrs. Troubetzkoy has won 
a number of other awards for her poems. 

Doruiuv Brown Thompson, whose 
}K)cni closes our garland in honor of James¬ 
town, writc.s; “1 had an ancestor (Robert 
Hchcthland) on one of those little ships. He 
wa.s a merchant from Qimwall and seems 
to have made several tritK back and forth, 
and I think died in England. His only son 
died in youth; but his daughter Mary named 
her daughter Behctliland as a given name. 
From that family tradition of naming a 
daughter Beherhland it has been )His.sible to 
trace back through thirteen generations.” 

During tlie past vear Lewis Mumeord 
pur our a new hook, “Tlie Transformations 
of Man,” and an old one, in papierback, 
"The (Jolden Day.” This pxi.st summer he 
traveled abniad on a Guggenheim fellow¬ 
ship to prepare for a revision of another of 
liis books. “Tlic Culnirc of Cities.” “The 
Rolf of the Creative Arts in Omtemporary 
Givili/ation'' was first given as a lecture at 
the l.'nivcrsin’ of New Hampshire. 

“Nationalism and the Atom” was written 
bv Raipii H. Garhiei., professor of history 
at Yale I’niversiry, who has also just finished 
a book called “Religion and Learning, The 
f’hnrch of Oirist in Yale, i 757 -i 9 S 7 ,” which 
will be published this winter. Ir is a history 
of the relations between religion and the 
liberal arts through two centuries. 

In "The Sourh and Integration: The Po¬ 
litical Context," H. C. Nixon has tried, he 
writes, “ro think constructively and rcalis- 
rlcallv tm this all-imptortant subject, partly 
in the liiihr of the recent election returns 
and incidcnrally in the light of a dearth of 
forward Ic.idcrship in fsourhem politics and 
education.” Mr. Nison spent last year at 
Whittier College in California as a viriting 
Itrofcssor under an award from the John 
Hav M'hirncv Foundation. This year he will 
Iccnirc in pKilirical science at the College of 
Wor>ster in Wooster, Ohio. 

Wu.MA DvKFAfAN ssTis iKim and reared 
in Asheville. North Carolina; her husband, 
James Srokcly, was from the “other side of 


the mountains” in Newport, Tennessee; and 
now they divide their time between these 
two places. “My first book, ‘The French 
Broad,’ ” Miss Dykeman writes, “was pub¬ 
lished in the spring of 1955 , and is about 
this mountain region. This fall there will be 
published a book on the current South, 
Neither Black nor White,’ which my hus¬ 
band and I have written together.” “The 
Southern Demagogue” is Miss Dykeman’s 
first article in the Virginia Quarterly. 

“1 have had a Morse Fellowship for the 
ast year,” Cushi.sg Strout writes, “and 
ave been writing a book on ‘The Ameri¬ 
can Image of the Old World’ and finishing 
revisions on another, ‘The Revolt against 
Scientific History: Carl Becker and Cnarle,s 
Beard.” Working on the history of what 
Americans have thought of the Old World, 
you become aware of how much we have 
defined ourselves in terms of an antithetical 
civilization. Whether damned or praised, 
Europe has been a looking-glass in which 
we have seen ourselves in a reversed image. 
1 am struck now, as ‘America, the Menace 
of the Future: A European Fanta.sy’ shows, 
by how the shoe has been put on the other 
fiKit, or rather, to rescue an abandoned met¬ 
aphor, how much America has become a 
kind of distorting mirror for Europeans who 
sec in the United States, as in a glass darkly, 
the shape of their own fears of the future.” 

D. W. Brogan will spend this fall in New 
Haven as professor of political science at 
Yale and Criubb Fellow of Timothy Dwight 
College. A new book, “The French Nation, 
1814-J940,” will be published this fall Of 
“So You’re Going to America? A l.ettcr 
to 3 French Friend.” Mr. Brogan writes- 
“The ‘French friend’ is notional; he i.s any 
European intellectual, formally hostile to 
the United States as an enemy of culture, 
a bearer of barbarism, ct cetera. I’m only 
using a French model because 1 know the 
counrry well and it is there that the con- 
troversv over Americanism is carried on 
most viciously. Of course I have Englanil 
in mind too." 

Archibau) Bolling Siiepper.son has paid 
rributc ro the founding of Jamestown h} 
writing “Earth’s Onlv Paradise,” an accouni 
of how the Virginia adventure was regarder 
by those who took parr in it and by thosi 
who stayed at home. Mr. Shf.pperson is pro 
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THE EMILY CLARK BALCH PRIZES 
in creative American writing 
for 1958 

In 1958 these prizes, made possible through the generous bequest of Emily 
Clark Balch to the University of Virginia for the purpose of stimulating appre¬ 
ciation and creation of American literature, will be awarded in the field of the 
short story. Two prizes will be awarded. 

FIRST PRIZE $750 

SECOND PRIZE $250 

The closing date for submission of manuscripts is January 1, 1958. Announcement of 
the awards will be made in the Spring, 1958, issue of The Virginia Quarterly Review, and 
the prizewinning stories will be published in that issue or in a later issue ol the magazine. 
The prizes will be in addition to payment for publication at the magazine’s usual rates. 

All stories should be within the range of three thousand to seven thousand words. Con¬ 
testants may submit as many manuscripts as they wish. The Virginia Quarterly Review 
reserves the right to accept for first publication at its usual rates any manuscript submitted 
that is not awarded a prize. 

All manuscripts should be addressed to The Virginia Quarterly Review, One West 
Range, Charlottesville, Virginia, and the envelope should be marked plainly Emily Clark 
Balch Prize Contest.” Manuscripts will be read as promptly as possible and those considered 
unsuitable for a prize or for publication will be returned at once if a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope is enclosed. The Virginia Quarterly Review will not be responsible for 
the return of any manuscript that does not comply with this condition. 

The final judges will be the Editors of The Virginia Quarterly Review. 

If no manuscripts arc entered that seem to justify an award, the prizes will be withheld, 
but the Editors of the magazine hope that the contest will produce many stories of prize¬ 
winning caliber by both known and unknown authors. 
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fessor of English in the University of Vir¬ 
ginia and chairman of the advisory board of 
the \'irginia Quarterly Review. 

Ci.EMi VT Eaton, who is professor of his¬ 
tory at the University of Kentucky, will 
spend this year as a Fulbright professor at 
the University of Innsbruck. ViRon. Car¬ 
rington Jones is at work on a book that 
will concern the naval phase of the Civil 
War. In it he will try to do the same thing 
for sea fighting that he did for land 
fighting in “Cray Ghosts and Rebel Raid¬ 
ers.” 

John R. Aeoen is professor of histoiy at 
Duke University and the author of “Gen¬ 
eral Gage in America,” “General Charles 
Lee," and “The American Revolution, 1775- 
1783.” Raymond English, professor of pi- 
litical science at Kenyon Cmlege, is at pres¬ 
ent engaged, with tlic aid of a grant from 
the Rockefeller Ftiundation, on a compara¬ 
tive snidv of British and American Con- 
.stimtifmai ideas, at Cambridge Universitv. 

Rupert B. Vance, Kenan Profc.ssor of 
sociologi- in the University of North Caro¬ 
lina, edited “Tlic Urban South" with Nich¬ 


olas J. Demerath and is at work on a social 
history of the South from the New Free¬ 
dom through the New Deal. John L. Long- 
ley, Jr., teaches English in the School of 
Engineering in the University of Virginia. 

Four years ago John E. Canaoay went 
to the Philadelphia Museum of Art as Chief 
of the Division of Education, after teaching 
art at the University of Virginia and at 
Newcomb College in New Orieans. He is 
at work on a book dealing with the history 
of nineteenth- and twentieth-century paint¬ 
ing. John Pendy Kirby is chairman of the 
dejiartment of English at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College. 

Paul M. A. Linebarger, who is professor 
of Asiatic politics in the School of Advanced 
International Studies of The Johns Hopkins 
University, has jast completed a six-months’ 
appointment as visiting professor of inter¬ 
national relations in The Australian Na¬ 
tional University in Canberra. Nathaniel 
Peeper is professor of international rela¬ 
tions in Columbia University. Next year he 
will publish a new history of the Far Fjst. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT BOOKS 


FICTION 

On the Beach, by Ntvil Shute. 

This inattcr-of-fact recital of people go- 
iog about their daily business as a world- 
enveloping atomic fallout approaches has 
a curious effect. There are about nine 
months left of human life at the beginning 
of the book, and the characters written 
about spend it for the most part doing what 
had been normally done. The stolid, rep- 
ortorial style of writing proves a great irri¬ 
tant during the first part of the book, but 
it heightens the effect of the horror a.s the 
world contracts and finally ends for hu¬ 
manity. The novel h. not gotid in the usual 
sense, but far better than other, and seri¬ 
ous, attempts in the genre. Mon ore fj.ps 

rhes on the PLihi, by Shohei Ooka. 

To an American, the Philippine island 
of i.eyte is apt to he symbolic of success in 
the Pacific camp.sign of World War 11 . Bur 
to a Jajiancsc wlio knows anvrhing of the 
W'ar, it is likely to have a horrifving sig¬ 
nificance. In particular, to Private First 
Olass Tanuira of the Koizumi (kirps, Mura- 
yania Caimpany—the “narrator” of this 
nightmare rale of disease, deatli, and defeat 
- -I-cue is the syinlxil of .something univer¬ 
sal in man, of .soinetliing that few people 
like to look at. Taouira, <iiic gathers, feels 
I liar the West has glimpsed this character 
oltliiiucly in tin- (mristi.in ritual, but has 
failcil to a|i]irt'ciafc its true implications. 
The aiitlior of this work is not .saving that 
Taimira is right; bur he is interested in 
giving us a chance to think aliour if. 

Knopf Sj.fo 

Berlin, liy Theodor Plicvicr. 

“Berlin” recounts the fall and the first 
weeks of tlie collapse of that city in .semi- 
fictional form. Such a bald .sratcmcnr omits 
the .surge of a novel which, for once, has 
been corrccriy described as epic. Herr Plic¬ 
vicr, by using both fictional and acnial 
characters, by tracing their movements and 
emotions during those few weeks, and by 
using a vivid descriptive power, creates an 
account far more powerful than the factual 
reports of the journalists and far more mov- 

dv 


ing than the records of the historians. A 
word of praise must be added, too, for the 
adroit translation by Louis Hagen and Viv¬ 
ian Milroy, who have managed to retain 
the Germanic atmosphere without using 
any of the Germanic inversions. 

Doubleday ^4.^0 

The Wapshot Chronicle, by John Cheever. 

Mr. Cheever has given us a curious novel, 
somewhat unresolved and tentative. A New 
England provincial family begins to react 
to modem pressures in ways sometimes 
funny, sometimes sad, and sometimes in¬ 
furiatingly gauche. While the family is 
together in its original and long-establislied 
setting it acts in eccentric but believable 
ways. When the members of the fanrilv 
begin to separate, however, the result is 
more bizarre. It is difficult for the reader to 
decide whether this emphasis on the bizarre 
is a natural result of already eccentric char¬ 
acters in unfamiliar environments or a whim 
of the author’s. In any case Mr. Cheever is 
never dull and the novel has a rich, linger¬ 
ing quality of remembered puzzlement. 

Harper f3.p1 

The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold, by Evelyn 
M'.iiigh. 

It is almost as fashionable to talk abnui 
one's hallucinations under the new drops 
n<iw as it once was to talk about one’s o))- 
cration—and just as dull. How sad it is to 
see so brilliant an author fall into such a 
trap. Not onlv is jioor Mr. Pinfold’s ordeal 
dull (based as it is bv the author’s con¬ 
fession on his own expicriencc) bur if 
also has that tinge of vulgarity so often pres¬ 
ent when intimacies arc revealed with 
royalty check in mind. Little, Brovm t3~t 

The Sandcanle, by Iris Murdoch. 

In leaving the field of the picaresque, Miss 
Murdoch has considerably reduced her 
powers. She has chosen to build a novel 
around three inordinately dull people-a 
not very bright schoolmaster, his overween- 
ingly dominant wife, and a silly female por¬ 
trait painter—who so confine her lively 
imagination that her writing takes on the 
excessively humdrum aspect of the dullest 
of love-lom columns. Viking fj- 9 ^ 
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ANDREW LYTLE 

Already recognized as one of America’s nx>st imponant authors, Andrew 
Lytle has now written his finest novel—an impassioned, often wildly hc,'iuti- 
ful story about the search for love and the loss of innocence. $3.95 

The Velvet Horn 


ROBIE MACAU LEY 

Eleven short stories by the author of that delightful novel The Disguises nf 
Love, which again display what The New York Times called "his genius for 
making the ordinary appear extraordinary.” $3.50 

The End of Pity 
and Other Stories 

PAUL BOWLES 

This stunning text and pnUiic Ixk) 1,, l>y the autlior of The Sheltering Sty 
and the gifted Swiss photographer Pntn Halhfrlin. is a fascinating record 
of the v.inishing culture of the hiil and desert dwellers of Northwestern 
Africa. lOy p.ages of photographs. K'i" \ I I". $10.00 

Yallah 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC JOGRHEY 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 

Even more exciting reading than his highly-praised .lutobisigiaphy, these 
trank, spontaneous letters to many of the artistic and literary pioneers of the 
past fifty years are (illixl svith Dr. Williams’ trenchant comiiiciits about art, 
literature and life itself, f’diirxl by ]viin C. 1 ihrlwali.. 

$5.00 l.iHiileil, signed, ileliixe eililiuii. hn.xej $1 5.00 

The Selected Letters of 
William Carlos Williams 


61 *t Street, New York 21 , N. Y. 
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The Seraglio, by James Merrill. 

It must surely be style alone which ^ives 
“The Seraglio” its brilliant verve and intel¬ 
lectual vitality, since its plot—a rich old 
man must surround himself with women— 
is certainly less than fresh. Mr. Merrill, who 
himself is full of vers’e, intellectual vitality, 
and imagination, has brought to his novel 
the keenest of eyes, the sharpest of ears, 
and a mind which always rejects the usual 
and the hackneyed. TTtis reviewer can only 
add, if it i.s not already obvious that he is 
full of delighted praise for this book, that 
“The Seraglio,” in spite of its plot, is a scri- 
OU.S book marvelously well written. 

Knopf t 3 - 9 S 

Heaven and Hard pan Farm, bv Nancy Hale. 

“Hardpan” is what vou have to dig down 
to before you can start building up toward 
heaven. In the psychoneurotic subsoil of 
“the DoctorV’ establishment, the hardpan 
is diflRcult to reach, but trying to do so is 
good, healtlty exercise and fun. Or at least 
Nancy flalc makes it fun. Writing with 
clarity and precision, she brings together a 
wild and wonderful group—.Mrs. Harley. 
Miss Diggs, Mrs. Bethel, and above all, the 
Docror himself. Nirvana was never like this! 

Scribner's this 

The Finest Stories of Scan O'FaoUin. 

One of the familiar stock characters in 
licrion Is the Irishman with a heavy brogue, 
a round Itclly, a grin, tedious joke.s, and a 
six-]ieiuc smattering of brains. Fortunately, 
Mr. O’Faol-.iin has decided to do away with 
this egotist almrKt cnrirelv, for he appears 
only once in his collection of stories and 
then as a refuc^rc from an older generation. 
Instead, tlic characters are tlie Cork towas- 
jteople, representatives of the inevitable 
middle class, somcrimes porrraved c-omi- 
callv, bur also .symparhcricallv. The disrin- 
guishing trait of these Irish of .Main Street, 
as .Mr, O’l’aolain explains, is a desire to re¬ 
vert to rlic romantic eliclic of pre-revo- 
lutionarv times. Rut the author inav be 
over-sensitive on this iKiint, for he would 
like to rewrite his earlier, adjective-tinged 
stories, three of which appear in this vol¬ 
ume. because he feels that they are full of 
“romantic boss words like dawn.” There 


is no need to rewrite them. They give what 
one suspects is the most accurate of all pic¬ 
tures or the Irish Revolution; a time wWn 
men were disillusioned with war and their 
leaders. Ail the soldiers wanted was an ar¬ 
mistice so that they might return home. In 
“Patriot” an enlisted man repudiates his 
friend, a political idealist, an^ indirectly, 
the entire revolution by surrendering to the 
British. And in “Fugue” the approach¬ 
ing lorries drive a revolutionist from his 
girl’s home to wander through the damp 
woods to defend hb country. The same 
story reveals a tendency that Mr. OTaolfun 
calls “taking-off,” for the prose suddenly 
shifts into poetry. But as the author dices 
the adjectives in hb later stories and ana¬ 
lyzes with more precision, he has litdc left 
except a well-told anecdote. The .smooth 
prose and tight construction are a sign of 
maturity, but the symptoms are also those 
of a romantic .shedding his exuberance. 

Little, Brovin 

LITERARY STUDIES 

Fttrthcr Papers on Dante, by Dorothy L. 
Sayers. 

Of all contemporary writers who have 
redirected our attention to Dante, Dorothy 
Sayers stands head and shoulders above the 
rc^. She has smashed clean through the 
readblock that “litcrarv appreciation” and 
inept scholarship h.ive placed in the way of 
the modern reader. She may even have dealt 
an effective blow against that headless mon¬ 
strosity that parade.s itself as “analytic phil¬ 
osophy.” whose effort has been to block the 
understanding of anvuihing not produced 
under its stamp of approval. The “Further 
Papers on Dante” forms a companion piece 
to the "Introductory Papers,” bur is broader 
in scope. Of especial interest is her essay 
on “Dante and Milton.” Harper 

The Idler and His Works, and Other Es¬ 
says, by George Santayana. Edited by Dan¬ 
iel Cory. 

This is a collection of twelve essays on 
philosophical subjects by the late George 
Santavana, collected and edited by his friend 
and literary executor, Daniel Cory. Three 
of them, “On Metaphysical Projection,” 



“Human Symbols for Matter,” and “Moral 
Symbols in the Bible,” have not previously 
been seen in their present form. ‘‘The Idler 
and His Works,” which came out posthu¬ 
mously in 1954, is a kind of critique by the 
author on his own earlier writings, and as 
such has extraordinary interest, llie essay 
on "Americanism” is reprinted from the 
Virginia Quarterly, where it appeared in 
the winter of 1955. The other essays are en¬ 
titled, “The Srarch for the True Plato,” 
“The Ethical Doctrine of Spinoza," “Speng- 
ler,” “James’s ^chology, ’ “Croce’s Aes¬ 
thetics,” and “Tfte Coming Philosophy." 
The final essay is a short dialogue (with 
Charon), “On Immortality," which also ap¬ 
peared first in the Virginia Quarterly Re¬ 
view, Taken together, the twelve furnish a 
representative sampling of Santayana's 
thinking on a considerable variety of sub¬ 
jects, and the collection will be welcomed 
as a convenient reduction to modest pro¬ 
portions of the essentials of Santayana’s 
philosophy. Brauiler \4 

Letters of fames foyce, edited by Stuart 
Gilbert. 

As a supplement to the early standard 
biography of Joyce by Herbert Gorman 
and in anticipation of the eagerly awaited 
study by Richard Ellmann these magnificent 
letters, over four hundred in number, will 
serve to whet Joycean appetites. They will 
unquestionably be of primary interest to 
students, for they reveal multiple facets in 
the author’s character hitherto barely dis¬ 
cerned; they show his candid and just civil 
acceptance of aid and comfort from the 
hands of his devoted admirers and friends; 
and rhev illustrate vividly his absolute dedi¬ 
cation of self to the task of writing four 
hooks, one play, and a sheaf of verses over 
a span of fiftv-eight tortuous years and in 
the face c)f illness, near-blindness, poverty, 
and every conceivable discoiiracement. 
Tlicy reaffirm his sK' wit, facilirs' with lang¬ 
uages, and fantastic memory. No attempt 
has been made to conceal their limited ap¬ 
peal for general readers. In his sensible and 
pertinent introduction, the editor, himself 
an authorirt’ on Joyce, posts an immediate 
warning as to the necessity of reading the 
letters in conjunction with a biography; as 
a refresher for those too indolent to reach 
for the familiar volume bv Gorman, he in¬ 
cludes a useful chronologs', With the gen¬ 
eral reader who neither knows nor cares 
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about Joyce safely dismissed, the specialist 
may then pick up the book with every con¬ 
fidence, sure or an authoritative though 
tentative glimpse into the mind and spirit 
of a genius tornicntcd by his own particular 
and acutely insistent Eutiicnides. 

Viking fj.fo 

The Poet's H’ay of Knov/ledgc, by C. Day 
Lewis. 

To people who put science and poetry 
at opposite poles, C. Day Lewis’ book may 
be a surprise. In his lecture, delivered as 
part of the Sidgwick Memorial Series of 
{.’atiibfidge University, Mr. Lewis shows 
the siinil.irity l)ftwccn the tliought processes 
of the scicnti.st and those of the poet. For 
example, the scientist uses imagination as 
V: ell as ri:asnn, and even metaphor and simile 
find a place in his expression, as in a com¬ 
parison tif the brain to a sorting rf>oiii. And 
like the scientist, the poet is concerned with 
reality, the reality of the feeling produced 
by an e.Xjicrience, Mr. Lewis’ stimulating 
litrle lecture is written in a style that is crisp 
without lieiiig iibnipr. Ctrmhridge 5/ 

'/Vac Rmtmtie SurvhvI; A Study in Poetic 
R'eiilmion, by John Bayley. 

.\ni<inp appraisals of modem jwtry, this 
slim Volume is unique, luith in [Hirjtosc and 
st\ Ic. In a scries of seven brief exploratory 
chapters, Air. iJasdey esaminrs with delight¬ 
ful ease and sureness the ts pical Romantic 
issues as ('oleridge, Wordsworth, Keats, 
Shelley, and I’yron struggled with them, in 
order to show how these is.sucs .survive a.s 
eenrial ro the picrry of Yi-ats, Auden, and 
I lionias. His suhicct is rhe Romantic evo¬ 
lution, bur .Mr. Baylcv docs not disparage 
rhe "ela.ssic” attitude; for example, his read¬ 
ing of T. S. Fliot is balanced and percep¬ 
tive. 1 licsc earlv chapters comprise the 
mo.st lucid and graceful short history of 
jtoerry .since AA’ordsworth that this reader 
lias eneoiintcrcd. Judgments are fresh bur 
sane, and an innate taste governs the choice 
of poems and the generous, calm outlook. 
The chapter on the poetry of Yeats—that 
“superhuman mirror-resembling dream"—is 
astoundingly good, cogent as well as inde¬ 
pendent. Mr. Bayley then offers the clearest 
all-round treatment of Auden, in whose 
presence he i.s again deeply appreciative but 

cviii 


remarkably clear-eyed, that I can remem¬ 
ber having read. Of Dylan Thomas the book 
has rather less to say, perhaps because here 
is a pure Romantic—for all tiis complexities 
of language and inner landscape, a less com¬ 
plicated poet than the mixed descent of 
Yeats and Auden lets them be. These fin* 
studies have indeed shown how “the roman¬ 
tic horizons have expanded again, the origi¬ 
nal vitality and breadth of the movement 
... been restored.” One wishes for further 
work from Mr. Bayley. What, for example, 
docs he think of Wallace Stevens? We need 
more of such clarity in dealing with com¬ 
plexities, more, too, of this essential modesty 
before the mystery of the Romantic atti¬ 
tude. Essential Books, fa.fio 

The Craft of Letters in England, edited by 
John Lehmann. 

Mr. Lehmann has selected specialists in 
various fields of writing to comment on the 
present state of literature in England. The 
essayists include Philip Toynbee, Roy Ful¬ 
ler, and Paul Bloomfield. The genres cover 
biography and autobiography, the novel, 
poetry, theater, literary criticism, histori¬ 
ography, philosophy, and translations. Some 
of the many valnable points made in the 
book arc that there now exist in Fjigland 
no giants in novel-writing and that since 
1940, no poets of the stature of Eliot, .Auden, 
or Dylan Thomas have appeared; that c\- 
perimcntali.sin in poctn' is dying and pictrx’ 
is returning to conventional forms; that be¬ 
cause of George Trevelyan’s work the pos¬ 
sibility of writing respectable and at the 
s.imc time readable history has conic ro lie 
recognized. The essays, written w’ith rhe 
clarirv’ that niav be secured through free¬ 
dom from the cant of literary criticism, 
should be of great value ro the student of 
modern litcranirc. Houghton Mifflin Sr 

Anni Mirahilcs Reason in the 

Madness of Letters, by R. P. Blackmur. 

This is the published form of four Icc- 
riircs delivered in Januarj', 1956, at the Li¬ 
brary of Congress under the auspices of the 
Gertrude Qarke Whittall Poetry and Liter¬ 
ature Fund, described in a foreword by L. 
Quincy Alumford, the Librarian of Con¬ 
gress, as “a contribution to the understand¬ 
ing and appreciation of those modes of 



The Poetry of 
Stephen Crane 

DANIEL G. HOFFMAN 

In this lint full analysis of Crane’s poetry, Mr. 
Hoffman defines the writer’s intense sensibility and 
places his verse in the development of contemporary 
poetry. Seventeen poems are published here for the 
first time, and new biographical material is pro¬ 
vided by a recently acquired collection of Crane’s 
letters and manuscripts. $5.00 

Sound and Poetry 

English Institute Essays, 1956 
Edited with an Introduction by 

NORTHROP FRYE 

The following crirics offer tlieir opinions on the re¬ 
lationship between music and poetry: Edward T. 
Cone, Frederick W. Sternfcid, John Hollander, 
Craig La Dritre, Ants Oras, and Harold Whitehall. 

$ 3-75 

A History of 
the Soviet Theater 

N. A. GORCHAKOV 

In this half-century history of the Russian theater, 
Mr. (lorchakov traces the growth and decline of 
one of the most glorious phases of the world’s 
theater, flis ]icnelrating account explains the present 
influence of the Russian theater upon those of other 
nations. Tlie author worked for many years as a 
director in the Russian theater. $10.00 

Dostoyevski in 
Russian Literary 
Criticism 1846-1956 

VLADIMIR SEDURO 

Here is an analysis of critical writings on Dostoyev¬ 
ski from Belinski ro the present Soviet men of letters 
—and of politics. Mr. Seduro summarizes and ana¬ 
lyzes the century of critic.il writings to show the 
shifting in Russian critical approach and the bril¬ 
liant interpretations that have iiccn offered. $7.50 

Origins of 

Functionalist Theory 

EDWARD ROBERT 
DE ZURKO 

Mr. Dc Zurko selects and interprets those ideas in 
Western art history and philosophy tliat are funda¬ 
mental to functitmalist concepts of architecture. His 
study demonstrates the antiquity of such concepts 
and the variety of theories tI1.1t have associated use 
witli beauty. $5.00 
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literature, produced after the First World 
War, which have provided educated read¬ 
ers with an especial problem in literacv as 
well as with a profound reappraisal of 
many problems in common human experi¬ 
ence.” The author explains the growingly 
esoteric character of the major literature of 
the period as the result of the wider diffu¬ 
sion, and consequently dilution, of general 
education and the increase of specializa¬ 
tion, from which creative men of letters 
tended to retreat into a world of their own, 
where they speak a private language and 
take pride in the fact. Mr. Blackinur furn¬ 
ishes many illuminating insights into the 
work of T. S, Eliot, Ezra Pound, James 
Joyce, Thomas Mann, and others, but it is 
only fair to say that the lectures are quite 
ns esoteric as the writings they profess to 
elucidate. This is for the experienced literary 
critic, not for the man witn an hour or two 
to kill between trains. 

U. S. (lovernment Printing Office ay cents 

More Nineteenth Century Studies, by Basil 
Willey. 

A sequel, as the title implies, to the same 
writer’s distinguished “Nineteenth Centurv 
Studios” (1Q49), this new enquiry, w'hich 
adopts a mecliod partly biographical and 
[larrly critical to illustrate certain phases of 
S'ictorian liberal thought, significantly ex¬ 
tends the perimeter of Promssor Willey’s 
domain--the spiritual liisnuy of a period. 
Yet tiicsc informative and judicious studies 
of a “group of honest doulitcrs”—Francis 
^\^ Newman, Alfred Tennyson, James A. 
Froude, “Mark Rutherford” (William Hale 
AVhitc), John Morlcy, and rhe seven con¬ 
tributors to “Essays and Reviews”—are not 
mere period pieces, valuable only to stu¬ 
dents of the nineteenth century. As the 
author maintains, the pioneering of these 
rlieologians, historians, and men of letters 
is immediately pertinent to modem theology 
and biblical criticism. In this respect, Pro¬ 
fessor Willey’s discussion of rhe individual 
eways in “Essays and Reviews” (1860), of 
rhe contemporarv’’ reaction of Bishop Wil- 
bcrforcc, Frederic Harri.son, and Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, and of the compatibility 
of the essayists’ views with those of Rudolf 
Rulrmann in our own day Is particularly 
illuminating. Columbia 


Leigh Hunt's Literary Criticism, edited by 
Lawrence H. and Cuolyn W. Houtchens. 

This excellent edition for the first time 
collects and makes readily available fifty 
of Leigh Hunt’s essays and critical pieces 
that lie scattered among the files of various 
nineteenth-century periodicals. Fully and 
scrupulously annotated, the selections, 
which provide a significant body of Hunt’s 
prose, mclude commentaries upon individ¬ 
ual authors—Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, Byron, Hazlitt, Campbell, and 
Tennyson, for instance—as well as upon 
general topics. Qarence Thorpe’s introduc¬ 
tory essay to the edition—in which he eluci¬ 
dates Hunt’s critical principles and shows 
him to have been neimer impressionistic in 
judgment nor slovenly in method—is an 
invunable estimate of a writer too often re¬ 
membered only as the original for Harold 
Skimpole or the author of “Abou Ben Ad- 
hem.’’ It is periiaps unfortunate that the edi¬ 
tion actually does not contain several of 
the critiques central to Professor Thorpe’s 
discussion; but presumably the editors did 
not consider them “fugitive” enough for 
reprinting. Columbia $11. 

The French Face of Edgar Poe, by Patrick 
F. Quinn. 

This is a vety unsarlsfactorv’ book, yet 
parts of it are interesting and valuable. It 
begins with the categorical (and untrue’) 
declaration that the French have understood 
Poe and the American critics have not. To 
establish this thesis Professor Quinn reviews 
French criticism of Poc from 1846 to the 
present, or rather French criticism of Poc 
a.s a short .story writer, for he unwarrant¬ 
ably neglects criticism of Poe’s poems and 
critical writing. The author next turns to 
an account of Baudelaire’s efforts to estab¬ 
lish Poe as a great writer and decides that 
to understand Poe we must approach him 
from Baudelaire’s point of view, He also 
gives special attention to some recent Freud¬ 
ian interpretations, particularly that of 
Marie Bonaparte, which in large part he 
approves. The last part of the book, which 
is the only part of real value, is devoted to 
Professor (juinn’s own interpretations of 
the stories, which, though fragmentan', arc 
in many ways illuminating. There seems 
to be very little connection between 
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these interprcoitions and the French writ¬ 
ings on Poe, and Professor Quinn does not 
do himself justice in subordinating his own 
criticism to those of Baudelaire and Marie 
Bonaparte, which are far less convincing. 
Professor Quinn says that "to read Poe 
properly we should realize that the experi¬ 
ence which his stories uniquely offer us is 
that of parricipring in the life of a great 
ontological imagination." That is cenainly 
true; yet he need not have turned to Baude¬ 
laire or Marie Bonaparte for this view, nor 
is it the only important view. There is much 
more to Poe than that. One is inclined to 
regret that Professor Quinn did not explore 
the problems of Poe further and more mde- 
jiendcntly. Southern lUinoU 

The Letters of William pihnore Shtnns, 
Volume Five, edited by Mary C Simms 
Oliphant, Alfred Taylor Odell, and T. G 
Duncan Eaves. 

With the publication of volume five, the 
editors of Simms’ letters bring to a close 
one of the most important literary projects 
in the recent history of the South. They 
have succeeded in gathering together and 
presenting in accurate transcriptions ac¬ 


companied by thoughtful and helpful anno¬ 
tations more than 1500 letters. Of some of 
the earlier volumes this reviewer said that 
they “present probably the most vivid and 
most accurate picture of life in the nine¬ 
teenth-century South that has yet reached 
print." He is even surer of the truth of that 
judgment now that the project has reached 
completion. Volume Five covers the years 
1867 to 1870 in Simms’ life. He had recov¬ 
ered neither his fortune nor his health after 
the tragic blows of the Civil War. At one 
point he writes, “1 have been enduring not 
enjoying myself, pursued by a score of 
Demons in the several shapes of Indigestion, 
Constipation, Vertigo.’’ At another he says, 
“My property, save my lands, is all des- 
troyco. One day, I was the owner of some 

$150.000_1 have nothing now, but what 

I can extort, from what Bon Jonson styles 
‘Brain Swear.’" But labor to the ver\' end 
of his days he did, still turning out prodi¬ 
gious amounts of writing for no more than 
hackwork prices. One cannot help admir¬ 
ing the energy and endurance of Simms. 
Volume Five also includes supplementary 
letters discovered since the publication of 
the earlier volumes and a comprehensive 
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and useful index (132 pages long) of the 
entire five volumes. South Cortina fS.fo 

Mark Tumi of the Enterprise, edited by 
Henry Nash Smith and Frederick Ander¬ 
son. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Anderson have gath¬ 
ered ttjgethcr Mark Twain’s early news- 
pa]KT articles and other documents from 
18(52-<14. In a very lively introduction the 
circumstances of Twain’s journey to Vir¬ 
ginia Citv and his work on the Enterprise 
arc set forth. The pieces themselves often 
are prophetic of the later writings, but are 
sometimes at the usual level of reporting as 
well. Nevertheless, the l»ook has its values 
in the Twain bibliography, and certainly it 
cannot he admired too much for either its 
scholarship or its format, which uses typo¬ 
graphical ornaments from the printing office 
of the I nrcrpriw irscif. California fS 

A Ssviiif!,'r of Uirfhes: A Vortrait of Rohert 
Frost, bv Sidney Cox, 

I'roni the point of view of content, this 
is a dense and valuable book; from the point 
of view of form, ir is tmth very interesting 
and verv irritating. The forntal interest 
comes from the fact that the Ixiok is a rec¬ 
ord of (iox’s mind in the act of trying to 
keep pace with and make peace with the 
niitul of Frost. The form is irriMting be¬ 
cause it is over-schcmatic vet fundamen- 
tallv disorderly: the one hundred .and sev- 
entv-seven pages arc cut into rliirtv-scven 
fragmenrars “chapters,” covlv .and self¬ 
consciously titled. Cox’s own writing, espe¬ 
cially in the first half, is rather lumpy and 
labored. Hot inosr of the ideas in the liook, 
as well as a large proportion of the actual 
language, are ITosr.s own, and that fact ac¬ 
counts for most of the volume’s density and 
richness. One leaves the hook grateful for 
Frost's uni<|ue ahilirv to talk straight sense 
about poetry with no sacrifice of esthetic 
subtlety; and convinced, jierhaps for the 
first time, that he is the most roundly origi¬ 
nal and rhe mo.st variously invufncrable 
American phil(is<rphcr-poct of this cen¬ 
tury. jVeu' York University Sj.vf 

Klkabeth Madox Roberts, American Nov¬ 
elist. by Harry Modean Camplwii and Ruel 
F. Foster. 

The biographical sketch which precedes 


the analysis of Elizabeth Madox Rot 
work, is singularly lifeless and wooden, 
authors' hamt of referring to their sut 
as “Miss Roberts” gives an uncritical 
too-reverential tone to their book whic 
prepares the reader for the careful, ho 
and fremently illuminating critical ana 
which follows. This analysis explores 
dominant rdle which music played in £ 
beth Madox Roberts’ themes, style, 
language. It demonstrates that in the or 
symlmls of universal appeal—and part 
larly in her recurring and most charact 
tic theme, “a simple life close to the rhyt 
of earth (being) in the pursuit of happii 
the climax of all history”—the autho. 
“The Time of Man” and “The Great ft 
tlow” was far more than the fine regi 
novelist .she was then believed to be. 
present volume provides an enriching f 
note to the revival of interest in her w 
as that of a major American writer. A 
furc, perceptive biographer will find ii 
value in providing him with a key to 
understanding of her work. 

Oklahoma f 

Nm^els hit!) Film, by George Bhicstoni 

One of the few serious studies of the 
pact of literature on film-making, “No 
inro Film” uses six specific novels and tl 
corresponding films as examples: “The 
foniicr,” “Wiithering Heights,” “Pride 
Prejudiee,” “The Crapes of Wrath,” 
Ox-Bow Incident,” and “Madame Bovai 
Mr. Blucstone first examines the cssen 
differcnecs of the two media and then me 
iircs the success or failure of the scr 
adaptation of the literary work. The rca 
familiar with Imth the novels and the fi 
used may not alwax'S agree with Mr. B 1 
stone’.s conclusions. No matter. His 
pmach is alw'ax's interesting, his sinccrif 
•self-evident, and his erincal approach 
unimpeachable. Johns Hopkins 

BIOGRAPHY & 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Days of the Phoenix: The Nineteen-Tv:, 
ties I Rcmetiihcr, by ft’an Wyck Brooks 

This second installment of Mr. Brool 
memoirs is a most engaging book. The W 


r,rn 
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is calm and serious, the posture alertly rumi¬ 
native, the style a pure jov-~graceful, easy, 
precise, and clear. Mr. brooks scants the 
over-familiar sensational side of American 
life and letters in the twenries, and spends 
his time in thoughtful retrospective evoca¬ 
tion and analysis of the personalities and the 
ideas that fused to form the solid intellectual 
base underlying the colorful froth of the 
day. These "Daj^s of the Phoenix” seem 
richer and more mtcresting, more truly and 
winningly alive, as Mr. Brooks slowly re¬ 
veals them, without any special-pleading 
nostalgia, than any days we have managed 
to create since. And one must say that the 
same distinction, the same superiorit)’ of 
mind and motive, marks Mr. Brooks him¬ 
self, and marks his finely valued and valu¬ 
able friends—Sherwood Anderson, Waldo 
Frank, Randolph Bourne, Albert Jay Nock, 
John Francis Stimson, Hendrik Van Loon, 
Lewis Mumford, and a doren other fecun¬ 
dating spirits. All in all, this is a singularly 
ingratiating book. Dvtton Jj.jV 

Mmiories of a Catholic Girlhood, by Maty 
McCarthy. 

Orphaned by the influenza epidemic of 
1917-18, Miss McCarrhy fell first into the 
hands of an incompetent aunt whose hus¬ 
band was wotsc, although the pair was sup¬ 
ervised by her father’s parents, and then 
was “rescued” by her mother’s father and 
taken back to the We.st Coast. In both cases 
her education was put into the hands of the 
nuns and one would surmise, in spite of her 
rather haughn' treatment of them, that they 
were more intelligent than the usual teach¬ 
ers encountered during one's childhood. 
During her last shears at a convent Miss 
•McCarthy discovered she no longer had 
faith, nor has .she refound faith since, a fact 
u hich Inevitably colors her iticmoirs. TVhen 
she is dealing with persons not officially 
coimcctcd with the church she is somewhar 
more relaxed, though no less hiring. And 
with herself she is merciless. It can hardly 
Ik: necessary to know so intimately the 
derails of her adolescence. Nor has the sort 
of life she led receded so far into the past 
as yet as to have acquired nostalgia. 

Hetreomt, Brace 


G. M.: Memories of George Moore, by 
Nancy Cunard. 

Nancy Cunard knew George Moore from 
her earuest childhood, for he was a friend 
of her prents and often stayed at their 
country house. Unlike many childhood 
friend^ip, there was very little growing 
apart as the child Nancy grew older and 
began taking her own place in the literary 
world. These memoirs, then, become a 
tribute to a friendship of a very speial 
kind, set down with sentiment but not senti¬ 
mentality, a sweet but not saccharine series 
of pleasurable and devoted comments about 
two popic enjoying the rarest of the 
world’s relationship. Moore himself pins 
both as a personality and a man of letters, 
rather than undergoing the deflationary 
process so usual in memoirs, while the au¬ 
thor is revealed as a person of consider¬ 
able insight and intelligence. 

Macmillan $! 

The Italian Journal of Samuel Rogers, edited 
by J. R. Hale. 

Samuel Rogers, now practically a forgot¬ 
ten poet, was a literars' lion in his own 
day. Qassed by Byron as second only to 
Scott, praised reluctantly by Coleridge and 
enthusia-stically by Shelley, scolded by Haz- 
litt for being “a ven’ lady-like poet,” Rogers 
had published a long poem. “The Pleasures 
of the Imagination.” in the tradition of 
Gohlsmith and Crabbe. And in the tradition 
of the Grand Tour, Rogers left for Italy, 
declaring that his motive for going was 
pleasure—“novel impressioas crowding in 
upon the senses quickened by a certain ir- 
rcspnsibflity and adventurousness.” The 
journal of the tour that he kept from Aug¬ 
ust 10, 1814, to Mav 5, i8it. formed the 
basis for another long poem, “Italy,” which 
sold ten thousand copies in the first com¬ 
plete edition. It is the journal, here so ex¬ 
pertly edited, rliat may return to Rogers 
some small place in literature. Ironically, 
“Poets the best prose writers,” Rogers once 
wrote; prhap he will be recalled not as a 
poet but as a journal W'riter who described 
his travels with a keen observation, his times 
with a facile critical insight. 

Essential Books 
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The Rise of the House of Duveen, by James 
Henry Duveen. 

Some years ago a book about Lord Du- 
veen was published, a book which was at 
once fascinating and startling in its revela¬ 
tions of the commercial tradie in art. Now 
James Henry Duveen, a cousin of Lord Du- 
vecn, tells the earlier history of the family, 
a family which for generations has dealt ui 
antiques and works of art. It is equally fas¬ 
cinating and startling in its breath-taking, 
detailed historv of Amily feuds and their 
effects on the business of the various mem¬ 
bers of the family. No trick was apparently 
too low if it could help one to make an ad¬ 
vantageous sale, whether the trick was di¬ 
rected against a cousin, an unde, a brother, 
or a father. The client was safe in the sense 
that all the Duveens stood ready to repur¬ 
chase at the original price the object of any 
sale. Indeed, that and an ability to ferret our 
undoubted treasures were the major good 
qualities of the group. Surely it is most 
unusual for so much chicanery by such 
strong-willed [leople to be laid bare so can¬ 
didly. Knopf Sf 

Front Renoir to rieusso, bv Michel Georges- 
Michel. 

This delightful book is a record of con¬ 
tacts and conversations with many French 
artists of the last fifty years. M. George-s- 
Michel seems to have known them all, if 
onl)' for a brief meeting in .some cases, and 
he Has the hanpx- facultv of recapturing the 
immediacy or the iicrsonal aspects of each 
in very few words. The wnolc teeming 
painting life of Paris is Iicrc, from the lead¬ 
er.? ro the minor figure.s, from the profound 
to the superficial, the caricaturists and 
socicrv |5ainrrrs. Often the recorded con¬ 
versations are sclf-revelatorj', as when Pi¬ 
casso says he should not imitate himself. Or 
again it is the anecdote which reveals the 
essential character of the pintcr, as when 
W’C are told of the eminently rational, but 
seemingly irrational, act of Picabia who, 
terrified of accidents bur loving speed, had 
a car mounted on a revolving stand so that 
he could enjoy great speeds in safety. Al¬ 
though one is often tempted to think far 
too much has been written about the Ecole 
de Paris, there is much of value in this un¬ 
assuming volume. Houghton Mifflin $4 


They Hmged My Saintly Billy, by Robert 
Graves. 

In this retelling of the story of the hang¬ 
ing of William Palmer, Mr. Graves uses 
the fictional device of allowing various 
characters to recount various epLs^es. Un¬ 
happily in this instance, neither intensity 
nor, curiously enough, variety^ is gained and 
the book, though factually fascinating^ 
“Saintly Billy” had certainly mdulged in 
almost every vice and rascality with the 
possible exception of the murder for which 
ne was hanged—fails in its fictional ap¬ 
proach, so much as to be slow and really 
rather tiresome. It is not the best Graves, 
the best mystery fiction, nor the best trial 
reporting. Doubleday Jj.pf 

The Road to Santiago, by Walter Starkic. 

The old pilgrimage highways across 
France and northern Spain to the alleged 
tomb of St. James the Great at Compostella 
are still walked or ridden by modern pil- 

S ’ms as well as by students of medieval art. 
Wore, and literature. As an intermittently 
pious pilgrim and a devotee of folk legend 
and music, Mr, Starkie here describes his 
journey from Arles to Santiago in a book 
combining history', folklore, and accounts 
of his adventures. The history is almost in¬ 
variably fallacious and the folklore often 
tedious or irrelevant; but this is partially 
offset by the colorful experiences or march¬ 
ing from the Pyrenees across the top of 
Spain. The author is well known for earlier 
books on his wandering among the Gyp.sie.s 
of Rumania, France, and Spain; in this one 
he continues to fiddle his way among peas¬ 
ants and poor folk to the lively accompani¬ 
ment of song, dance, and the clink of 
mnumerable flagons. Dutton Jt.jf 

My Family and Other Annuals, by Gerald 
Durrell. 

When Mr. Durrell was a boy, his mother, 
his brothers and sisters, and he him.self lived 
on Corfu for a period of some years. Since 
he was a budding naturalist, he tended to 
.surround the family with many animals, all 
of which he must have observed with both 
the scientist’s and the humorist’s eye. for 
his account of those yean on Corfu is ex¬ 
traordinarily funny, humane, and sensitive. 


C.rtt’ 



memoriec come alone with so much of in- 
tcR^ so much addt peicepdon or such 
ability to recreate an exotic atmosphere 
without mawkishness. Viking fj.fj 


The Mercbwtt vf Prato: Francesco di Marco 
DatM, i}}S-‘4>o, by Irb Origo. 

From that colorful era when late medieval 
culture was reaching brilliant maturity in 
the so-called Italian Renaissance, a kindly 
chance has preserved for us a remarkably 
full collection of the business and domestic 
papers of an Italbn merchant. Francesco di 
Marco Datini was typical of the early de¬ 
velopers of European capitalism; he was 
also a very human individual We meet 
him first as an increasingly successful trader 
in textiles and other commodities at papal 
Avignon, hu native Prato (where hb phil¬ 
anthropies are still remembered), and nearby 
Florence. His prolonged absences at Flor¬ 
ence explain the long series of intimate let¬ 
ters to his young wife at Prato, which 
provide so vivid a picture of middle-class 
family, home, and farm life, as well as the 
far-ranging complicarions of commerce and 
finance. TThe book b written by a well-in¬ 
formed amateur historian for the general 
reader; and it provides an absorbing con¬ 
tact with Italian social life in one of its 
richest and most significant periods. The 
tsventy pages of contemporary illustrations 
have been well chosen. Knopf Jy.fo 


A Different Valor: The Story of General 
Joseph E. Johnston, C, S. A., by Gilbert E. 
Govan and James W. Livingtxid. 

Again JeflFerson Davb takes a severe beat¬ 
ing in this fine book. General Johnston 
shows up as an impeccable commander. 
Davis was not so much to blame for John¬ 
ston’s failures, nor Johnston so nearly per¬ 
fect as b inferred in thb book. Yet all along 
tlie authors have tried to avoid dogmatism, 
prophecy, and bias. They have succeeded 
in giving Johnston his rightful place as a 
strategist, as a sharp appraiser of a given 
military situation, as a planner, and as a mas¬ 
terful retreater. Although correct in most 
military decisions, at best he was not a hard 
fighter, and for hb war-long feud with 
Davis, his own difficult personality was in 
part to blame. This book b clear, fast-mov- 
tng, and at times exciting. It b an admirable 
biography and a major contribution to Civil 
War history. Bobbs-Merrill $6 
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T he private Uvea and public serv¬ 
ice of one of the oldest and most 
famous families of Virginia, as told 

by one of its descendants. 

. to tliusc who are interested in the 
remarkable story of a remarkable family, 
1 know of no finer book than lee ciixon- 

ICLE.” 

— Ahilene, lexiu 

Morning Reporter-News 

The Lees of Virginia did more to place 
tliis Republic on a firm basis than any 
other lamily, and Lee Chronicle por¬ 
trays the outstanding men of the early 
generations of that great family. 

In so doing, it sets forth the beginnings 
and growth ol an ideal of public service 
that has influeiucd the thinking and 
living of many an American since. 

The original research done by Caze- 
nove Lee includes a large collection of 
manuscripts, letters, deeds, documents, 
and diaries, never before published. 

Lee 

Chronicle 

by Cazenove C. Lee, Jr. 

Edited by Dorothy Mii.ls Parker 
J6.50 beautifully bound and slipcased, 
at your bookstore or from 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Washington Square 3, N. Y. 
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H'hni the World Ended: The Diary of 
Ermna Le Conte, edited by Earl Schenck 
Miers. 

Sevcntecn-\ear-<)ld Emma Ec Conte re¬ 
corded in her diary her experiences and im¬ 
pressions at the time when the power of 
the Confederacy was crumbling and then 
overthrown. With remarkable writing skill, 
she described the fall of her beloved Colum¬ 
bia, South Carolina, and the burning of the 
city by Sherman’s troops. Emma witnessed 
both events. Her diary is of front-rank im- 
prirrancc in vividly conveying Southern ci¬ 
vilian reactions during the last of the war: 
one shares through her }>ages the an.\ierv, 
horror, and distress of a proud people rec¬ 
ognising oncoming doom. Oxford $4 

Rebel Rote; Life of Rose O'Neal Green- 
how, Confederate Spy, by Ishbel Ross. 

There is not the depth in this book that 
there was in .Miss Ross’s biography of Kate 
(.’base. Reiving heavily on Mrs. Greenhow’s 
own |)iililishrd account of her imprison- 
menr. Miss Ross does her bc.st to make 
“Rebel Rose” a fascinating personality. But 
tIuTc was too much of tne samcnc-ss in 
Rose's life to compel sustained interest. Her 
lifelong thrusts for |iower and rccognirkm 
become monotonous cvcntuallv. Tier storv 
as told by Miss Ross is interesting in spits 
but not gripping. Perhaps the fault is that 
Mrs. Greeniiow docs not nierir a full-length 
bitigrajihy. An article would lie adequate. 

Harper $4 

Rniherfnrd li. Hayes ami His America, by 
I birrs- Barnard. 

'f’his e.seelleni biography of President 
I las-es is an attempt at posthumous psjxho- 
anals sis w hieh does nor ctimpletclv come 
off. Most of Haves’ carlv life was a search 
for a missing father, savs Mr. Barnard. (The 
father had died nvo months before the son 
was bom.) Hence, the first part of the liook 
ciiiphasiyes ancestral patterns, family ties, 
and emotional reactions. But once Haves 
gets into complex pilitics, the psycliologi- 
cal influences of voiith are dropped. From 
here on wc liavc straight political biogra- 
phv, and good political biography at that. 
What happened to the missing-father com¬ 
plex’ In rile political part, ,Mr. Barnard 
confirms Vann M'oodward’s thesis that rail¬ 


road interests played a powerful r6Ie in 
getting Hayes chosen as president over 
Tildea But he also shows clearly that many 
other groups, and influences played sub¬ 
stantial parts in Hayes’s elecuon. This is 
the best biography of Hayes yet produced, 
Bobbs-Merrill $6 

The Labyrinth, by Walter Schellenberg. 
Translated by Louis Hagen and with an 
introduction by Alan BuUock. 

Walter Schellenberg, though never a Nazi 
leader, used his position as a member of the 
SS and the SD to study many of the lead¬ 
ers closely. In the present volume, which 
contains his memoirs, Schellenberg gives 
the world the benefit of his study. Nor 
doc.s he .stop with a mere description of 
their foibles and quirks of personality. He 
adds, rather, his own often cau.stic evalua¬ 
tions of Himmler, Heydrich, von Ribbcn- 
trop, Canaris, Hitler, and others. 
Schellcnbcrg’s memoirs arc, more than any¬ 
thing else, his own monument to himself. 
While describing espionage and counter-es¬ 
pionage, personalities and party' jealousies, 
Germany in victory and in defeat, he never 
lets his narrative stray far from himself. It 
is not an apology, as are the memoin of so 
many Nazis. It is, rather, an egotistic study 
of the rise and fall of Nazi Germany, as 
viesved by one on the “inside.” 

Harper 

A Student's Diary: Budapest, Oct. iH — Nov. 
I, bv l.aszlo Bckc. 

“Here, then,” says the author, “is my 
diary of an avalanche that couldn’t he 
stopped. . . .” This hook docs indeed give 
the chronology of certain events in the re¬ 
cent Hungarian revolt against Russian Com¬ 
munism, hut "diary” it hardly deserves m 
he called. Its style straddles badly, “floun¬ 
ders,” one might say, between a legitiniarc 
personal narrative and a heavily reworked 
account of the student uprising. It is regret¬ 
table that a story .so lacking in vividness 
and in singleness of perspective .should he 
presented in connection with events of 
such tremendous magnitude and signifi¬ 
cance. Vikhti' $ 1 - 9 ^ 

Jawahirlal Nehru, by Frank Moraes. 

Mr, Moraes, a competent Indian joumal- 


cn'i 
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ist, has given us not only a biography of 
one of the world’s leading citizens, but a 
rather complete course in modem history 
as seen through the eyes of an Indian. We 
have been privileged to witness m our gen¬ 
eration the almost bloodless revolution in 
India that changed India from a colony of 
the British Empire to an independent na¬ 
tion. This was accomplished by a unique 
tool or weapon, non-violent resistance, as 
so capably demonstrated by Mahatma 
GandhL Nehru,' of course, was one of 
Gandhi’s most ardent admirers and one of 
his followers. Although the two were differ¬ 
ent temperamentally and did not always see 
eye to eye on all problems, they were in 
complete accord in regard to the importance 
of gaining freedom for India. Although 
Nehru was interested first in the cause 
of India, he is almost as equally inter¬ 
ested in the world situation. After reading 
this book we see why Nehru is reluctant to 
align his country with either the West or 
with the Gimmimist countries in the East. 
He believes that his country can be more 
useful to peace by remaining neutral, but 
always striving for peace by the non-violcnr 
means that have achieved so much in India. 
After all, this method succeeded where 
others failed, and perhaps it is wortliy of a 
wider trial in other parts of the world. For 
anyone interested in a better understanding 
of the tensions between East and West, this 
hook is highly recommended. Not only 
was independence gained for India hut re¬ 
forms of considerable magnitude were put 
into effect. The old caste system which had 
existed for centuries was wiped out in a 
])criod of a few decades. Of course, indc- 
)>endcnce brought new problems, bur India 
was now free to rule herself and to make 
her own mistakes and .successes. One of the 
tragedies of the coming of independence 
was the separation of Pakistan, whicli might 
have been avoided had Gandhi lived a few 
marc years. Another problem was the dis¬ 
position of princely estates, which were^ all 
incorporated into the nation of India fairly 
readily, with the exception of Junagadh, 
Hyderabad, and Kashmir. This review wnl! 
end with a quotation from one of Nehru’s 
speeches, which was given after indepen¬ 
dence had been gained: “And so wc have to 
labor and to work and work hard, to make 


our dreams real. These dreams are for India 
but they are also for the world, for all na¬ 
tions and peimles are too closely knit to¬ 
gether today for anyone of them to imagine 
that k can live apart Peace has been said to 
be indivisible, so is freedom, so is prosperity 
now, and so also is disaster in this one 
world, that can no longer be sjdit into iso¬ 
lated fragments.” MacmillaJi 

HISTORY & 

WORLD AFFAIRS 

British Essays in Amerkafi History, edited 
by IL C. Allen and C. P. Hill. 

Although published on both sides of the 
Atlantic “on the occasion of the 350th anni¬ 
versary of the foundation of Jamestown, 
Virginia,” these seventeen essays relate en¬ 
tirely to the national period of American 
history. They constitute not a heterogene¬ 
ous collection on scattered topics but a care¬ 
fully organized survey of major develop¬ 
ments and problems ranging from the 
Constitutional Convention to the plight 
of American liberals to-day, this last inevit¬ 
ably in the hands of D. W. Brogan. The 
contributon, drawn from a wide range of 
British universities, address tlieniselves to 
an intelligent, not a popular audience; ob¬ 
viously well-cquippcd in their fields of spe¬ 
cial interest, they possess both the Britisit 
genius for effective writing and the special 
advantages of a well-informed outside view¬ 
point. In consequence the book is as read¬ 
able as it is suggestive of fresh insights. 
Where the general level is so ’nigh, selccuon 
is difficult but among the notably original 
.-ind penetrating chapters might be men¬ 
tioned that on the making of the Dinstitu- 
tion (J. R. Pole); the pair on Hamilton and 
Jefferson (W. R. Brock and F.. Wright); 
the admirably judicious sympathetic reap¬ 
praisal of Turner and the ftontier thesis 
(H. C Allen); and those on Reconstruc¬ 
tion and the color problem (G. Shepper- 
son), the American military tradition (M. 
Cunliffe), and American foreign policy, 
1871-1956 (M. Beloff). The essays as a 
whole attest the maturity of American his¬ 
torical studies in contemporary Britain and 
the promise this holds for those interested 
in what happened after Jamestown. 

St. Martin's f6 

emni 
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A History of Tecisnology, Volume Tvto, 
edited by C Singer, E. J. Holmyard, A. R. 
Hall, and T. 1 . Williams. 

This second of the projected five volumes 
of the Oxford history is a beautifully printed 
work of some 800 pages, enriched with 695 
tcxt-hgurcs and 44 plates. It covers Graeco- 
Roman antiquity and the Middle Ages; and, 
as in its predecessor on prehistory and the 
ancient civilizations of the East, technology 
is regarded as covering an infinite variety 
of human inventions, skills, and activities. 
The various collaborating specialists range 
widely from mining, quarrying, metallurgy', 
and agricultural implements to the changes 
of food and drink tnrough the ages, leather, 
spinning and weaving, furniture, ceramics, 
glass, and early chemistry. Other interest¬ 
ing chapters describe building construction, 
fine mctal-work, roads, vehicles, harness, 
and shipbuilding, or explore such early 
fxiwcr devices as machines, hydraulic en¬ 
gineering. military technology, and alchemi¬ 
cal cqui|inicnt. The hook is intended for 
the layman, not the specialist, but its schol¬ 
arship is of the highest competence and it 
pnivides a splendid guide through a com¬ 
plex. little-known, and highly controversial 
field, one furthcnnorc commonly slighted 
in conventional histories. Tlic contents are 
pcrhajis too rich for sustained reading hut 
in smaller doses or random browsing these 
jiagcs arc unusually fascinating and informa¬ 
tive. \'aluablc also is the light thrown upon 
the obscure technological foundatioas of 
our MVstern civilization, foundations upon 
which rest so many of its greatest triumphs 
and superiorities. The abundantly illustrated 
contrast here between relatively unmechan- 
ically-minded classical antiquity and the 
skill-perfecting, invention-rich, gadget-lov¬ 
ing Middle Ages is so striking as to suggest 
that in the once-despised medieval centuries 
lie rlic roots not only of our spiritual, intel¬ 
lectual, and institutional traditions, but of 
Western civilization’s immensely creative 
and influential technological genius as well. 

Oxford $36.po 

Tkc Annals of ITwt Coker, by the late Sir 
Matthew Nathan. 

Sir Matthew, who died in 19jg, was not 
a professional scholar bur, following a dis¬ 


tinguished career in British colonial and 
governmental service, he devoted his last 
years to writing the complete life-story of 
the little South Scmierset village of West 
Coker, the ancient manorhouse of which 
had become his hc»ne. As an historian he 
shows distinct gifts, although as with most 
amateurs he too often allows the under¬ 
brush to obscure his forest. Using every 
scrap of available evidence, with unfailing 
enthusiasm he follows the village’s fortunes 
from the mists of remote antiquity down 
into the pre-Norman and medieval periods, 
and on, under its manorial families of the 
Courtenays and Portmans, to 1800, where 
the published portion of the manuscript 
stops. To the question whether sentiment 
has nor gone too far in chronicling so ex¬ 
haustively the historical minutiae of one ob¬ 
scure community, it can be replied that 
very few detailed studies of individual 
English villages exist and that a work of 
this character affords a valuable check upon 
the generalizations of studies of broader 
scope. As a case history in medieval and 
early modem agricultural, social, and family 
history, the book has a value well beyond 
that of the antiquities of South Somerset 
alone. Cambridge fn 

Frontiers of Knowledge in the Study of 
Matt, edited by Lynn White, Jr. 

No one needs to be reminded of the 
astonishing, not to say at times even menac¬ 
ing, progress being made in our day by the 
physical sciences. Commonly, however, we 
overlook the fact that we live also in one of 
the greatest periods in world history of the 
extension of the knowledge of man, in him¬ 
self and as a social and cultural being. The 

I iresident of Mills College, well known for 
lis writings on civilization both past and 
present, has here assembled almost a .score 
of experts to summarize the many major 
advances of recent years in a wide v,iricn’ 
of expanding fields of human thought and 
action. These range from genetics, psychol¬ 
ogy, and cultural anthropology to piJitics, 
geography, arts, letters, phDosophy, and re¬ 
ligion. Lynn White himself contributes a 
thoughtful chapter on “History; The 
Changing Past’’; and in a concluding sec¬ 
tion pulls the whole symposium together 
with a penetrating consideration of what he 
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calls “the changing patterns of our culture.” 
This is the sort of book that naturally and 
deservedly evokes such adjectives as inform¬ 
ative, stimulating, refreshing. As an explora¬ 
tion of contemporary thought about man 
and society it assures its reader of a mind- 
stretching and rewarding experience. 

Harper f4.fo 

Gaslight and Shadow, by Roger L. Wil¬ 
liams. 

Badly named but an absorbing book, 
“Gaslight and Shadow,” although sounding 
so much like a murky romance, is in reality 
a study of the reign of Napoleon III. The 
author has chosen to write chapters about 
ten important people of the time, in all of 
which Napoleon 111 appears but in none of 
which is he the central character. Politics, 
education, literature, science, music, and 
the military arc all covered. These spirited 
essays give as lively and as comprehensive 
a picture of France in the mid-nineteenth 
century as possible. The chapters on Casti- 
glione, the beauty who fancied herself a 
master diplomat, and on Pasteur are per¬ 
haps more interesting than the others, but 
all of them are kept at a very high level 
of style and content. Macmillim Jf.jo 

The Red Fort, by James Leaser. 

After the first two chapters the book 
seems to fall apart. These chapters are so 
well done, and evoke so well the atmosphere 
of inexorable tragedy, and bring out so 
clearly the wickc^csscs, greed, and selfish¬ 
ness that caused the Indian Mutiny of 1857, 
and the failure of the British to deal wiA 
the situation in time, that it is the more dis- 
ajipointing to have the book dissolve into a 
disjointed series of hard-to-follow episodes, 
culminating in an anti-climadc ending. It is 
hard to understand how a story so worth 
the telling can be so dull. Reynal 

Gray Ghosts and Rebel Raiders, by Vir¬ 
gil Carrington Jones. 

This lively storv of the Virginia Partisans 
during the Civil War is backed up by ex¬ 
tensive research and is marred only by too 
many interesting but irrelevant sidelights. 
One is not inclined to doubt the validity of 
Mr. Jones’s conclusion that such guerrilla 
leaders as Turner Ashby, John S. Mosby, 
and Harry Gilmor, with their indomitable 
wills, fierce courage, and superb horseman¬ 
ship, delayed for many months the final col- 
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A new collection 
of lyric poetry by 

ROBERT 

PEJVJV 

WARREJV 

PROMISES 

POEMS 19S4-19S6 

This is Mr. Warren’s first volume of 
poetry since Selected Poems ap¬ 
peared in 1944 . None of these new 
poems have been published in book 
form. $ 3 . 00 , now at j-our bookstore. 
BANDOM /Sa HOUSE 
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lapse of Lee’s army. This book is an exciting 
story of a very important but often neg¬ 
lected aspect of the Civil War. It will be 
read to the end once it is begun. Holt $4.^0 

Rebel Brass: The Confederate Command 
Systetn, by Frank 1 . Vandiver. 

This little book suggests more about Con¬ 
federate failures than it proves, but no one 
is better qualified to make such suggestions 
than Mr. Vandiver. His studies of Josiah 
Gorgas and Confederate ordnance, of the 
supply system in the trans-.Mississippi, of 
Confederate smuggling and blockade run¬ 
ning, and most recently his splendid biogra¬ 
phy of Stoncw.ill Jackson make him our 
foremost specialist on the inside wttrkings 
of the Ginfcdcrate Government. Hence, 
this siii.ill l)Of)k, a .series of three e.s.says, is 
filled with insiglit into the subject. This is 
the stoty of competing bureaus and depart¬ 
ments, of petty jcaloii.sic.s, of the almost ut¬ 
ter lack of co-ordination in Richmond, of 
declining morale, and of final collapse. In 
short, there svas never worked out an ef¬ 
fective command system. Frc.sh appraisals 
are given of several important Omfederatc 
officials, civil and military, Louisiana 

Civil ir.ir on the Wesieni Border, 
by Jay Monaghan. 

This subject required pain.staking research 
and a literary stvie befitting dramatic 
evetits. Mr. .Monaghan has mcr btirh re- 
i|nireiiient.s. He has unearthed much nn- 
rapped material and he has told the story 
u itlt felicity and verve. The scope is wide, 
Iteginning with events leading up to “Bleed¬ 
ing Kansas” and covering the political and 
military asiiects of the struggle for the sensi¬ 
tive border until the end of the war. This 
undoubtedly is the most ncarh- definitive 
treatment f)f the subject vet produced. Un¬ 
fortunately, there is a faint undernme of 
bias against the South throughout. 

Little, Braien $6 

Fratiklm and His French Contemporaries, 
by .Mfred Owen ,\ldridgc. 

.Mr. Aldridge attempts to separate Benja¬ 
min Franklin the man and Beniamin Frank¬ 
lin the legend during Franklin’s stay in 
France, Among the French people, Frank¬ 
lin’s glory survived long after his death. 


Why should a stranger have such a pro¬ 
found influence upon a foreign people? It 
is doubtless true that Franklui’s influence 
was felt upon the French Revolution, The 
author decides that "the enormous vogue of 
Franklin” may be partly attribute “to 
the intuition of the people. . . Perhaps 
“they sensed that here was a man who rep¬ 
resented true democracy and warm human¬ 
ity.” To the French, Franklin was “the sym¬ 
bol of the new order of political organiza¬ 
tion in which eminence is based . , , upon 
service and merit.” 

FJev} York University $4.^^ 

Southeast Asia in Perspective, by John 
Kerry King. 

The evolution of American policies to¬ 
ward Southeast .\sia since 1945 Ls here the 
target for penetrating and critical analysis. 
The subject is examined not only in the 
light of shifting American objectives, but 
also in terms of a thorough understanding 
of Southeast Asian reactions, aspirations, 
and needs, the obstacles to American ob¬ 
jectives inherent in the present situation, 
and Communist objectives, tactics, and po¬ 
tentialities in the region. Mr. King believes 
that Communist subversion rather than di¬ 
rect military aggression poses the greatest 
overt challenge to American policy in the 
area, bur that American policy has little ap¬ 
peal in the area as long as it is negatively 
oriented in anti-Comniunism, He advocates 
a long-range, full-scale program of techni¬ 
cal as,sistance and a sustained diplomatic 
and cultural effort by the United States 
geared more clo.sclv to reali.sric expectations 
<if possible accomplishments in the area. In 
this hard-hitting little volume there is much 
wisdom. Macmillan 5 r 

The Far F.ast in the Modem World, by 
Franz H. Michael and George E. Taylor. 

This is a political history of the Far F.ast 
and Southeast Asia by two well qualified 
men who arc professors and directors in the 
Far Faustern and Rus.sian Institute of the 
University of M^ashington. The first sec¬ 
tion is devoted to a brief description of the 
domestic conditii>ns and world pKi.sitions of 
the Asiatic countries and the contacts of 
the West with the area. Part Two is con¬ 
cerned with the revolutionary tran.sforma- 
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tlon of Asia in response to the forceful im¬ 
pact of the West in the nineteenth century. 
The final section takes up events since the 
First World War, with special emphasis 
on the influence of the Communist revolu¬ 
tions in Russia and China. While the style 
is clear and fast moving, the approach pre¬ 
sented is clearly that of America, and the 
discussion might have benefited by more 
frequent reference to other points of view. 

Holt ff.2S 

Soviet Russia and the West: ifio-ifs-;, ed¬ 
ited by Xenia J. Eudin and Harold H. 
Fisher. 

At Stanford University, the Hoover In¬ 
stitute and Library has a large and valuable 
collection of materials on Soviet Russia. 
These periodicals, reports, minutes, and 
other documents are the “sources” that the 
seasoned teacher and scholar advises the ap¬ 
prentice to “dig into.” In the case of the 
sources at the Hoover Institute the digging 
is complicated by the language barrier, 
hilt distinguished historian Fisher and able 
researcher Eudin have simplified the task 
by making these English translations avail¬ 
able. Now all the aspiring researcher needs 
is an ability to place these documents into 
the broad background of Soviet histtirv. 
But this obstacle has also been removed by 
the editors and their associates who have 
jirovidcd introductory essays to the sets of 
documents (the general introductory essay 
by Mcrill Spalding is a mtjdel summary of 
Russian and Soviet history before lyao). 
IVith the major difficulties overcome, the 
pampered modern-day apprentice historian 
can profitably read this collection of docu¬ 
ments—largely material written for con¬ 
sumption within the party^, government, or 
tiation—that pertain to major events in the 
realm of Soviet foreign policy during those 
vears when it became less radical and revo¬ 
lutionary and settled into the well-worn 
grooves of Russian policy. Stanford fio 

I'ompiracy among Generals, by Wilhelm 
'■on Schramm. 

A'Vhen the German resistance movement 
culminated in the attempted assassination of 
Hitler and the overthrow of the Nazi 
regime, on July lo, 1944, only in Paris 
" ere the plotters’ orders to arrest the Nazi 


SS and Gestapo staffs carried out by the 
Army commanders. The attempted Putsch 
coincided with the crisis in the battle of 
Normandy, where the Gennan lines were 
crumbling and disaster threatened. If the 
commander of the Western theater, Von 
Kluge, had repudiated Hitler’s authority 
and placed himself at the head of the Paris 
revolt, the war might have ended with the 
surrender of the German forces in France. 
This is the theme of Wilhelm von 
Schranun’s highly dramatic and minutely 
documented report of events in Paris on the 
night of July 20-ii. From interviews and 
records. Von Schramm has recreated the 
personalities of the leading figures and por¬ 
trayed their moral struggles as they were 
forced to choose between two conflictuig 
concepts of duty. Those who went ahead, 
endeavoring to force the issue, pid with 
their lives. Those who drew back when 
they learned that Hitler had survived, fared 
no better. Scribner's Jj.pf 

A Watcher on the Rhine, by Brian Connell. 

For seven years Brian Connell served, re- 
spcrivcly, as chief correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail and the News Chron¬ 
icle in Gennany. In the stv’lc of John Gun¬ 
ther he examines the principal features of 
Germany’s recovery since the war and ap¬ 
praises the attinidcs of the people and their 
current problcm.s. To students of contem¬ 
porary Germany these rhemes arc familiar 
—economic recovery, the refugee problem, 
political attitudes and reconstruction, re¬ 
armament, the new leadership, and develop¬ 
ments in the severed East Ztme under 
Soviet occupation and control. Facts and 
interpretations arc well projvtrtitmed, judg¬ 
ments are cautious, and the writing sparkles. 
TTic chapers on the .sovietized Fast Zone 
are particularly enlightening and conimend- 
ablc. Morroic $4 

Moscow-Peking Axis, Strengths and Strains, 
by Howard L. Boorman, Alexander Eck¬ 
stein, Philip F„ Mosely, aiid Benjamin 
Schwartz. 

Under the auspices of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, four distinguished schol¬ 
ars of Chinese and Russian affairs from 
Harvard and Gdumbia universities have 
presented a comjtrchensive and balanced 
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study of one of the most significant facton 
governing contemporary intemarionai rela¬ 
tions. The political impact of the alliance, 
in cenns of both governmental and party 
rclationshi{)s, is the subject of an essay by 
Hosvard Ilnorman, who also contributes an 
interesting section on the borderlands be¬ 
tween China and the Soviet Union: Man¬ 
churia, Mongolia, and Sinkiang. Alexander 
I’ckstein focuses on the economic relation- 
ship. He believes that the continuation or 
withdrawal of the American embargo on 
these Communist countries will have little 
clTect on the closeness of their tics. In his 
evaminaricin of the ideological factors Ben¬ 
jamin Schwartz doubts that serious idto- 
iitgieal divisions will occur to place any 
important strain on the axis, but he leaves 
the impression that Soviet tolerance of Chi¬ 
nese ideological autonomy had its impact 
on recent events in Eastern Europe and 
raises the question whether a new common 
minimum ide»)lr)gical core can be forged to 
link f<igether all the Communist countries. 
I'inally, the challenge of rhe axis in world 
]vilirics is analy/cd in an interesting chapter 
by Philip .Moscly, who stresses China’s re¬ 
lations with her Asian neighltors and with 
the United States. The general impression 
this volume leaves is thar the Sino-Sovicr 
alliance is an ctfccrive union with consid¬ 
erable staving power because it is well 
pnninded on the mutual self-interest of the 
pa true rs. Harper 5 ?.fo 

The UrUf’e at Andan, bv James A. Mich- 
cner. 

On the twentieth of June, the text of 
the special U\ Committee on Hungary re¬ 
port was released to the public. Its impact 
was immediate and profound; but the ncccs- 
sarilx' calm and judicious wording of the 
report onl\' faintly suggests rhe ghastliness 
of rhe events which form its backgrotind. 
Mr. .Michener has undertaken to make these 
events come alive for those who care to 
l<iok; he proposes in rliis book “to tell the 
storv of a terror s(t complete as to be 
ilcailcning to tlie senses.” “The Bridge at 
Andau” is not soothing reading, particularly 
for Americans who have any sense of our 
countrv’s respttnsibilin' for the events which 
he is d(?scril)ing. Bur it is a book that should 
be read—in spire of the author’s unforni- 


nate habit of prejudging many of the i 
he deals with by means of the adject 
and adverbs he employs—by all who • 
to know what Communism, in ptactic 
opposed to theory, has come to mean 
great deal of very hard work has evide 
rone into the preparation of the book; 
Mr. Michener has put his heart into 
piece of writing as m no other he has 
produced. As a result, those who read it 
unlikely to sleep well for some time 
come. Random f 

GENERAL 

The Gingerbread Age, by John Maass. 

Mr. Maass, a former Austrian, has 
covered this country’s vigorous Victor 
ism and has put together a charming st 
book of prints, advertisements, painti 
and photographs, many of the latter 
himself. So far so good, and, indeed, tf 
is room for another reappraisal of the 
markable achievements of the period, " 
rext, when dealing in detail, is sarisfaett 
but with a convert’s zeal he presuppt 
that too much knowledge is his alone, 
says that the “first school of architectun 
the United States was established after 
Civil War at the Ma.ssachusctts Institute 
Technology.” What he should have ; 
was the first degree-granting school, 
schools of architecture were in cxistc 
early in the nineteenth centur)’ in this co 
try, both privately in the Boston area i 
publicly in Michigan. Again he .says t 
“Jefferson was a great designer and a rr 
ardent advocate for the Greek Reviv' 
Jefferson never used Greek precedent, 
he based all his designs on the work of 
Romans, gaining his knowledge from : 
reenrh-, seventcerh-, and eighteenth-cenn 
authors, primarily from Palladio. Finally 
says: “Victorian architecture has long bf 
in disrepute.” It should be pointed out t 
it has not been quite so long as he preten 
111 rhe 1920’s, that is, a generation ago, 
was beginning to be seriously considei 
once more, even to the extent of bci 
commercially reproduced by a leadini; d< 
orator. Several of the Victorian architc 
were examined in detail in books issued i 
fore the war. And recently Victoriani. 
has been the subject of much serious a 
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sclvolarly srudy, as the bibliography in the 
present volume proves. VVe should be grate¬ 
ful to Mr. Maass for the acuity of hLs visual 
perception and his energy in producing so 
handsome a book. But sve should beware of 
his statements, since he is not, after all, the 
first in the field nor the most scholarly of 
the Victorian students. Rinehart I7.95 


Here Lived the Californians, by Oscar 
Lewis. 


In a chatty, journalistic text Mr. Lewis 
traces the course of California domestic 
architecture from the earliest settlements to 
the early years of the twentieth century. 
Since his avowed purpose is to record 
rather than to criucize it is best to be 
grateful for the J04 full-page photographs, 
ranging from the first adobes through the 
N'^ictonans, often marvelously grandiose, to 
the splendors of the Edwardians. A sharper 
architectural eye might have excluded some 
of the less fashionable examples or have 
placed them in a less enthusiastic position 
of importance and thus have lost a record 
of their building or an account of their 
owners. Rinehart f-j.fs 


Vrotestant and Catholic, by Kenneth Wilson 
Underwood. 

In this coiiiniunity study, following in the 
tradition of Yankee City, Elmtown, ct 
cetera, the sociological treatment of reli¬ 
gious interaction between a Catholic ma¬ 
jority' and a Protestant minority in Paper 
City (Holyoke, Mass.) is portrayed as a 
ramification of the heightening of religious 
tension subsequent to the “Sanger incident” 
in 1940. After presenting the individual 
comple.xion of the major faith groups, the 
reiauonship between them and to the com¬ 
munity as a whole is developed. Though 
the author docs succeed in his attempt at 
impartiality', neither the clash between the 
rigid certainties of a dominant Catholicism 
and the give-and-take necessary in a free 
society nor the essential wateriness of con¬ 
temporary Protestant belief go unnoticed— 
at least by implication. Beacon $6 

Beautyivay, by Berard Haile, Maud Oakes, 
and L. C. Wymtan. 

This elaborate volume is devoted to the 
Navaho Indian Beautyway Ceremonial, 
which has as its aim the perfection of health, 
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or beauty, of the subject of the ritual. The 
chant consists largely of the mythological 
history of the rite—how a runaway maiden 
learned the rite from the snake-people, 
transmitted that knowledge to her own 
people, and then disappeared forever from 
them. The chant was translated by Father 
Berard Haile, who has lived nearly sixty 
years among the Navahos. He has also pro¬ 
vided an Fnglish transliteration of the origi¬ 
nal Navaho. I'he transliteration makes it 
possible to grasp something of the sound 
and rhythm of the chant. Maude Oakes has 
recorded a translation which contains some 
details at variance with corresponding de¬ 
tails in Haile’s version. And an Apache 
tninslatcd text that bears an affinity to the 
Navaho is added. But the most sjiectacular 
contents of the book are douiifless the 
da/zling sixteen plates of sandpainrings, 
which are an important part <if the cere- 
nionv. Indeed, the several arts represented 
in the rite should make the book attractive 
not only to anthropologists but to those who 
have interest in niusie, jiainring, poetry', and 
especially oral literature. Pitnthcon $ll.^o 

Art Mii Cirilktition, bv Bernard S. Myers. 

'Hiis rather |K>mpnus hook turns out to 
be, simply, a generalized history of the art 
of the world from carlicsr times to the 
present. The areas covered, the illustrations, 
and the facts are above criticism. On the 
other hand, the author states in his preface 
that the work is based on an approach which 
"tries to achieve a synthesis of social, politi- 
c;il, and cultural phenomena in each era in 
the interest of explaining as far as possible 
how the first two elements affect the third.” 
Bur, and it is a verv large but, his exposition 
of such a pur|Kise becomes more than con¬ 
fused. One ipiotation will suffice- “For the 
eightecnth-centurv mtinarchv, the Classical 
sts lc had augmented the glory of the roval 
house-; for the cightccnth-ccnturv growing 
spirit of democracy', the style had been as¬ 
sociated with the ancient spirit of individ¬ 
ualism.” Mr. Myers shovdd have been con¬ 
tent to let his acknowledged mentor (Ar- 
nohl Hauser in "The Social ITistorv of 
,'\rt”^ hold the field. MKlraw-TJHl Sp.to 

American Natwrialisni, by Hans Kohn. 

This reflective essay addresses itself to 

CAwiv 


five broad problems: the roots of American 
beliefs in the eighteenth-century world, the 
establbhment of an identifiable American 
culture in the nineteenth century, the rdle 
of the several states in providing liberty in 
diversity, the achievement of the Amencan 
experiment in binding together diverse na¬ 
tionalities, and, finally, the position of the 
United States in the international order. 
Perhaps this last section is the most inter¬ 
esting and represents, as it were, the cap¬ 
stone of Professor Kohn’s edifice. America’s 
international role is conceived of as a kind 
of new “manifest destiny” of which Wood- 
row Wilson was the chief prophet. This 
country' is viewed as the protector and con- 
server of those eighteenth-century' values 
which gave rise to the American republic. 
In its endeavor to perpetuate the moral 
idealism of mankind, this nation of manv 
narionalities is obligated to serve as the 
leader and the serv'ant of the free world. 

Macfttillan 

The American University in the Twentieth 
Century, by William Clyde DeVane. 

Dean DeVane of Yale, in this scries of 
lectures given at Tulane, examines the mod¬ 
ern university, its scope and function, the 
kinship of the undergraduate college to it, 
and tne relation of the university to our 
national culture. These are the words of a 
sensible traditionalist leavened w'ith some 
suggestions for change. Dean De\’’anc secs 
the reason for the modem university nor in 
terms of being the immediate servant of 
society; the university, he WTites. “needs to 
stand somewhat apart, though deeply con¬ 
cerned; to be the severe but friendly critic 
of the society'; to raise the intellectual tone; 
... to remind the }x;ople of their history, 
rheir ancient ideals of freedom and justice; 
to guard their spiritual state.” Yet he argues 
the necessity for substituting a new' and 
standard curriculum for maintaining this 
mission: in the first two years, students 
should have two courses in sciences, tsvo in 
the social sciences, and two in the arts and 
letters; in the last two years, the major 
field’s courses, capped by a senior thesis and 
a comprehensive examination, both written 
and oral. And although he regrets the fact. 
Dean DeVane believes we have not yet 
produced the great man such as F.uropwn 
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universities have; and this will not come 
until both society and the university realize 
the university’s true place in society. 

Louisiana fa.yo 

A History of American Magazines, tSSy- 
tfos, by Frank Luther Mott. 

Another in the series of volumes pro¬ 
jected on this subject hy Mr. Mott, the 
present book has the additional pleasure of 
examining many journals srill in existence or 
so recently out of publication as to be well 
remembered. The method of including both 
a generalized history of the years covered 
as well as detailed notices of the important 
magazines founded benveen them has been 
followed. It is the detailed sections which 
roved most interesting to this reviewer, 
oth for their information and for their 
quite individual coloration, which tended 
to convey a large amount of the flavor of 
tlic specific magazine under discussion. Such 
a fear is no small achievement when one 
considers the hundreds of magazines begun 
during the period or the very many treated 
in detail in the present volume. 

Harvard $t2.fo 

The Papers of Christian Gauss, edited by 
Katherine Gauss Jackson and Hiram Haydn. 

This is an eminently rewarding book, 
though not by any means always exciting; 
sometimes it is dtiwnrighr dull. The old- 
fashioned virnies of intellectual curiositv, 
personal modesty, and a moral view of so- 
victA' arc so insistent throughout that one 
rakes up the book as a tonic; here is a man 
who really confronts reality. Some readers 
will be bored bv the carlv chapters on 
Michigan, hut to this reader they were full 
of Gauss’s sturdy temper, and very moving. 
The Princeton lectures on French literature 
arc great-hearted and truthful, especially 
that on Flaubert. The letters to and from 
F. Scott Fitzgerald arc revealing and touch- 
inglv so on both sides, hut arc relatively 
few. TTiev do show Gauss’s open, generous 
admiration of the creative temperament 
and his trustworthiness in handling the 
problems of an academic dean at the same 
rime. But undoubtedly it is in the corre¬ 
spondence with Edmund M’ilson that the 
Ixtok's essential character presses home. In 


Wilson, Gauss was extraordinarily lucky in 
finding the ideal pupil independent but 
loving, always teaching himself in his teach¬ 
er’s spirit. In a touching letter, Gauss proin- 
i-scs to try again to read Joyce, as Wilson 
has been entreating him to do, but warns 
him that it will be much again.sr the grain; 
stiU, he will try. No wonder Wilson was 
able to produce his fine essays: there was 
always Christian Gau.ss at Princeton to sat¬ 
isfy. Random $6 

My Dear Dorothea, by Bernard Shaw. 

The subtitle explains “My Dear Doro¬ 
thea” as “a practical system of moral educa¬ 
tion for females embodied in a letter to a 
young person of that sex.” In this letter to 
five-year old Dorothea, Shaw urges the girl 
to develop an inde|>cndent mind, to value 
discontent as a spur toward self-improve¬ 
ment, to respect the weak, and to follow a 
course of enlightened selfishness. Shaw’s 
views arc still sound tf)day although he 
wrote in rSyS. Indeed the letter, now pub¬ 
lished for the first time, was his earliest seri¬ 
ous literary work. Most attractive arc the 
illustrations produced for it by Shaw’s 
friend, .Mrs. Clare M’in.stcn. Vanguard fj 

IVomen in Antiquity, by Charles Seltman. 

Mr. Scltman’s book deals mainly with 
women in Greek and Roman antiquin' but 
also discusses their role in palaeolithic 
times, in the Babylonian and Egyptian pe¬ 
riod. and (ver\' hurriedly) in the post- 
ela.ssieal eras. Many of Seltman’s points will 
be novel to the reader: for example, the 
idea that wearing of clothes originated as 
c«>untcr-mapic. He proves convincingly that 
the Athenian wife was not the unworldly 
creature depicted by the conventional his¬ 
torian. Mr. Scltman's own attitudes will 
shwk many readers .He not only attacks 
the concept of Original Sin and the misog- 
vnist doctrines of the Church Fathers, but 
favors the exposing of feeble children in 
rhe manner of the Spartans; and if Socrates 
speaks for Seltman, as the Greek sage seems 
to do in Scltman’s fictitious dialogue, then 
the modern writer also favors abt)rrinn 
whenever the mother so wills and eutha¬ 
nasia. It is regrettable that Seltntan did not 
include much material that should have 
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gone into his book; divorce practices, hair 
styles (particularly as revealed by coins), 
cosmetics, fertility rites like that of the 
Bona Dca have received little or no atten¬ 
tion; while Cleopatra was discussed, Zenobia 
was omitted; and important areas of the an¬ 
cient world such as Gaul and Persia were 
overlooked. St. Martin's t4.so 

Rhetoric in Greco-Roman Education, by 
Donald Lemen Gark. 

Rhetoric was, in fact, the capstone of 
Greco-Roman education, and Professor 
Gark in this book presents a detailed ac¬ 
count of the substance of ancient rhetoric 
and the way it was aught in the schools of 
Hellenistic Greece and imperial Rome. For 
the specialist, seeking information about 
this important aspect of classical culture, no 
better .source can be recommended, but the 
book will be of interest also to the much 
larger group of those who are concerned 
about the direction taken by modem edu¬ 
cation. Professor Clark argues persuasively 
that there arc values in the ancient curricu¬ 
lum of which we have largely lost sight, 
such, for example, as its firm rooting in the 
literary classics, the demands it made upon 
the student in the organization and syn¬ 
thesis of data, and its constant association 
with a practical sort of morality. This may 
Ik: s|x;cial pleading, from an emeritus Pro¬ 
fessor of Rhetoric, but the case deserves 
hearing. Cohmibia $4.^0 

The Lisbon E.trtbqiiake, by Sir Thomas 
Downing Kendrick. 

(hi November i, 1775, a large part of the 
city of Lisbon svas destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake and the resulting fire; an estimated 
lifnrn thousand people were killed in this 
disaster. Tie author of this book is Director 
and Principal Librarian of the British Mu¬ 
seum. In his volume, he has not attempted 
an account of the catastrophe itself; rather, 
he has evaluated the effect of the earthquake 
upon eighteenth-century theology and phi¬ 
losophy. He concludes that “the . . . popu¬ 
lar optimism of the first half of the eight¬ 
eenth centurt' did not long survive the 
disaster.... After the earthquake pessimism 
became a more familiar and understandable 
mood.” Lippincott $4 


Makers of the Harpsichord and Clavichord, 
by Donald H. Boalch. 

This elegant volume is obviously intended 
for the specialist, for whom it provides val¬ 
uable information. At the same time it is 
fascinating reading for anyone whose inter¬ 
est in music written for the harpsichord and 
clavichord has broadened into an interest in 
the instrumena diemselves and their makers. 
Mr. Boalch records about eight hundred and 
fifty makers of the harpsichord, spinet, vir¬ 
ginal, and clavichord who worked between 
the years 1440 and 1840. The brief and 
pertinent biographical information is often 
revealing and amusing, as when the author 
quotes from a contemporary such as Pepvs, 
C. P. E. Bach, Mozart, or the ever-entertain¬ 
ing Dr. Burney. The excellent technical de¬ 
scription of surviving instruments includes 
the date, number of keyboards, compass, 
number and type of stops, and any salient 
features of design. An interesting feature of 
Mr. Boalch's record is the account of ex¬ 
periments with the instruments, particularly 
in the eighteenth century. A list of the chief 
collections conaining early keyboard in- 
.srniments, a .selective bibliography, and 
thirty-nvo very .handsome plates add to the 
value of the volume. Macmillan J/a.fo 

Systematic Theology, U, by Paul Tillich. 

This volume, part three of Profes.sor Til¬ 
lich’s projected five-part reinterprewtion of 
Qiristian doctrine, demands attention not 
only for its own theological merits but for 
the clarity of organization, luciditv of style, 
and economy of words, as well. The book 
is divided into two sections, the first deal¬ 
ing with existence, the second with the 
Christ. Tlic .state of existence is viewed as 
the state of man’s estrangement from God; 
the fall is interpreted as man’s descent from 
his essential nature to his exi.stcntial |trc- 
dicament. To man in his predicament comes 
the Christ to reconcile man to God. B\’ 
using the analytical apparatus of philosophy, 
psvchology, sociology, and art. Professor 
Tillich makes his own powerful imprint on 
Christian doctrine. But the question arises: 
in the demythologization of orthodoxy, how 
far can one go? Professor Tillich has 
reached orthodox conclusions, but in de¬ 
stroying the symbols docs he not also lose 
the comforts of orthodoxy? Chicago f+fo 





REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

A Selective Ligt 


FICTION 

One of Henry James's minor novels, “The 
Reverberator,” &cst published in >888, has 
been reprinted with an Introductory Note 
by Simon NowAl-Smitb [Grave hardbound 
$3; Evergreen $145]. Joseph Conrad’s “Vic¬ 
tory” is now an Anchor Book [Doubleday 
95 cents]. “Confessions of Felix KruU,” 
Thomas Mann’s last novel, is now available 
in an inexpensive edition [New American 
Library 50 cents]. In “The Ni^t before 
Chancellorsville" Qvil War stories by such 
authors as Stephen Crane, F. Scott Fitzger¬ 
ald, and William Faulkner have been gath¬ 
ered together by Shelby Foote, who has also 
included one of his own stories [New 
American Library 35 cents]. 

BELLES-LETTRES 

A new and welcome Evergreen book is 
“Selected Poems of H. D.," which offers 
those who do not know her poetry an ex¬ 
cellent opportunity to become acquainted 
with it [Grove $145; also hardbound $3]. 
“The Intimate Journals of Charles Baude¬ 
laire,” translated by Christopher Isherwood 
and with an Introduction by W. H. Auden, 
is now available as a Beacon Paperback 
iSi.rj]. An excellent Compass Book is 
J’crcy Lubbock’s “The Craft of Fiction,” 
first published in 1916. Mark Schorcr has 
written a Foreword to this edition [Viking 
Si.25]. Chicago has added to its Phoenix 
Hooks two in the field of criticism: Ken¬ 
neth Burke’s “Counter-Statement,” first 
published in 1931 [$1.25] and “Critics and 
Criticism,” an abridged edition of the vol¬ 
ume issued in 1952 by a group of the Chi¬ 
cago critics. Included are eight essays by 
such men as Elder Olson, Richard McKcon, 
and R. S. Crane, who also edited the volume 
and has written a new Preface for it [$1.50]. 
Three new Rinehart editions include “Four 
Modem Plays” (including “Hedda Gabler,” 
"Pygmalion,” “The Emperor Jones,” and 
“Death of a Salesman” [95 cents]; “Great 
Fnglish and American E^ys,” edited by 
Douglas S. Mead [65 cents]; and essays by 
••\ddison and Steele drawn from The Tatlcr 
und The Spectator [73 cents]. 


GENERAL 

Doubleday’s Anchor Books continue to 
be diversified and interesting in subject, as 
illustrated by such recent additions to the 
list as J. Ei. Sieale’s “Queen Elizabeth” and 
Stendhal “On Love” [$1.25 each], and Bert¬ 
rand Russell’s “Mysticism and Logic” and 
Oscar Handlin’s “Race and Nationality in 
American Life” [95 cents each], A fine 
group of Beacon Paperbacks includes such 
thoughtful books as Wyndham Lewis's 
“Time and Western Man,” Adolf Hamack’s 
“Outlines of the History of Dogma,” and 
“Scott’s Last Expedition,” the Antarctic 
journals of Captain R. F. Scott, edited by 
Leonard Huxley [ 1 1.95 each]; Otto Gierke's 
“Natural Law and the Theory of Society 
[$1.75]; E. R. Dodds’ “The Greeks and the 
Irrational [$1.73]; and John Dewey’s “Re¬ 
construction in Philosophy,” Roderick Seid- 
enberg’s “Post-Historic Man,” and Karl Po- 
lanyi’s “The Great Transformation” [$1.43 
each], T. V. Smith and Marjorie Grenc’s 
two-volume collection of various philoso¬ 
phers, “Berkeley, Hume, and Kant" and 
“From Descartes to Locke,” is now avail¬ 
able in the form of Phoenix Books [Chicago 
$1.73 each], as are tw'o quite different books, 
Kari I^iwith’.s “Meaning in History” and 
F,rnest Staples Osgood’s “TTie Day of the 
Cattleman” [Chicago I1.30 each], Tlircc 
new Mentor Books include a volume of 
Plutarch, “Selected Essays on Ixivc, the 
Family, and the Good Life,” in a new trans¬ 
lation by Moses Hadas, Julian Huxley’s 
“Evolution in .Action,” and Arland Ussher’s 
“Three Great Irishmen” [New American 
Librarv 50 cents each]. A new edition of 
Eric Bentley’s “A Century’ of Hero Wor¬ 
ship” has been is,sucd by Beacon in both 
hardbound [13.95] and paperback [$1.60] 
form. A fascinating volume is “John and 
William Bartram’s Amcric.i.” selections 
from the writings of the eightccnth-ccntury 
Philadelphia naturalists and the fourth book 
in the American Naturalists Series. This 
ha.s been edited by Helen Gere Cruickshank 
and illustrated by Francis Lee jaques. The 
end papers are maps of the Bartrams’ travels 
[Devin-Adair {5]. 
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~ OXFORD books of exceptional interest 

Great Praises 

By RICHARD EBERHART 

The first volume of poems since the much-acclaimed UNDERCLIFF: 
POEMS 19 ' 16-53 by this important American poet. This volume gives 
fresh evidence of Mr. Ebernart’s highly individualized vision, unique 
tone, and remarkable control over a wide variety of subject matter and 
style. } 4.00 

The Anatomy of South African Misery 

By C. W. DE KIEWIET 

'I he South African racial problem surveyed from an informed liberal 
vicw(K)int. The study includes the historical background of the present 
(li'iis, a dear definition of apartheid, and sound reasons for its de- 
iniiK iation. $ 1.75 


English Art 1216-1307 

By PETER BRIEGER 

The development and historical significance of English art under 
Henry III and Edward I. Primary focus is on the jieak development 
of English (iothic, the growth of the courtly style, and the ascendancy 
of secular art witliin the framework of chivalry. The Oxford History 
of Enirlish , 4 it, Volume IV. 90 halftones $ 11.50 


Social and Political Thought 
in Byzantium 

From Justinian I to the last Palaeologus, Passages 
from Byzantine writers and documents 

Edited hy SIR ERNEST BARKER 

Translations from Byzantine writers from A. D. 527 to 1455 preceded 
by explanatory comineiit on each passage, Writers include Photius, 
Psellus and Gcniistus Pletlion while subjects include kingship, church 
.ind state, aims of education, and scKial and political reform. $ 4.80 


At all bookstores 
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JEFFERSON GOES TO SCHOOL 
IN WILLIAMSBURG 

By DUMAS MALONE 

This «i$ay wm read in tie Phi Beta Kappa Memorial Hall at the Col¬ 
lege of William and Mary in Williamsburg, Virginia, on Sunday, October 
8, 1957, at eaercises commemorating Jefferson as a student which were 
held as a feature of the Jamestown Festival. The exercises were sponsored 
by the College of William and Mary, the University of Virginia, and the 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation. The date was an especially ap¬ 
propriate one as it marks the IJ^Oth anniversary of October 6,1817, when 
President Monroe, in the presence of es-Presidents Jefferson and Madi¬ 
son, laid the cornerstone of the University of Virginia’s first building. 

A bout two centuries ago a tall, sandy-haired youth 
emerged from the hills of Albemarle County in the 
royal province of Virginia and came to the provin¬ 
cial capital of Williamsburg to enter the College there. To be 
precise, this was 197 years ago; it was in 1760, the year that 
King George III ascended the British throne, and the lad, 
who bore the reputable but not yet famous name of Jefferson, 
was seventeen. His college days were passed in what he after¬ 
wards described as the “dull monotony of colonial subservi¬ 
ence.” Dull and monotonous they may have seemed after he 
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had lived through the most revolutionary generation in mod¬ 
ern history before our own and had been a personal partici¬ 
pant in cosmic events. But when he came to little Williams¬ 
burg it was the biggest and most exhilarating place he had 
ever seen, and he would have had to travel hundreds of weary 
miles to find another seat of learning at all comparable to the 
little College of William and Mary. 

What kind of youth was he as he stepped over the threshold 
into an expanded world? What sort of people and opportuni¬ 
ties did he find in it? What sort of an education did he gain? 
The quick answer is that he was an able and eager youth who 
had already enjoyed advantages; that he found great per¬ 
sonal opportunities here and availed himself of them; that he 
gained an admirable education. The story of his student days 
in Williamsburg has been often told, in greater or less detail, 
but it can stand a good deal of retelling. There is a perennial 
freshness in it, for it bears the unmistakable flavor of the 
springtime. It is the story of the seedtime and first flowering 
of an extraordinary mind, and of the mind of an extraordi¬ 
nary generation. That seemed a day of small things, and the 
air of Williamsburg was often still and sleepy, but our conti¬ 
nent has provided no richer seedbed of greatness than the one 
square mile of this old colonial capital, and no American in¬ 
stitution of learning has ever surpassed the record of this lit¬ 
tle College, in Jefferson’s generation, as a nursery of states¬ 
men. He himself never wavered from the conviction that if 
he had had the whole world to pick from he could not have 
gone to a more suitable place. 

He had been named Thomas for his grandfather, and as a 
boy, of course, had been called Tom; but at seventeen he was 
regarded as a boy no longer, so we shall call him Jefferson, as 
his intimate college friends like John Page did. Later on, 
like his father before him, he became lieutenant of Albemarle 
and could have been called “Colonel,” but that title seems to 
have been rarely applied to him. Later still, by virtue of hon¬ 
orary degrees from the College of William and Mary, Har- 
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yard College, and Yale College, he could have been addressed 
as “Doctor,” but, while his contemporaries very often spoke 
of Dr. Franklin, they do not seem to have spoken of Dr. Jeff¬ 
erson. As a public man for forty years and more he was sim¬ 
ply Mr. Jefferson, and eventually he was recognized as a pa¬ 
tron saint of what came to be called democracy, but the best 
way to describe his status when he came to Williamsburg to 
school is to say that he was fully recognized as a junior mem¬ 
ber of the Virginia gentry. 

As the term “gentleman” was understood in eighteenth- 
century Virginia, Thomas Jefferson was one by reason of 
birth, landed estate, and training. His father, Peter Jeffer¬ 
son, was well-bom by the standards of the time, although, 
through fault of circumstances, he enjoyed no such oppor¬ 
tunities as his gifted son and, to a much greater extent, had 
to make his own wa 5 ^ Wliile not a land baron like William 
B 3 n:d II or William Randolph of Turkey Island, he became 
a large landholder; he gained laurels as a surv’^eyor and ex¬ 
plorer in the wilderness; he served in the Hou.se of Burgesses; 
and before his death, which occurred when Tom was fourteen, 
he was recognized as the first citizen of his county. His wife, 
Jane Randolph, belonged to one of the largest and most in¬ 
fluential of the Virginia clans. Their son, accordingly, occu¬ 
pied an established position. His economic status seemed as¬ 
sured, and his social standing was unquestionable. Later on 
he made light of his pedigree, and he may never have paid 
much attention to it, but he could afford to be indifferent to 
something he could take for granted. 

Jefferson was not physically prepossessing. At seventeen 
he had not gro^vn up to his big hands and feet. His skin was 
thin and he freckled easily and he probably had more than a 
normal share of youthful awkwardness. But, while spare of 
build, he was strong and uncommonly healthy. His later life 
demonstrated his durability, for he lived to be eighty-three, 
keeping all of his teeth and most of his hair, rarely if ever 
suffering from indigestion or bronchial ills, and working in- 
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cessantly all his life. In manner he was shy^ not forward. It 
was in Williamsburg that he was to become a "oompleat gen¬ 
tleman”—^to use that deli^tful eighteenth-century phrase— 
but he had made a proper start already. By this time he must 
have been a good horseman, for he was unquestionably a fine 
one afterwards. He had had dancing lessons, along with his 
sisters, and was familiar with the reels, square dances, and 
minuets of the period. Also, he had learned to play on the 
fiddle. After a time he danced at the Raleigh Tavern and 
fiddled in the Governor’s Palace, but while he was in college 
his main business was with his books. 

There is every reason to believe that he was well prepared 
for college. To all practical purposes he had been prepared 
by private tutors, for the "schools” he attended were so tiny 
that we should not dignify them with that name. Between the 
ages of nine and seventeen he was taught by two men, both 
Anglican clergymen, who instructed a few of the sons of the 
gentry to supplement their small incomes. They were the 
Rev. William Douglas and the Rev. James Maury. Jeffer¬ 
son afterwards expressed an unfavorable opinion of Doug¬ 
las, who, as he said, knew little Latin and less Greek, and who 
may be presumed to have taught Erench with a Scottish ac¬ 
cent. Of Maury, however, Jefferson had a very high opinion. 
This learned clergyman taught his own sons and a few boys 
from nearby plantations in a log house on his place beneath 
the Southwest Mountains. Tom Jefferson lived with the 
family weekdays, going home to Shadwell for weekends, and 
from this man he gained a training in the classics which he 
treasured all his life. He learned to read the ancient authors 
in the original and kept on reading them till his dying day. 
That is more than can be said for some of the rest of us who 
were exposed to the classics in a later generation. He was at 
his best in Latin, and he turned with relief from the news¬ 
papers, in his declining years, to his old friends Tacitus and 
Horace. 

He brushed up his Greek in Williamsburg, but before he 
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got there he had laid firm foundations for his considerable at¬ 
tainments in the realm of language. Afterwards he picked up 
Italian from PhQip Mazzei and a little group of Italians who 
were trying to establish vine culture in Albemarle County 
near MonticeUo. (Perhaps this marks the beginnings of Jeff¬ 
erson’s interest in vineyards, which led him to survey them in 
France and the Rhineland when he was abroad. His memo¬ 
randa on wines constitute a veritable treatise and show him 
to have been, probably, the best informed American of his 
day on that subject.) He learned Spanish, he said, on his first 
trans-Atlantic voyage—a short one at that, nineteen days. He 
may have been joking when he told this to his young friend 
John Quincy Adams, but undoubtedly he found Spanish an 
easy language, as a master of Latin would. During his five 
years in France he made himself at home in French. He 
claimed that he never spoke it well, and he preferred the soft 
accent of Provence to the nasal speech of Paris, but he prob¬ 
ably did better with the language than his predecessor, the 
illustrious Dr. Franklin. When Jefferson was traveling up 
the Rhine in his forties he wished that he had learned Ger¬ 
man and thus been able to converse with the natives. He never 
did learn it, apparently, but he delved into Anglo-Saxon and 
Celtic and collected the vocabularies of American Indians. 

Beginning in his student days he acquired an unusual com¬ 
mand of language, the most useful of aU the tools of the mind 
and the most important key to the accumulated learning and 
wisdom of the human race. Along with these foreign tongues, 
some of which he could use without having mastered them, he 
gained an indubitable mastery of his native tongue. This was 
an indispensable factor in his own public career. The first task 
he was set when he entered the House of Burgesses was that 
of drafting papers, and he first won clear title to immortal 
fame by something that he wrote—^namely, the Declaration 
of Independence. (Alexander Hamilton also began as a 
writer, and, while he and Jefferson differed greatly in many 
respects, they were alike in their great skill in paperwork.) 
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The only way anybody leams to write is by writing and Jeff*- 
erson was doing that all his life. After James Maury gave 
him the first strong impulse he pursued language and litera¬ 
ture at Williamsburg, but the most important thing he got 
from his courses at the College was an introduction to what 
we now call science. 

At Maury’s, he said, his "class” numbered five. He was a 
member of a larger group at William and Mary, though this 
academic community was very small by our standards. Per¬ 
haps it ctimprised about 100 in all its schools, two-thirds of 
whom, including Jefferson, lodged and boarded at the Col¬ 
lege. There were several schools: the grammar school, which 
was preparatory'; the philosophy school, or college proper, in 
which he was enrolled; the Indian school, housed in the build¬ 
ing known then and now as the Brafferton; and the divinity 
school. (There were three buildings, the Wren building and 
the Brafferton and the President’s house, as today. The statue 
of Lord Botetourt was erected later, so they could not make 
any jokes about that gentleman.) At its maximum the faculty, 
including the President, numbered seven, and the professors 
in the college proijer numbered two. Precisely how many 
pupils these two men had between them we do not know, but 
we may t>e sure that neither of them had any possible need 
for a loudspeaker in his lecture hall. 

There was nothing institutional about this species of edu¬ 
cation ; it was intimate and personal and its success naturally 
tlepended on the quality of the persons. Jefferson’s good luck 
continued. In William Small, professor of natural philoso¬ 
phy (that is, in our terminology, science and mathematics), he 
found an even greater teacher than Maury. Within a few 
months his other professor, after imbibing too freely and get¬ 
ting involved in a row between town and gown, was forced 
to resign. Small then to<ik over the field of moral philosophy 
(ethics, rhetoric, and belles lettres), with the result that dur¬ 
ing most of his stay in college Small was the only teacher he 
had. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. To all practical 
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purposes he was tutored by Small, who, outside the class¬ 
room, made an intellectual companion of this eager and 
promising lad from the hills. 

Jefferson’s later years showed that no field of human learn¬ 
ing was foreign to him; that, as he had opportunity, he ex¬ 
plored any and all of them with avidity. But he particularly 
delighted in mathematics and natural philosophy. Music was 
the favorite passion of his soul, he said, and these were his 
favorite studies. “We have no theories there,” he said, “no 
uncertainties remain on the mind; all is demonstration and 
satisfaction.” During a generation of public life he had to 
grapple with politics, in which there is no scientific exactitude 
and in which he seems to have found little satisfaction. The 
classical writers had opened up to him the ancient world at 
its best; through William Small he was ushered into the fresh 
world of nature, ready to be explored and to yield her secrets 
to human intelligence. His teacher at the College of William 
and Mary was a minor torchbearer of the Enlightenment 
which Sir Isaac Newton and John Locke had kindled. He 
opened the door to the future, pointing the way which a 
myriad scientists were to take in later generations. Jefferson, 
in the bright springtime of his life and this bright springtime 
of the modem mind, plunged into this endlessly fascinating 
physical world with an enthusiasm and curiosity that never 
lessened. The “business of life” (the phrase is his) prevented 
his ever being more than a part-time explorer of the natural 
world and he never thought of himself as more than a zealous 
amateur, but he gained genuine distinction in certain areas of 
scientific knowledge—botany, meteorology, and paleontol¬ 
ogy, for example. Articles and even books have been written 
about him as a scientist, and his “Notes on Virginia,” which 
was not intended for publication, is universally recognized as 
one of the few important scientific works of its American gen¬ 
eration. He belonged to virtually all the scientific societies, 
serving many years as president of the American Philosophi¬ 
cal Society, and unquestionably he was the most distinguished 
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American patron of natural philosophy after the passing of 
Benjamin Franklin. The first sower of the seed from which 
this rich harvest resulted was William Small in Williams' 
burg, whose enduring claim to fame is that he was the inspir¬ 
ing teacher of Thomas Jefferson. 

The college course in Jefferson's day consisted of only two 
years, but he enjoyed the friendship of Small a couple of 
years longer, before that great teacher went back to England 
and while he was pursuing the study of law. This he did for 
five years, under the guidance of his third great teacher, 
CJeorge Wythe, to whom, he said. Small had commended him. 
Wythe, who was noted for his classical as well as his legal 
learning, lived his gracious life in a gracious house on the 
Palace Green. There were no law schools such as we know, 
though in a later decade at William and Mary this same 
George Wythe became the first American professor of law, 
largely through the efforts of the most eminent of his many 
eminent pupils. Jefferson said that all any student of law 
needed was a list of the books to be read, along with informa¬ 
tion about the order in which to read them. But it was Wythe 
who started and guided him, and again and again he referred 
to this “beloved mentor.” He knew him longer than any of 
his other teachers and was more devoted to him personally. 
It is impossible to say how much of his reading was done in 
Wythe’s office, how much in his own lodgings, how much 
back home at Shadwell, or even beneath the trees on the hill¬ 
side at Monticello before he built a house there; but the five 
years of his legal study are chiefly assigned to Williamsburg. 

The study of the law evoked from Jefferson no such en¬ 
thusiasm as forays into classical literature or scientific explo¬ 
rations, but he did not dislike the subject. He found any form 
of intellectual activity challenging and rewarding. We can 
judge of his diligence by the length of time he spent prepar¬ 
ing himself for the profession and from the suggestions he 
sent on numerous occasions to prospective legal students. He 
must himself have done aU that he recommended to them, if 
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not more, and he set standards which seem appalling. He was 
shocked by the scantiness and casualness of Patrick Henry’s 
professional training, and he himself had more claim to legal 
scholarship when he began to practice than John Marshall 
did. He liked the study of law better than the practice of it, 
and in this as in so many other matters he was in advance of 
the times; insofar as he could, he studied cases. Also, he fully 
availed himself of the opportunity to see the General Court 
in session at the capitol. 

In Williamsburg he formed richly rewarding friendship 
with another older man, who was intimate with Small and 
Wythe, though technically this man—Governor Francis Fau¬ 
quier—was not his teacher. The Governor, in whose company 
he sat, at whose table he dined, and in whose musicals at the 
Palace he played the violin or cello, was another enthusiastic 
observer of natural phenomena, a man of humane learning 
and humane sentiments, and the “compleat gentleman” in his 
own person. Unconsciously he presided over the school of 
manners which young Jefferson and other sons of the gentry 
attended simply by being in Williamsburg. Jefferson never 
emulated the Governor in his love of gambling, but the mem¬ 
ory of Fauquier’s manners remained with him. The punctili¬ 
ousness of his own manners—^which was specially notable in 
his early manhood, before he reacted against excesses of form 
and ceremony—^probably reflected the influence of this 
courtly friend, as did the feeling for elegance which can still 
be sensed at Monticello. 

So far as preparation for the business of life was con¬ 
cerned, the extracurricular activities of Jefferson and the 
younger gentry in W^illiamsburg were more important than 
anybody’s studies, and actually they were unique. Because 
of the smallness of the place, the students all knew each other, 
and among the group gathered in it during the seven years 
that his studies were centered there were important future 
leaders of the province and state. At first J efferson was dis¬ 
posed to flee society for his books, and his temperament and 
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tastes always required a certain amount of solitude. But here 
he was a member of a close-knit group, and while he was here 
he began to place supreme value on friendship and to culti¬ 
vate it as an art. 

At this stage, and indeed for many years thereafter, few 
would have anticipated his notable success in politics. He was 
shy and bookish, he hated crowds, he disliked making speeches. 
But from these student days he showed a marked aptitude for 
friendship, and this was a major political asset throughout 
his life. He succeeded in friendship because he worked at it; 
in this, as in his studies, he showed unusual capacity for tak¬ 
ing pains. People who penetrated his shy exterior found him 
amiable, and he did things for his friends—innumerable and 
troublesome things—through all his days. Time was precious 
to him but never tor) precious fr)r that. The bonds of friend¬ 
ship did not always survive the vicissitudes of politics, but 
few American political leaders have been as successful as he 
was in retaining the lr)yalty of his chief supporters, and no 
other President ever founded a dynasty. The implications of 
the wr)rd dynasty were offensive to him, but, appropriately 
enough, it was the Virginia Dynasty. He was a man of the 
world and l)elongs to the world as well as to the entire Repub¬ 
lic, but to the core he was Virginian. If he was not already 
that in Albemarle, he certainly became it in Williamsburg. 

Here from his student days he saw the leaders of the prov¬ 
ince in action and came to know and esteem them as persons: 
his kinsmen Peyton Randolph and Richard Bland, Edmimd 
Pendleton and Patrick Henry. That he and John Page and 
the young Nelsons were some day to take a place beside these 
leaders was assumed. The sons of the gentry were being edu¬ 
cated here for that purpose, and invaluable political experi¬ 
ence was unconsciously acquired by them along with book 
learning. No wonder that leading Virginians were so con¬ 
spicuous in national affairs during the first generation of the 
Republic. They had been trained from their youth in the op¬ 
erations of government. Young Jefferson attended the Gen- 
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eral Court before he became a lawyer; he heard Patrick 
Henry speak in the Capitol before he became a burgess. He 
himself became a public official at a very early age, for in this 
society the status of a landed gentleman carried with it inevi¬ 
table public responsibilities. Perhaps he learned this in Albe¬ 
marle where his father had set the example, but the lesson was 
reinforced and underlined in Williamsburg. 

What sort of an education did he gain during these student 
years? We must judge it primarily by what he did afterward, 
for he took no intelligence or informatkm tests which have 
been preserved for the benefit of curious posterity. But we 
have in his own copious papers an incomparable record of his 
maturity, and this leaves us in no possible doubt about the 
quality of his education. By the time he finished his legal stu¬ 
dies with George Wythe at the age of twenty-three or 
twenty-four he had a highly trained and well stored mind and 
was a cultivated young gentleman. He had acquired an edu¬ 
cation which anybody in any age might envy. 

To our way of thinking, it is true, he had labored under 
great inadequacy of facilities. The schools he attended before 
coming to Williamsburg were only small, informal classes. 
In comparison with the present, the equipment of the College 
was extremely meagre. This young enthusiast for science had 
nothing we should be willing to call a laboratory; this bud¬ 
ding bibliophile had hardly any library, though he could bor¬ 
row from the collections of men like Wythe and in the course 
of time he acquired a magnificent one of his own. He had, 
however, the supremely important thing: he had the best of 
teachers and was privileged to associate with them intimately. 
The basic equation in his time and in all times is this: a good 
student plus a good teacher equals a goo<l education. In his 
case an unusual student and notable teachers added up to a 
remarkable education. Physical facilities were wholly second¬ 
ary, though, as has been said, the setting of the provincial 
capital was of great importance. Here Peyton Randolph and 
Edmund Pendleton taught him by example. This, su- 
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premely, was personal education* and it cannot be surpassed 
by the infinite multiplication of new buildings. 

All accounts agree that Jefferson was an unusually dili* 
gent student. The story is that he used to study fifteen hours 
a day. He burned the midnight oil—or the midnight candles 
—only to arise at dawn. He would have profited from better 
illumination and better print, though his eyes held out sur¬ 
prisingly; he would have delighted in the mechanism of a 
modem laboratory, in the card catalogues and open shelves 
of a modem library; but no manner of devices or physical im¬ 
provements, in any century, can make the training and stor¬ 
ing of the mind an easy process. Now we can mount on wings 
like eagles and carry our bodies to the ends of the earth in 
hours; but the student of today, like the student of two cen¬ 
turies ago, must largely make his way on foot and he needs 
time to reach his objectives. Though Jefferson does not ap¬ 
pear to have been a prodigy he must have been precocious. 
Yet he took five years to equip himself in law. Throughout 
his long life he went on from height to hei^t, growing 
stronger with each ascent. Soon he needed no guide and, like 
everybody who ever becomes highly educated, he educated 
himself. Williamsburg was not the end; it was only the be¬ 
ginning. Meanwhile, he himself became a counselor and friend 
of students. Eager yoimg men wrote him for advice and got 
it, even when he was President of the United States. Thou^ 
he himself was a product of private education, he became, as 
everybody knows, a prophet and architect of public educa¬ 
tion and, at long last, the Father of a University—an honor 
that he cherished more than that of being President. Until 
this day, men find wisdom in his educational philosophy and 
inspiration in his example. 

To discuss all these things here is neither possible nor de¬ 
sirable, but there are a few things more which can be approp¬ 
riately said about this eternal seeker after knowledge, this 
everlasting student. In the firat place, certain questions arise 
from his sheer versatility and some answers to these may be 
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suj(£^tcd. ViTliile accounts of Jefferson’s universality rarely 
fail to elicit gasps of incredulity and admiration, one cannot 
help wondering if anybody could delve into as many things 
as he did, if anybody could venture into so many diverse areas 
of human knowledge, and escape superficiality. 

One way to answer that question is to say categorically, as 
I am quite willing to do, that Jefferson’s own records with¬ 
stand the ordeal of microscopic examination by present-day 
scholars and arouse in those scholars very deep respect. As 
a mind, he improves upon intimate acquaintance. For exam¬ 
ple, the more one learns about the way he prepared his more 
technical public papers the more impressed one is. It is easy 
to see in them the hand and spirit of a scholar, and, take my 
word for it, their author could easily qualify for the Ph. D. 
degree. No one demeans himself by following tlie workings 
of that mind and has any reason to be patronizing or condes¬ 
cending. If I may speak for myself, the net result of my own 
studies of him has been to induce in me a spirit of deep hu¬ 
mility. 

Jefferson had his training and spent most of his life in the 
eighteenth century, which was very different from our own 
age of specialization. In that century any well-educated man 
was expected to be interested in many things. The supreme 
American examples of this universality of spirit were Frank¬ 
lin and Jefferson, but they differed from many of their con¬ 
temporaries in degree rather than in kind. They simply went 
farther in more directions. Human learning had not then 
been compartmentalized and subdivided into small segments. 
The whole world was their province—the whole universe, in¬ 
deed—and pre-eminently they were explorers and surveyors. 
They neither pretended nor desired to be specialists, and I am 
very much afraid that if they were here now they would find 
the life of our specialists narrow and dull. 

This leads to another question. The present-day student 
may wonder not only how Jefferson did all he did but also 
fohy he did it. Why did he study books and nature so hard 
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and so incessantly? He did this because he liked to. This is 
not to say that he did not frequently find the going tough. 
As a law student he often wanted to murder “Old Coke,” 
and such later legal luminaries as Daniel Webster and Jo¬ 
seph Story had the same impulse. Many of the tasks Jefferson 
set himself were tedious, but the impression is unescapable 
that he rej<»iced in the quest of knowledge. Did he not say to 
his friend Du Font de Nemours: “Nature intended me for 
the tranquil pursuits of science, by rendering them my su¬ 
preme delight.” He used the term “science” not in the present 
restricted sense but as meaning all knowledge. The supreme 
delight of his life, then, was the pursuit of knowledge. The 
“business of life,” which to him meant chiefly the conduct of 
public affairs, was an unwelcome interruption. Politics was 
his <luty, knowledge his passion. As is generally the case, his 
love of learning grew with his acquisition of it, but it is a fair 
supiKisition that while he was at Maury’s little school, or while 
he was at William and Mary under the inspiring tutelage of 
William Small, he discovered what any student can discover 
ill any age—namely, that the acquisition of knowledge is one 
of the greatest pleasures that life affords. Experience con¬ 
vinced him that it is one of the most enduring. What he liked 
in his teens he liked even better in his seventies. 

He loved knowledge for tlie sheer joy of seeking and pos¬ 
sessing it, but there was another reason for his inveterate en¬ 
thusiasm. No one was more convinced than he of the useful¬ 
ness of knowledge, and he himself was most ardent in pursuit 
of knowledge which he believed would directly help mankind. 
It was for this reason that he gave more of his spare time to 
the study of agriculture than to anything else. Architecture, 
which he studied and practiced so extensively, seemed of im¬ 
mense importance because there was sure to be mucdi building 
in this new country. He tried to help his countrymen to build 
well and beautifully. It need hardly be added that he sought 
knowledge of government. What could be more useful than 
that? 
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As we look back on him we are struck by his utilitarianism, 
which is so characteristically American, but we should be im¬ 
pressed even more by his faith—^his faith in human beings, his 
faith in human intelligence. To him and to kindred spirits of 
the eighteenth-century Enlightenment, like Franklin, it 
seemed that the shackles of tyranny were being thrown off, 
that the mists of prejudice and superstition were being dis¬ 
sipated, and that the human mind was now launched on an 
endless career of conquest. His great public task was to aid 
his countrymen to throw olf political tyranny, to gain and 
maintain political free<lom; but the passion of his life was to 
aid the human mind to banish ignorance and solve the prob¬ 
lems of nature and human nature. He believed, as few men 
have done, that the world could be saved by knowledge, that 
increasing knowledge would create a new era of human hap¬ 
piness. We often describe his age as the age of reason, but 
also it was an age of faith—faith in knowledge, faith in the 
mind of man. 

The degree to which that sort of faith persists in out dis¬ 
illusioned age is a question to which nobody can give a precise 
answer. It is certainly not dead; it stiU lives, as I happen to 
know, in colleges and universities. But we are probably more 
fully aware than Jefferson was of the refractoriness of human 
nature, of the stubborn selfishness of men and nations. Our 
age is less optimistic, and Mr. Jefferson might be less opti¬ 
mistic than he was if he were here now. Shocked by the inse¬ 
cure state of the world, he might well chide us for not having 
made better use of the immense knowledge we have gained. 
But I do not for a moment believe that he would repudiate his 
ancient faith in the eonquering power of knowledge B.nd his 
reliance on human intelligence. Why should he deny it. If 
the world has not yet been wholly saved by knowledge it has 
been in part, and certainly it can never be saved by ignorance^ 
The human mind is still the noblest thing in all creation, and 
if we cannot depend on it what can we depend on? 

About a year after his retirement from the presidency, 
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Jefferson 'ivrote Uiese words in a letter to General Kosci- 
uszko, the Polish patriot: 

A part of my occupation, and by no means the least pleasing, 
is the direction of the studies of such young men as ask it. 
They place themselves in the neighboring village, and have 
the use of my library and counsel, and make a part of my 
society. In advising the course of their reading, 1 endeavor 
to keep their attention fixed on the main objects of all science, 
the freedom and happiness of man. 

This was fifty years after he came to Williamsburg to go 
to college, and the most notable of his services to education— 
the founding of a University—was still to be performed. The 
lanky youth had become an old man, but he had retained his 
enthusiasm and kept his faith. 



A GARLAND OF VERSE 
in honor of 

the Jamestown settlement 
1607 - 1957 


THE GIFT OUTRIGHT 


T he land was ours before we were the land's. 

She was our land more than a hundred years 
Before we were her people. She was ours 
In Massachusetts, in Virginia, 

But we were England’s, still colonials. 
Possessing what we still were unpossessed by. 
Possessed by what we now no more possessed. 
Something we were withholding made us weak 
Until we found it was ourselves 
We were withholding from our land of living. 
And forthwith found salvation in surrender. 

Such as we were we gave ourselves outright 
(The deed of gift was many deeds of war) 

To the land vaguely realizing westward. 

But still unstoried, artless, unenhanced, 

Such os she was, such as she might become. 


BOBEBT FROST 
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THE INVENTORS 
(homage to the firet colonists of America) 

T here are melodies in Mozart which we hear 
Familiarly the first time; it’s as though 
They were small facts about the human ear 
Which Mozart simply was the first to know; 

It takes a conscious eflFort to conceive 
Of a time before "The Marriage of Figaro”: 

What on earth did tliose ignorant ears believe? 

This may be why we cannfrt know the past; 
Invention is a double mystery. 

And we would find it just as hard, at last. 

To unthink Galileo’s thought as he 
To think it. Indeed, one way to give such men 
Their honor is for us to try to see 
Old errors as possibilities again. 

And mind corrects the world reluctantly, 
Preferring charts and records to its eyes; 

Every new passage of heaven or the sea 
Or the mind, mind instinctively denies; 

The discoverer’s voyage does not take as long 

As OUT belief. But finally Ave revise 

The Avorld, finally the past alone is Avrong. 

The past has this way of beconung simply dates 
When errors were corrected; it comes to life 
In tales the tongue unconsciously relates, 

In heavy words that keep a sense of strife. 
Language includes some noises which, first heard. 
Cleave us betAveen belief and disbelief. 

The word America is such a Avord. 
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It was a slow invention, from the name 
Of a minor and ambitious Florentine 
To the world’s word for freedom; Uie long fame 
For it continues to divide between 
Later inventors and these first, who knew 
(As we think) scant freedom but had seen 
And said America, meaning what we do. 

Language is modified when people live; 

It would hardly l>e respectful to the dead 
To think their words had nothing more to give. 
America has thrived on being said. 

And these obdurate men and women have had their due 
Whenever we have followed where it led, 

A word as comfortless as it is new. 

WILLIAM MEHEDITll 
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ENOUGH 

Jamettoton, 1607-1957 

T he Godspeed, The Discovery, and one more— 
till The Deliverance made four— 

found their too earthly paradise. 

The colonists with grateful cries 

clutched the soil; then worked upstream, 
inward to safety, it would seem; 

to pests and pestilence instead— 
the living outnumberetl by the dead. 

Their ships have namesakes. All did not die, 
as jets to Jainestowm verify. 

The same reward for best and worst 
doomed communism, tried at first. 

Three acres each, initiative, 

six b»j.she].s j>aid back, they could live. 

Captain Dale became kitlnapper— 
the master—lawless when the spur 

was desperation, even though 
his victim had let her victim go— 

Captain John Smith. Poor Powhatan 
had to make peace, embittered man. 


Then teaching—insidious recourse— 
enhanced Pocahontas and flowered of course 
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in marriage. John Rolfe fell in love 
with her and she—in rank above 

what she became—renounced her name 
yet found her status not too tame. 

The Crested Moss-rose casts a spell; 
its bud of solid green, as well. 

And the Old Pink Moss—with fragrant wings 
imparting balsam scent that clings; 

where redbrown tanbarks hold the sun, 
resilient beyond comparison. 

Not to begin mth. No select 
artlessly perfect French effect 

mattered at first_Pernicious—rhymes 

for maddened men in starving-times. 

Tested until unnatural, 

One became a cannibal. 

Well—marriage, tobacco, and slavery, 
initiated liberty 

when The Deliverance brought seed 
of a now controversial weed— 

a blameless plant-Red Ridinghood. 
(Opinions differ, of what is good.) 

A museum of the mind “presents”; 

One can be stronger than events. 
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The victims of a search for gold 
cast yellow soil into the hold. 

If they could see the feeble tower 
that marks the site that did not flower, 

would the most ardent have been sure 
that they had done what would endure ? 

It was enough; it is enough 
if present faith mend partial proof. 

MABIANNE MOOSE 


On May 13, 1967, three United Staten Air Force super sabre jets flew 
non-stop from I.nndon to Virf^inia—the 360th anniversary of the landing 
at .Jamestown of the first permanent F-nglish settlers in North America: 
I'lie Discovery, The Godspeed, and The Susan Constant—christened 
respectively by Lady Churchill, by Mrs. Whitney, wife of Ambassador 
John Hay Whitney, and by Mrs. W. S. Morrison, wife of the speaker of 
the House of Commons. 

See The New York Timet, May 12th and 13th, 1957. 
"Almost four months before, on New Year’s Day, the.se rolonists had left 
F.ngland,. . . entered tlirough the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay and went 
ashore. To their earth-starved senses, the country seemed a paradise. . . . 
They fell upon the earth, embraced it, clutched it to them, kissed it, and 
with streaming e)'cs, gave thanks to God. . . 

The New York Timet Maffasinr, March 81, 1967 
"Tile F.pic of Old Jamestown," by Paul Green, whose 
mu.sie-<IramBS, Thk FouNnuRs and The Common 
Gi.ohy, will be given during the Jamestown Festival. 
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LONDON COMPANY 

G entlemen in good lace and brocade. 

Carpenters and other artisans, 

Sad-suited merchants, seafarers, adventurers whose 
corselets 

Dad mirrored fields and skies of a dozen countries. 

We were all sorts—ships’ companies, no more. 

And every ship is like a little world. 

What had we to do with each other, or with those deserts? 
Each had his own hope, or his own despair. 

And each his own America, till at last we saw it, 

Like Atlantis risen foaming out of the sea, 

Fateful as a prophecy fulfilled. 

Unknown as the still world after death. 


Some sailed back, quickly enough; some died; the rest of us 
Remained; endured; what bound us? 

Remember, it was an alien continent. 

Its clouds and forests ringing with strange birds, 

Its meadows brimming with nameless flowers, its streams 
Bom in darkness, amid secret hills; 

Who can take joy in the flowering of a foreign spring? 

And yet, a solemn mystery was accomplished: 


The wilderness fruits we ate and made one with our bodies, 
We exchanged our breath for that untasted air. 
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Our dead we laid in the wild earth, the twain dusts easily 
mingling; 

Then this was no more an alien land. 

Each of us had his will, or did not have it. 

Made his fortune or did not, and no matter. 

Rut men in blindness build, like coral, ignorant 
Of their own building; greatness all unguessed 

Possesses them and blesses them, builds union 
In what was most diverse ; so with us. 

Most fortunate at last in the hardest of our fortunes. 

One with the earth we earned; a nation our monument. 

ELDER oisoa 
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IN FLAMING SILKE 
Jamestown 

T hose ships float toward us out of rippling time 
As they came toward the astonished Indian eye. 
Poised on that parted water with no more 
Noise than the hang of a hawk on taloned air. 

They had followed the sun’s gesture of light west 
To sail “one of the famousest Rivers that ever 
Was found by any Christian,” to that place 
Named for the English James, where strawberries 
Grew four times bigger than in England, where 
Such glistering tinctures shone, the very ground 
Glowed as if gilded. 


Swollen with hope 

As their white sails with the shoreward-driving wind. 
They knelt on the feverish mud and called their God, 
“that tosseth Monarchies and teareth Mountaines.” 
But then died, half of them, and all men sick, 

Hope spilled like vomit on that deadly earth. 

Their bodies trailed out of their huts like dogs. 

For those who lived, their drink wa.s dirty water. 
Their food, upon that lusty soil, a shred 
Of rotten meal. That country was to them 
“A miserie, a hell, a death, a mine. 

Four times as dangerous as England. 

What 

Foolish men to try a furious land: 

Goldsmith—they needed iron and the tipped plow. 
Perfumer—the smell of honest bread was better. 
Jueller—but they needed solid rock 
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For a fort’s walls, not precious stones. Too 
Many Crentletnen whose brilliant swords 
Harvested no com. 


And in the woods 

The subtle savage, wearing a Woolfe head 
For Jewell, and gently smoking his stone pipe. 
Prettily carved with Bird, a Beare, a Deare, 
Sufficient to beat out the brains of a man. 

Endured all that, then paid for a wife’s crossing. 
One hundred and twenty pounds of tobacco each. 
No longer bitterly yearned for a horse boiling 
In kettles, and on its back their Governor boiling. 
Later, Sir Thomas Dale could even say, 

He fouiul Jamestown at its daily, usual work, 
Bowling in the streets. 


“Our cowekeeper here 
Of James citty on Sundays goes accoutered 
All in freshe flaming silke.” 


Like l)ent grass 

That sjjrings back fmm its rubbery root beneath 
The foot’s weight, out of history that small 
Gone to'jm un<ler the weight of human time 
I^eaps back into this fresh and flaming air. 

And nt)w, like Captain Smith, that trusting man. 
We lay our head on the rock of the future, knowing 
The club will never fall on this green land 
Wliile there are in it men like old John Rolfe 
V^io wrote: “we may truly say in Virginia 
We are the most happy people in the world.” 


PAUL ENGLK 
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PAGEANT OF JAMESTOWN 

W HERE Cavalier and Roundhead meet in trade, 
The States begin; the peninsula proclaims 
A continent, imtil gray soldiers wade 
To fortify an island in the James. 

England first settles here, and here it is 

The country starts; then twelve years later, we 
Elect for law a House of Burgesses, 

And import Africans for slavery. 

DONALD IIAIJ. 


NOT TO LIVE 

Jamestoton 1957 

I T kissed us, soft, to cut our throats, this coast, 
like a malice of the lazy King. I hunt, 

& hunt! but find here what to kill ?—nothing is blunt, 

but phantoming uneases I find. Ghost 

on ghost precedes of all most scared us, most 

we fled. Howls fail upon this secret, far air: grunt, 

shaming for food; you must. I love the King 

& it was not I who strangled at the toast 

but a flux of a free & dying adjutant: 

God be with him. He & God be with us all, 

for we are not to live. I cannot wring, 

like laundry, blue my soul—indecisive thing... 

From imdergrowth & over odd birds call 

and who would starv’d so survive? Gk)d save the King. 


JOHN BEERYMAN 
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JAMESTOWN 

G old, gold, gold was the shout of more than half 
Its settlers till, like Moses, stem John Smith 
Discovered them bowed down before the calf. 

Deny or die, he said, and charged them with. 

Worker and gentleman alike, rough jobs to do. 

But gold w'as what they loved too much, gold which 
They never got. Where are they, that unmly crew? 

If silence is golden, this to^vn is rich. 

The Cf)nstant, Godspeed, and Discovery, 

All bustling ships that cheered at sight of land, 

Tjook at the end of their prosperity, 

Part of a fort, a chapel tower, and 
A gliost town, by the dint of famine, fire, 

Revolution, and malaria, as if man 
Must be denied or else be the denier, 

A warning we may end where we began. 

Dead town, shall we acknowledge you are true. 
Acknowledge that 3 rour silence is our source, 

That what we might have been resides in you? 

Perhaps from you, then, do we learn our course. 

The no of self, the love that you beget 

Wlio fathered in your death the towns that live. 

Can we, the happy promised land, forget 
We arc developed from your negative? 
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Once a peninsula this Jamestown, by 
The action of the current an island now, 

Is part of us. Should we not somehow try 
To build a bridge to it, to find out how 
To join it to the mainland, this frontier. 

An outpost in the not, the yet to be. 

To found once more this colony out here, 

Which waits like us for rediscovery. 

The chapel burned, and when John Smith, become 
A prisoner of the Indians, returned. 

He found them building not a church but some 
Palace for the government, which he spurned 
As a thing needless. Study this tom stone. 

This tower that remains, stem parent, while 
The children die. Observe this place, alone, 

Not a moment of silence but a mile. 

EDGAR BOGABPUS 
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JAMESTOWN 

W HAT with the sickness, 

The natives. 

The Charter’s defects, and the King’s 
Meddling, things 

From the start went badly for Company stockholders. 

But staunchly they squandered. They had been 

Dazzled by biblical images 

Of gems, .silks, salves and golden elephants. 

All manner of Eastern marvels; and so in their parlors 
They read the reports of winter on top of winter 
Of nothing but debits 

(And always the unhappy losses of personnel) 
Calmly, 

Seeing themselves as patriots who for hard cash 
Soon would barter their martyrdoms. 


Years 

Passed, thus, and the futures 

On many a promising item like glass or iron 

Slipped from tlie business pages, leaving 

Tobacco, only tobacco, and even that 

Pressureil by Spanish exports—but still, in those parlors, 

Reading the tragic reports, counting their shares, 

I>rawing up plans tor manors in Sussex, and smoking. 

The brave stockholders clung to their holdings and swelled 

Churchillian chests 

^Vith more pouruls to invest. 
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But in Jamestown proper, 

Somewhere along the line the original impetus 
Blew itself out or was stopped by an Indian arrow 
Or something, and suddenly 
The gems, silks, salves and golden elephants 
Vanished, leaving 

A bare but tractable land and a new kind of 
Stock. 

WHITTEMOBE 
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L et me look at what I was, before I die. 

Strange, that one's photograph in kindergarten 
Is a captain in a ruif and a Venusian 
—Is nothing here American? 

John Smith is squashed 

Beneath the breasts of Pocahontas: some true Christian, 
Engraving all, has made the captain Man, 

The maiden the most voluptuous of newts. 

Met in a wood and lain with, this red demon, 

The mother of us all, lies lovingly 

Upon the breastplate of our father: the First Family 

Of Jamestown trembles beneath the stone 

Axe—then Powhatan, smiling, gives the pair his blessing 

And nymphs and satyrs foot it at their wedding. 

The continents, like country children, peep in awe 
As Power, golden as Veronese, 

Showers her riches on the lovers: Nature, 

Nature at last is married to a man. 

The two lived happily 

Forever after... and I only am escaped alone 
To tell the story. But how shall I tell the story? 

The settlers died ? All settlers die. The colony 
Was a Lost Colony? All colonies are lost. 

John Smith and Pocahontas, carving on a tree 
We Have Gone Back For More People, crossed the sea 
And were put to death, for treason, in the Tower 
Of London? Ah, but they needed no one! 

Powhatan, 

Smiling at that red witch, red wraith, his daughter. 

Said to the father of us all, John Smith: 

"American, 

To thyself be enough!..He was enough— 

Enough, or too much. The True Historic 
Of the Colony of Jamestown is a wish. 
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Long ago, hundreds of years ago, a man 
Met a woman in a wood, a witch. 

The witch said, “Wish!” 

And the man said, “Make me what I am.” 

The witch said, “Wish again!” 

The man said, “Make me what I am.” 

The witch said, “For the last time, wish!” 

The man said, “Make me what I am.” 

The witch said: “]MoTtal, becau.se you have believed 
In your mortality, there is no wtMid, no wish, 

No world, there is only you. But what are you ? 

The world has become you. But what are you ? 

Ask; 

Ask, while the time to ask remains to you.” 

The witch said, smiling: “This was Jamestown. 
From Jamestown, Virginia, to Washington, D. C., 
Is, as the rocket flies, eleven minutes.” 

KANDAJLL JA.ERMJ. 
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JOHN SMITH REMEMBERS 

N aked she was, and wanton as a child. 

She brought ns bread and fish and feasted us 
With all the savage dances of the tribe. 

Singing, “Love you not me? Love you not me?” 
She hung upon me like the cruel bribe 

We lavished on her father; robe and crown 
And friendship, for the names we could not say, 

The places on the map I came to draw, 

The mountains, and the rumors of a sea 
Behind the mountains rising blue and raw, 

That hid the Indies, still. But they were lies. 
Glittering with delusion, like the gold 
The settlers sickened for. The day he bent 
His head to take the crown, I knew he saw 
Our avarice for v'hat it was and meant. 

He bargained for the winter starving time. 

The coming' of the cold; his pleasant land 
Corrupted our ambition while the town 
Rotted in idleness all smniner long 
And fever burned the very houses down. 
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Nor did I see the worst. Our little com 
Fed rats and squirrels, and the Council slept 
While we discovered west along that stream 
To where the water whitens at the falls. 

The country spread before us like a dream, 

A sea of oak and pine, to cure the stings 
Of RatclifFe’s folly, fiercer than the pain 
That all but cost my breath the cloudless day 
We fished the Toppahancxik with our swords 
And, careless of my wrist, I caught a ray 

As poisonous as envy. So a year 

When nothing wanted was consumed and si)ent 

And nothing done but this discovery. 

This much I saw and would set down again. 
That wilderness is life itself to me. 


SAMUEL rUEVCH MOUSE 
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THE TEMPEST 

Let England knowe our villingnesse, for that our worke is goode. 
Wee hope to plant a Nation, where none before hath stood. 

—B. Bich in Newet from Virginia 

I MAGINE that July morning: Cape Henry and Virginia 
There but one week off; black winds having gathered 
All the night before, 

The gray clouds thickened, and the storm, 
l>om out the wdld Northeast, bore 
Down upon them, beating light from heaven. 

The cries of all on board were drowne<l in wind, 

And wind in thunder drowned; 

With useless sails upwound. 

The Sea Adventure nide upon rivers of rain 
To no known destination. 

Bison-black, white-tongued, the waves 
Swept round; 

Green-meadow beautiful, the sea below swung uj) 

To meet them, hollow filling hollow, 

Till sound absorbed all sound; 

I.iashed about gnatlike in the dark. 

The men with candle flame 
Sought out the leaks along the hull. 

While oakum spewed, one leak they found 
Within the gunnery room, and this they stopped 
With slabs of beef; 

Their food they fed that leak, that wound. 

But it continued still to bleed, and bled 
Until its blood was everywhere. 

And they could see their own blood 
Rush to join it. 

And the decks were wet and red; 

And greater leaks sprang open in the hold. 
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Ripped silk sound ma^piified ten million times— 

The winds were shreds. 

Each shred a bleeding tongue 
Tom from a howling mouth. 

By great waves home 
West, East, North, South, 

They sought deliverance; 

God-fearing, God-bereft, 

They bore His rage. 

And yet the water spoke—roar answered roar— 

A bleat, a surge, a mounting groan; 

Gut-green, hj^ena-toothed, the waves lushed ever higher— 
Stone grinding buckling stone 
Up from the heaving ocean fl(K>r. 

Each moment seemed the last; 

The ship, but faintly stirring. 

Tumbled in its net. 

While caged the compass whirled 
And whipstaff flew. 

Four nights, three days, 

With neither rest nor food, 

Stripped galle5' slaves, they worked the pumps full force 
To hurl the water back upon itself; 

And steered a trackless course, 

St. Elmo’s fire round-streaming through the haz-e. 
Shooting from shroud to shroud. 

Brushing with hairy jets of flame the yardarm 
As it might green blades of prairie grass 
Or the tips of bisons’ horns. 
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Then, on the fourth day, having given up 
All but themselves the ship contained— 

Trunks, chests, food, firearms, beer and wine— 

Wlien they prepared to hack 

The mainmast, to batten down all hatches 

And commit tlic vessel to the sea. 

They saw far off—sAveet introduction of good hope— 

A wavering light-green, brooding calm. 

Trees moving with the waves—and it was land. 

And so tiie sliip rode on, rode out the gale, 

And brought them, wrecked but living, to the island there, 
WHiore safely, under more compliant skies, 

Tliey might chart out that voyage to a shore 
On Avhicli Avith e^infidcnce a nation would arise. 

WIIJ.IAM JAY SMITH 
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ISLAND ON THE RIVER 
(Jamestown) 

E yes of the island watched the unknown ships 

climb the dark channel toward their wilderness— 
the wide-eyed Indian children hushed their lips, 
deer slipped through brush with limber quietness. 

Only the redwing blackbirds in the marsh 
kept up their singing, swaying from the sedge 
and tussocks of stiff grass. Then, sudden, harsh, 
came a blue heron’s cry from the swumi)’s edge. 

The sea-worn men surveyed the solitude 
of glittering water, smelled the windward pines, 
and saw the land as promise of wild food— 
fish, venison, grapes forming on the vines. 

The river Powhatan they changed to James 
and coaxed the Indians Avith Venice beads. 

They gave the wilderne.ss familiar names 
and planted clearings Avith their English seeds. 

They sailed from bay upriver to the falls, 
learned that the land had iron and not gold, 

Avere schooled in famine, fevers, loneness, braAvls. 

Then the sAveet-scented leaf packed in the hold 
went back to England to bewitch her kings— 
the dark tobacco tliat in lighter earth 
would grow bright-leaved. Rut all these things 
next to their parliament had lesser Avorth. 

Distance bred mischief s(7 their freemen met 
but little thought to sAvay the continent 
those few hot days of August when they set, 
for an undreamed of nation, precetlent. 

Noav to that ruined toAver seabirds cry— 
where men spoke up so Iwildly—lonely .wund 
above the river where AATCcked houses lie, 
their lintels lost in water, dark and droAvned. 
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Sift thmugh this earth for shards and secret bones, 
for beads and bottles, ancient cellar holes, 
the charred wood of old fires, mortar stones, 
clay pipes of men who played their faroff rOles 
on this world’s brink—yet none of these tells more 
tharj the republic shaped upon this shore. 

ULHICH TKOUBKTZKOY 


JAMESTOWN, 1607 

T his was the magnet’s core—as the steel filings 
Feel the sharp pull, 

Tlicy gathered; these the first sparse pilings. 

Later heaped ftill. 

Sonic fled old debts, or grief, or a bad marriage; 

Some dreamed of trade 
'I’o win them manors, lackeys, a grand carriage. 
Youth-grudges paid. 

Yet only y>cst and loneliness were waiting. 

And always fear 

Of dangers still unknown (foul spirits hating 
Tlieir presence here). 

And many died; others turned home, uncaring; 

A grim few stayed. 

Rut from those few—the desperate, the daring— 

A land was made. 

IX>HarHY BEOWN THOMPSON 



THE ROLE OF THE CREATIVE ARTS 
IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 

BY LEWIS MUMFORD 

C ONTEMPORARY society has concentrated on the 
control of nature and forgotten the nature of man or 
the resources needed to further his own continued 
development. As a result, the only part of modem man’s life 
that seems real to him is that which is tethered to the machine, 
either to perform services for it or to receive with due grati¬ 
tude its abimdant products. This subordination of the per¬ 
sonal life to impersonal processes has been taking place in 
the creative arts: the very area where man has hitherto been 
most self-sufficing. These arts, instead of nourishing and re¬ 
plenishing man, leave him still emptier, for they have become 
mere auxiliaries to mechanical organi7.ation. What has caused 
this perverse development? Under what conditions may it he 
altered and turned to human account? This is the situation I 
shall examine: these are the questions I shall seek to answer. 

Before discussing the role of the creative arts in contempo¬ 
rary society it would be w'ell for me perhaps to put up a few 
guideposts and markers, to stake out the field we are going 
to cover. In some quarters there is a tendency to identify cre¬ 
ativity in the arts exclusively with tlie pTf)duction f)f poems, 
paintings, music, statues; and it goes so far that many people 
regard the writing of any work of the imagination as a cre¬ 
ative act in itself, no matter how poor the product, while they 
dismiss a good expository prose as a dull pedestrian 

business, a mere manipulation of facts. This is mealy non¬ 
sense. From the position I shall take here, creativity is some¬ 
thing that may manifest itself in almost any human field. 
Where it is present, as Emerson perceived, one may give to 
“pots and trays and pans grace and glimmer of romance. I 
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will go further: in their high moments of creativity, there is 
no inner difference, even in emotional tension, between a poet, 
a physicist, a surgeon, or an engineer; for in the creative act 
itself they are passing beyond the limits of routine behavior 
into the realm of form and significance. This of course takes 
issue with the kindergarten notion of creativity, and disposes 
of the too simple belief that associates it with a conspicuous 
absence of intellectual content or technical skill. 

Yet those who use the term “creative arts” are not alto¬ 
gether <in a false scent, Avhen they single out a special group 
of activities as being committed, with a certain intensity of 
purjjose and singleness of goal, to the creative act as such. For 
what we mean here by “creative” is that these arts have no 
other reason for existence than to draw forth from hiunan 
experience new values and to embody those values in forms 
to which the artist has given an independent and self-sustain¬ 
ing life, which may long outlast the occasion that brought 
them into being. This is a special kind of creativity. Tliough 
the creative arts have always occupied a secure and even gen¬ 
erous place in the human economy, it is only now that we be¬ 
gin to suspect what an important part they play in molding 
the human personality; and how much that part may be forti¬ 
fied by a certain v'ithdrawal from practical duties and en¬ 
vironmental pres.sures. If we shrink from the social implica¬ 
tion of the Ivory Tower or the religious implications of the 
cloister, let us remember the parallel development in the 
sciences during the last three centuries. Only in modem times 
has .science cut loose from magic and religions, from practical 
needs and limited technological interests, to investigate gen¬ 
eral phenomena like cell-growth or electricity without any 
thought of an immediate application. As a result, we have 
accumulated in the sciences an immense reservoir of knowl¬ 
edge that now stands ready to irrigate and fertilize a far 
larger part of the natural world than man was ever able to 
cultivate before. Greater practical results have come about 
through this detached creativity than was possible when the 
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scientist sought some direct, immediate gain. So it may prove 
>vith the cultivation of the arts. 

VP^e can better understand this detached order of creativity 
if we contrast it with the more usual kind, that associated 
with a practical function. Take the case of a bridge whose de¬ 
sign is due, in the first place, not to the esthetic impulse of the 
engineer but to our lowly necessity to cross a river. W^e rightly 
demand here that the first concern of the engineer shall be to 
design his bridge so that it will carry a maximum load and 
will not, in a windstorm, become a twisted mass of steel. In 
asking for this, we do not exclude creativity; for we recognize 
that, if the engineer’s talents are sufficient, he may within 
these practical limitations exhibit such creativity as the Roe- 
blings showed in the Brooklyn Bridge or as the Swiss engi¬ 
neer, Freyssinet, showed in many daring concrete structures. 
But we properly shrink from encouraging abstract forms in 
bridge building, no matter how pure and elegant, if they flout 
human needs in order to express the engineer’s own emotional 
tensions or otherwise hidden fantasies. If he is more con¬ 
cerned with his subjective life than with the needs of traffic, 
he should confine himself to sculpture or music. 

Now just the opposite rule holds in the creative arts. To 
say of one of those arts that it has a certain practical use 
—that a novel serves as a bandage for the eyes on a dull 
railroad journey, or that mu.sic maj"^ take the place of a sleep¬ 
ing pill before going to bed—^is not to say an>i;hing in favor 
of its essential nature. For the only true use of the creative 
arts is creation itself. Their function is to engender creativity 
in the observer and participant, releasing him from habit and 
routine, deepening his feelings and emotions, focu.sing more 
sharply his perceptions, clarifying his inner nature, bringing 
into existence a meaningful unity out of what seemed in the 
act of living a contradictory or a bafflingly incomplete experi¬ 
ence, lacking in value or significance. 

The creative arts have no other mission, then, than the af¬ 
firmation and enhancement of life, first of the artist’s own 
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life and then that of those with whom he effectively communi¬ 
cates. Though our present civilization identifies success in 
life with increased production or increased consumption, 
neither of these quantitative changes has any ultimate human 
meaning unless it issues in an increase in creativity. Where 
creativitj' is blocked or thwarted, our very capacity to become 
fully human is endangered: so much so that the affirmation of 
life may take the form of negative creativity—that is, sense¬ 
less violence and destruction, as has indeed happened on a 
large scale in our own day. 

Now this special function of the creative arts, their office 
of revealing human wishes, goals, values, ideals, and direct¬ 
ing the human personality to ends that lie far beyond mere 
animal existence, is an ancient one. From the times of the 
earliest paletdithic cave paintings, man has always acted as if 
the symliols and forms of art were in some special way con¬ 
nected with the achievement of a truly human self. As Emer¬ 
son said of the c(»ming of music to raw pioneer settlements: 
The more piano the less wolf. By his cosmetics and costumes, 
his images and symbols, by his words and musical notes, man 
has fabricated out of the materials given by nature a new 
self, fitherwise unfathomable and inexpressible. In these cre¬ 
ative productions man separates himself most completely and 
definitely from the rest of the animal world. Man shares many 
hapi>y traits like loyalty or parental affection with other 
creatures. But there is nothing in the animal world that re¬ 
sembles the creative and self-expressive arts: they are as pe¬ 
culiar to man as the formal burial of the dead. What has 
given the arts this special place? That is no easy question to 
answer; and no one can be sure that he has a sound and full 
explanation of their basic social function. But I suggest that 
we have a clue to the importance of esthetic symbols in the 
singular success that psychologists have lately had in using 
projective techniques like the Rorschach blots or the Murray- 
Morgan thematic apperception tests, for revealing the char¬ 
acter and the development of the human personality in all its 
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dimensions. Every aspect of the personality, from its original 
nature to its ultimate goals, seems to disclose itself in the 
presence of these simple images. Obviously, the psychologist’s 
blots and pictures do not pretend to be works of art. But if a 
mere blot can evoke a response that reveals some of the most 
secret aspects of the human soul, is it not possible, indeed 
highly likely, that the more complex and subtle structures of 
the artist may be even more fully evocative? Even when the 
arts do not mirror external natin^, they hold the mirror up to 
man’s inner nature: indeed, at their best, they penetrate it 
like an X-ray. Man has constant need for this self-kriowl- 
edge. Because works of art, unlike the dream, have a stable, 
public form, so that they may be revisited and re-viewed, 
even as they are open to inspection by others, they have al¬ 
ways been one of man’s essential means for both self-discov¬ 
ery and mutual understanding. 

Let us agree, then, at least for the puri)oses of this discus¬ 
sion, that the creative arts are concerned with the expression 
and affirmation of the human per-son; and so, hy subtle and 
indirect means, with his further development. Only at second 
or third remove do these arts produce any changes in the en¬ 
vironment. This absorption in man’s inner concerns, however, 
has been foreign to the whole mood of Western culture these 
last four centuries. In our civilization, particularly dtiring 
the last fifty years, if I may use Sigfried Gicdion’s memorable 
title. Mechanization takes command; and our machines and 
mechanical collectives, our mass organizations and our mass 
media, have use for only so much of the human personality 
as they can profitably exploit. So it follows that the creative 
arts have been force<l into a comer and reduced to perform¬ 
ing a minor r61e. Only a small part of our creativity is ^n- 
cemed with man’s inner life, as compared with what ^es into 
science or technics. Our ideal image is not that o t e w o e 
man, with all his varied potentialities fully developed. On the 
contrary, our rewards and opportunities have been 
on the detached intelligence, as precise and impersonal as the 
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machine, most adept in projecting its narrowed powers—and 
incidentally, its limitations—^into extrarhuman contrivances. 
But we now begin to see that what is mechanization within 
the proper sphere of the machine is likewise dehumanization 
within the proper sphere of man. 

Yet in spite of the pressure of mechanization, in spite of 
the depletion and even the depression of the human personal¬ 
ity, the creative arts have not altogether disappeared from 
our society. Astonishingly enough, just the opposite has hap¬ 
pened : we have witnessed, quantitatively speaking, an extra¬ 
ordinary increase and spread of the creative arts. This is quite 
a different outcome from that pictured, a century ago, by the 
Victorian philosophers of the machine. Since these utilitarians 
believed that industr 3 \ invention, and rational science would 
satisfy all the needs of man, they expected the creative arts 
to disappear, as activities that belonged only to the childhood 
of the race. People would discard these ancient images and 
sjonbols, Herbert Spencer thought, as the child, in growing 
up, discards his dolls and toys. 

Doubtless the arts today lock a good deal of their old con¬ 
fidence and energy, as compared with the audacious mani¬ 
festations of creativity one finds in the sciences. This failure 
of belief in their own importance and validity has dogged the 
arts for a long while: did not Henry Adams observe in his 
autobiography more than a generation ago that if anyone 
was unreal it was the poet, not the business man? That re¬ 
mains pretty much the feeling of our whole society today. Yet 
the creative airts have saved themselves, after a fashion, by 
adapting themselves to tJie very forces that direct so much of 
man’s attention toward the external environment. They have 
used the characteristic technical facilities of our age for multi¬ 
plying their own products and widening their distribution. 
This has proven easier than one mi^t have suspected, for 
mass production, which people think of usually in purely 
utilitarian terms, first began in the arts, in the very ancient 
processes of molding and stamping, applied to inscriptions 
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and images. This innovation was widened in the fifteenth 
century through the invention of movable types for printing; 
and now a great variety of reproductive techniques is avail¬ 
able in literature, the graphic arts, drama, and music. By 
these means, the creative arts, once restricted to a devoted 
minority, have become diffused in time and space, as they 
never were capable of being spread before; and the arts, in¬ 
stead of being rare, aristocratic, sacredj reserved for moments 
of great ritual significance or high emotional tension, have 
become universally accessible, indeed, cheaply profane. 

But observe; the constant presence of a great wealth of 
esthetic stimuli does not in itself testify to our present-day 
creativity, for only a limited portion of this art is produced 
by our own society, and only a small part of this current pro¬ 
duction is anything but trivial and commonplace. But even if 
we consider only genuine art, our capacity for reproduction 
has far outrun our capacity for assimilation. You have only 
to listen to your neighbor’s phonograph, if you live in a suffi¬ 
ciently highbrow neighborhood, to hear sixteeenth-century 
music from Italy, a Gregorian chant that goes back to the 
Dark Ages, now intoned in a French monastery, the beat of 
an African drum from the depths of the Cong), or the swoon 
of a trombone from the even more primeval depths of a 
fashionable metropolitan night club. No other culture, not 
even Rome in its imperial decadence, has ever presented such 
a variety of exotic stimuli in the arts. 

Do not mistake the point of these observations. The final 
efiFect of this immense widening of cultural choices, Avith all 
history and all geography on tap at any moment, may be im¬ 
mensely stimulating and prove in the long run altogether de¬ 
sirable. But the mere fact that this distracting multiplicity 
of ofPerings exists, and that it has been produced by modem 
inventions, does not establish its value: certainly one can no 
longer take for granted that good results will happen auto¬ 
matically, still less, that whatever happens automatically is 
good. One of the reasons indeed for discus.sing the role of the 
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creative arts today is to take the measure of this whole prob¬ 
lem, so that we may pass from fatuous complacence and con¬ 
fusion to rational evaluation and selection, directed to a more 
purposeful human development. If, in this general expansion 
of the arts, we lose our provincialisms of taste and ideology we 
may be merely widening the empire of chaos and turning our¬ 
selves into docile nonentities; or we may in time, as I hope, be 
re-establishing the dominance of man over his machines, and 
laying the foundations for a veritable world culture. But if 
we see the problem as solved merely in terms of more and 
more people consuming more and more art at a faster and 
faster rate through larger and larger mass media, we have 
made a bad choice, which may undermine our creativity, ulti¬ 
mately, in every department. 

Now what is the general problem, of which the multiplica¬ 
tion and insistent distribution of works of art is just a part? 
It is the new problem of quantity; and this problem arises 
directly out of our unparalleled successes in mass organiza¬ 
tion and mas.s production. For long, two weaknesses haunted 
every civilization: one was the fact that it rested upon com¬ 
pulsory labor, and the other was that, however ruthlessly 
this labor inight be pressed and driven, it never produced a 
sufficient quantity of food and other goods, except for a small 
privileged minority. Our civilization is now beginning to be 
haunted by two other spectres, equally formidable, but just 
for the opposite reasons. Instead of forced labor, we have the 
prospect of forced leisure: instead of relentless human activ¬ 
ity in production, an equally relentless activity in consump¬ 
tion ; and instead of near-starvation and scarcity, surfeit and 
superabundance. So great are the arrears and so persistent 
the habits brought over from the past that, for most of us, 
this new-found wealth is still limited enough to be bearable in 
the realm of food, clothing, and housing; but even here, the 
penalties are already becoming plain. Like the Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice, in Goethe’s poem or in Disney’s motion picture, 
we are now threatened with a quantitative productivity we 
can neither direct, once we start it, nor turn off. So in the 
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arts we are swept away by a spring freshet of muddied cre¬ 
ativity that overflows its natural banks and covers with rocks 
and rubbish the precious silt that it might otherwise have de¬ 
posited upon the waiting fields. 

Abstractly speaking, our ability to multiply works of art 
once a master work is produced is neither good nor bad. The 
question is how far are we able to direct our energies toward 
a fuller human development, and this means, at bottom, how 
are we to get fresh master works created by the artist without 
imposing extraneous limitations and conformities in the in¬ 
terest of wide and profitable distribution. In this area, the 
needs of individual creativity and the needs of mass consump¬ 
tion are far from identical. Perhaps the greatest threat to the 
creative arts in our pecuniary, mass-market culture is not so 
much absolute neglect of the arts as their being made to serve 
purposes foreign to their nature and hostile to their best use. 
We recognize this evil without difficulty in Russia, when we 
observe with proper indignation the Kremlin’s attempt to 
make the arts subservient to their largely Fascist ideolo^. 
But there are too many ways in which our own community 
degrades the creative arts to permit our sense (»f self-right¬ 
eous complacency to linger very long. Here in the United 
States we frequently see the paintings of van Gogh or Renoir 
used to supply motifs for department store window displays. 
We hear the masterpieces of Bach and Beethoven used as a 


prelude to selling motor cars or home permanents: we some¬ 
times even behold contemporary artists of not altogether in¬ 
ferior talents supplying the esthetic background for v hiskey 
and cigarette advertisements. All this is done by the advertiser 
on the same psychological principle by which, at other mo¬ 
ments, he tries to associate the image of a comely young 
woman, as nearly naked as possible, with his particular prtid- 
uct. As in Pavlov’s famous experiment with the conditioned 
reflex, art is used like a bell, to start the consumer’s saliva 
flowing. 

The danger we face, then, does not come from the utter 
absence of creative art in our civilization. our isa ii itics 
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springy rather from a certain nauseating^ familiarity with such 
art, offered at the wrong time, at the wrong place, for the 
wrong purpose. This round-the-clock offering of creativity 
threatens to rob us of what that wise ancient, Bernard Beren- 
son, calls the life-enhancing function of art. Just as there are 
scores of words that a writer now hesitates to use, because 
they have appeared so often, for cheap or factitious purposes, 
in publisher’s blurbs and advertising slogans—one of those 
words, incidentally, is the word “creative”—so there are 
images that should have remained precious but have now be¬ 
come disgusting, either by association or by endless mechani¬ 
cal repetition. The perception that “In short measures life 
may perfect be” applies particularly to the intensities and 
perfections of art. Only one kind of destitution would be 
worse than the complete absence of art; and that would be 
the constant nagging presence of works of art, in such abun¬ 
dance and duration that the most powerful stimulus would be 
as empty and ineffective as the most feeble. With art, as with 
all other living i)rocesses and organic consummations, “too 
much” is as fatal as “tfK> little.” In the face of the consumer’s 
repletion, the artist must flog the dulled appetites with some 
form of sensationalism. IMechanical novelty will then take the 
place of true originality; and the sadistic whip will violate the 
natural impulses of love. 

Not the least sinister effect of the misuse and overuse of 
the arts is the effect upon the artist himself. In order to 
achieve popularity or to hold it, he resorts to sensationalism 
and self-advertisement; sometimes in his methods, sometimes 
in his themes; often in both. An artist may not always go as 
far as Salvador Dali and jump through the plate glass win¬ 
dow of a department store in order to attract attention to his 
work; but there are many ways of breaking glass without 
risking one’s skin; and no small part of what might, under 
happier auspices, have been admirable creativity goes into 
the production of mere shockers and thrillers: esthetic crimes, 
esthetic mysteries, in which the once living organism of art is 
represented by an artfully dismembered corpse, dead before 
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the story opens. In aJ] the creative arts today, the shocker 
become the fashionable mode of art; anxiety, torture, and 
nausea are the favored psychological states; and the patho¬ 
logical has become the only province identifietl with the hu¬ 
man personality, in its ultimate moment of freedom. Even if 
significant work that was free from these qualities came 
forth in these times, it would almost automatically be dis¬ 
missed as dull and old-fashioned, and buried with yawns. But 
the fact is that the surviving taste for what is vital and 
healthy—fortimately this is no small part of the total demand 
for art—^must be satisfied almost exclusively by historic 
works of art. Yet apart from this current demand for the 
sensational, as a substitute for rational meaning and value, 
we must ask ourselves why so much of the genuine creativity 
of our time is deeply involved in themes of destruction. I 
propose at least to touch on this formidable question before 
our discussion ends. 

But first let me look at one more related fact that has 
placed the creative arts under a handicap in our society: this 
is the elevation of the envelope or the package above the true 
work of art. One may describe a genuine work of art by say¬ 
ing that it is a product wrought by mind and hand in such a 
way that the inner content and the outer form exist in an in¬ 
dissoluble organic unity. Whether it is an abstract image or a 
building, a motion picture or a symphony, what gives it an 
independent life is the very fact that form and value and mean¬ 
ing are one; so that if one alters any one of these, even in a 
small degree, every other part is affected. In that sense, the 
work of art behaves like a veritable organism. This unity is sti 
deep that the artists of the Renaissance, in their exploration of 
the nude, felt correctly that they could not render the surface 
of the human body without a detailed and exact knowledge 
of the anatomy beneath. So, with a modem constructivist 
sculptor, like Naum Gabo, working in abstract forms to in¬ 
terpret the new forces, the new tensions, the new potentiali¬ 
ties that science and technics have brought in. It is no accident 
that Gabo approached sculpture through the study of engi- 
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neering, or that, after fabricating new images as a sculptor, 
he was the first artist to fathom the possibilities of shell con¬ 
struction in architecture to create floors and roofs of the light¬ 
est and strongest kind, on the principle of a clam or scallop 
shell. Such abstract shapes as Gabo creates—witness his new 
monument in Rotterdam—are not capricious and whimsical; 
they are an expression of the internal forces that the artist 
senses and feels and then re-creates. 

Now one may define the art of the package by saying that 
it rests on just the opposite principle: the complete dissocia¬ 
tion t«?tween the external form and the inner content. The 
art of the package is the art of concealing the contents under 
an arbitrary shape, designed only to hold the eye, as if the 
jjackage alone were important. As has happene<l already in 
the wrapping of Christmas gifts in this ct)untry, more time, 
more effort and ingenuity, go into the process of wrapping 
than often goes into the selection of the pre.sent itself. Rut 
whether the container is empty or full actually makes no dif¬ 
ference to the designer so long as the lure of the package en¬ 
sures its sale. This .subject is one I find highly depressing to 
contemplate; for it illustrates the pervasive irrationality of 
our society, with its deceptive surface slickness and its inner 
futility and emptiness. Since the criticism of the package 
holds for lK)th the creative arts and the arts of use, I shall use 
the latter for illustrations, for each of us can reatlily supply 
the neetled illii.strations. Let us pass quickly over the lowest 
levels of industrial design, w’here we find pencil sharpeners 
and kettles with meaningless aerodynamic shapes, or type- 
Avriters and cameras marketed in a nonsensical variety of 
colors, to conceal the fact that so few technical changes that 
could be disguised as art were possible. Perhaps the most 
sick-making example of the package is the current design for 
American motor cars, with contrasting colors and tones, 
chosen as if to grace some elegant boudoir for a Texas oil 
magnate. The result is a miracle of meretricious taste and 
utilitarian ineptitude, looking as if a woman’s powder compact 
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had mated with an airplane and brought forth a hybrid mon¬ 
ster—fortunately, let us hope, sterile. What matters about a 
motor car, of course, is what sort of engine lies under the 
hood and what relation its horsepower and brakes have to its 
performance; finally, what sensible compromise has been 
worked out between safety, speed, economy, and comfort, 
and how thoroughly all these factors have been integrated in 
the overall design. These are vital subjects that the package 
artists and that vast public whose taste has been debauched 
by package esthetics sedulously ignore. 

Under the pressure of conforming to the needs of an in¬ 
dustrial society that seeks to promote the exorbitant produc¬ 
tion of mass-produced goods, all the arts tend to accept the 
same standards. The measure of their success is the mass 
audience and the mass market that they reach; and on those 
terms Grandma Moses is a greater painter than Tintoretto, 
The logical outcome of this process of seeking the lowest 
common denominator would be to turn the production of art 
over to one of our thinking machines; and we already have a 
cybernetic brain capable, I am told, of composing three hun¬ 
dred popular songs in five minutes. Though on the higher 
levels of art we must still resort to composition by mechani¬ 
cally inadequate human beings, much of this is now tailored, 
more and more, to fit the consumer demand. 

But it is not merely through the overemphasis on the 
duties of conforming to mass needs that our mechanical or¬ 
ganizations now tend to kill the creative arts, with meretn- 
cious patronage. Kar more deadly is the capturing for t e 
productive and consumptive processes of energies anc in 
terest that should go into esthetic creation, or, on the con¬ 
sumer’s side, into the development of his personal tastes and 
choices, into his own inner being. It would be absurd to say 
that there is a general lack of creativity in our civilization 
today, quite as absurd as to suppose, in the face of the rising 
birthrate, that there is any lack of biological vitality. But the 
fact is that this creativity is not devoted to the enhancement 
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of the person, to the extension of his facilities for develop¬ 
ment, Quite the opposite: it is directed away from the person 
to the machine; and its characteristic end-products are auto¬ 
matic factories, atomic piles, nuclear weapons, mechanical 
brains, all of which are dedicated with mounting intensity of 
effort to the deadly purposes of annihilation and extermina¬ 
tion. Even in the more peaceful aspects of our existence, our 
activities have become increasingly negative, for we have 
become a race of shameless Pyramid builders. Though we 
call our own characteristic forms of the pyramid by other 
names—air raid shelters, superhighway construction, mile- 
high skyscrapers, interj>lanetary rockets, machines and build¬ 
ings deliberately planned with built-in weaknesses to ensure 
obsolescence and early removal—we may identify their real 
nature by the fact that, in addition to their sheer wasteful¬ 
ness, they are closely tied up with the cult of death, like the 
more ancient Egyptian monuments of stone; and like them, 
they ab.sorb the energies and vitalities that should have sus¬ 
tained the living. 

In other words, our industrial society turns out in its 
highest expressions of scientific knowledge and inventive 
skill to be a sort of super-package in its o^vn right. Its ex¬ 
ternal means and methods are marvelous exhibitions of 
scientific rationality and order; but its inner contents, its 
purposes and goals, are often frighteningly innocent of any 
vital human purpose; indeed, a part of those contents in our 
own day has become d<iwnright irrational, however glibly our 
leaders may rationalize their almost automatic compulsions 
and their sleep-walking routines. This irrationality is no¬ 
where better reflected and exposed than in the creative arts; 
and that accounts, I believe, for their own peculiar negations 
and nihilisms. For the last generation, all but a handful of 
our best artists have recorded a succession of surrealist night¬ 
mares : their images, now primitive and infantile, now frag¬ 
mentary and violently dismembered, now harsh, rigid, pris¬ 
onlike, reveal as nothing else does the inner contents, the 
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final spiritual effect, of this death-oriented civilization. De¬ 
liberately denying form and composition, the artist himself, 
in his surrender to these forces, submits to accident and de¬ 
composition. Precisely those artists whom we properly count 
as among the most original minds of our time, a Kafka, a 
Picasso, a Joyce, a Thomas Mann, a Henry Moore, have in 
their works of art disclosed both the inner content of this 
society and its ultimate destiny, if it continues along its pres¬ 
ent course. This society, this super-package, is streamlined 
and chromium plated, like the hood of a car; but if one raises 
the lid, as the true artist must, to inspect what lies below 
that glossy canopy one finds that the engine itself is a booby- 
trap, which at any moment may explode in our face and 
wreck the car, too. Those who find this kind of art revolting 


do wrong to hate the artist for exposing this inner content; 
but their impulse to hate it shows a better understanding of 
the artist’s message than the shallow delight of those who 
merely praise its originality or its .studious unintelligibility, 
without a faint notion of its actual meaning. 

If we dare to face the realities of our time as courageously 
as the creative artist, we must admit a general miscarriage 
of human purpose; a constant passage of rational means into 
irrational ends, of productivity into destruction, of life- 
preservation into random extermination. And how could all 
this come about without having a sinister and depressing 
effect upon creativity in the arts? During the last forty years 
between thirty and forty million people have met premature 
death by war and genocide alone, on the battlefield, m 
bombed cities, in extermination camps and human incinera¬ 
tors; and this is only a small laboratory sample of the borrow 
of extermination that might be packed into forty ays wi 
the atrocious instruments of death that we not only command 
but have already shown our willingness to use upon the in¬ 
nocent and the helpless. Can anyone imagine that con¬ 
dition is an incentive to creativity? Most of us try to thrust 
this lethal prospect out of our consciousness, recoiling na- 
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turally from the meaninglessness of a life that points toward 
such a final destination for man’s long historic development. 
But the artist, because he is an artist, cannot help telling 
what he sees and expressing what he feels: indeed, the more 
he tries to hury it, like his reputedly sane neighbors, the 
more surely will he find images of fear and destruction, of 
emptiness and irrationality, welling up out of the deepest 
levels of his being. In so far, then, as the creative artist re¬ 
sponds to the realities of his age, he is by that very fact con¬ 
demned to death: his works will accordingly celebrate all the 
possible forms of death, the violent, the criminal, the in¬ 
fantile, the irrational, the degraded, the totally annihilated. 
John Ruskin, with astonishing insight and prescience, 
]jointed tliis fact out in literature a century ago; and by now 
it cliarncicri'/es all the arts. 

This is why, though the creative arts address themselves 
directly to the ])erson, f>ne cannot turn to the arts and hope 
that they will, through further cultivation and populariza¬ 
tion, ofl’set our present preoccupation with the over-mechan¬ 
ized, the savagely dehumanized, the meaningless, the value¬ 
less, tlie deformed and the disrupted. If the arts themselves 
were so quarantined that they could escape infection from 
the morbid jjrfjcesses at work in our society, one might be 
tempted to say simply. Let us have more of them, as many 
people now say, with equally pathetic naivete, Tret’s have 
more religion. But the case is not so easy as that; for the 
artist himself needs help in order to achieve his own integra¬ 
tion an<l be ready for the new tasks of creation; and if he 
had only the forces immediately available in his own genera¬ 
tion, he would find this as impossible a task as the proverbial 
lifting oneself up by one’s bootstraps. 

Does this bring us to a final counsel of despair? By no 
means. Fortunately, I have deepened the shadows in this 
picture by confining my observations to the contemporary 
scene alone and to the negative forces that are now so com¬ 
pulsively at work. What keeps our state from being quite 
as black as I have painted are two conditions: the deep and 
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durable nature of man, and the continuity of human experi¬ 
ence in history, which brings into the present moment, how¬ 
ever desperate, the salvage of the past and the possibility of 
salvation in the future. Man has, to begin with, remarkable 
powers for adapting himself to hostile conditions, and can 
survive under circumstances that would cause even a rat to 
sicken and die. Moreover, like all living organisms, he has a 
tendency to re-establish his equilibrium and continue along 
his curve of growth; to make over the circumstances that 
threaten him, in order better to ensure bis survival, to actual¬ 
ize his potentialities, despite contrary pressures fmm with¬ 
out. If the youth of Hungarj', sedulously brought up to 
revere their totalitarian slavery as an ideal, could throw off 
their fetters and blinkers and be ready to die for freedom, 
then there is hope for the rest of the human race. Our present 
blindness to our actual state, and the cowed cf)nformity that 
goes with it, cannot last forever. We, too, have been indoc¬ 
trinated, indeed have indoctrinated ourselves, with false no¬ 
tions: with the belief that mechanization is more important 
than humanization, that power can flourish by itself without 
being guided by love, that our prospects of survival are in¬ 
creased by manufacturing atomic, bacterial, and chemical 
weapons whose use against an enemy might, in ])ro])ortion 
to their immediate success, not merely wreck civilization but 
destroy the human race. 

Only our memory of the past, our hope for the future, 
will keep this nightmare from having a permanent strangle¬ 
hold over us. We still have acce.ss to religious visions, philo¬ 
sophical ideas, ethical doctrines, and works of art that are 
capable of restoring our threatened humanity, Ry concen¬ 
trating upon these products of health, sanity, and creative 
insight, we may recover the one thing needful for both the 
creative arts and our society today; namely, confidence in 
the function of creation itself, and respect for the human 
self through whom the creative forces are channeled and 
expressed. Plainly, the task of renewal in the arts which 
is part of the larger task of becoming fully human is not 
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easy. In order to recover the initiative, we may have daily to 
practice withdrawal and detachment from our present so¬ 
ciety, examining every current value and weeding out the 
false ones, challenging every habit and rejecting those that 
restrict and diminish life, throwing off every automatism, 
however innocent it may seem, until we have brought forth 
a self strong enough and purposeful enough to resume com¬ 
mand over our machines and our mechanical collectives. This 
is such a mission as the Christians had when they retreated 
from Roman culture in the fourth century to build up a 
new life; and happily for us, just as the Christians could 
draw even in the Church upon the great administrative skill 
and organization of the Roman state, so we can draw energy 
from the very institutions that now blindly dominate us. Be¬ 
cause f)f our very successes in mass production, we now have 
enough leisure available to give everj'one an opportunity to 
bring to light and to cultivate his repressed human functions, 
those necessarj’^ to further human integration and self-de- 
velopmcnt; and here the artist, who best knows the uses of 
leisure, can lea<l the way. Certainly, this is no light task: 
the way of creation is just the opposite of the line of least 
resistance. If we continue to be the docile, other-directed per¬ 
sons we have become, we shall remain the victims of a purely 
consumptive ritual of conspicuous waste; so tliat even if we 
escape whole.sale extermination, we shall probably only find 
ourselves buried more deeply in the inner vaults of one of 
our new-fangled Pyramids. In that plight, we would have 
no use for the arts as a means of enhancing and extending 
our creative powers: they would serve, rather, as they so 
largely do now, as sedatives and tranquilizers, to keep us 
from being too cruelly aware of the emptiness of our exist¬ 
ence. But if the culture of life finally prevails over the cult 
of death, the creative arts will possibly turn out to be one of 
the great instruments of our awakening, and of ensuring our 
ultimate renewal. The choice is still ours—if we are alive 
enough to make it. 



NATIONALISM AND THE ATOM 

By RALPH H. GABRIEL 


W ORLD WAR II had ended. Tlie press had 
published the pictures of Hiroshima. James Co- 
nant, president of Harvard, sat, on October 9, 
1945, before a tense Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives. “Perlmps you could realize the 
potenti^ dangers to the Nation—he said, “the potential 
good also for civilization—that may be involved in this tre¬ 
mendous energy, only if you had been, as I was, at the test of 
the bomb at Alamogordo Air Base on that moniing in July, 
and seen the effect, that tremendous illumination that burst 
all over the sky, which so surprised even those who had been 
anticipating the explosion and knew all about it in advance. 
As Dr. Vaimevar Bush has said, we are entering a new 
world.” 

Since that October after the war, more than a decade 
of scientific and technological advance has conditioned our 
thinking, together with our emotional and, perhaps, even our 
moral responses. We have become familiar with the pictures 
of the mushroom cloud. We have seen the first atom bomb so 
far surpassed that we have acquired an immunity to surprise. 
^Ve have accepted the idea that, if necessary, we will bring 
down mass destruction of property and life upon our enemy. 
The “new world” tends to become commonplace. Yet the is¬ 
sues raised by the sudden appearance of nuclear power re¬ 
main unaltered. It is useful to look at them as they appearei. 
to the men who, without precedents to fall back on, prepared 
for the first time to make decisions concerning them. 

“Science is not destructive as a whole, said Irving Lang¬ 
muir of General Electric on November 80,1945, as he faced 
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a barrage of anxious and almost angry questions from the 
Special Committee on Atomic Energy of the United States 
Senate. “Our standards of living, our whole existence of 
America,” Tjangmuir continued defensively, “has been de- 
velopetl by science. . . . We cannot have a holiday in science 
because we don’t like certain aspects of science, because sci¬ 
ence only discovers the facts of nature.” Langmuir’s remark 
referred to a sudden and 'tvidespread popular revulsion 
against science that had produced a Frankenstein. “England 
is not going to have a holiday in science, if we do,” the witness 
Avent on; “Russia isn’t; France isn’t; and if we stop progress 
and stagnate, we Avill deserve to be exterminated in fifty 
years. We should just clutter up the world uselessly.” A 
member of the committee. Senator Edwin C. Johnson of 
Colorado, replied to Tiangmuir with equal earnestness. “Of 
course I l)elieve that with all my heart,” he said. “I believe 
our security lies in the laboratory and in scientific develop¬ 
ment, that is my religion. . . Johnson was one of a large 
comparjy of Americans who, in spite of the fact that science 
had produml an instniment of death of almost infinite pos¬ 
sibilities, still believed that .scientific advance offered the one 
hope of survival. Significantly both Langmuir and John.son 
thought in the terms of a traditional nationalism. 

Another witne.ss, John A. Simpson, looked at the emerging 
is.sues f)f the atomic age differently. He spoke as chairman of 
the Executive Committee of Atomic Scientists of Chicago. 
He described for the senators one of the most poignant mo¬ 
ments in history. He told of the time only a few weeks back 
Avhen laboratory men gathered in little groiips for discussion 
as the success of the Manhattan Pixjject became more and 
more probable. “As a result of these discussions,” said Simp¬ 
son, “there developed among many of the men of the labora¬ 
tories a strong set»se of responsibility—a responsibility which 
in many respects is unique in history, because, for the first 
time in history a new age lay in the hands of a relatively few 
men unknown to the rest of the world.” Could these men of 
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the Project thrust upon the world the development they were 
bringing to a conclusion without assuming the obligation of 
informing the American people of changes they must face if 
they were to survive? Tliey thought not. “As scientists,” 
Simpson went on, “we have always preferred to have the re¬ 
sults of our studies used for constructive rather than destruc¬ 
tive purposes . . . [but] we have not heretofore felt f)ur re¬ 
sponsibility to strive for this rational use of the fruits of our 
labor.” In matter-of-fact language that contrasted with the 
revolutionary character of the proposal Simpson gave to the 
Conunittee his own ct)nelusions and those of his colleagues. 
“The United States,” he said, “has a fleeting opportunity to 
insist on the only solution acceptable to a nation committed to 
peace. . . . Irrespective of other international agreements, we 
feel that international or vvorhl control of atomic energy is 
essential to the maintenance of peace. Such a system of ef¬ 
fective controls implemented by inspection should he consid¬ 
ered immediately.” When the young scientist had finished, 
the Chairman expressed to him the particular thanks of the 
Committee. Simpson and his colleagues had declared in effect 
that the harnessing of nuclear energy had outinfaled the free¬ 
wheeling nationalism of the nineteenth century. 

One of the great moments in the history of American for¬ 
eign policy came several rnontlis later when Bernard Baruch, 
speaking as the representative of the one nation posse.ssing 
atomic power, addressed the opening session of the .^Vtomic 
Commission of the United Nations. “Behind the black por¬ 
tent of the atomic age,” said Baruch, “lies a hope which, 
seized upon with faith, can work salvation. If vve fail, then 
We have damned every man to be the slav^e of fear. . . . The 
United States proposes an international atomic development 
authority', to which should be entrusted all phases of the de¬ 
velopment and use of atomic energy'.. . 

Joseph Stalin directed the Soviet representative to o]>i)osc 
the American plan. Thanks, in part, tt) the information sup¬ 
plied secretly by Klaus Fuchs, Russia had already' made 
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progress toward the production of an atomic bomb. The new 
weapon had put the United States in the Number One power 
position in the world. The Communist dictator refused to ac¬ 
cept second place. He rejected an international plan that 
would have limited his freedom of action with respect to nu¬ 
clear energy. He chose the path of nationalism. As a result 
possession of the bomb and of the power that went with it be¬ 
came overnight the measure of national prestige. The history 
of the “new world” of which Vannevar Bush spoke began 
with a paradox. The harnessing of nuclear energy had at the 
same time intensified nationalism and made its traditional 
nineteenth-century version an anachronism. 

II 

Although many elements enter into the sentiment of na¬ 
tionalism and though these vary from people to people, one 
is basic and universal. Ivouis L. Snyder at the end of his il¬ 
luminating study has described it. “It [nationalism] is,” he 
says, “that socially approved symbol used by modem society 
in its search for security.” 

The appearance of the absolute weapon had varied impli¬ 
cations for security. During the brief period in which the 
United States had a monopoly of atomic power the American 
people enjoyed an invincible security. Partly out of gener¬ 
osity to nations w'ounded by war and partly in the further¬ 
ance of the national interest thej'^ extended their atomic 
shield to include Western Europe. When the Soviet Union 
developed the bomb, the problem of security underwent a 
radical transformation. It became impossible for either the 
U.S.S.R. or the U.S.A. in the event of a nuclear war to pre¬ 
serve its cities or its people from destruction. In the nuclear 
age the nation-state could no longer perform its primary task 
in a shooting war. The logic of the situation called for col¬ 
lective security global in character. But the chasm that di¬ 
vided the Free World from the Communist Empire could 
not be bridged. The Baruch proposal having failed, the 
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United States fell back on the nationalistic solution of build- 
ing np armament, capable of immediate and lethal action, as 
a deterrent to possible aggression. The atomic stalemate 
came into being and with it what Winston ChuTchill called 
the “balance of terror.” 

The situation intensified nationalism. The bombs, at first 
atomic and then hydrogen, had no value unless they could be 
delivered over a chosen target. A race in the development and 
production of aircraft and guided missiles came into being. 
Under the new conditions security for the nation depended 
upon preventing the adversary from gaining a commanding 
lead in either or both of these carriers t)f atomic war heads. 
The old-style armament race with all its evils and dangers 
reappeared in the middle of the twentieth centurj-. A swollen 
budget and the burden of high taxes stood high among the 
evils. But the armament race of the 1950’s differed from 
earlier competitions in one important particular. There was 
an element of absurdity in pouring wealth into the creation 
of better missiles and better aircraft for use in a possible war 
which no nation could win and in which all participants must 
lose. But, absurd or not, the conditions of the world required 
the development of deterrent armament to the full extent 
that evolving science and technology made possible. 

In 1957 the United Kingdom detonated a hydrogen bomb 
over Christmas Island. A nation w’hose empire had htx'n dis¬ 
integrating and whose influence had declined in areas vital to 
her economy regained in the moment of that expIf)sion her 
place among the major world powers. The event gave to the 
British people a badly needed psychological lift. The episode 
suggests a relation in our time between nationalism and the 
atom. The menace of the bomb has not been able to compel 
the nations to surrender control of llie weapon through soin** 
form of international arrangement. On the contrary, tlie ex¬ 
istence of the bomb has caused at least some of the have-not 
nations to covet it. French scientists are working to make 
their nation a nuclear power. Less than a decade and a half 
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has passed since the explosion at Alamogordo. What may 
happen even in the first half century of the atomic era in the 
spread of nuclear armament in the society of nations is be¬ 
yond the possibility of useful speculation. The answer de¬ 
pends on whether or not international controls can be estab¬ 
lished. 


Ill 

In 1956 and 1957 the extensive testing of nuclear weapons 
by Russia, the United States, and Britain made the present 
generation suddenly conscious of the one world of the upper 
atmosphere. The fallout and, in particular, the malevolent 
strontium 90, drifting here and there, fell alike on friend, 
neutral, and foe—not to mention ourselves. The outcry that 
came from many nations and in particular from the British 
and American peoples emlmrrassed at least the governments 
of those two nations. Pressures built up to stop the testing 
and so retluce the threat of bone cancer and of an increase in 
genetic malformations in future generations. The perils pe- 
(!uliar to a race in nuclear amiament became a potent influ¬ 
ence for undertaking a first step in international control. In 
the event of failure the g(»vemments of the Western demtx> 
racies had to a}>])ea] to their peoples to accept the new peril 
fi-om the heavens as the price of national securit 5 \ The Cx)m- 
inunist police state did not need to make such an appeal; the 
Soviet government did not even inform its people that it was 
making nuclear tests. In effect the officials in Western gov¬ 
ernments charged M^ith responsibility for defense asked the 
citizens to accept kno>vn hazards in the hope that the im¬ 
provement of nuclear weapons would prevent the war which, 
if it came, all nations must lose. Tenuous as it was, the appeal 
had validity. Moreover, it offered the only possibility if se¬ 
curity policies were to be developed along wholly nationalistic 
lines. A defect of the policy lay in what might be called the 
area of public relations of the nuclear powers. The peoples of 
the nations that did not possess bombs inevitably looked 
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with a jaundiced eye on the necessity of accepting the perils 
of hot rain in order that another country might be more se¬ 
cure. The reality of the one world of the upper atmosphere 
and the free flow of the fallout within it exerted a most pow¬ 
erful pressure particularly on Britain and the United States 
who, rather than attempt to conceal, frankly announced their 
tests. 

The uproar over the dangers of testing brought out mani¬ 
festations of nationalism similar to that of the time of fear 
when the McCarthy investigations h)ok place. The press re¬ 
ported a comment of an unnamed high American official. “In 
all this agitation against nuclear tests,” the officer remarked, 
“there has been a series of curious coincidences. Certain peo¬ 
ple seem to be very quiet whenever Russia tests a nuclear 
weapon, but seem very vocal when the U. S. makes a test.” A 
similar conunent came from Britain, once so critical of what 
they thought to be an American inclination to look for a 
Communist under every bed. “The leaders of this campaign 
[against British nuclear tests],” said the late Viswmnt Cher- 
well, scientist and member of the British Atomic Energy 
Authority, “are certainly a very curious collection. Oddly 
enough, none of them seems to worry very much about the 
Russian tests.... It is the British tests they insist will poison 
the world.” Undoubtedly there was some truth in the implied 
accusations. It is a matter of public record that, after com¬ 
pleting their unannounced series of tests, the Russians with 
customary cynicism began beating the propaganda drums and 
demanding in the name of humanity the end of testing. But 
a nationalism that tended to dismiss all criticism of testing as 
Communist inspired was a nationalism showing its evil side. 
An event unexpected by the public prevented this particular 

evil from becoming important. , • u i 

The scene changed when key American scientists briefed 
the President and informed him that the Atomic Ener^ 
Commission had nearly achieved a virtually clean bomb. The 
public pressure to end testing declined. Russian efforts to 
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discredit the announcement suggested its importance. The 
armament race could continue with a minimum of embarrass¬ 
ment for the United Kingdom and the United States. In fact 
the effort to produce the clean bomb, which began as far back 
as 1954, seems to have been part of the armament race. When 
ground forces use atomic artillery and other atomic weapons 
to facilitate advance, the military importance of clean bombs 
is obvious. One suspects that the clamor over the fallout com¬ 
pelled the disclosure of a military secret. Suffice it to say that, 
if we must have primarily nationalistic solutions for the prob¬ 
lem of national security, the news of the clean bomb furthered 
such solutions. 


IV 

The long-continued failure of the London disarmament 
negotiations to achieve a first step in halting the building and 
accumulation of nuclear weapons for a war that both antago¬ 
nists consider would be suicidal suggests the persistence and 
strength of nationalism in an atomic age. The Western pow¬ 
ers, to be sure, recognizing the cost and dangers of the arma¬ 
ment race, have announced their willingness to accept such 
limits on their sovereignty as would be imposed by interna¬ 
tional inspectors charged 'with guaranteeing a treaty. The 
offer may be accepted as genuine. The Soviet Union has made 
a similar proposal—in words. But for more than a decade 
the Russians have refused to enter into any arrangement 
that would not in some vital particular give to the U.S.S.R. 
freedom of action. This principle of freedom of action inhered 
in the long-standing Russian proposal that both sides pledge 
to one another that they would not use nuclear weapons. The 
rulers of the Soviet Union must, of necessity, view such a 
pledge in the context of the first precept of Communist ethics, 
namely, that that which advances the revolution is the su¬ 
preme good. The Soviet theory that Russia is the originator 
and center of world Communism makes the precept appli¬ 
cable to Russian nationalism. In the light of this overriding 
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rule of action a solemn commitment need be no limitation on 
freedom of action and, in fact, might well become a strategem 
for Communist and national agprression. 

The cold war between the West and its Communist adver¬ 
sary continues in a world in which nationalisms, old and new, 
un dergo development and change. A new nationalism bur¬ 
geons in the Gold Coast. In Europe some of the most ancient 
nations accept limitations on freedom of acticjn as they move 
toward economic union and the acceptance of Euratron. The 
United Nations on occasion has been the instnimei^t for im¬ 
posing limits on the activities of .small and even f>f great na¬ 
tions. But one must look at the reality that lay behind what 
appeared to be a great triumph for the United Nations in 
1956 . When that organization forced the withdrawal of Is¬ 


rael, France, an<l Great Britain fn)m Eg\T)tian territory, 
the visible possibility of a brushfire blazing into a general nxi- 
clear war provided the ultimate sanction. It is the same sanc¬ 
tion that inake.s the balance of tern^r nt» instnimenl of peace. 
But the policy makers of the United States, recognizing that 
such security a.s is possible for our nation in this atomic age 
must be achieved through collective undertakings. «leveloi) 
American policy within the framework of the Unitetl Na¬ 
tions. By so doing our government has accepted the principle 
that security must be semght through a>llcctive cffoit in¬ 
volving some genuine surrender of power. 

Our nation cannot carry on successfully in its efforts to 
protect our citizens without allies. NATO provides essential 
defense for the United States aa well aa that of other meml>er 
nations. As they face the Communist menace the fate of all 
is involved in the fate of one. Hie «,nditiona of the contempo¬ 
rary world, in which n hostile natkin can strike a devaslatiiig 
blow in a matter of houra, impose limitations upon the free¬ 
dom of action even of the United States, one of the tevo super¬ 
powers of the atomic age. As a 

tionalism expresses itself within the limits set by the nerfs of 
collective se^rity. The decision of the Supreme Court m the 
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Girard case established some of those limits in law. The un¬ 
derstandable demand of large numbers of our citizens that 
Girard be tried by Americans in accordance with American 
usage did not prevail against the hard necessities created by 
the international situation. But, if the expression of Ameri¬ 
can nationalism is cribbed and confined, its essential charac¬ 
ter and importance remain unimpaired. Though such things 
cannot be measured, it seems accurate to say that the inten¬ 
sity of our nationalism in the 1950*s, a time of great danger, 
surpasses that of the 1850’s, when threats from abroad were 
unimportant. In the atomic age Americans still look pri¬ 
marily to their own nation for security. 

The scientists of the Manhattan Project in 1945 thought 
that the atom bomb they were putting together would make 
the old nationalism an anachronism. What they did not fore¬ 
see was that an atomic stalemate would permit hostile nations 
to survive from day to day. Perhaps they will survive long 
enough to permit the Russians to rid themselves of the Com¬ 
munist aberration. Human nature being what it is, one has 
difficulty not to believe that one day this great people will 
achieve freedom. Even if liberation does not occur, perhaps 
one day the hard logic of the atomic age will force all nations 
into genuine and effective measures for collective security. If 
and when that event occurs, it seems clear that nationalism, 
though limited and confined, will motivate the policies of the 
powers. What seems already to be emerging is a blend of 
nationalism and internationalism. The force released from 
the atom has not made and will not in the foreseeable future 
make nationalism a complete anachronism. What the release 
of atomic energy has compelled is the development in interna¬ 
tional society of arrangements that, avoiding the extremes of 
free-wheeling nationalism and world government, establish 
a compromise between the two. 



THE SOUTH AND INTEGRATION: 
THE POLITICAL CONTEXT 

By H. C. NIXON 


region below the Potomac has several hundred 
thousand Negro voters. Because of increases in the 
past twenty years it would not he extravagant to 
place the number at a million, if Oklahoma and other border 
states are ineluded. The number, by a fair count, would 
double the net membership of the miscellaneous organiza¬ 
tions of White Citizen Councils and Ku Klux Klans in the 
land of Dixie. Yet in the troubled political waters of the era 
these two civic forces pass like ships in the night through 
.separate but unequal processes. A home halo of political 
supremacy seems to accompany the sponsors of white su¬ 
premacy in the segregation states, whether by choice or his¬ 
torical circumstance, and it survives even with the expansion 
and protection of Negro voting. Hoav did the South get this 
way? 

The bi-racial South’s opjmsition to the agonizing reap¬ 
praisal of human and constitutional rights is collaterally 
affected by a series of shifting patterns of economic life, 
demographic pressure, and geographic politics. These pat¬ 
terns are both old and new and also cumulative. The}' are 
easier to overlook than to overcome. They are not unique 
for any race or region, but they reveal or conceal much in 
the Avay of answer to the South’s most critical question. It 
is essential to look at the features of this shifting picture if 
the central problem is to be understood. Myths have back¬ 
grounds. 

Race relations and civic relations could not escape the im¬ 
pact of revolutionary economic developments, which the 
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trailing South and Southern Negroes have experienced to a 
greater degree, relatively, in the last two decades than other 
American groups or regions. The South’s low per capita 
income has gained substantially on the national average 
during this era, thanks to tirban development, industrial ex¬ 
pansion, agricultural mechanization, notably in the cotton 
l)elt, and federal government expenditures or services in ac¬ 
cord with national standards. Federal funds have constituted 
an important factor in pushing the Southern income to a 
point slightly al)ove half that for the nation. The South 
ranks first in the share of income from federal funds and last 
in the per capita paj7nent of federal income taxes. The re¬ 
gion coniiiensates the nation, in a way, for this discrepancy 
by exporting productive persons to other parts of the coun¬ 
try and by including in this hiiman transfer a large propor¬ 
tion of its college graduates of both races. Aside from eco¬ 
nomic causes and consequences, this migration may drain 
off civic intelligence and potential leadership which the home 
communities or sections can ill afford to lose, whether for 
solving race problems or facing other public issues. 

The economic revolution is changing the population pic¬ 
ture within the South as well as between the South and 
other regions. The pn>cess of change applies to the distribu¬ 
tion, status, and outlook of individuals and also of commu¬ 
nities. In significant parts of the South industry and urban 
emplojmient are pulling population from farms, and co- 
ordinately mechanization, with other new practices, is push¬ 
ing multitudes off the farms. In the best stretches of the 
cotton country technology'- has replaced the sharecropper and 
the mule just as definitely as the latter system replaced the 
slavery stage of agriculture. The ramifications of this shift 
are poignantly analyzed by James H. Street in “The New 
Revolution in the Cotton Economy.” All the strictly rural 
divisions of the South lo.st population between 1940 and 
1950, and the predominantly rural states of Arkansas and 
Mississippi registered a slight net decline of population for 
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that decade. The South is going urban with the nation, but 
with uneven jumps and jolts. 

The upward surge of urbanism and the downward swing 
of ruralism in the South have created problems and stresses 
for cities, rural communities, and state governments, with 
the Negro or the race question in the middle of many of the 
issues. With no easy road before him, the Negro is finding 
reasons for casting his lot ■with the growing pains of the city 
in preference to the shrinkage pains of the countryside. He 
thus exemplifies a revised edition of the movement and mo¬ 
tives of the European common man who turned from coun¬ 
try to town to better his life in the days of a declining feudal¬ 
ism. He finds attractions in the rise of an urban capitalism. 

The city provides the Negro no direct escape from the 
traditional “way of life” that spells segregation. It may con¬ 
front him with a rootless and ruthless bigotry in defense of 
this tradition. Much of this bigotry, in fact, stems from a 
rural backgroimd. It sometimes acquired stimulus in the 
early daj^s of the New South when growing industrial toAvns, 
especially in textiles, developed or cultivated a three-fold 
segregation under .such labels as “upto\vn,” “milltown, and 
“niggertown,” The “milltown” whites could at times display 
the sharpest racial hatred, and they have imitators or disci¬ 
ples today despite national lalior union steps to check them. 
Individual milhvorkers, for example, played an important 
part in the disorderly phases of the University of Alabama 
affair some months ago. This recipe also applies to much of 
the urban leadership and membership of the current Klans, 
as is indicated by spot checks for a staff article in Look for 
April 20, 1957. 

But the Southern urban Negro enjoys a degree of prom¬ 
ise and protection in his own numbers. He has opportuni v 
to advance in sophistication through economic and educar 
tional processes, perhaps to cut his mind loose 
conscious concepts of upper-lower strata, from t e 
of benign master-ser\^ant attachment. With such a good-by 
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to Uncle Tom, he can’t go home again. He may become a 
participating member of the “black bourgeoisie” and utilize 
the circumstance of segregation to ameliorate the workings 
of segregation itself through the techniques of bloc-voting, 
political pressure, and other civic activities. He may have 
the support or tolerance on the part of intellectual whites, 
perhaps in adjacent seats of advanced classes or profes¬ 
sional schools of a state or private university. It might be 
noted incidentally and ironically that universities which the 
late Senator Rilbo and Senator Eastland attended without 
receiving degrees have conferred degrees upon Southern 
Negroes. The Negro may attend public school in a number 
of integrated systems of the upper South, significantly in 
the city of Louisville, where foresighted leadership and en¬ 
lightened publicity prepared the way for change. He may 
see members of his race serving by election in city office, as 
illustrated by the Atlanta school board or the Nashville city 
council. He may ride an urban bus without segregated seat¬ 
ing in a number of places of the middle or upper South, 
wliich achieved change without the turmoil that plagued the 
lowland state capitals of Alabama and Florida. Were 
Thomas Jefferson viewing the South today, he would ob¬ 
serve or admit that the city is the hope of democracy for the 
Negro and the white man too. 

Southern xirban centers, in many instances, might make 
more progress in race relations and other matters of co¬ 
operation with the inevitable if they could function as free 
city-states. But, xmfortunately for this progress, the urban 
community and the rural community are linked in state gov¬ 
ernment like Siamese twins, so that the deeds and disease 
of one vitally affect the other. This constitutes a dilemma for 
the articulate Negro, who is likely to have access to the ear 
only of the urban ttvin. The Negro vote is least and least 
effective in the most rural sections. The rural and small- 
to^vn jurisdictions have the most potent ways of restricting 
Negro registration and voting, whether the ways be direct 
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or indirect, pleasant or unpleasant. By these methods the 
entire vote of rural Mississippi is made less than the Negro 
vote of a single city like Atlanta or Nashville. Furthermore, 
there are counties in the backwoods of the upcountry with 
few or no Negroes to restrict from voting but with no free¬ 
dom from racial prejudice. With or without Negro citizens, 
the South’s predominantly rural communities or regions 
present two types of civic lopsidedness that call for concern 
or correction. 

The permanent departure of millions from the Southern 
farms and countryside has provided both cause and evidence 
of acute dislocations in the economic, political, and social 
life of individuals and communities. As alread}’^ indicated, 
the process has taken away a disproportionately large num¬ 
ber of the talented and particularly of those within the pro¬ 
ductive age limits. It has broken up neighborhoods and dis¬ 
rupted civic activities. It has reduced the ruimber of voters 
in thousands of rural precincts, at the same time strengthen¬ 
ing the hand of courthouse machines of backward countless. 
It has ripened many for prejudice through community de¬ 
cline and inability to share in the new revolution sweeping 
unevenly over the cotton country from the Carolinas to Cali¬ 
fornia. It has embittered country women who have had to 
adjust to life without servants for lack of available servants 
or higher wage-funds for servants or both. And these women 
may vote their prejudices. 

Signs of unshared progress may intensify rather than re¬ 
lieve the emotional tensions of frustrated individuals and 
frustrated groups. These signs point up a socio-psychological 
condition which Ls not conducive to constructive human rela¬ 
tions. They stimulate a compensatory escapist brand of 
politics, encompassing both followers and leaders, ik^ y 
in out-of-the-way places of the Southern lowlands. From 
such low places and slow places have come masters 

of the poHtics of frustration, including Eugene Talmadge, 
Huey Long, Theodore Bilbo, and James Eastland. Cities, 
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Negroes, labor unions, and educators have provided targets 
for different members of this group. This target practice 
prevails partly for the reason that the Southern states have 
less internal representative government today than in 1860. 
Such is the context in which federal mandates in favor of the 
Negro are to be measured and implemented or obstructed. 

It seems imfortunate for the cause of progress and mod¬ 
eration in race relations that in the Southern states a dis¬ 
proportionate and undeserved power of lawmaking is ex¬ 
ercised by small and static or declining constituencies. 
IjCgislators from these constituencies and rotten boroughs 
outnumber the spokesmen from the large urban centers of 
expanding industry and advancing education. Through a 
multiplicity of county or multi-county units of rural or semi- 
rural complexion, a minority of the population, with a 
minority of the wealth and tax burden, holds a majority of 
the representation in the state legislatures. This is not only 
true of the state .senates, which can lay debatable claim to 
equality of representation by territorial units; it is prevail¬ 
ingly the pattern for the lower houses, which, like the lower 
branch of Congres.s, presumably exemplify government by 
human arithmetic. It smacks of representative government by 
acres, however old or wild or worthless. It fractionalizes the 
Icgi.slative voice of urban Negroes and other urban voters 
as if tliey were functioning in Wellington’s England or 
Bismarck’s Prussia. It naturally minimizes the voice of 
Southern labor and furnishes part of the explanation for 
the region’s having two-thirds of the "right to work’’ laws. 

This lopsided rural power has a technical basis in the lag 
by the states in reapportioning their legislative seats. The 
task is rather consistently neglected by the legislative houses 
in the face of clear state constitutional provisions for decen¬ 
nial redistribution. When it becomes a matter of reshuffling 
their seats, the lawmakers tend to ignore the constitution 
and the cen.sus returns. Many states have apportionment as 
of 1000 or 1920 except for minor adju.stments in creating or 
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abolishing counties, raTe occurrences. Rural preference is not 
limited to the South. Semi-rotten boroughs continue in Con¬ 
necticut find Rhode Island as well as in Alabama and 
Georgia. Host urban voters throughout the nation would 
gain in representative democracy if awarded their deserved 
constitutional power in lawmaking. Rut the discrimination 
has striking effects in the South, where rural power, states’ 
rights, and white supremacy tend to jjoint up a trinitarian 
polity. 

The constituency that includes Birmingham, with a large 
Negro vote, in its half a million population can he matched 
in the Alabama senate by a constituency of 18,018 popula¬ 
tion in 1950. One of its seven representatives in the lower 
house can lie canceleil by a spokesman for 8,027 ruralites. 
These calculations of unrepresentativeness are given by 
M, .T. Dauer and R. G. Kelsay, political scientists of the 
Univer.sity of Florida, in the National Municipal Review for 
December, 19.55. Their figures show a similar pattern for 
Atlanta, where Negroes have a share in public affairs and a 
city ordinance unmasked the Klan a few years ago. This con- 
■stituency of 473,572, by the la.st census, has only the power 
in the state senate of a small one of 16,237. One of its three 
members of the lower house can be offset by the legislative 
power of a rural population of 2,494. Georgia, with charac¬ 
teristic consistency, applies a similar lopsidedness to a county 
unit rule for state primary elections, thus ruralizing the 
governorship and other offices. Na.shville, with moderate pro¬ 
gress toward a new day for the Negn), is just a Tennessee 
town of the nineteenth century in the legislature. This city, 
like many others in the South, is not a separate constituency 
and must share representation with rural nr suburban com¬ 
munities. 

Counties, rather than t<nvn.s or cities, provide the units or 
bases of legislative representation in the SoiithcTTi states. 
More than any other part of America, the South is prevail- 
ingly a land of counties, county power, and county conscious- 
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ness. The number of such units averages about one hundred 
per state of the old Confederacy. A majority of them are 
rural, small-town, and “Anglo-Saxon,” even where over¬ 
lapping with city units. Inadequacy or antagonism fre¬ 
quently unfits county governments or spokesmen for the task 
of granting or providing competent rule for urbwi centers. 
County officialdom tends to be more susceptive or amenable 
than city government to the influence of vigilante elements. 
It is the more strongly tinged with the spirit of white su¬ 
premacy, For good or ill, it casts a strong shadow over state 
legislatures and, in turn, over state politics, party commit¬ 
tees, an<i the administrative process. If a governor from the 
city or an industrial center undertakes to walk out of this 
shadow, lie is likely soon to meet the opposition weight of 
lawmakers from rural courthouse principalities. A governor 
here and there, outside of Georgia, sometimes offers con¬ 
ciliatory words or gestures toward adjustment of the race 
problem, thus speaking for a statewide electorate, including 
urban Negroes. This point has been demonstrated during 
the last few years or months in Florida, Tennessee, and 
Louisiana. But legislative resolutions or manifestoes of “in¬ 
terposition” and criticism seem to outpoint gubernatorial ut¬ 
terances in weight and distance. 

It must not be assumed that a rigid dichotomy prevails in 
city-county politics. In many fields or problems of state and 
local government, issues are weighed and decisions are made 
without sharp cleavage between urban and rural delegations. 
The cleavage, however, too frequently becomes evident in 
vital social questions affecting Negroes and organized labor. 
Moreover, many economic interests or groups of the urban 
South seem u'illing to accept and continue this dichotomy. 
They find it convenient or preferable to conduct political 
relations within such a frame of reference wiUiout lifting a 
finger f<jr urban justice through revising the antiquated 
imbalance of state legislative power. I have heard spokes¬ 
men for such interests praise rural and lowland “statesmen” 
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as far superior to urban “radicals.” These interests manifest 
little concern for any step suggestive of the British Reform 
Act of 1882. And their engine of power far transcends that 
associated directly with the stress and strain of Klan and 
Council. It leans to states* rights for more reasons than one. 

But urban Negroes are among those who are in no favored 
position for appeal to the Southern countryside for support 
of their political cause. They quite naturally rely upon the 
city and the national government as their basic hopes of 
democracy. Using the weapons they have, not those they 
have not, they tend to bypass the rurally dominated state 
and county levels of government, hopelessly relinquishing 
those units as strongholds of the opposition. As Southern 
states become relatively more white in population and North¬ 
ern centers increase their proportions of Negroes, articulate 
Negroes, North and South, will look more and more to the 
national capital for reassurance of republican government. 
The look will not be limited to concern with the judiciary; 
it will extend to the legislative and executive branches of 
national government. Only a flexible acceptance of civic 
integration by states and state subdivisions can check the un¬ 
folding of this national story. Race relations, whether in con¬ 
flict or in concord, are moving toward similarity of adjust¬ 
ment as between the South and the rest of the nation. The 
movement suggests that the call of the day is for emphasis 
upon states’ responsibilities rather than retreat to states’ 
rights. 



THE SOUTHERN DEMAGOGUE 

By WILMA DYKEMAN 


I T is a midsummer Saturday. The lawn surrounding the 
courthouse swarms with people. Men in stiff new over¬ 
alls and faded jeans, with blue work-shirts, rock-scarred 
shoes, and reddened hands and stubborn eyes, stand in clus¬ 
ters and talk slow country talk of crops and prices, weather 
and politics. Women move around the fringes, carrying small 
packages from the nearby dime or chain store, quieting weary 
children with a “coke” or an overripe banana or a desultory 
slap. Heat simmers on the pavement. It wraps the old court¬ 
house and the statue to the Confederate dead and this hive of 
people in a steamy breathless stillness. There is the smell of 
sAveat and aniheer and hot-do^ and patent medicine. 

A country band on the courthouse steps breaks off its wild 
playing and a man steps up to the loudspeaker just above 
the crowd’s heafls. The murmuring scattered caucuses stop 
abruptly. The women motion their chUdren to be quiet. The 
listeners cluster ekise as swarming honey-bees and the shirt- 
sleeved orator begins. He says a prayer or a joke—either is 
at home here. As he progresses his voice grows louder, more 
intense, the attention of the thickening crowd rivets closer on 
him. Kven the children are stilled as he wreathes the head of 
womanhood witli a halo, places all white men on a pedestal 
elevated and apart from the rest of humanity, feints with a 
left at the bankers and anonymous “money interests,” and 
takes a verj’^ real jab at the educated and the intellectual. And 
then, at the climax he deals a body blow to the specter of 
miscegenation. On the horrors of racial intermingling he 
dwells long and graphically. His stand on this issue is firm 
and unequivocal—and unchallenged. 
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His speech ends, the men nod their heads in sage approval, 
nudge one another in the ribs for emphasis, and begin their 
slow exodus back to the lonely little coves or piney-woods 
flats, to the crossroads filling stations and dingj' stores—or 
perhaps to the biscuit-cutter sameness of the lumses in fac¬ 
tory-town. ^Vith them they carry tlie image of the man who 
has kept the red clay or the black muck or the sandy loam 
clinging to his shoes, and the sharp cuckleburrs livening his 
speech. 

This, of course, is the classic portrait of the Southern 
demagogue and his following. Those of us who have spent 
our lives in the South have seen it often enough. Those who 
live elsewhere have had it painted for them f>ften enough. 
The classic reactions of .sxiperiority and disgust Imvc been 
ours and theirs. It would seem that no one approaches this 
subject unhampered by strong convictions which may or may 
not be based on logic. These convictions often range from 
gross over-estimation of the individual demagogue on the one 
hand to a defeatist under-estimation of the electorate on the 
other hand. One characteristic is c<m)mon to most of our con¬ 
victions, however, be we North or South, involved or unin¬ 
volved in the immediate situation; we are convinced that we 
do not play a role in this democratic aberration, the success 
of this demagoguery. 

To this philosophic, historic, moral question of responsibil¬ 
ity the conscientious citizens of the South, indeed of the na¬ 
tion, mu.st begin to seek foran.swcrs. We can liegin no s(K)ner 
than now; for the good of our region and our country we 
must begin no later. 

The term “Southern demagogue” seerns as natural a com¬ 
bination as combread and turnip greens. Southerners who 
have listened to the appeals of some of the Northern and 
W^estem politicians, some of the tirades of the big-city bosses, 
are quick to assert that we have no comer on this market. 
Perhaps it is just that we have a steadier .supply and, on the 
whole, a more picturesque set of practitioners than our neigh- 
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bor re^ons. The field is not entirely ours—but we may be 
there “firstest with the mostest.” 

What characteristics have made tiiis term. Southern dema¬ 
gogue, a national institution? To examine the most superficial 
aspects first, what common characteristics have belonged to 
such men as Tillman and Long, Vardaman and Blease, Hef¬ 
lin, Bilbo, and Talmadge and all the rest, which would assure 
them success? 

First and foremost: a way with words. The South is a 
region where reading has been considered at best only a 
second-hand imitation of “reality,” where for generations a 
gentleman’s word given over a dram of whiskey was con¬ 
sidered perhaps more binding than his name written in ink on 
a legal document. (Indeed, the latter might challenge his wits 
to see if he could confound the lawyers by finding a loophole 
in the agreement, while the former was re-enforced by his 
whole family background. It involved a way of life and all- 
important status.) When oratory was in particularly luxuri¬ 
ant flower during the last century, many a Southern poli¬ 
tician’s utterances were difficult to distinguish from dema¬ 
goguery. Zeb Vance and Bob Taylor downed many an op¬ 
ponent with the purple passages which painted their respec¬ 
tive states of North Carolina and Tennessee as much more 
than mortal earth and only a little less than heaven. These, 
and all the other intangibles related to patriotism and God, 
the demagogues reaffirmed. More particularly and always, 
they stood ready to defend womanhood, which seemed always 
to be in particularly grave danger of being violated. What 
the late Grover C. Hall said of the professional Southerner 
might also be said of these demagogues: “ever ready to pro¬ 
tect the honor of any woman against all men, except himself.” 
In the case of the politicians this might even be extended to 
say that he stood ready to protect the purses of his constitu¬ 
ents against all assaults—except his own. 

The Southern demagogues were latter-day rebels. Only 
their rebel yells were not directed against Sherman and Grant 
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and soldiers in blue, but against bank presidents and chair¬ 
men of distant Iwards and men with black skins. Of course it 
was on the subject of the Negro that the Southern deina- 
gogue reached his crescendos. Here he usually reached his na¬ 
tional audience too. h or in any detailed examination of this 
subject, it must become increasingly apparent that almost 
without excepti^)n the national image of these men is repre¬ 
sented as altogether destructive, and the pre.ss has perniittc{l, 
indeed encouraged them to damn themselves hv their own de¬ 
structive utterances. Any positive means or ends they may 
have employed or advocated, however, have been largely 
overlooked, and this, again, has produced a distorted and 
over-simplified image of Southern demagoguery. The fine 
line which divides free publicity from authentic news has been 
invisible often enough to further many a demagogue’s career. 
It was this matter of attention-getting, smacking mf>re of the 
carnival than the newsreel, which Tillman undoubtedly Iiad 
in mind when he was asked by a friendly planter why he 
raised so much hell in the course of his campaigns and he 
replied: “If I didn’t, the damn fools wtaddn’t vote for me.” 

Besides raising hell, the Southern demagogues also adopted 
distinctive manners of dress and a vast assK)rtincut of “folksy” 
nicknames. After Tillman assured his constituents that Presi¬ 
dent Cleveland was “an old bag of beef and 1 am going to 
Washington with a pitchfork and prod him in his old fat ribs,” 
he became “Pitchfork Ben.” There were “Cotton Ed” Smith 
and “Pappy-Pass-the-Biscuits” O’Daniel, “The Man ’ Bilbo, 
“Ma and Pa” Ferguson, Gene Talmadge, “The Wild ISfun 
From Sugar Creek,” and “Tlie Kingfish,” Huey TiOug. In 
sartorial matters, Talmadge was known by lus red galluses 
and Mississippi’s Vardaman had his long iloAving hair and 
long flowing coattails. 

These eccentricities indicate some of the novel excesses in 
Avhich the demagogues were ready ti> set new lows it thereby 
they could set new highs at the polls. Unfortunately, the ora¬ 
tory and the nicknames, the antics and the costumes came, in 
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the minds of many both within and without the region, to be 
the substance, rather than the manifestation, of demagoguery. 
Assuming that the citizens of certain states in the South must 
periodically indulge either in a sort of political Mardi Gras 
during which time a buffoon play-acted as leader, or in a Fas¬ 
cist orgy during which a half-mad racist frightened his con¬ 
stituents into constant submission, many casual observers 
turned away in self-righteous disgust and dismissed politics 
from polite society. Since neither the carnival, which surely 
has played a large enough r61e in Southern politics from the 
days of Davy Crockett on down, nor the orgy, which indeed 
has recurred intermittently ever since the first fearful rumors 
of a slave uprising cemented a white community into a solid 
front, since neither can fully explain the success of the South¬ 
ern demagogues, where then must we look? 

Now we have arrived at the heart of the matter, for in seek¬ 
ing causes we assess responsibilities. It is a complex subject, 
riddled with the paradoxes many analysts despise. Yet we 
shall never understand these men or tlieir power until we be¬ 
come less interested in their superficial showmansliip and more 
knowledgeable of their relationship to their states’ problems. 

The predominantly rural character of the South has been 
referred to most frequently as the basic cause for the region’s 
deniagoguer>\ Certainly it is a factor. As the old agricultural 
economy broke down after the Civil War and industry and a 
changing agricxilture set a new pattern for living and think¬ 
ing, the tenant farmers, the small farmers, began to have a 
sense of being exploited. This feeling was in turn exploited 
by the demagogues. The bitter hatred of the country folk for 
their city cousins .shaped the appeal of many a successful 
demagogue. 

To assume that the rural nature of the South is the pre¬ 
dominant factor in her demagoguery, however, is not alto¬ 
gether accurate. This may be indicated by one statistic. Ar¬ 
kansas stands next to Mississippi as having the highest per¬ 
centage of rural farm population of any Southern state, and 
according to the 1940 census actually had the lowest total 
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value added by manufacture of any of the Southern states, 
being some six million dollars below the forty-seventh state, 
Mississippi. Yet even though she produced a humdinger in 
Jeif Davis, Arkansas ranks far below Mississippi, or 
even South Carolina or Georgia, in its number of home¬ 
grown demagogues. Rural population and problems play 
only a proportionate part in demagoguery’s Southern suc¬ 


cesses. 

Limited voting plays another part. The region has always 
taken a particularly meager part in presidential elections, 
probably in part because of the intensely local nature of 
Southern politics. This drearj^ reflection on the appreciation 
of the responsibilities of democracy at its most fundamental 
interlocks with another cause explaining the Southern dema¬ 
gogue: a certain isolationism from the give-and-take of the 
national political arena. When we stuff cotton in our ears for 
fear we shall hear some “outsider” trying to “tell us what to 
do,” we also deafen ourselves to many other things we need 
to hear. Mr. Richard Rovere, in reporting on some of the 
later developments in the 1950 presidential campaign, told 
of the high echelon speakers from both parties who went into 
California and other of the Far Western states on l)chalf of lo¬ 
cal party nominees, as well as the presidential candidates. And 
he reported that in contrast, “Senator Gore shuddered at the 
thought of what might happen if the smaller cities of Tennes¬ 
see found themselves the target of an invasion by a group of 
big-name party men from states that could not even >e con 
sidered part of the same region”: a small, but receiit, com¬ 
ment on the old bogeyman of the carpetbagger t a s 
clung to us so long and which our demagogues have employed 

so skillfully to their own benefit. 

It has always been so much easier to lambaste the dema¬ 
gogues than to learn from them. Perhaps some o le ® 
lectuals’ horror and some of the aristocrats disgust ^ the 
demagogue’s methods of appeal for the ettermen o 
tio^rthe bulk of people actually revealed only their 
limitations and lack of imagination. It has seemed more dig- 
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nified to dissociate from them altogether than to distinguish 
between their boorish manners and their basic appeal. 

In discussing Huey Long, Gerald Johnson once observed; 
“The discouraging phase of the situation is the fact that so 
many Southerners to tliis day believe that Huey won his suc¬ 
cesses b}’^ misconducting himself in wash rooms, by receiving 
foreign dignitaries in green pyjamas, and by telling the 
President of the United States to ‘go slap danui to hell.’ That 
is t(j say, there are many Southerners who believe the wool- 
hat boys support ruffianly politicians solely because they are 
ruffianly.” Those who might wish to believe that Tillman was 
elected to t)ffice again and again simply because he could paint 
a horreiidous Chautauqua picture of rape and revenge should 
consider one South Carolinian’s verdict: “At worst Tillman 
was only one factor in the inevitable opening f)f the flood¬ 
gates to world-wide democracy. He uncovered as well as cre¬ 
ated faults, for South Carolina as he found her hml been left 
by her former rulers singularly unfitted to meet the strain of 
democracy.” 

As a particular human and personal example of such 
misunderstanding, let us examine for a moment an experi¬ 
ence an<l reaction recorded in that illuminating l>ook, “lian- 
terns f)n the Tjcvce,” in which its author, William Alexander 
I’ercy, reveals so much more, one suspects, than even he him¬ 
self realized. In telling of the senatorial race between his 
father, a cultured, wealthy Delta planter, and James K. Var¬ 
danian, Percy explains the initial decision to be a candidate: 
“Father wanted to be a force for good government, but he did 
not want to hold office.... Confident that no Delta man and 
no gentleman could possibly be elected. Father consented to be 
one of five prominent citizens to enter the race against Varda- 
man.” The elder Percy was elected, served a term in Wash¬ 
ington, and then, during the contest for re-election, faced the 
traumatic experience of his and his son’s political life. Varda- 
man-henchman Theodore Bilbo, just emerging on the Mis¬ 
sissippi scene which he was to dominate for so long, accused 
Percy of bribing him during the first race. Although the 
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charge was proved false, the forces of demagoguery were un¬ 
loosed and Percy experienced a sordid campaign. That the 
Percys were gentlemen of courage and refinement and honor, 
that their opponents were race-baiters and cunning and ig¬ 
norant were obvious facts. But when the people chose the 
venality of the latter above the virtue of the former, Will 
Percy simply decided: “The herd is on the march, and when 
it stampedes, there’s blood galore and beauty is china under 
its hoofs... today Mississippi is like the rest of the South, and 
the South is like the rest of the nation; the election of dema¬ 


gogues horrifies nobody. The intelligent arc cynically amused, 
the hoi polloi are so acaistomed to victory they no longer 
swagger.” And he sailed, ironically enfmgh, for a visit to 

Greece, birthplace of “demos.” 

Now we probably could not have expected Will Percy’s 
father to see himself, his relationship to the Mississip])i elec¬ 
torate, and this unfortunate race, in perspective. But it bor¬ 
ders on significant tragedy that so enlightened and educated 
a man as Will Percy himself, writing in 1940, shoiild have 
lacked perspective, should have lacked the tough intellectual 
fiber and the sinewy belief in democracy that would have 
made liim seek this perspective. It is somehow' sad to read 
Percy’s descriptions of the croAVtls among whom his father 
campaigned and reali7.e that he, too, subscribes to the proposi¬ 
tion that if only his father had been cr.ass and vulgar and 
tobacco-stained, he could have b<.‘en their leader. 

“I looked over the ill-dre.ssed. surly audience, unintelligent 
and slinking. . . . They were the sort of people that lynch 
Negroes, that mistake hoodlumi.sm for wit, and 
intemgence, that attend revivals and fight and fornicate in 
the bushes aftenvard. They were undiluted J 

They were the sovereign voter. It was so horrible it seem 

“”5^e^plewho«.m.oltedPercynJffl.ttavc^ 

but they were also shrewd; they mig f sensitivity, 

and grace but they possessed a groping ^|-e- 

Wm^y underestimated that native shrewdness and mak 
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shift sensitivity when he assumed it was not aware of his 
scorn and revulsion, and the patronizing concern of his 
father. It would almost seem that in his condemnation of the 
thoughtless hordes this aristocrat was contaminated by some 
of the very extremes, by some of the very class-hatred he so 
deplored in them. 

Finally, when he said, “They were the sort of people that 
lynch Negroes,” Mr. Percy spoke volumes on the South. His 
observation brings us, through all the complexity of confused 
cause-and-effect which surrounds demagoguery, to the inner¬ 
most kernel, to the very seed within the fruit: to the Negro 
and his place in the South. 

Race is the one factor which binds together the whole fabric 
of Southern politics. It is the fundamental cause by which to 
explain Southern demagoguery and at the same time embrace 
all the other very real but somewhat lesser causes. It is the 
net in which aristocratic leadersliip caught not only a certain 
party unity—but themselves as well. A political analyst and 
expert, V. O. Key Jr., has made the point clearly and con¬ 
cisely; “Between the delta planter and Bilbo there was no 
issue on the place of the Negro. The delta thought it unsport¬ 
ing and vulgar of him to demagogue about the poor devils, 
hut beyond this they were in fundamental agreement on that 
issue.” 

If there could be no fundamental disagreement between 
two contestants on the most fundamental fact of the eco¬ 
nomic, social and political life of the region, which was the 
Negro and white supremacy, then, by the very nature of po¬ 
litical dynamics, there could be only stronger and stronger 
assertions of agreement. Thus the situation invited the rise of 
demagogues—ever more strident ones. 

The strong meat of Tillman’s justification for lynching 
and Bilbo’s cry for the deportation of twelve million Negroes 
and all the other human blasphemies of their cohorts was too 
raw for the more sophisticated citizenry. But it has been a 
corollary fact that this citizenry’s basic agreement with the 
demagogues on the ultimate end of keeping the Negro “in his 
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place f^ished some of the more subtle fuel for these savage 
meoM. For put in its simplest terms, the South has not vet 
faced up to the fact that, as a person cannot be a little bit 
pregn^t, so m the politics of democracy persons cannot be a 
little bit equal. In seeking to disfranchise the Negro through 
imposing a poll tax, the South succeeded in disfranchising a 
large segment of its white citizenry. Prom the discontent 
stirred by this inequality came more soil in which the dema¬ 
gogues could flourish. It has been thus in other realms, also. 

It must be made clear—however contradictory to the stere¬ 
otyped opinion—that bold and brutal raci.sm by itself has not 
guaranteed victory at the polls for the Southern demagogue. 
The important point is that the satellite problems to which 
he addressed himself, and on which he so often expressed the 
feelings of the mute multitudes, had their deeper sources also 
in this Negro-white relationship. We might say that the issue 
of the Negro—by demanding a solidity which now appears 
in no other phase of the life of the so-called “solid South”— 
has in the past made it too easy for demagogues to win elec¬ 
tions, too difficult for them to resolve issues. Like a cast-iron 
mold, it has presented the basic pattern for a political system 
but has re.stricted subsequent change and many of the pos¬ 
sibilities for growth. 

It is not easy to admit that the Southern demagogues are 
more than colorful but unrelated aberrations in our political 
life. It is even less easy to admit that they have oflcn felt a 
sense of responsibility (crude and expedient though it usu¬ 
ally was) to groups of people who had not been included in 
the responsible considerations of other leaders. And it is most 
difficult of all to confront the fact that the Southern dema¬ 
gogues have flourished because of the fundamental premise 
which has informed our Southern way of life: that the white 
man is and forever will be superior to the Negro. In this 
sense, responsibility for the demagogues rests, and will rest, 
upon the political, social, and moral conscience of every 
Southerner; and upon everj'^ citizen outside the region who is 
involved in its economics or its culture. 
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With the resurgence of the Negro issue in the South, 
stemming from national and global pressures, it is to be ex¬ 
pected that the voice of the demagogue should be heard once 
more in our land. Although for the most part the red galluses 
have given way to grey flannels and button-down collars, and 
the brutal words have yielded to more legalistic terminology, 
the live rocits of the old demagoguery lie far from dormant 
in the subsoil. 

Ijf)rd Rryce, in discussing the problems which beset de- 
mocracj'’ and the fact that “direct government of the multi- 
tutle may become dangerous not only because the multitude 
shares the faults and follies of ordinary human nature, but 
also ]>ecause it is intellectually incompetent for the delicate 
business of conducting the daily work of government,” goes 
on to ask: “what are the consequences which we expect to 
follow from these characteristics of democracy and these con¬ 
ditions under which it is forced to work?” And he cites as one 
consequence, “a certairi apathy among the luxurious classes 
and fastidious nn'nds, who find themselves of no more account 
than the ordinary A-^oter, and are disgusted by the superficial 
vulgarities of public life.” 

Ry increasing the disgust and apathy among “fastidious 
minds” our Southern demagogues perhaps wrought their 
greatest mischief to Southern p<»litics. In this present time of 
crisis, those minds must not, however frequent their defeats, 
join Will Percy in his flight to Greece. Or if they go there 
they must return with increased awareness that both dema¬ 
gogue and democracy have their common root in “demos,” 
the pet)ple. They must persevere, to say with Bryce: “the 
reason why the American democracy is not better is because 
it is so good.” And then, by assimilating the facts of Southern 
demagoguery and all the evils it represents, by assessing the 
responsibilities of the present which must be met, these minds 
and all our greater and lesser ones must make this democracy 
better for all: must make it good. 



AMERICA, THE MENACE OF THE FUTURE* 
A EUROPEAN FANTASY 

By CUSHING STROUT 

A mericans like to be liked. They easily recog¬ 
nized in "Death of a Salesman” something of them¬ 
selves in Willy Uoman’s pathetic aspiration to be 
above all well-liked.” Yet the.se days, as citizens of a great 
world power, Americans are unhappily aware that on the in¬ 
ternational scene they are not well-liked, even by their closest 
European allies. Responsible makers of national policy know 
that popularity is neither a wise nor an obtainable goal, but 
even the mature, who have accepted unpleasant and unpleas¬ 
ing responsibilities, need to understand and evaluate the rea¬ 
sons for their unpopularity. The Middle Eastern crisis has 
recently swelled the fold of converts to anti-Americanism. 
The occasion is a good one for an examination of fact and 
fancy in America’s Eimipean reputation. 

Resentment of American policy is, of course, to some ex¬ 
tent both understandable and inevitable. Though partners in 
an Atlantic alliance against Soviet aggression, Europe and 
America have, because of their interests and position, weighed 
the fate of Korea, Formosa, and the Suez Canal on different 
scales. To Americans the relative indifference of some of their 
allies to the ambitions of the Chinese Communists seems as 
callous as the Administration’s relative tolerance of Colonel 
Nasser’s truculent nationalism seems to Western Europeans. 
If the State Department was scandalized by the spectacle of 
the British and French “going it alone” in the Middle East, 
they in turn have been sorely tried by the unilateral style of 
much of our recent diplomacy in the Far East. The Adminis¬ 
tration’s tendency to reach for its atomic pistol with threats 
of “massive retaliatory power at times and places of our own 
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choosing” has had the predictable effect of giving our allies 
the jitters. They are naturally bewildered when the brink'Of- 
war rhetoric of our Far Eastern policy modulates in the 
Middle East to the moralistic tone of a pacifistic internation¬ 
alism. C’onflicts of policy, arising out of different national in¬ 
terests, or out of an indifference to the legitimate interests of 
others, will inevitably generate antagonism. 

There are, as well, underlying facts of life in the postwar 
world that .shape anti-Americanism. Europeans, inheritors 
of a great culture, are distressed at the loss of their ability to 
control events. They are dependent economically, politically, 
and militarily on a superior power with what seems to them 
hi be an inferior culture. The predicament is a galling one. 
Their anxiety about America’s power is human. The father 
who is wisely resigned to his son’s use of the family car cannot 
help worrying about the rough roads, the heavy traffic, and 
the impetuous inexperience of youth. That father himself has 
had more than one smash-up recently only makes him more 
anxious, just as it necessarily affects the son’s respect for his 
father’.s advice. This state of affairs breeds an anti-American¬ 
ism for which nobody—only history—is to blame. 

There are, however, muddier currents in the flood of anti- 
Americanism. It is doubtful if the common people of any 
Western European country have any very profound or per¬ 
sistent ho.stilit}’^ to America. It is certain that many Western 
l^uropean intellectuals do. For those enthralled by Marxism, 
that “opiate of the intellectuals,” as Raymond Aron has 
called it, the United States has long been a symbol of the 
menace of reactionary capitalism. This nightmare now has 
few terrors for anyone acquainted with historical fact. The 
sensible adoption by Eisenhower Republicans of much of the 
content, if not the stjde, of the New Deal and the widely un¬ 
lamented political demise of Senator McCarthy have made 
this vision of America appear obviously myopic. For an in¬ 
creasing number of European intellectuals the reactionary 
brutality of Soviet Communism in crushing the Hungarian 
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revolt is a nightmarish reality more significant—even at last 
for Sartre himself—than any Marxist fantasy about the 
United States. 


Yet fantasy still plays a large part in the image many Eu¬ 
ropean intellectuals have of America. The most pervasive 
myth of the United States is the conception of a vast, imper¬ 
sonal technocracy ruling a citizenry without souls, blinded 
by the magic of machines to which they pay a devout super¬ 
stitious homage. In this piece of social-science-fiction the 
United States is a robot civilization driven by the naive en¬ 
thusiasm of a Tom Swift and the fierce ambition of a Henry 
Ford. This image was provoked by the development in the 
nineteen twenties of mass production, high-pressure advertis¬ 
ing, and the mass culture of the radio and movies. Assisted 
by America’s own scolds, like Sinclair Lewis and H. 1j. 
Mencken, there began to grow up a literature of indictment 
of the United States as the menace of the future. 


There appeared, for example, in 1926 “The Babbitt War¬ 
ren” by the English philosopher C. E. M. Joad. Unembar¬ 
rassed by any concrete personal knowledge of America, which 
he boasted of never having visited, Joad excoriated this coun¬ 
try as a place where a man might have “six taps to his porce¬ 
lain bath, a patent shower contrivance, and automatic hot and 
cold jets,” all because of a primitive awe in the face of the 
complexity of machinery. Five years later Georges Duharnel 
expressed his fearful loathing of industralization, crowd cul¬ 
ture, and bureaucratic regimentation in “America the Men¬ 
ace: Scenes from the Life of the Future. With o sessive in 
tensity the French novelist recorded his depression and 
horror at the spectacle of Prohibition, movies, jazz, advertis¬ 
ing, coUegiate football, race segregation, automobiles, and 
mass production. Everywhere in the United te cs le saw 
the brutalization of conscience, the 

sonality, the debasement of civilized values. is was * 

face of Leviathan, a rival to Soviet Con^umsm. and destined 
to conquer Europe. It was the dread face of the future. In 
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1082, with similar foreboding, Aldous Huxley in ‘‘Brave 
New World” painted in brilliant strokes the inhumanity of a 
scientific, technological utopia, with its pleasure-drugs, arti¬ 
ficial insemination, bee-hive society, and utter abolition of 
privacy, conflict, and dignity. 

In their day Joad, Duhamel, and Huxley could claim to 
be prophets inspired by an original vision of disaster. Today 
there are .Teremiahs and Cassandras all over Europe who di¬ 
vine in the New World an augury of ill omen. By the mid- 
twentieth centurj' America’s reputation had lost the tradi- 
tioTial luster it had enjoyed in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Heralded by European liberals like Lafayette as 
inaugurating iri 1776 the Era of the Rights of Man and 
studied throughout the next hundred years as a model for 
varir)us humanitarian reforms, the United States had been a 
living sjTubol of liberty and social progress. Whether as a 
beacorj of hope to liberals or as anathema to conserA'atives it 
had been an emblem of emancipation. ,Jefferson had died in 
the proud and tsmfident belief that the New World would be 
“a ralliarjce for the reason and freedom of the globe”; since 
the nineteen twenties America has become for many Euro¬ 
pean intellectuals “a measure,” in Duhamel’s phrase, “of hoAv 
complete the effacement of the individual—his abnegation 
and his annihilation—can become,” 

Not onl.v had European thinkers become disillusioned with 
American democracy, but they had lost their former confi¬ 
dence in industrial progress. In 18.51 the American exhibit of 
Colt firearms, McCormick reapers, and Singer sewing ma¬ 
chines at the Crystal Palace exposition in London excited the 
admiration of sjjecialists. By the end of the nineteen twenties 
mass-production techniques had t)ecome in European eyes 
demonic. America, increasingly symliolized by Henry Eord, 
was looked upon as the sorcerer’s apprentice who had started 
a terrible, repetitive process he could not stop. In the tech¬ 
nological flood individuality, social diversity, and cultural 
traditic)ns w'ere doomed to crumbling erosion. 
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The European identification of the United States with 
Technocracy was not merely a grotesque oversimplification 
of American civilization; it was an ironical misunderstanding 
of the American interest in technolop;^’^ itself. Certainly 
Henry Ford was a very American figure, but it was no ab¬ 
stract passion for teclinologj* that moved him. What was 
American was his determination to produce an efficient, low- 
priced car for the masses instead of a plaything for the idle 
rich. It was his announced dream that by manufacturing 
such a car “no man making a good salary will be unable to 
own one—and enjoy with his family the blessing of hours of 
pleasure in God’s great open spaces.” This .sentimental, dem¬ 
ocratic idiom is as American as his iH)stalgia for an earlier 
America which inspired his love of folk music and square 
dancing. What Ford did not have was that esthetic awe and 
mystique of the machine often found, in ironic fact, among 
European intellectuals. 

Hart Crane may have found an American metaphor for 
his greatest poem in the Brooklyn Bridge, but when his f riend 
Matthew Josephson, an expatriate in Baris after the first 
World War, became excited about the Dadaist cult of ma¬ 
chinery, Crane wrote: “All this talk from Malty • . • al)out 
being gay and so distressingly and painfully delighted about 
the telegraph, the locomotive, the automat, the wireless, the 
street cars and electric lamp po.st.s, annoys me.” In I'liris one 
might get excited about machinery Avith the French, as so 
many expatriates, fleeing American industrial oppressiem, 
did. But, in Crane’s opinion, the United States was no place 
for such artificial passions. “I live in Cleveland, Ohio, he 
remarked. “These quotidian conveniences so dear to bun are 
not of especial pleasure to me here.” It was not an American 
architect either, but a Swiss designer living in France, T.f' 
Corbusier, who fathered the slogan that a house is a machini 
to live in” and who was one of the first to use illustraticms of 
an airplane, an automobile, and a turbine in a book on arc i 
tectural design. A technocratic rationalism is much more evi- 
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gates, who apparently did not relish themselves in the role of 
a rueful but charitable Dr. Frankenstein. It is easy to sympa¬ 
thize with the Frenclxman who confessed to having the kn- 
pression “of listening to something which I had already 
heard, even read, a long time ago,” (Americans have the op¬ 
portunity to read it again in Mr. Jungk’s recent book, “To¬ 
morrow Is Already Here,” a despairing summary of his six- 
year visit to the United States, Avhieh should sell well, as one 
of the American delegates pointed out, “because Americans 
like an apocalyptic preacher, especially if they can identify 
themselves as the central figures of the tragedy.”) 

This vibrant lecture did, however, hu\'e the important ef¬ 
fect of arousing A'igorous j^rotest from some Europeans as 
well as bringing into the open the underlying antagonistic 
fears of jnany others. American middle-class civilization >vas 
at least Ixitter, one Frenchman argued, than the “luxurious 
hicrarchial civilization” found in many technologically back¬ 
ward countries. American materialism, he added, as if to 
compensate for the damning faintness of liis praise, resulted 
in efforts to make museums, universities, and libraries accessi¬ 
ble to the ctinunon inan. "1 <»nly wish,” he said, “that we were 
a little inore materialist in that sense over here,” JMost telling 
of all, he coinjjlaincd against the technique, practiced by Eu¬ 
ropean critic.s, of .slacking the cards by making invidious 
comparison between the cultural level of the general public 
in America and that of the intellectual class in Europe. Pick¬ 
ing up this cue, a Swiss pronouncetl the heresy that the aver¬ 
age American’s attaclunent to moral and spiritual values 
seemed to him to be much gi-eater than the average Euro¬ 
pean’s. A Belgian then pointed out that a property-conscious¬ 
ness, produced by a system of dowTies and inheritance, was 
more characteristic of Europe than of capitalist America; and 
a Dutchman made the point that the American’s ambition to 
master life was not just economic or rationalistic, but rooted 
in spiritual aspirations for liberty and justice. A Swiss 
scholar, in an address refresliingly concerned with historical 
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fact, had the courage to propose that the durable success of 
the Constitutional Convention in Philadephia in 1787, in 
sharp contrast to the troubles of h’ranee, the first nation of 
Europe, in organizing stable government, might well instnict 
European critics of the American "barbarians” to be "more 
humble and learn to see things with eyes as clear as theirs.” 
(For this modest jjroposal he later had his knuckles rapped 
by the French philosopher Jean Wahl in his closing stimmary 
of the conference.) 

Mjdhs die hard, however, especially when they nurture 
resentments and fialler pride. For many Europeans the sym¬ 
bol of American Technocrucy is a useful sca{)egoat for their 
own uneasiness at the breakdown of tratlitional onlcr in their 
own countries. Nothing could Im? inf)re revealing in this con¬ 
nection than the e<aninents of a brilliant youJig Swiss woman 
at the Geneva meeting. ^Vhen the contrast between "Ameri¬ 
can Tecnocracy” and ‘‘Europe” was under critical fire, she 
eloquently urged the delegates to keep the concept rather 
than to ‘‘substitute subtleties that gloss over the real diffi¬ 
culty,” as if the real dillieulty were not in the crudeness of 
the contrast itself. Jn her eyes Americans themselves, "in 
what they are,” are a menaec because “without wishing ns ill, 
they put before us for our taking, things which are so ready to 
hand and so convenient that we accept them, finding perhaps 
that the>' satisfy our fuiulameiital tcmpiatifms.” In time- 
honored American mythology it has always J>een worldly 
Europe that has threatened to corrupt American innoeenee 
abroad with sophisticated tcinidations. Now, as her remark.s 
imply, the roles are rcversc<l, To<lay it is the American who 
proffers the seductive apple to innocent Europe. 

In the last address of the conference Andre IMaurois, an 
experienced traveler in the United States and one of its old 
friends, skillfully used his wit and knowledge to rescoe the 
image of America from the mylhinakers and restore it to its 
human stature and proper place on earth. M r. Jungk’s po¬ 
lemic, he pointed out, was musdirected. His real target was 
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not the United States, but our time. In his romantic horror of 
science and technology he failed to realize that widespread 
ownership of useful machines in America has worked to pre¬ 
vent the growth of envy and arrogance between different so¬ 
cial and economic classes. His facile charges of materialism, 
exaggerating the native pragmatism of the American people, 
ignored the fact that Americans have canonized men like 
Lincoln and Einstein, not their “robber barons.” When the 
American makes mistakes in history, they are more often the 
errors of a quixotic idealism than of a hardened materialism. 
For that history, its triumphs and its failures, the American 
has, contrary to European cliche, an extraordinary piety. Far 
from being historyless the American, Maurois felt, has “a 
more unanimous respect for it than Europeans have for their 
own past.” France has its Royalists, England its die-hard 
Tories, but who, he a.sked, in the United States does not, 
rightly or wrongly, “consider his constitution to be the last 
word in political wisdom?” Of all the addresses given at 
Geneva, he reminded the delegates, the one most animated by 
a concrete sense of history was that made by an American, 
Professor George Boas, who made a moving plea for recog¬ 
nition of the social and regional diversity of American civili¬ 
zation. Like most European intellectuals and most American 
liberals Maurois was saddened by the spectacle of ^McCarthj’’- 
ism, but with a confidence justified by future events he was 
sure that the Constitution would not be ignored or abused for 
long. By an epigram he recognized that in American life a 
McCarthy or an Eastland could not expect an ultimate vic¬ 
tory: “In all Americans, the super-ego is liberal.” For such 
intelligent and witty advocacy the American delegates must 
have been deeply grateful. 

By the last day of the conference, IMr. IVIaurois and Mr. 
Jungk having cleared the air by their contrasting contribu¬ 
tions, other Europeans were actively revising European 
stereotypes about the United States. It was pointed out that 
the standardizing tendencies of mass culture were universal, 
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not peculiarly American; that American "good-will” in for¬ 
eign affairs had, after all, some realistic, intelligent under¬ 
standing in it; that American writers were talented and 
sensitive; that American architecture had an abundant “pro¬ 
fusion of creative ideas”—in short, that it was useless and 
absurd to make an antithesis on the plane of morality and 
civilization between America and Europe. When one sensible 
Swiss, irritated by some of the pious lamentations about “the 
spiritual vacuum of the little American town,” wmfessed 
that he too sometimes felt a vacuum while lying in the sun 
in the summer, one is almost reatl}^ to believe that America- 
baiting is on its way to becoming a passe parlor-game, as 
defunct as Mah-Jong. 

This happy conclusion would, of course, l>e glaringly pre¬ 
mature. It is as utopian to expect an imminent end to anti- 
Americanism as it is to expect European statesmen and phi¬ 
losophers to accei)t Professor Boas’s challenge to abandon 
“the attempt to unify the multiple” by constructing a “typi¬ 
cal American” and instead meet “each of us as we actually 
are.” Americans have, after all, ever since 1776, themselves 
created a mythological image of the Old World to symbolize 
the evils of the Past in vivid contrast to the hopeful promise 
of a New World emancipated from feudal darkness. In mod¬ 
ern times the Eiinipeans have created a mythological image 
of America to symbolize the dread Future with its tedmo- 
logical progress, muss culture, and popular democracy. The 
two fears generate a mutual antipathy and a mutual const)- 
lation. Until their precipitates are dissolved in the acid of 
historical criticism tlie relation between the Old World and 
the New will continue to be fogged. Meanwhile Europeans 
will have to deal with flesh-and-blood Americans and a con¬ 
crete society, not the legendary denizens of a European 
nightmare. For that encounter a stomach for reality, not a 
taste for myth, is badly needed. 



so YOU'RE GOING TO AMERICA? 

A Letter to a French Friend 
By D. W. BROGAN 


My Dear X, 

I am delighted that you have made the plunge and even if 
your motives are mixed, to get you to decide to go to America 
is an acliievement for tliat bright young man from the Colonel 
Sellers Foundation. The money will be well spent, from my 
point of vieM', if it only serves to diversify your conversation, 
to got YOU a well-earned and much needed rest from the 
treadmill of editing Marivaux (if that review dies in your 
absence, what a tribute to your indispensability!), to enable 
you to do some reading (other than the compulsory reading 
of all French intellectuals, the articles of the other intellectu¬ 
als). But feeling, like all good Europeans, that the Ameri¬ 
cans oM’e us a living, as medieval monks and renaissance schol¬ 
ars felt that robber barons and condotticri owed them a living, 
T yet ho])e that you can get more out of this trip than a holi¬ 
day, a few gadgets like electric razors and can openers, and 
the chance to see some of the French pictures that the Ameri¬ 
cans, in the past generation, have stolen with their ill-gotten 
dollars. 

It is a conviction of mine (rare among European intellectu¬ 
als) that there is more to be got from an American visit than 
that; that all of us, French, British, Italians, Germans, have 
something to learn, if only about ourselves, from a visit to 
the country that, like it or not, influences us, if only by breed¬ 
ing a crippling nausea and hatred, to a degree inctmceivable 
as late as 1914. It is easy enough to insist on one thing you 
can do in going to America. No matter how much you hate 
and despise the country, no matter how much you resent its 
invasion of the old and ci^dlized world, you owe it to your own 
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intellectual dignity to try to understand how, when, why its 
shadow fell over us, its shadow, not tlmt of the U.S.S.R,, nor 
of the Third Reich, not of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo axis. We 
may proudly boast that \vc are the architects of our own 
ruin, that b3'’ our own follj’^ we precipitated the disaster of 
1914-45, we maj" display the pride of the boj’' cycling up to 
and over the e<lge of a ])rccipice, proudl.v announcing “Look! 
No hands,” but we have still to explain to ourselves whj' it 
was the Amcf'icans who picked us up and set us on our wobbly 
feet again. And since all French intellectuals have bred into 
them the belief that their main role is to remake society and 
the state, (the will o’ the wisj) that distracted Voltaire, Cha¬ 
teaubriand, Tiamartine, Victor Hugo—-to name only the 
dead—from their proper ])usine.ss), j'ou have a duty to cast a 
glance (perhajjs more than a glance) at the .society that acts 
like a magnetic mountain on our devastated “cape of Asia,” 
as Paul Valery called Europe after the first war. 

It is hard for all of us, or nearly all of us, to do this. It is 
especially hard for li’renchmcn, Tliey have, for one thing, 
their con.sciou.sness of national di.su.slcr, thc^'' lake a bitter 
plea.surc in wriling and talking variations on the tlieme, “finis 
Galliae.” The English arc slowly and sulkily making adjust¬ 
ments ; the rtalians find life s(. much more amusing than it was 
under the Duce. in whose impero his skeptical countrymen 
found it .sf) hard to beli< vc. And the Germans, well what do the 
the Germans thiiik of Ihcir own past? Anytliing? We should 
all like to know; above all, the Germans themsdve.s would like 
to knenv. Rut the Frciuh have for .so long prifled thtinselves, 
rightly, on the clarity of their minds (ignoring a little the 
blinding force of jiassion that can make a mess of the most 
elegant Cartesian reasoning), they have been so accustomed 
to be lm)kcd up to, loved, to imprc.s.sing their f>wn .style on the 
human problem, that they are particularly ill-fitted to under¬ 
stand or to .study, coldly, a jdienomcnon like the life of the 
United States. 

Often euougli and riglitly, the French have cast theinselve.s 
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as the Greeks (more accurately, as the Athenians) of the 
modem world and the Athenians found it hard to take their 
Roman masters seriously. Read (this is a counsel I give my 
own snooty countrymen), read the first chapter of Polybius 
and see that sagacious Greek (but not Athenian) trying to 
persuade his fellow Hellenes that the fortune of the Roman 
state was a subject worthy of serious attention, not of snob’ 
bish peevishness or of irony and the Athenian equivalent of 
the wisecrack. Consider the Romans, ponderous, slow-witted, 
semi-savage (look at their games), ugly (look at their por¬ 
trait busts), touching nothing that they did not deform (look 
at Venus as a version of Aphrodite), building, when they be¬ 
gan to buihl, for si7,e, like the Colosseum (the very name gives 
the thing away), or dull copies of the works of their betters, 
like the ISfaison Carree. Why, generations of Greeks asked 
themselves, why should we do anything but mock them, flat¬ 
ter tlioui, fleece them? Of course, they were right. The Ro¬ 
mans had nothing to offer, but riches, power, order, know¬ 
how, good drains (how Athens must have stunk!) and equiva¬ 
lents of the Colonel Sellers foundation to subsidize deserving 
sophists. 

It is hard, then, for a European intellectual, especially for 
a Fn-nch intellectual, to approach the United States with 
any degree of objectivity. It is big, remote, mighty, probably 
boring. It will certainly be found boring if the visitor comes 
t<^ it looking only for what will remind him of home. If any 
thing does, it will make him either homesick or scornful. I 
can well understand a Frenchman feeling that the great 
French pictures in the American galleries, for example, in 
Washington or Chicago, are sorrowful exiles. They—and 
he— ought to be elsewhere, in Provence or the Ile-de-France. 
They are as out of place as the Elgin marbles in the British 
Museum, in the grey air of London, the Eg 3 T)tian and A.s- 
syrian antiquities in the Ltnivre, in the nearly as grey air of 
Paris. Avoid the American who wants you to admire some¬ 
thing in America because it will remind you of something in 
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Europe. “Boston is so like London” (it isn’t)—“New Or¬ 
leans is so like Marseille” (it isn’t). Avert your eyes from the 
bogus Italian gardens and fountains you can find in Wash¬ 
ington, from the chateaux of the Loire that you can find on 
the Illinois prairie or the “cite” of Carcassonne you can find 
in Maine. Avoid them as you would the Duomo of Milan or 
the Madeleine, or take them as seriously as they deserve, as 
monuments of had or of irrelevant good taste. 

What you must want to see are the American things. I 
won’t waste time in recommending to you the unique natural 
sights, Niagara, the Grand Canyon, the Golden Gate, You 
can admire these safely; the Americans own them but didn’t 
make them, possibly don’t deserve them, any more than the 
Swiss deserve the Tiingfrau. But what is harder to do is to 
accept tlie fact that there are novel American sights that the 
Americans haA'C largely made and which you must, to some 
degree, understand and appreciate if you are not to he con¬ 
stantly bored or irritated. It will he difficult to do this if you 
arrive looking for European equivalents. You will be as de¬ 
ceived as the complacent French tourists in Italy whom 
Stendhal continually sneered at. You must be ready to ad¬ 
mire the American achievement wffiere it is admirable—and 
it "vvill be roost strange where it is most admirable, 

I will not pretend, you would not believe me if I did, that 
I get anything like the same pleasure at seeing a silo arise 
over the horizon of the great fertile plain of Iowa that I get 
from seeing Chartres arising over the great fertile plain of 
the Beauce. With all due respect to Mr. Edmund Wil-son, 
you can exaggerate the merits of plumbing, even f>f Ameri¬ 
can plumbing. For one thing, it tends to lack variety. But the 
equivalent of Chartres is not the silo or the American county 
seat, provided in most tiases known to me, with the most out¬ 
rageously ugly ecclesiastical buildings built by man’.s hands. 
It is the great bridges, dams, roadways and skyways, even, in 
fgw cases, airports and railroad stations, Y^ou must, that is 
to sav, go prepared to appreciate the equivalents of the Pont- 
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du-Gard, not of the Parthenon. Maybe you are not prepared 
to do this. Maybe you are not prepared to give to New York 
the kind of admiration that Rome, Alexandria, Persepolis, 
possibly Carthage got and deserved in the ancient world, that 
Haussmann’s Paris got frt)m Mark Twain, that great mod¬ 
em French achievements like the dams at Donz^re-Mondra- 
gon or the Port of Dakar deserve and get from intelligent 
Americans. If nothing hut the Parthenon or the Sainte-Chap- 
elle will do, you will miss that kind of esthetic experience in 
America. You will, at l)e.st, have to settle for cities like Bor¬ 
deaux and Lyons, at worse for cities like ^Marseille, full of 
interest, of good things, of substantial achievement, hut lack¬ 
ing the unique achievements that we find in Athens, Florence, 
Chartres, Bourges. 

You will be w'orse olf, not l)cttcr off, if j’'ou (K)me to Amer¬ 
ica informed only by the current American authors most ad¬ 
mired by the mandarins of French taste. At one time in Paris, 
in Ihe past few months, the French theatre-goer could see 
“Requiem for a Nun,” “God’s Little Acre,” “Tea and Sym¬ 
pathy,” “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof,” “The Crucible.” A wide 
but still not representative range of the American theatre 
and American life! Literature is only to a limited degree a 
trustworthj’^ picture of a cciuntry and the literature of one 
country, as assesse<l and utilized in another, is a very treacher¬ 
ous guide indeed. To Americans, the naive himping together 
as authors of the same kind and rank of Mr. Faulkner and 
Mr. Caldwell seems an “idee saugrenue,” as Matthew Arnold 
used to j)ut it. The mistakes are inevitable; there are an inside 
and an outside view of a culture and to base one’s view on those 
elements in a foreign literature that appeal mcist easily to 
foreign taste is dangerous indeed. “Clochemerle,” “Bonjour 
Tristesse,” “Les Mandarins,” are these American favorites 
an adequate sample of French literature today f)r an adequate 
guide to French life? In the French choice of the American 
authors to be admired and used as clues is not there some parti 
pris? Is tliere not some desire to be told that American life is 
deeply unhappy in an especially American way, that the 
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boosting of the “American way of life” is a kind of whistling 
in the dark? And the American way of life seen in French 
fiction, in “La P. . . . Respectueuse,” in “Les Mandarins”? 
M. Sartre and Madame de Beauvoir are brilliant peoi)le. 
They can study, report on, assess remote, stranpje, rapidly 
changing, semi-secret societies with a confidence and speed 
that astonishes me. Perhaps ev'ery Frenchman or French¬ 
woman (especially if he or she is a philosf)pher), is what 
actors call a “quick study.” I can only say that I, wiio have 
spent so much more time in the TTnited States (and France) 
than either of them has in the U.S.A. or U.S.S.R., know 
what I know about those countries so much loss clearly, de¬ 
cisively, and confidently than they know Russia, China, the 
United States, that I am full of admiration, in all senses of 
the term. Of course, one woiulers what demon drove M. Sar¬ 
tre to censure his own vision in “IjCs Mains Sales”-- and so 
to diminish the weight of his protest against the murder of 
freedom and truth in Hungary. One wonders (it is a less 
serious matter, hut one wonders all the same i how much one 
can trust Madame <le Beauvoir’s vision of America when one 
notices tliat the Finno-American hero of “The Mandarins” is 
given the very un-Finnish name of Bn)gnn. If I wrote a Ixiok 
partly set in the “milieu” of Marseille with a Corsican hero 
to whom I gJive the name of Herve or A’ermeersch, 1 might 
provoke skepticism in Paris. 

I suggest then that it wo\dd he a good idea ft>r you to rend 
little or no French stuff on America, or to accept the possibil¬ 
ity that it may not l>c quite right, to accept tlie possibility 
that more happens in the Deep South tl)an Mr. I'aulkner re¬ 
ports, as more happens in Bordeaux than M. Mauriae re¬ 
ports. No cfmntry investigates, reports, dissects itself with 
the candour and tliorougliness of America. You need never 
go short of sound and illuminating reading matter! 

Then, and this is a very delicate matter, there is the ques¬ 
tion of language. ISfany Frenchmen ond b'renchwomefi now 
speak English admirably. (The Frenchman, among my m- 
quaintances, who speaks it best is one of the most honest, in- 
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telligent, and respectable enemies of the intrusion of Ameri¬ 
can ways and policies into France and Europe.) But I, 
whose native languaj^ is English (in a Scotch version), who 
have spent a great deal of time in America, am continually 
missing shades of meaning, because “American” is not my 
native tongue and I have to work at it, continually, to get, 
say, a 90 per cent grasp on American linguistic reality. You 
will have to work harder. I suggest, as a beginning, that you 
find out Avhat is meant by “double take,” “dead pan,” “need¬ 
ling.” 

But Polybius or even Stendhal were not concerned merely 
to call the attention of their superior and snobbish country¬ 
men to sights; they were concerned with social and political 
afrhieveinents, with what is called “a way of life.” This phrase 
has been so much battered by vulgar propaganda, so much 
identified by silly Americans—and silly Europeans—with re¬ 
frigeration, modern plumbing, Coca-Cola, the comics, highly 
unintellectual religion, a naive optimism, that one is ashamed 
to use it. But it has to be used. After all, Pericles in the most 
famous speech of Greek antiquity was describing the Athe¬ 
nian way of life, in a speech that might have been used by the 
“Voice of Athens” had it been in existence. Virgil, underlining 
the arts in which the Roman should excel, was doing the same 
job as Pericles—and as Lincoln at Gettysburg, in the only 
funeral oration fit to l>e compared with that spoken by Pericles 
over the Athenian dead. “The American way of life” is not a 
.simple matter of democracy or of gadgets and gimmicks, any 
more than the Athenian way of life was a simple matter of 
“freedom” or the Roman of law. And you will miss a great deal 
if you start out convinced that you kTiow what it is and do not 
take trouble enough to modify your view of it, if not to re¬ 
construct it completely. 

Thus it may seem a platitude to repeat that the United 
States is very large and very varied, but it is a platitude so 
much and so easily forgotten that there can be no great sin in 
repeating it. The visitor to America, even if he is no novice in 
American matters, i.s always astonished, trapped, by the mere 
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size of the United States. It seems to him extraordinarj'^ that 
so vast, so varied, an area should be one countrj', one nation, 
one culture. It is, of course, better to be astonished than to 
fail to notice this highly relevant fact; it is better still to have 
some idea of the causes end the consequences of the apparent 
unity and it is better stiU to note the limitations of the unity, 
the survival of the differences. 

It is strange that so vast an area should be so unified that 
the superficial observer, especially if he travels by air, has so 
few of the normal ways of determining where he is. One city is 
very like another; one great plain, one great mountain range 
very like another; one great and s<ditary river very like an¬ 
other. There is, to the eye, more difference between French 
cities not very large and not very far apart, Valence and 
Vienne, Dijon and Autun, Sens and Auxerre, than between 
Des Moines and Indianapolis, Atlanta and Dallas, Milwau¬ 
kee and Cleveland. This uniformity that may well .seem a de¬ 
formity is yet a necessity and a political triumph. The uni¬ 
formity and banality of much of American life, the pressure 
for conformity that has been feared and lamented since the 
time of Tocqueville is, as M. Raymond Aron has recently 
pointed out, the price of a unity maintained witliout the gov¬ 
ernmental coercion that holds the centrifugal forces of the 
Soviet Union in submission to the central ]»ower. Iherc is 
probably no way in which this unity can be preserved without 
some degree of physical or moral coercion. Every political 
good has its price and we, in Europe, have certainly paid 
highly (and made the rest of the world pay highly) for our fe¬ 
rocious pursuit of national differentiation. The Americans 
have paid the same price—once; and the memory of their ciyi 
war, so living just below the surface, accounts for that di.sli e 
of the doctrinal position pushed to its logical conclusion, to the 
complete autonomy of the Individual or the re^on. which 
makes American politics so un.symmetrieal and so irritating to 
Frenchmen, ready as they have been, and are, to sacrifice so 
much (of themselves and others) to the one, true, worthy, 
historically justified doctrine. The Americans tend to think 
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that no political view of life is as certain, as important, as 
ri^tly demanding of sacrifice as all that. They are truer 
disciples of Montaigne than the countrymen of Montaigne. 

The American Constitution is brief, elegant, ambiguous, 
in many ways mysterious. It is very unlike the Constitution 
that its framers planned; it is highly unlikely that the domi¬ 
nant interpretation of that Constitution, fifty j’^ears hence, 
will be that held by any American political school today. 
American unity is not a simple, coherent, easily defined, and 
limited idea; the Constitution is not a simple means of living 
happily ever after. Institutions of that simple kind are left 
to the more old-fashioned and romantic novelists. For them 
marriage is as definable a means tf) happiness as a political 
doctrine is to a Frenchman. For the Frenchman who would 
not, for a moment, think of taking seriously so simple a view 
of life in a novel will often accept it in a political programme. 
And the American who may be ready to read a nice, simple 
story, a “western” if he is a man, a “love story” if the Ameri¬ 
can is a woman, rarely expects these elegant and hai)py solu¬ 
tions in political life. That things are not what they seem, 
that persons and problems change, while preserving the same 
names, that we create the world of illusions in which we live 
and love, these are truths alxmt the human situation that the 
political American does not need to be told. He feels them. 
The Constitution has undergone as many changes, if you like, 
as manj'^ degradations, as a character in Proust. It is to 
themes like these that the American, lawyer, politician, great 
businessman, devotes his mind and his passions and one pos¬ 
sible price is an olivions simplicity in literature and philoso¬ 
phy. (It is not wise, however, to he too sure even of this. The 
federal attorney who convicted Alger Hiss is an enthusiastic 
Pn)ustian and Calvin Coolidge translated Dante on his 
honeymoon.) 

It is pf)ssibly true that only in societies where great political 
responsibilities are not imposed on the citizen or where the 
complexities of modern life are not present can the dull, 
conventional bourgeois virtues and vices be put in the back- 
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ground. Reading Stendhal, as I do almost continuously, 
I have been struck by how much his criticisms of the dull, 
conventional life of the France of the Restoration and of 
Iiouis-Philippe, his exaltation of the natural and passionate 
life of the little Italian cities, underline this truth, that the 
complete extravagance of temperament he admired in Parnia, 
for instance, had as its price the political life of Parma. 
Maybe the price is not too high; the Americiins have decided 
that it is; so have the great majority of Frenchmen who can¬ 
not devote their time to exploring their own souls or refining 
their own doctrines. No country, not even hVance, can be 
governed from Saint-Gcnnain-dcs-Pr6s or from Greenwich 
Village. But the inhabitants of Greenwich Village, even in 
its heyday, did not expect to govern; the leading lights of 
Saint-Gcrmain-des-Pres did and do. It is this that makes the 
politics of a lKK)k like “The Mandarins” unintelligible to 
American readers. Wliy should these literary figures take 
themselves so seriously? How could people who so obviously 
don’t have what it lakes delude themselves into thinking that 
they had? The politics of “The Mandarins” strike the ]>oliti- 
cally-minded American as really frivolous; they strike the 
non-political American as uniiilclligihlc. ^cither type of 
American need indulge in the French pastime of guessing 
who is who to know that the originals t(»tally misunderstood 
and misunderstand the necessities of jjolilieal lile, in I ratice. 
America, Russia, Ihinrnu No doubt you can have an intel¬ 
lectually more lively and amusing political life if it is a matter 
of doctrine, of pamT»hlct un<l counter-pauiphlct, of revolution 
by newspayier or pliilosopliical thesis. But the price of these 
amusements is iiiipotenee. Plekhanov and Bukhann have 
their place but it is not the place of power. To ignore this is 
not to be sopliisticated; it is to be romantic. 

This warning is necessary, since you will meet a good many 
“mandarins” or eggheads and they will want to weei> 
shoulder, lament the barrenness of American culture, the 
poorness of the iKxikshops, the horrors of soap opera. Don’t 
take them too literally. They want sympathy, admiration, the 
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opposite of the English case where so much more is given than 
promised). You are going to a country which tries everything 
once, where the most pompous businessman may have his 
“violin dTngres.” (It may be the violin, the clarinet, paint¬ 
ing, linguistics; you won’t know at first and may never learn.) 
You are going to a coimtry which does care a lot about chil¬ 
dren, which pampers them, which produces them on a scale 
beyond all Indian nightmares, which accepts an early ex¬ 
ploitation of sexuality in a way that would shock a Paris in¬ 
dustrial suburb (where is the Puritanism?), which believes in 
marriage, even repeated marriage, more than in love. You 
are going to a country where, suddenly, you can buy paper¬ 
back editions of everything, from Einstein to the Marquis de 
Sade, where more money is spent on music than on baseball 
and too much money, time, and energy are spent on golf, as 
the court of TjOUis XIV spent too much time, money, energy 
on hunting (on horseback). You are going to a country that 
has never known feudalism, has had no basic church and state 
quarrel, whose history is not cut in two by blood and massacre 
and treason. You are going to a country where fraternity is a 
permanent and often successfulh’’ attained social ideal, where 
liberty is never quite down and out, where equality is more of 
a reality than it is in France or England. (In all states out¬ 
side the South and in some states inside the South, the sf)n of 
a Negro worker or fanner has a better chance of a higher edu¬ 
cation than the son of a French worker, still more, of a French 
peasant, has.) You are going—but your attention has wan¬ 
dered. No matter, when you come back, you can talk to me of 
what you have seen, heard, read. You may still detest Amer¬ 
ica ; tout comprendre eat tout pardonner is a silly saying, any¬ 
way. But just as a man deeply in love will prefer to have his 
bien aim^ abused than ignored, I shall listen even to your 
abuse with interest, even with profit, if you have acted on my 
premise, if you have gone to America ready to accept the pos¬ 
sibility that a new world has developed a new society, if you 
have imitated Polybius and not M. Jean-Paul Sartre. 



EARTH’S ONLY PARADISE 

By ARCHIBALD BOLLING SHEPPKRSON 

N ineteen hundred and fifty-seven is the year in 
which all ^’^irginians and thousands of other 
Americans (!elebrate one of the ^eatest events in 
our nation s liistory—the landing^ of the English adventurers 
on Cape Henry and the founding of Jamestown. How was 
this event regarded fiy those who tcMik part in it and by those 
who stayed in England and view'ed it from a distatiee? The 
answer can he found in the poems, plays, pain])hlets, ser¬ 
mons, and even prayers which have survived frtan the early 
seventeenth centur}’. In them Virginia and its inhabitants 
were both slar}dcrc<l and over-prai.se<l—niuch as tlicy arc 
today—but seldom represented as they really Avere. 

Virginia existed as a romantic conception for a (juarter 
of a century before it was pennanently settled. It seems aj)- 
propriate tliat the first mention of it by a ma jor writer should 
occur in one of the most romantic- of English poems, one 
which was dedicated to the glory of the ((ucen who gave 
Virginia her name. The introductory stanzas of the second 
hook of “The Faerie Queene” are addressed directly to 
Queen Elizabeth. Spenser tells her that he is avcH aware ll)at 
foolish people Avill blame him for Avriting aljout fairyland, a 
place Avhich no living jierson has evc;r seen. Nobody, not even 
he hiin.self, knoAA's Avhere it is. But men of sense realize that 
there is a large part of the Avorld as yet unexjjlored. Is it not 
possible that fairyland itself maj' lie discovered at some fu¬ 
ture date? 

Who ever heard of Indian Peru? 

Or AV'ho in venturous vessel measured 
The Amazon’s huge river, noAV found true? 

Or fruitfidlest Virginia who did ever view? 
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Shakespeare’s “rival poet,” Michael Drayton, begins his 
“Ode to the Virginian Voyage” with a stirring exhortation 
to the adventurers: 

You brave heroic minds. 

Worthy your country’s name, 

Tliat honour still pursue, 

Go, and subdue. 

Whilst loit’ring hinds 
Ijurk here at home with shame. 

He tells them h) steer their course securely “west by south,” 
without fear of rocks, lee-shores, or shoals, “so absolute the 
deep,” 

And cheerfully at sea. 

Success you still entice. 

To get the pearl and gold, 

And ours to hold, 

VIRGINIA, 

Earth’s only paradise. 

Here we have it, simply and concisely set forth—-the con¬ 
ception that most Virginians have held of their state for the 
past three centuries and a half: earth’s only paradise. 

For a different view let us turn to the play once attributed 
to Shakespeare’s rival play>\'Tight, John Fletcher. A char¬ 
acter named Cleriniont in “The Noble Gentleman” is urged 
to bring his wife to live at the Court. He detests the Court 
and replies, “Sir, I had rather send her to Virginia, to help 
propagate the English nation.” In Philip Massinger’s play, 
“The City Madam,” the villainous I^uke Frugal announces 
that he is going to send his sister-in-law and his nieces to 
Virginia: 

Lady Frugal. How, Virginia! 

High heaven forbid. Remember, Sir, I 
beseech you 

What creatures are shipp’d thither. 

Anne. Condemned wretches. 

Forfeited to the law. 
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Mary. Strumpets and bawds. 

For the abomination of their life. 

Spewed out of their own country-. 

The friends of Virginia were even then quick to leap to 
her defense against such calumnies as these. The Reverend 
William Crashaw, father of the poet Richard Crashaw, took 
the occasion of a sermon to administer a sharp rebuke to the 
playwrights and the players for their wrong-headed attitude. 
“A New Year’s Gift to Virginia” was preached by him be¬ 
fore Lord De la Warr, Virginia’s first governor, in January, 
1609. He begins by praising Virginia and the people who 
have settled it; then he answers many objections which have 
been matle against the enterprise and finally names as its 
chief enemies the devil, papists, and players: 

As for players, (pardon me, right honourable and be- 
lovecl, for wronging this place and your patience with so base 
a subject), they play with princes and potentates, magis¬ 
trates and ministers, nay, with God and religion, and all holy 
things; nothing that is good, excellent, or holy can escape 
them. Hut this may suffice—that they are players: they abuse 
Virginia, hut they are players; they disgrace it, but they are 

players— . . , . , j 

Iliit why art? tlit' pliiyt?rs enwnics to this and do 

abuse it? 1 will tell you the cause—they sec that we send all 
trades to Virginia but will send no players— 

Even more severe on the players was the official daily prayer 
appointed for Virginia, published in 1612: 

And, whereas, we have by undertaking this plantation un¬ 
dergone the reproofs of the base world, in so much as many 
of our own brethren laugh us to scom, O T^fird, we pray 
Thee to fortify us against this templatl(»n, let Samhullal ana 
Tobias, papists and players, and such other Amnnits and 
Heronits, the scum and dregs of the earth, let them mc^ 
.such as help to build Jerusalem, and they that be nlt,iy, let 
them be filthy still. 

In “Eastward Hoe!,” a play by Marston, Chapman, and 
Ben Jonson, there is a glowing description of Virginia which 
might have given comfort to its supporters except for the 
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fact that it was written in 1605, two years before Virginia 
was even settled and also that the intention of the authors 
was plainly satirical. The disreputable character Seagull has 
been listening to the wild talk of the London streets and 
taverns. Virginia, he says, has been peopled by the English 
who were left there in 1579. They have intermarried with 
the Indians and have made them bring forth “as beautiful 
faces as any we have in England: and therefore the Indians 
are so in love with ’em, that all the treasure they have, they lay 
at their feet.” Gold is more plentiful there than copper is in 
England: “Why, man, all their dripping pans and their cham¬ 
ber pots are pure gold; and all the chains with which they 
chain up their streets are massy gold; all the prisoners 
they take are fettered in gold; and for rubies and diamonds, 
they go forth on holidays and gather ’exn b}'^ the seashore, 
to hang on their children’s coats and stick in their caps.” It 
is as pleasant a country as ever the sun shone on, he con¬ 
tinues, and a man can live freely there “without sergeants, 
or cotirtiers, or lawyers, or intelligencers—only a few indus¬ 
trious Scots, perhaps, who indeed are dispersed over the face 
of the whole earth.” Advancement is easy: 

You may be an alderman there and never he a scavenger; 
you may he a nf)hleinan and never be a slave; j'ou may come 
to preferment enough and never l)e a pander; to riches and 
fortune enough and have never the more villainy nor the 
less wit. 

The two masques about Virginia which were performed 
before the King and the Court at Whitehall Palace were 
equally fanciful, although produced in 1613, when there was 
a better opportunity for learning what Virginia was really 
like. Both had as their object to praise the brave adventurers 
who had settled Virginia and to set forth the wonderful ad¬ 
vantages and re.sources of the new-found land. The more 
colorful of them was called “The Mask of Flowers” and was 
performed under the auspices of the great Sir Francis Bacon. 
The actors were dressed as Indians, w'ith olive-colored masks, 
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feathers on their heads, and black hair hanging down their 
shoulders. The subject of one of the scenes is tobacco. The 
Indians come upon the stage, led by their chief, Kawasha. 
He is carrying a bow and arrows and “the bases of tobacco- 
c»lored stuff cut like tobacco leaves.” 

Silcn7i!i. Kawasha comes in majesty. 

Was never such a god as he; 

He’s come from a far country 
To make our nose a chimney. 

Kawasha. The wine take.s the contrary way 
To get into the hood. 

Rut good tobacco makes no stay 
But seizeth where it shoiild. 


Silenus tops the barrel, but 
Tobacco tops the brain, 

And makes the vapors fire and soot 
That man revives again— 

Nothing but fumi/^tion 
Doth charm away ill s])rites, 

Kawasha and his natioti 
Found out these holy rites. 

The two niasques were performed in honor of the mniTiage 
of the King’s daughter, the Princess Elizal^eth, for whom 
the adventurers had named one of the principal rivers dis¬ 
covered in Virginia. She was .seventeen years of age at the 
time of her marriage and was beautiful, graceful, and high- 
spirited—all that a prince.ss .should l>c. Her charms won for 
her the soubriquet, “The Queen of Hearts,” and her wed¬ 
ding to Frederick V, Fdector Palatine and the titular King 
of Bohemia, took place appropriately on Saint Valentine s 
Day. The marriage was one of the great ncca.sions of the 
reigii of .Tames I, not only because it represented .1 triumph 
of diplomacy in winning new allies for England but also he- 
cau.se of the personal popularity of the Princess.^ Shake¬ 
speare’s “Tempest” was one of the dramatic entertainments. 

Thousands of words have been written in an effort to show 
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a connection between this play and the founding of Virginia, 
A discouraging fact is that Shakespeare did not mention 
Virginia in any of his works, and the word “America” occurs 
only once—in his early play, “The Comedy of Errors.” 
There is, however, enough correspondence between some of 
the events in the early history of Virginia and those in the 
jday to encourage some scholars and all loyal Virginians 
to believe that Shakespeare’s imagination was fired by them. 
The opening scene of the shipwreck on the island corresponds 
in a number of details to the ej'e-witness account of the ship¬ 
wreck of the “Sea Adventure” on the island of Bermuda, 
written in a letter by William Strachey. 

Strachey had sailed with the expedition of Sir Thomas 
Gates and Sir George Somers on June 2, 1609. On the 
twenty-fourth of July “a most dreadful tempest” drove the 
“Sea Adventure” out of its course upon the rocks of the 
“dangerous and dreaded Islands of Bermuda . . . supposed 
to be given over to Devils and wicked spirits.” Both com¬ 
manders and averse still the newly granted charter were 
alxjard. Ten months later the ship-wrecked party made its 
way in pinnaces which they had built of cedar to Jamesto^vn, 
where they found the colon}" on its last legs as the result of 
faction, improvidence, and disease. According to Strachey, 
“every man overvaluing his own worth would be a Com¬ 
mander,” and “every man sharked for his own booty but was 
altogether careless of succeeding penury.” The colony was 
being ruled by the “headless nmltitude” and by “Privie 
faction.” In other words, the colony in Virginia, lacking 
proper leadership, had lapsed into an abortive, mismanaged, 
communistic state, very much like that which was planne<l 
by the rebellious trio in “The Tempest,” with the drunken 
Stephano as dictator and the dim-witted Trinculo and the 
bestial Caliban as his lieutenants. 

This letter of Strachey’s was so discouraging to prospec¬ 
tive settlers in Virginia that it was not allowed to be pub¬ 
lished until many years later, but it was circulated privately 
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and Shakespeare may well have read it, since he numbered 
among his friends several members of the Virginia Company. 

A far rosier picture at this time was given in the rhymed 
account of another member of the shipwrecked crew. “Newes 
from Virginia: the Lost Flock Triumphant,” by Sir Robert 
Rich, was the work of a most enthusiastic Virginian and was 
calculated to silence enemies and win friends. In his prefa¬ 
tory address (subscribed “thy loving countryman”) he seeks 
to disarm criticism by informing the reader that he is “a 
soldier, blunt and plaine, and so is the phrase of my news,” 
a statement perhaps more accurate than the author himself 
realized. 

After describing the storm and some of tlie adventures of 
the cast-aways on Bermuda, he tells of their arrival in 
Virginia: 

And so unto Virginia came, 

VHiere these brave soldiers find 
The Englishmen oppressed with grief 
And discontent in mind; 

They seemed distracte<l and forlorn 
For those two worthie-s’ loss, 

Yet at their home return they joyed, 

Amongst them some were cross. 

However, he goes on to say, the noble Ijord I.)e la Warn soon 
arrived and fed the Iwllies of the “cross” with fcHwl and their 
souls with God’s word and all wa.s well. The Governor can 
now write letters in praise of their behavior: 

And to the adventurers thus he >vrites: 

Be not dismayed at all. 

For scandal cannot do us wrong, 

God will not let us fall. 

T.et England know our willingness. 

For that our work is good: 

We hope to plant a nation. 

Where none before hath stood. 

In the mind of Sir Rol)ert the advantages of settling in Vir¬ 
ginia were many and he gives a long list of them. As a culmi- 
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nating inducement to prospective emigrants, he points in his 
final stanza to the high social station of those who have al¬ 
ready decided to go there: 

The number of adventurers, 

That are for this plantation, 

Are full eight hundred worthy men. 

Some noble, all of fashion; 

Good, discreet, their work is good. 

And as they have begun, 

jNIay heaven assist them in their work, 

And thus our news is done. 

The earliest poem be written about Virginia by a person 
who was living there—perhaps the earliest American poem 
known—bore the same title, “Good Newes from Virginia.” 
Printed in London as a broadside, it was said to have been 
“.sent from James his Towne this present moneth of March, 
1023, by a Gentleman in that Country.” It gives an account 
of the revenge taken on the Indians by the .settlers for the 
massacre of 1022 and was intended to l)e sung to the tune of 
“All those that t)e good fellows.” The author is bitter against 
the Indians and gleefully records the acts of vengeance taken 
by the white men. In the closing .stanzas he takes pains to a.s- 
sure his English readers that all is well again, and ends by 
exhorting them to come to Virginia “and not to live like dor¬ 
mice still, continiiall keeping home.” 

Other .sermons and pamphlets prai.sing Virginia can be 
listed: “A Sermon preached at Wliite-chappel in the jiresence 
of many, honourable and worshipful, the Adventurers and 
Planters for Virginia,” by William S 5 Tnonds, i)ublished in 
1600; “A Gooil Speed to Virginia,” a sermon by Robert 
Gray to encourage emigration to Virginia, also published in 
1009; “A True Declaration of the Estate of the Colonie of 
Virginia, with a confutation r)f such scandalous reports as 
have tended to the disgrace of so worthy an enterprise,” an 
anonymous pamphlet published in 1610; “Good News fn>m 
Virginia,” by the Reverend Alexander Whitaker, published 
in 1613; “Virginia’s God be thanked,” by Patrick Copland, 
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published in 1622; “Virgo Triumphans, or, Virginia Richly 
and Truly valued, most especially the south part thereof,” by 
Edward Williams, published in 1650. 

In 1620 the Pilgrim Fathers had the temerity to found a 
rival colony in Massachusetts, The partisans of Virginia 
raised loud voices in denunciation of this upstart enterprise, 
and incidentally were answered as loudly by the other side. 
William Bullock, (lent., who had resided in Virginia and was 
a staunch supporter, sounded the keynote in his jiainphlet, 
“Virginia Impartially Examined, and left ti> j)ublick view, 
to be considered by all Judicious and honest men,” published 
in 1649. “And first let us look upon New England,” he wrote, 
“a plantation l)egun thirteen yeares since Virginia, viz. in the 
yeare 1620, the groiuKl no more comparable to Virginia than 
the North of Se()t]and is to the South of England. . . In 
1652 was published “Ill News from New England,” by John 
Clarke; and in 1659, “New England, a Degenerate Plant,” 
by John Rous and others. 

As can be seen, much of the early “literature” about Vir¬ 
ginia wa.s of the nature of pn)paganda. The founding of the 
colony was an advcnturfius enterprise, M'ith commercial ad¬ 
vantage and national glorj' and adv.-incement as its objec¬ 
tives. Although some writers, especially the playwrights, 
^\T^te of it disparagingly, there were many more who over- 
.stated their ca.se by <lescribing tbe land and the j^cnplc who 
settled it in words to<i laudatory to l)e believed, and by abusing 
the rival colony in Icrm.s tf)o intemperate to be effective. One 
calm, iiidieious voice iva.s raised, that f)f tbe poet John Donne. 
He, as Dean of St, Paul’s Cathedral, preached liefore the 
members of the Virginia Company in 1622 a sermon in which 
he referred to Virginia as their “little sister” and asserted 
that the true goal of the settlers was “to make this land which 
is hut as the suburbs of the Ohl World a bridge, a gallery to 
the new.” The.se words proved to be prophetic, for of all tlie 
English colonies none did more to preserve the great trwli- 
tions inherited from the mother country than Virginia, the 
oldest of them all. 



DISCUSSIONS OF NEW BOOKS 


THE EVOLUTION OF A SOUTHERN 
ARISTOCRACY 

By Ci-ement Eaton 

T homas MANN in “Buddenbrooks” and John 
Galsworthy in “The Forsyte Saga” have splendidly 
b»ld the story of the rise and decline of a family 
through several generations. Their imaginative works, set 
within the context of genuine s<)cieties, reveal the inner truth 
of social liistory better than many orthodox historical studies. 
Clifford Dt)wdey in “The Great Plantation” has attempted 
to describe the vicissitudes of a Virginia family, the Harri¬ 
sons of Berkeley Plantation, and thereby to portray the 
evolution of Virginia society from its colonial origins to the 
surrender at Appomattox. Tliough he has written with con¬ 
siderable imaginative insight and with the literary skill of the 
novelist, lie has, unlike ISfann and Galsworthy, been con- 
trenied more with the picturesque than with the significant. 

The Harrisons illustrate a very interesting fact about the 
growth of an aristocracy in America: its close connections 
with trade and commerce, in the South as well as in the 
North. Mr. Dowdey, though a patriotic Virginian, does not 
flinch from revealing that the Harrisons, like the Byrds, the 
Blands, and many other first families of Virginia, got their 
start in America by making money in various unaristocratic 
ways. Altliough he recognizes the fact that the aristocrats of 
colonial Virginia were descended from plebeian or middle- 
class origins (a thesis propounded by Professor Werten- 

The Great Plantation. By Clifford Dowdey. Rinehart and Company. S6.00. 
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baker), he nevertheless thinks that the flight of the "Cavaliers” 
from England to Southern shores profoundly influenced 
the course of Virginia history. It would be interesting 
to see his evidence for this hypothesis. The Virginia aristo¬ 
crats, like those of Haryland and Carolina, were hon^e-g^^>^vn, 
for which they should be commended. They arose in the social 
scale because they had more energj% more foresight, perhaps 
more luck, and often more unscrupiilousness than the com¬ 
mon variety of colonial Southerners. The Harrisons made a 
large part of their fortune from pursuits other than agricul¬ 
tural, such as operating a store, handling the tobacco of 
farmers and small planters at their wharf, baking hard bis¬ 
cuit to sell to ship captains, building ships, sawing lumber 
and selling it to the West Indies, speculating in land, and 
obtaining favors from the government. I’he author rightly 
calls the eighteenth-century plantations such as Berkeley 
commercial centers as well as agricultural enterj)rises. 

Bericeley was one of the earliest of the Virginia plantations, 
founded in 1610 and consisting of eight thousand acres otJ the 
James River. The plantation did not come into the hands of 
the Harrison family until 1601 . The first Benjamin Harri¬ 
son was a yeoman but by the time of tlie fourth generation 
the family had achieved a secure position among the aristo¬ 
cratic families of Virginia. Benjamin Harrison IV, the first 
of his line to lie educated at college (William and Mary), 
was an aristocrat in personality as well as in the possession of 
great landed wealth and influence in the a)loriial gr)vernmerit. 
He followed a common practice of the colonial gentry of in¬ 
creasing their w'ealth and prestige by marrying heiresses. 
Benjamin Harrison IV married the daughter of "King” 
Carter. The model of the Southern planters was the English 
country gentleman. Benjamin Harrison IV lived more 
regally on his Virginia estate than many a British .squire. In 
1726 he built a beautiful Gleorgian house on the banks of the 
James, and when he died he bequeathed fourteen planta¬ 
tions, with their slaves, to his sons. 
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The most vivid figure among the Harrisons and the one 
which the author has described most extensively was Benja¬ 
min Harrison V, signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and governor of Virginia, 1781-84. This gentleman, portly, 
hedonistic, and rather indolent, had lost the acquisitive strain 
of the earlier Harrisons. Rather, he concerned himself with 
politics and public affairs to the neglect of the plantation and 
its commercial adjuncts. He became an influential member 
of the Continental Congresses, largely through committee 
work. However, Harrison was a conservative in politics, “a 
reluctant rebel,” pushed along the revolutionary course by 
circumstances. He later opposed the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution liecause he helicved that it would sulxirdinate 
the Southern states to the North. So it has come to pass. Mr. 
Dow'dey laments. With the death of Benjamin Harrison V 
the “g<ilden age” of Virginia, the atithor thinks, came to an 
end. The further histor>' of the family and of Virginia was 
“the afterglow.” The son <»f “the Signer,” William Henry 
Harrison, moved away from the plantation to become a mili¬ 
tary hero and Fre.sidcmt. The last dramatic days of the plan¬ 
tation (K^curred in 1862 W'hen l^rcClellan occupied Berkeley 
and at “Harrison’s Tjanding” had a famous conference with 
President Inncoln. 

There is a struggle apparent in this volume between nos¬ 
talgia for the eighteenth century arid a mfalern sense of real¬ 
ism. Romanticism generally wins, as indicated by such chap¬ 
ter titles as “The Hour for Heroes,” “Portrait of a Planter 
—as a Grandee,” and “The 'IVilight of the Gods.” “The 
Great IMantation” is written from a conservative, ari.stocratic 
point of view, an elegy for the glory of the Old Dominion 
and an apologia for the wmservatism of modem Virginia. 
Althougli Mr. Denvdey has not probed deeply into the source 
materials relating to his subject, he has written an interesting 
popular history of plaTitation Virginia. Insofar as his book 
is a study of the Harrison family, he has made a contribution, 
a case study in the growth and decline of Southern aristoc- 
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racy. He concludes that, after passing throu^yh an acquisi¬ 
tive stage, the Virginia aristocrats developed admirable quali¬ 
ties of leadership, good taste, social grace, a sense of 
responsibility, and vohlease oblige. 


A WORTHY PORTRAIT 

By ViBQii. Caiihington Jones 

I N all the reliving of the War of the Sixties, no one denies 
that Stonewall Jackson was lice’s right ami, but there 
have been varying opinions as to what that right arm 
was like and how it came to be. Noav an author has taken the 
pains to straighten out the record and luus drawn such a 
worthy portrait that it should stand forever. 

That the late Dr, Douglas Southall Freeman, Lee’s great 
biographer, had a hand in this painstaking elFort is signifi¬ 
cant. Side by side liCe and Jackson stand as the two leaders 
in the war who provided lessons in military strategy ami 1/ic- 
tics now studie<l and restudied by followers of laitllc, amateur 
and professional, Ihe world over. It was Dr. I'n-eman who 
.suggested to Frank ^’■andiver the need for a nuHlern treat¬ 
ment of the mighty Stonewall, after wJiieh the Riee Institute 
professor pi‘o<‘ee<led to h(,'come thoroughly immersed in what 
he temis “one of the most rcinurkable of all Civil War 
figures.” 

The only g<»al left to the ambitious writer who is f.aeing a 
task that lias lieen done la-fore is to do it lietler. .Serious stu¬ 
dents have turned in the past to Cokmcl G. b"'. H. Hender¬ 
son's commendable jirinted and reprinted work on .Taekson 
ami have l>een satisfied with what they found. But here is 
something better, a well-rounded biography that gii-es a 
stronger balance between the private and the military life of 
a man who has become immortal. 

Mifikty Stonewall. By Frank F,. Vandiver. McGraw-Hill Book fjontpany. $6.jo. 
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Jackson was a person whose human frailties were sub¬ 
merged by all the many traits which combined to make him 
great. His life can be cited to youngsters as that of a back- 
woods youth who attained his goal. Perseverance was his 
dominant trait. As early as ten years before the war he began 
to train himself to become a better soldier. His very existence 
was regulated by his mind, and his mind was regulated to at¬ 
tain a goal. He regimented himself to the degree of a fanatic, 
dividing his time between religion, study for self-improve¬ 
ment, and exercise to coirect physical weaknesses. 

Jackson’s adherence to a routine of stem regimentation, 
his self-denial to offset the deficiencies of poor eyesight, his 
simjilicity of character, and many other admirable character¬ 
istics have a tendency to influence idolatry on the part of a 
biographer. Not so with Dr. Vandiver. He draws Jackson 
in clear, sharp focus, without idolizing or redesigning. He 
gives the reader a chance to see the real Tom Jackson, the 
dyspeptic, the fanatic, the genius. 

Much of Jackson’s early life is portrayed through corre¬ 
spondence with his sister, Laura. He is shown as he feels his 
way into the social life of the people with whom he is associ¬ 
ated, as he gropes for religion to meet his peculiar outlook 
on life, as he struggles to become a West Point graduate and 
a successful employer of the knowledge he has gained at the 
Academy. 

It was religion that developed Jackson, in Dr. Vandiver’s 
opinion, for the growing man “came to believe that his im¬ 
provement was inevitable—the result of Divine ordinance.” 

Jackson the person and soldier emerge at the close of the 
Mexican War. In that contest, as an artillery lieutenant, he 
displayed on the battlefield the stubbornness so dominant in 
his private life, refusing give ground in the face of the 
enemy’s biggest ordnance, even when ordered to do so, “He 
left Mexico City in late June or early July, 1848, a battle- 
tried veteran of one of the hardest campaigns in American 
military history,” says the author. “He was healthier, less 
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nervous than ever, and he had learned a great deal. There 
was no doubt now that battle was his natural element.” 

But there were years of further development, of interest¬ 
ing experiences, still to come to Tom Jackst)n before we see 
him take the field as the capable leader of foot cavalry. Pew 
of us can picture the fierce Stonewall, a lamb in church and a 
lion on the battlefield, as he struggled tluvugh the swamp 
country of Florida in search of hostile Indians, or engaged 
in a petty and sometinies back-biting dispute over the morals 
of a superior officer. Reminded of the suffering his prosecu¬ 
tion of this dispute w'ould bring to tlie officer, tcar.s streamed 
down Jackson’s grim face, but, as Dr. Vandiver visualizes 
him, only one course was open: “He had to go on. Christian 
and military duty left him no alternative. Here was the 
‘Stonewall’ of later years—the kindly man with the iron will.” 

This is Jackson, the human being. And he gets more hu¬ 
man in his biographer’s hands as he devel(»ps into a liome- 
loving husband and father. It is a treat to follow the stern, 
awkward Stonewall through hi.s nightmare r)f court.ship. Im- 
igine the overwrought, heart-pounding ijrofessor anni.sing 
the wife of a neighbor late at night to get lovelorn advice 
from the older woman about what he had done to eau.se his 
sweetheart to become ])cevcd at him. '1 ied in with these heetie 
days are his rough moments as an instmetor- -because siii- 
■yle-mindedne.s’s can make a field eoiiiinamlcr a csmfjucrt>r, but 
t ruins a teacher.” 

Much new' material is to be found in this volume. Few of 
;hose who liav'e follfiwcd Jackson have known, ff>r e.\ample, 
low he felt about slavery, or what he <lid as the director of a 
lank. To picture him as a husiiie.s.sinan somehow .seems to 
:ake him out of character, and yet the dticuinentary proof is 
;here. Nearly three-fourths of the pages are devoted to his 
.nilitary career. 

The author has a solid, vivid style, devoid of fancy w riting. 
Te is practical, evidencing a desire to be useful as well as en¬ 
tertaining, and the end result is a completely-documented 
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biography, a fast-reading, moving, satisf 3 ring book that is 
quickly recognized as one of the really important additions to 
Civil War literature of the last half century. 

If a fault is to be found with “Mighty Stonewall,” this re¬ 
viewer would point to the annotations, which could be a bit 
more interesting. But so stirring is the text that there is no 
sense of loss in the interlude of turning to the notes. 


A REVOLUTIONARY QUINTET 
By John R. Aijjen 

H ISTORICAL fashions change, one school of schol¬ 
ars succeeding another, and the tastes of those who 
read history likewise alter, but the American Revo¬ 
lution retains its magnetic attraction for both the historian 
and the reader, for age does not wither nor custom stale its in¬ 
finite variety. Indeed, it is likely that academic scholars now 
delving into phases of that upheaval and down-throw are 
nearly as numerous as they were at any time in the past; and 
gifted “amateurs” continue to labor in the same vineyards. It 
may be that writings concerning our era of independence will 
never match in quantity those upon the French Revolution 
■—^we have not had magazines exclusively devoted to our 
Revolution as the French have had concerning theirs—but 
books and essays limning the leading personalities and ana¬ 
lyzing the events of the period in our history between the 
Peace of Paris of 1763 and the first inauguration of Wash¬ 
ington in 1789 flow without let from the presses. 

Revolution in America: Confidential Letters and Journals iTl6-tii4 of Ad¬ 
jutant General Major Baurmeister of the Hessian Forces. Translated and annotated 
by Bernhard A. Uhlendorf. Rutgers University Press. $94x1. Rebels asid Redcoats. 
By George F. Scheer and Hugh F. Rankin. World Publishing Company. $ 7 . 5 ®- 
The Men Who Made the Nation. By John Dos Passos. Donbleday and C^pany. 
$5.95, Background to Glory; The Life of George Rogers Clark. By John Bakeless. 
J. B. Lippuncott Company. $64». The Green Dragoon: The Lives of Banastre 
Tarleton and Mary Robinson. By Robert D. Bass. Henry Holt and Company. $5.75- 
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Clifton Fadiman has seen, he says, too many books upon 
the American Revolution. There would be fewer, if such 
books did not have appeal for the “general reader,” However, 
it would appear that among books devoted to American his¬ 
tory they rank second only to those concerning the Civil War 
in public popularity. In the last twenty years, works con¬ 
cerning the foimding time by Carl Van Doren, Jolin C. Mil¬ 
ler, Douglas S. Freeman, and Christopher Ward—not to 
mention the novels of Kenneth Roberts—have found many 
readers. It is interesting that only one of tliese men. Profes¬ 
sor Miller, can be classified as a professk)naI historian, and 
that he did not take the Ph.D. degree. But the fact that the 
writings of the Ph.D.’s, addressed to their colleagues and 
their students, do not often sell well is hartlly remarkable. 
And such writings are often substantially the basis of those 
that are purchased. 

Of five books devoted at least in part to the Revolution 
which have recently appeared, one, Bernard Uhlendorf’s 
“Revolution in America, 1776-1784,” certainly will not find 
a wide market and was not intended for one. It is a Avorthy 
volume directed toAvard scholars, and it Avill be used by them. 
Dr. Ulilendorf makes easily aA^ailable to them a large body 
of letters which hitherto Avere acce.ssible only in manuscript 
and in the German language in the William Tj. Clements 
library of the University of Michigan. Major Carl licopold 
Baurmeister froni his arrival in America until his departure 
in 1783 undertook to Avrite to his master, the ruler of Hesse- 
Cassel, regarding the fortunes of the troops whose services 
that ruler had sold to the British gtwernment. The major 
also described the course of the conflict, about Avhich he Avas 
often ill-informed, HoAvever, his letters contain valuable data 
regarding the German mercenaries, if little that is novel or 
significant about other matters. 

The “Rebels and Redcoats” of George Scheer and Hugh 
Rankin is also devoted to military history, but is addressed to 
the public rather than to scholars. The authors have carried 
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on extensive researches into partisan warfare in the South. 
In “Rebels and Redcoats,” however, they have striven to tell 
the story of the War of Independence on land, especially 
the adventures of the Continental army. The ground they 
cover is familiar, and has been traversed by several writers 
in recent years. Their narrative differs from others in that 
they have inserted many colorful passages from contempor¬ 
ary documents. They write well, and their volume is a de¬ 
cidedly readable one. Moreover, despite the fact that they 
were compelled to deal with diverse subjects, they have com¬ 
mitted relatively few errors. In ^neral, although they do 
not list their authorities, except for quotations, it is obvious 
that they examined the relevant Avritings of scholars in mili¬ 
tary liistory. Certainly, although specialists Avill learn little 
from their book, it offers fascinating reading to those who 
enjoy good histor}' well told. 

John Dos Passes in “The Men Who Made the Nation,” a 
volume in the Mainstream of American History series, cov¬ 
ering the period 1782-1802, also addresses his book to the non¬ 
specialist. There can be no doubt concerning the literarj" 
talent of the distinguished Jolm Dos Passos; and one might 
well expect from him a stirring account of the two decades 
l)etween 1782 and 1802 during which the new American na¬ 
tion took form. The expectation is not quite fidfilled. It is 
evident, although he offers no bibliography, that Mr. Dos 
Passos has read widely and profitably in the historical writ¬ 
ings concerning his period, and also in the papers of the prin¬ 
cipal figures of the time. But somehow he fails to offer the 
smooth and dramatic writing this reviewer expected from 
him. He has so mingled bits of personal history of the great 
leaders with brief discussions of public affairs, that one has 
difficulty in following his narrative. On the whole, Mr. Dos 
I’assos’s book, it seems to one reviewer, is not a decided suc¬ 
cess. Regretfully, one must say that “The Men Who 3Iade 
the Nation,” worthy enough, is not in historical literature 
comparable in quality to Mr. Dos Passos’s excellent novels; 
his “1782-1802” is not a “1919.” 
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In “Background to Glory; The Life of George Rogers 
Clark,” John Bakeless tells again the history of one of the 
glamorous and great men of the Revolution, a heroic figiire 
who was no less so because he wore buckskins rather than 
small clothes or buff-and-blue, because his exploits were per¬ 
formed in the Western wilderness rather than in Tidewater. 
Those who are familiar with the saga of George Rogers Clark 
know that he was one of the Virginia titans of the Revolution. 
John Bakeless does full justice to the achievements of the re¬ 
doubtable Clark as the defender of the American West, and 
also smoothly and accurately chronicles the story of a man 
w^hose career was filled witli danger, rf)mance. and i>nthos. 
At middle age Clark was a heavy drinker sinkirig almost into 
obscurity. But he had already had a full life; at the age of 
twenty-seven he captured ITeniy^ Hamilton the “Hair-buyer 
at Vincennes. It nmy be hazanled that the “Old N<»rthwest” 
would have liccome American soil, had there l>een nf> George 
Rogers Clark; it will hardly lie asserted that any other man 
could have performed more brilliurilly than he in the cam¬ 
paigns whi<!h he waged in the Ohio valley against the Indians 
and their British and Tor>' allies. Clark’s Odyssey has l»een 
related before, by James A. James .and Temi>le lh)dley, 
anif)ng (*th<!rs; it has not been hitherto so well told. 

T.et ns Ife especially grateful to Professor lloliert D. Bass 
of the Nava! Academy for his “The Green Dragoiin, ’ which 
is a double biography of Banastre Tarletoii, renowned British 
cavalry ofiicer. and of Afary Robinson, “Perdita,” actress, 
poetess, n»)vclist, and mistress (*f Tarleton an<l sever.d other 
men of note if not of worth, i?jcludiiig George IV when he 
was Prince of Wales. The remarkable history of “T»crdita” 
was by no means unknown before the a|>pcaramt‘ of Mr. 
Bass’s Ijook, for she has attracted several pen.s, hut Mr, Bass 
adds materially to our knowledge of that fascinating woman, 
and he tells all that is worth kiunving alnint Tarleton, whose 
career has hitherto escaped close study. Moreover, he ^vrites 
skillfully, managing t<i de.scTiI>e with fullne.s.s tlie lives of his 
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principal characters when they were apart as well as when 
they were together, without losing the interest of the reader. 
“The Green Dragoon” is a big book; it is also a fine one. 

In America “Ban” Tarleton has been remembered for his 
exploits as the leader of the “British Legion,” as a dashing 
cavalry officer who rendered important services in the British 
army under Lord Cornwallis in the Southern states in the 
years 1780 and 1781, who acquired a reputation for cruelty, 
who was hated and feared by the Patriots. Tarleton, with the 
aid of Mrs. Robinson, afterward wrote a history of his South¬ 
ern campaigns; and many American historians have de¬ 
scribed his operations. Professor Bass offers little that is new 
about them. However, from hitherto unused papers in the 
possession of members of the Tarleton family, British news- 
j)aper.s, and many other sources, he has accumulated a large 
quantity of information al>out Tarleton before and after his 
American exploits; and he offers a surprising amount of 
colorful detail concerning the career and adventures of Tarle¬ 
ton in Britain. 

It has long been known that Tarleton was detested by the 
Patriots and that he was not popular among his fellow of¬ 
ficers in Cornwallis’s army. Professor Bass does not offer 
moral judgments upon his male hero, but the history he has 
cf>mpiled of Tarleton makes it clear that hostility directed 
against him was in the main the product neither of the pas¬ 
sions of war nor of the jealousies of his officer associates. In 
his old age he seemed to his family stem but kindly. He was 
quite clearly otherwise for many years and in many situations. 
Bold, courageous, dashing, and glamorous in youth, he was 
also cruel, vainglorious, and ungrateful, and something of a 
bully as well. The smashing defeat which Daniel Morgan in¬ 
flicted upon Tarleton at the Co^vpens hurt Cornwallis se¬ 
verely. That nobleman generously asserted that Tarleton 
was not to be censured; Tarleton actually had bungled, but 
repaid Cornwallis by charging that the earl, quite guiltless, 
was at least partly responsible for the disaster. Soon after 
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the war in England, the cavalryman entered into his liaison 
with Mrs. Robinson, which continued fifteen years, during 
which she contributed large sums to his support. He broke off 
the affair when she was in ill health and in financial distress, re¬ 
fusing to assist her with funds he had inherited. She published 
a poem in which she revengefully described him as a rascal. 
Little evidence appears which would point to a conclusion 
that he was not one. 

The wages of sin may be death. Tarleton paid no immen.se 
price for his misdeeds, however great or small they may have 
been, in this life. He rendered no important military service 
after the close of the War of Independence, nor any other. 
However, thanks to the friendship of George IV and Wil¬ 
liam IV, he rose to the rank of general in the British army 
and was made a baronet, presumably because of his extra¬ 
ordinary services in the War of Independence, which were 
not extraordinary. He also was a member of Parliament from 
LiverpcK)! for several years. And he married an illegitimate 
daughter of the Duke of Ancaster, who brought to him a 
handsome dowry and influence that aj)parently made his later 
years as easy and comfortable as health would permit. 

If Tarleton was a dubious hero, Mrs. ISIary Robin,son was 
a genuine heroine. A beauty married early to a husband of no 
consequence, she made a great .stir as an aetre.ss and a.s a 
courte.san. Losing health and comeline.ss, she made a new and 
worthier career for herself as a poetess and novelist, and dis¬ 
played devotion to labor and a moral courage that far out¬ 
matched the phy.sical bravery of “Ban” Tarleton. 

To Professor Bass a special award for merit. His boojc 
does not throiv a flood of new and revealing light upon the 
Revolution—nor does any of the others mentioned above— 
but he has said all that needs to be said about one of its promi¬ 
nent persons of the second rank. By diligent and long- 
continued research he has added materially to our slock of 
knowledge. “The Green Dragoon” is a striking exception to 
the rule that a book by a careful scholar must be dull. 
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By Raymond English 

G erald W. Johnson's latest book, “The Lunatic 
Frin{?e,” is witty, bold, and provocative, and dedi¬ 
cated to the propositions that ideas are supremely 
valuable and that society ought never to persecute ideas or 
their exponents, no matter how extreme or fantastic. Mr. 
Johnson is not unaware of the dangers of his positifm, but he 
insists that the dangers in any other position are eventually 
greater; 

The idea that safety can be attained by putting down hon¬ 
est protest is fallacious, as most rational men agree. Where 
the split comes is on the proposition that no one except the 
proteslant himself knows that a protest is dishonest. Yet it is 
true. 

The inevitable inference is that the forcible suppression 
of any protest is wrong in a democratic society. 

Because this point of ^^iew is correct, and because it has been 
and is neglected in democratic societies, “The Lunatic 
Fringe" ouglit to be widely read. Being composed of ca.se 
studies in the stammering iinlignation which reverberates 
tlirough American history, the l)Ook should appeal to those 
whose views are practical and pragmatic, and who love their 
country for its concrete an<l complicated achievements rather 
than f(n' its pretensions and rhetoric and unfulfilled promises. 

There is, moreover, great charm in the author’s fluent 
and spirited presentation of his cases, in the condensed force 
<»f his pungent comments, and in his sensitive insights into 
the jjsycliolcjgy of individuals and society. He has a flair for 
expressing the paradox and the mingled tragedy and comedy 
c)f the human predicament, so that time and again the reader 
pauses to chuckle over a phrase or ponder on a thoughtful 
comment on human nature. For examples; 

Th^ Lwuttic Fringe. By Cerald W. Johnson. J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.95* 
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Because the academician is suave and soft-spoken, it is rarely 
apparent to party-leaders that when it comes to really dirtj’’ 
political fighting the average university faculty could give 
lessons to Tammany or any other party machine. 

They [the Grimk^ sisters] regarded themselves, of course, 
as humble instruments in the hands of the Lord and they de¬ 
lighted in mortification of the flesh; but there was about as 
much genuine humility in them as there was in Benito Mus¬ 
solini. 

In private life flogging a dea<l horse is accounte<l a waste of 
energy, but in polities it frequently attracts vtdes in as¬ 
tounding numbers. 

Their [the Haymarket anarchists’] trial was an astounding 
demonstration of the murderous proclivity of friglitened re¬ 
spectability. 

These quotations give hints of the material and technique 
used by Mr. Johnson, who has taken a baker’s dozen of ec¬ 
centrics and ’’subversives” from American history, set them 
in the context of their time and tried to assess tlieir contribu¬ 
tions for good or ill. His first example is the coiner of the 
phrase, ’’the lunatic fringe,”—Theodore Roosevelt liimself. 
Thereafter, tlie reader is whirle<l tlirough a series of thuinh- 
nail sketches of and commentaries on Tom I’nine, the Grimke 
sisters, Horace Greeley, Victoria Claflin Woodhull, Henry 
George, Jgnathw Donnelly, S«x:kless Jerry Simpson, Mary 
(Yellin) Elizabeth Clyens Lease, Coin Harvey, Jidin Peter 
Altgeld, Carry Nation, and Tom Watson. Jn presenting 
this gallery of select examples of what the Hon. Wayne Hays 
has called “psychoceramies,” Mr. J<>hnw)n’s skill and enthu¬ 
siasm never flag, and he proves beyond doubt that society 
damages itself when it sets about smashing its crackpots. It 
damages itself by destroying its own confidence and sense of 
humor, by preventing the correction of real grie^’a^ccs, by 
inhibiting new tho\ight and fresh ideas, and by inculcating 
hypocrisy, callousness, and hysteria in its own members. 
Whether the author’s further assumption that the mem- 
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bers of the lunatic fringe are often geniuses possessed of spe¬ 
cial insights into the long-term future problems of their so¬ 
ciety—is proved by his examples may be doubted. A society 
which consciously encouraged eccentricity and nonconformity 
among its members would be as unhealthy as one which ruth¬ 
lessly crushed every deviation from the average. 

Granted, then, that “The Lunatic Fringe” is a stimulating 
and sane essay for our times, a number of limitations in the 
work must be noted. In the first place, it is not exact “his- 
torj’'.” Where the scholarly historian would necessarily pause 
to ■weigh conflicting evidence and to balance alternative inter¬ 
pretations, Mr. Johnson hesitates not at all. Tom Paine, for 
example, emerges in his pages as an injured innocent, and lit¬ 
tle sj-mpathy is shown for the Americans who correctly saw 
the French Revolution and Terror as preludes to anarchy 
and tyranny. On the other hand, the Abolitionists are de¬ 
scribed, even while Mr. Johnson ostensibly defends them, as 
“colossal nuisances” and “essentially vicious.” The evil that 
the Grinike sisters did “is as conspicuous in American history 
as is the Monument in the topography of Washington.” The 
evil of the Southern refusal to discuss the possible elimination 
of “the peculiar institution” is largely ignored. The state¬ 
ment that Horace Greeley was “against war” for the emanci¬ 
pation of tlie Negroes is repeated uncritically by Mr. John¬ 
son, yet it has been argued that the famous “go in peace” 
editorial was in fact intended to precipitate a situation in 
which war would be inevitable. Again, Tocqueville is praised 
for having perceived in America the evidence “of an astound¬ 
ing hospitality to ideas,” yet his comment that he knew no 
country where there was less freedom of the mind than in 
America is studiously omitted. Such oversimplifications and 
distortions are doubtless inevitable in a sweeping survey a 
thdse. 

A more general objection may be raised against Mr, John¬ 
son’s historical interpretations. He has neglected at least two 
factors in American history which affect the ability of Ameri- 
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3an society to tolerate extremely eccentric opinions: first, the 
degree of external threat to national security, and second, the 
/olume of immigration. It is impossible to make a realistic 
X)mparison between the political atmospheres of 1850 and of 
i950 unless we clearly understand that between these dates 
America has been subjected to two tremendous strains—an 
immense infiux of immigrants in the latter half of the nine- 
leenth century and successive vast foreign menaces in the 
Srst half of the twentieth; these are among the roots of anx¬ 
iety about un-American activity or subversion and disloyalty, 
ind these therefore are developments which call for careful 
inalysis. The spacious, extravagant, reckless anarchy of 
lineteenth-century America is as distant from us now as tlie 
lays of Good Queen Bess, The Introduction to Hegel's 
‘Philosophy of History” or Macaulay's essay on ‘‘ISlill on 
[xovemment” are worthy of a brief review, before simple 
parallels are drawn or neat assumptions of consistent con- 
.inuity are made. 

More serious still is Mr. Johnson’s failure to take account 
)f the subtle truths of political philosophy; for if the problem 
if freedom of speech and thought and ideas can be satis- 
actorily worked out it must be dealt with, in part at least, in 
erms of political philosophy—that is, in terms of the State 
nd men’s obligation to it, of natural law and morality and 
sJigion, and of exact meanings of such words as conservatism, 
beralism, constitutionalism, and democracy. Mr. Johnson, 
y ignoring these considerations, lays himself (>pen to dis- 
uieting inconsistencies and to a certain parochialism. In a 
'ay, “The Lunatic Fringe” is a sustained and largely un- 
anscious affirmation of the classical critique of democracj : 
lat is, the argument that democracy bears in its liosoni the 
^ds of its own destruction, because the majority is inevitably 
nwisc, or unphilosophical, in its decisions, with the result 
lat in the long run mediocrity, timidity, and irratifuiality 
dll come to dominate the politics and culture of democratic 
Dcieties. Mr. .Tohnson, whose political ideology appears to 
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be Jeffersonian-cum-Jacksonian democracy, fails to take ac¬ 
count of the internal conflicts of the American traditions— 
majoritarianism versus the Constitution, social tyranny ver¬ 
sus respect for persons, popular elections versus the rule 
of law anrl intelligence, and so forth; consequently his ac¬ 
count of the moral and even the psychological bases for 
toleration of eccentricity and for freedom of discussion 
leaves much to be desired, and he shows little awareness 
of the fact that the degree of real freedom in a society 
will depend upon the quality of self-discipline which the vast 
majoritj’ of the society attains. He would doubtless agree 
with l^fr. Justice Holmes’s dictum that the test of truth is 
its ability to survive in the marketplace—a dictum admirably 
<lemocratic, but the sentence of death for many original and 
tM)mplex ideas. 

Similarly, IMr. Johnson fails t<j touch on the intimate prob¬ 
lems of loyalty and law-abidingness, the failure to deal with 
which at a philosophical level has long bedeviled American 
morale. Again, in his use of the term conservative, he merely 
repeats the standing American prejudice, and so fails to per¬ 
ceive that America’s lack of a responsible conservative school 
of thought and action has contributed incalculably to the 
instabiliU'^ and lack of respect for authority which have en¬ 
couraged men to persecution and hysteria. 

Some of these jwiints are implicit in “The Lunatic Fringe,” 
and it is possiblj’^ unfair to dwell on the fact that Mr. Johnson 
lias written a book in the American pragmatic-liberal tradi¬ 
tion, w’hen he might have cut a deeper and more original fur¬ 
row had he taken account of the now reviving philosophical- 
conservative point of view. There is no doubt that his method 
will make more converts among the unsophisticated than 
would a more philosophic approach. Yet one may regret his 
failure to come to grips with the deep roots of the anxiety 
of contemporary America, 



THE WALL OF SEGREGATION 
By Rupeet B, Vance 


C hicago now has more Negro people than the ex- 
Confederate state of Arkansas arid a more drastic 
pattern of residential segregation than Atlanta. 
What this means to the city and to tlie people themselves is 
the subject of “The Negro Population of Chicago,” a starkly 
realistic study by Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan, 
a husband and wife team of research sociologists oji the staff 
of the University of Chicago. 

It is a truism that the old “immigrant problem” in our 
pfreat cities has given Avay to the new “race problem.” Be¬ 
tween 1940 and 19.50 the non-white jiopulation more than 
doubled in thirty metropolitan areas. Only one of these was 
in the South. For two consecutive deca<les the white popula¬ 
tion has decreased in Chicago s<» that the city pro])er o\rcs its 
continued growth t<» the great increase in Negro population. 

Most of the hook is given over h) a ct)o! and objective treat¬ 
ment, highly statistical, of residential successuui—!)y which 
the Duncans mean the march of the segregated Black Belts 
across the majj of Chicago. This process hy wJiich the 
“dammed up” Negro population si>ills over intt) adjacent 
areas is /fucccitftion. It has Iwen the task f)f the authors to 
identify and descrilie the several stages of this process: pcvc- 
tration, consolidation, and fdlUig up. It proceeds as follows: 
Racial succession begins ^vith the penetration hy Negroes of 
a residential area hitherto inhabited by whites. When the 
number of the newcomers l)ecomes sufficiently great, invaJtion 
has occurred. Further increases, acc^nnpaniefl hy decreases 
in the white population, amount to a consolidation of the area 
for Negro residence. Consolidation is completed whtii the 
residential area becomes exclusively Negn). A final stage, 

The Nckto Population of Chicaico: A Study of Rcridential Succetsinrt. Ey Otis 
Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan. University of Chicago Press. $6.00. 
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filling up, occurs when, after complete occupation, the Negro 
population continues to move in, increasing the density of the 
area up to 30 per cent over the previous rate. As the “damming 
up” process breaks down, this is repeated with regard to the 
next adjacent residential area. 

In tracing through those changes from 1940 to 1950, the 
authors were able to show that Negroes have improved their 
position in many particulars—better education, less imem- 
ployment, better occupations, et cetera—all indices of the 
new prosperity. Even in housing, they have more central 
heat and mechanical refrigeration. In two measures the 
Negroes showed up better than the whites in the invasion 
tracts. They paid higher rents and they had a higher propor¬ 
tion of home ownership. These measures turn out to be spuri¬ 
ous, however, for they represent not better housing but the 
Negroes’ poor bargaining position in the housing market. 
After consolidation, the white residents flee and rents decline 
somewhat. FiUing up then represents not only the Negroes’ 
attempt to pay the housing bill; it is the effect of this dam¬ 
ming up process before another invasion gets under way. 
It shows the impact of the restraining wall of segregation. 

The most discouraging aspect of the study relates to family 
disorganization. In the areas where whites and non-whites 
are most alike in their social and economic characteristics, the 
Negroes show much higher proportions of broken families, 
families headed by females, unrelated individuals in house¬ 
holds, doubling up of familie.s, et cetera. Here we see the per¬ 
petuation to the next generation of conditions brought about 
by bad housing. Negroes in great cities are “led to improvise 
irregular living arrangements—doubling up of families, 
keeping of lodgers, pooling of incomes of relatives to meet 
high rents.” Back of this they have the tradition of family in¬ 
stability inherited from slavery and one is almost convinced 
that, in spite of material and education advance, the Negro 
family in the metropolis is not yet fitted to cope with its over¬ 
whelming task. 
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°"a ™y—the slow emergence of a Negro 

die class. As we move out from the city’s center to its 
Negro’s social-economic status and the quality 
of lus housing improve, whUe congestion and family disor- 
ganiMtion decrease. The volume makes it clear that the Ne¬ 
gro, like the immigrant before him, needs to get out of the 
dum imd to move more freely into the better residential areas. 
How is this to be brought about? That remains the disturbing 
question. 


GALAHAD GAVIN AND A GARLAND 
OF SNOPESES 

Bv John Jj. LoNonKY, Ja. 

N OW^ that “The Town” has been out for a few 
months, there is little in the rcA iews of it that was 
not entirely predictable. Those reviewers who in 
1936 and 1942 decided never to forgive Mr. Faulkner have 
not done so. Most of the journalistic comments in the weeklies 
and dailies have, as usual, taken Mr. Faulkner to task for not 
writing the sfirl of bwiks that a dedicated “I liove Lucy” fan 
would enjoy. IVIost of the reviews cmdd have been written 
without a reading of the newel, and some of them sound as if 
they had been. They show the usual indifference to what the 
novel is trjdng to do, in favor of showing how Faulkner’s 
view of reality is inferior to the reviewer’s own. In short, they 
have mi.s.sed the forest by looking at the trees. 

Not that some (»f the trees aren’t worth Irniking at. “The 
Town” is the secf)nd volume in the Snopes saga, and a 
Snopes, when he is not simply disgusting or nasty or vicious, 
can be very funny indeed. Sooner or later, as the predatory 
battalions move into Jefferson, all the Snopeses encountered 
in “The Hamlet” turn up again; not only Flem, but I.O., 

The Town. By WiHiam Faulkner. Random House. Ij.ps. 
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Mink, Lump, and even old Ab. As if this were not more than 
enough, there is the whole new rising generation to contend 
with. There is, for instance, Montgomery Ward Snopes, who 
volunteers to go to France with the Red Cross in World War 
I, but only to escape the draft, and who manages to run a 
canteen and a bawdy house under the same roof. After the 
war he returns to Jefferson wearing . a black suit and a 
black overcoat without any sleeves and a black thing on his 
head kind of drooping over one side like an empty cow’s 
bladder made out of black velvet..and opens an establish¬ 
ment he calls Atelier Monty. Eventually it is discovered he 
is running a dirty-j)ostcard show in the darkroom. 

Or, there is Byron Snopes, who runs off to Mexico with 
all the cash in the bank, and so can never return to Jefferson. 
But he does send back his half-Apache offspring to terrify 
the town. There are Vardaman Snopes and Bill)o Snopes 
(what’s in a name?), and Clarence, whom Faulkner readers 
will remember as the unwashed state senator in “Sanctuary.” 

Since “The Town” is a novel about Snopesism, a good deal 
of previously-published Snopes-lore, including “Centaur in 
Bra.ss” and “Mule in the Yartl,” are found in it. In one sense, 
all this is window-dressing, however legitimate and however 
amusing. But in another sense, it details part of the essential 
process of the novel. To change the figure a bit, a novel is 
properly concerned with the man, the moment, the milieu. In 
this case, the man is Flem and the milieu is Jefferson. The 
significant moment is not precisely placed in time, but at least 
the narrators are able to tell us what it contained. It was the 
moment when Flem Snopes discovered respectability. 

This is both the central point of the novel and a startling 
word to use in connection with Flem. To realize how star¬ 
tling, especially when he begins to run his relatives out of 
town, it is helpful to recall what he was like in “The Ham¬ 
let,” before the Jefferson period. In those days his pure and 
undivided attention was held by the process of getting money. 
No human feeling or sympathetic impulse was allowed to 
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interfere. It would be entirely inaccurate to speak of him as 
calloused or hardened, since this implies he once had hiunan 
emotions which he had successfully overcome. Flem is an in¬ 
human monster, and up to now there has been absolutely no 
check upon his rapacity; not the law, since he merely if?norcs 
it; not his own lusts and weaknesses, since he is inea])ul)le of 
pleasure; and God knows, not the opinions of his ncifrblM)rs, 
since such trivia never came to his notice. But now a new 


factor has come in. 

It will l)e recalled that on Flcm’s first day of Avork in the 
Varner store, he apj)eared wearin^j a white sliirt and a tiny 
black bow tie. It is cbillinpf to think wlint twisted yearnings 
these may have sjudjolized. Perhaps no one else knew, but 
Flem evidently knew' what he w'ante<l. Now it appears that 
what he wants is most tanpribly represented by the presidency 
of the bank. But that in itself is not cnou^^[l. It has to be vi^?hf: 
complete, whole, unfluwed. With the same unllag'i^ing sin^jle- 
mindedness that has made him rich, Flem sets out to complete 


his personal imapfe of the respectable banker. Tliis means ^fct- 
tinff rid of his less respectable relatives, painful us this may 
l)e in wasted money and effort. Having used the affair be¬ 
tween his wife, Euia Varner, and ^lanfred dt Spain, mayor 
of Jefferson and president of the bank, to parlay his way 
into a vice-j)re.sideney (*f the same bank, be now' sees that one 
cannot in respectabiiity continue w'ilb a wife who is inistress 
to one’s emplt)yer. So with the same eflieieney and dislike i)f 
waste that characterize him, l»c manages to bring alH)iit bis 
w'ife’s suicide and Manfred’s removal from the town; m one 
operation getting c«mtrol of the bank and rid (.f t lie se.'indal, 
and acquiring Manfred’s home in tlie bargain. There is only 
one item left over; Eula’s chihl, Limln, now' eighteen. 

Flem is onlv pututivelv her father, but it is necessary to 
his image of himself in tlic town’.s eyes tl.at she 1 k' Avlrt a 
inker’s daughter should be; a iluUfuI and oliedient eoil.I 
who loves her father. He c-ontmls his wife by threat' to 
tell Linda she is illegitimate. Hence Lula kills herself, to 
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leave her daughter . a mere suicide for a mother, instead 
of a whore.” When her grandfather and Gavin Stevens see 
to it that Flem will never get her money, Flem still will not 
let her go away until her mother’s tombstone is set up for the 
towm to see. Flem insists that she ride to the cemetery with 
him in his new car: 

... and him setting there and chewing, faint and steady, and 
her still and straight as a post by him, not looking at nothing 
and them two white balls of her fists on her lap. Then he 
moved. He leant a little and then spit out the vnndow and 
then set back in the seat. 

“Now you can go,” he says. 

There are three major narrators in the novel; Ratliff, who 
began fighting Snopesism long ago, Gavin Stevens, the new 
champion, and young Charles Mallison, who is being groomed 
for the position of Chief Snopes-Warden of Yoknapatawpha 
Count 3 \ He explains the strategj^ of Snopes-watching in this 
way: “... Snopeses had to be watched constantly like an in¬ 
vasion of snakes or wildcats and Uncle Gavin and Ratliff 
w'ere doing it or trying to because nobody else in Jefferson 
seemed to recognixe the danger.” 

There is another storj’’ in the novel as well: Gavin’s hope¬ 
less and hopelessly romantic love for Eula Varner Snopes, 
that “bucolic Venus” first described in “The Hamlet,” and 
now seen as a mature and still more beautiful woman in “The 
Tmvn.” In the earlier novel, she was discovered to be with 
child out of wedlock, and so, dishonored by Yoknapatawpha 
standards, she was given in a loveless and barren marriage to 
Flem, who is impotent and did not care. In the later novel 
she has given her love, illicitly, to Manfred de Spain, who too 
is unw'orthy of her. To Gavin, the waste of all Eula’s po¬ 
tential magnificence is horrible, and he alone perhaps has the 
gentleness to love her for what she is, and for herself. She 
can realize this, but simply does not happen to love him in 
return. The essence of his struggle against Flem is to protect 
her and her daughter from Snopesism. 

The relationship is seen from a variety of angles, and the 
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treatment is now tragic, now outrageously funny. One of the 
most richly comic sections of the novel is Gavin’s sjTtibolic 
duel with Manfred for Eula’s affections, involving a Stutz 
llearcat (c. 1912), a sharpened garden rake, fist fights, and 
a corsage with unmentionable components. One of the most 
moving passages is Gavin’s attempt to protect I^inda. He is 
successful to this extent, as Ratliff puts it: .. the relation¬ 
ship between him and anyliodj^ named Snopes . . . was like 
that one between a feller out in a big open field and a storm of 
rain: there aint no being give nor accepting to it: he’s already 
got it.” It does not matter, of course, that Eula docs not 
seek Gavin’s help at first, and is not particularly interested in 
him. Nor does it matter that the towm misinterjirets his love 
for Linda. What does matter is that Gavin, in the name of 
humanity, decency, kindness, and human love, is willing to 
make the effort, doomed to failure as it is. 

In some reviews of “The Town” it has been rather testily 
asserted that Gavin’s attitude is “excessive,” “foolish,” “old- 
fashioned,” “romantic,” or, most horrilde of all, “unrealistic.” 
This is all quite true; no one wishes to deny it. Mr. Faulkner 
(he wrote the honk) is deliciously, ironically aware of the 
fo<ili.shness of Gavin, .and no one is more keenly aware of it 
than Gavin himself. Rut lie chooses to jiersist. ami it is ver>^ 
difficult to understand how anyone could fail to sympafhize 
with his motives. Of course Gavin is impractical, ineffeetual, 
and romantic, but this reviewer, at least, is happy to remem¬ 
ber the voice of mundane practicality in another context: 

“Ah, master,” erieil Sancho through his tears, “don’t die, 
your Grace, but take my advice ami go on living for many 
vears to come; for the greatest madness that a man can he 
guilty of in tliis life is to die without good reason. . . . I^cMik 
you, don’t be lazv l)ut get up from this bed ami let us go out 
into the fields clad as shepherds a.s we agreed to tin. ho 
knows but behind some bush we may come upon the lady 
Dulcinea, as disenchanted as you could wish. . . 

Gavin is defeated because he is human, committed to fight¬ 
ing humanely against inhumanity. The significance of his 
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defeat is that he prefers to be defeated by Snopesism, rather 
than become a Snopes in order to win. What Flem stands for 
is terribly clear, but has not yet run its complete course. Per¬ 
haps the worst is yet to come. In “The Hamlet” we saw Flem 
merciless, inhuman, and rapacious. But there was at least one 
despicable quality he did not have: hypocrisy. He did not 
need to deceive his neipfhbors ntjr lie to himself. At the end of 
“The Town,” he has acquired a black hat, a car, a house, a 
bank, and is a deacxm in the Baptist church. He is still mov- 
inpr fast; he has learned dis.simulation, hypocrisy, the theorj’^ 
that appearances are more valuable than facts, and that real¬ 
ity is subjective. He is making up a picture of himself, and 
has be^m tf» believe in the picture. We are promised a third 
volume in the trilopfv, to be called “The Mansion.” Wlio 
knows, perhaps in this one Flem will emerffe some bright 
morning in a grey flannel .suit, a sincere tie, and an office on 
Madison Avenue. God help us all. 


A LITTLE YES AND A BIG NO 
Bv John E. Canaday 


G eorge BIDDLE, the American painter, has 
written a bewk on the focal problem of contempo- 
raT}^ painting, its failure to reach l)eyond the stu¬ 
dio, the theoretician, the specialist, and the snob as a means 
of communication. As an “ab.solute test of esthetic enjoyment 
in a work of art,” he proposes this question: “does it com¬ 
municate an emotion which can be identified with a lived ex¬ 
perience?” The book is thoughtful and gentlemanly. 

Mr. Biddle may object to the adjective “gentlemanly,” 
which dogs all Philadelphia painters, even when like Mr. 
Biddle they have expatriated themselves to nascent cultural 
centers like New York. Nevertheless, gentlemanly the bo<jk 
is, in its polite consideration for the nonobjective painters 

The Yes md No of Contemporary Art. By George Biddle. Harvard University 
Press. $$.00. 
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with whom the auHior finds it diflioult to sympathise, and 
the equal politeness with which he defends the traditional 
painting he believes in against the impolite attacks of those 
who disapprove of it. 

It is unusual, and it is a great relief, to find a discussion 
on (Mntemporary painting like this one, where strong con¬ 
victions are held, yet where there is no frothing at the mouth. 
Insofar as it is possible for anyone who believes in anything 
to discuss it pro and con without prejudice, “nie Yes and 
No of Contemporary Art” takes a clear look at both sides of 
the question. It does rmt take long for the reader to tliscover 
that when he is saying “Yes” Mr. Bidtlle has to work hard at 
the job, and when he says “No” he is doing v'hat comes natu¬ 
rally. But he is always generous, never rabid. It is refreshing 
to find a con.servativc jiaintcr who writes from neither of the 
attitude.s which characterize the rare defenses f»f traditional 
painting which find their way into ])rint nowadays. Half of 
these are Avritton as by Olympians jiingued by gnats; the 
others suggest the agtaiy of oA’cr-age fighters sagging on the 
ropes. But the end efiect of this lHK)k is t>nc of serene confi¬ 
dence that the permanent values of great art are certain to 
rise again uIkia'c the saddening cleA’clopments of the moment. 
From an art-hisl<wical-dcterminist point of vicAV, there is not 
much that can lie df>nc almiit ilirecting the course f»f styles of 
painting; painting mnkc.s its oAi-n AA’ay in the dirtrtion it is 
meant to g<». And just AA'hy art is the Avay it is today is a ques¬ 
tion for anylK>dy’.s an.sAA'cr. Acconling to the nonobjectivc 
jjainters themselves, <if course, wntemporary painting in this 
particular extreme is something ucav, sometliing exciting, 
something just emerging from the chry.salis of time after a 
preparatory intcrA'al during Avhich men like Gifdto, Michel¬ 
angelo, and Cezanne made primitive conlritaitions. By an¬ 
other interpretation Ave are at the tag-end of a pcrirwl which 
has forced the artist into a rejection of the AVfirld, has isolated 
him in his studio Avhere he is secure from a s<K;iety he fears. 
In this case the studio is no chrj'salis, but a coffin. 

Mr. Biddle has ahvays lieen a great one for talking things 
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over with other painters and of course he has known every¬ 
body, from Monet working in his garden, through the cubists 
and Gertrude Stein with her “pernicious sophistry,” and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt with the WPA art project, in which 
Mr. Biddle was influential and for which he did one of its 
most successful murals, his “Tenement” in the Department 
of Justice Building. He must know every recent and contem¬ 
porary American painter whose name is of any consequence. 
This is impressive since it becomes apparent, in reading his 
book, that all this time he has been judging and balancing 
and, after so many years and so many exchanged opinions 
and an earnest endeavor to find a truth, has been unable to 
tip his scales in favor of the present vogue for nonobjective 
painting. 

It is even more impressive that he is as fond of talking to 
Tinknown painters and to students and that he listens to them 
with equal respect for their ideas. It distresses him that 
“many young American nonobjective artists of the present 
decade are obsessed with the conviction that they are express¬ 
ing the ultimate realities of life, and even religious revela¬ 
tions, in their painting,” yet produce work which means noth¬ 
ing much to anyone but themselves. He quotes one, Robert 
Neuman, in “Contemporary American Painting,” who speaks 
very much like the lot of them: “When I create a painting, 
drawing, etc., I attempt to assemble what seems to me signifi¬ 
cant form through the use of lines, colors, shapes, and design. 
These elements become significant to me when I find a certain 
relationship between them and the philosophic, sociological, 
and esthetic patterns with which I am concerned. In paint¬ 
ing, I create, then, shapes and colors which, emotionally, I 
can relate to these patterns. Naturally I do not suppose or 
intend that mj'’ paintings should have the same meaning or 
‘message’ for tlie spectator. But I do intend that my paint¬ 
ings, though abstract, should reveal their concern with the 
predicament in Avhich man finds himself....” 

At the other pole there is the kind of painting which begins 
with the idea that to accomplish a social purpose it is neces- 
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sary to be intelligible to a mass public. Without pretending 
to defend all the individual works produced by the WPA, 
Mr. Biddle reminds us of the forgotten virtues of this art 
program, although among the avant-garde it is all one’s 
critical reputation is worth to say a tentative good word for 
it. Aside from keeping him alive during the depression, which 
was its immediate purpose but is esthetically beside the point, 
the WPA recognized the American artist as a craftsman of 
value in a social system instead of a parasite outlawed by it. 
Today the painter seems to have chosen to outlaw himself 
again, rejecting Slain Street for 57th Street, commimication 
for isolation, democracy for snobhism, an«l possibly self-re¬ 
spect for self-love. And all this, Mr. Biddle finds, is a great 
pit 5 ^ Forgetting bandwagonism and accepting the sincerity 
of the nonobjective painter, we are faced with a pitiful waste 
of talent, a pitiful waste of life, and a pitiful %vaste of a me¬ 
dium, paint, which is capable of infinite flexibilities and in¬ 
finite disciplines yet is called on only to supply a little color 
and a little texture. These are not new arguments, and the 
rebuttals to them are on tap, but Mr. Biddle presents them 
with such fairness—almost with an air of regret—that their 
legitimacy is renewed. 


“LET TRUTH AND CANDOUR SIHNE” 

By John Pknpy Kirby 

A ll three of the books under consideration are con¬ 
cerned with questions of universal significance to 
the functions and aesthetic of literature since Plato 
and Aristotle: the nature and sources of imaginative creation 
and expression, the place of the didactic and moral in the 
theorj' of the arts, and the relation of literature to the society 
and culture from which it springs. ‘T.iterary Criticism: A 

literary Criticism; A Short History, By William K. Wimsatt. Jr. and Oeanth 
Brooks Alfred A. Knopf. $8.9^. The Function of Criticism: 1 ‘rohlcmi and Ester- 
cises. By Yvor Winters. Alan Swallow. $3«>. Contexts of Criticism. By Harry 
Levin. Harvard University Press. I5.00. 
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Short History,” by William K. Wimsatt, Jr. and Cleanth 
Brooks, admirably achieves its chief aims: in a comprehensive 
narrative to show “the essential continuity and intelligibility 
of the history of literary argument,” and to document fully 
the vital relationship between human experience and its lit¬ 
erary expression as the significant preoccupation of literary 
criticism, wliatever purely temporal expedients and solutions 
to the problems of literary form this preoccupation may seem 
to take in a particular historical period. The method of this 
history is predicated upon a dialectal tension set up from age 
to age by poetic theories concerned with the polarity of rela¬ 
tionship })etween seeing and making, between intention and 
organic literary embodiment of that intention. 

Tliere emerges implicitly (and often explicitly) in this 
\vork the New Critics’ conception of the contextual modifica¬ 
tion of intention and literary genre by the individual organic 
form. This emphasis is revealed in the attention to grammar 
(in the broad classical sense) as a function of literary analy¬ 
sis, rather than to aesthetic theory per xe, and to the impor¬ 
tance of metaphor as a means of combining ideally the uni¬ 
versal in the particular. There is comparatively, therefore, 
little attention to theories of literarj^ genres (such as the 
])ji,sk)ral an^l tragi-coniedy in the Renaissance, and the re- 
jdaccnicrit of the epic by the mock epic in the Augustan 
Age), because such consideration is often too patently rela¬ 
tivistic to the historical period, or else as general poetic causes 
genres seem ten) remote from their modifications in specific 
poetic structures. 

This method will seem to many readers (and to the Neo- 
Aristotelians in particular) to result in an inordinate empha¬ 
sis upon purely twentieth-century developments in linguistics, 
semantics, and grammatical analysis in Part IV. I must not 
he misleading here, because two of the chapters I should 
recommend most highly are upon I. A. Richards and the 
role of myth and archetyjje in modern criticism, an excursion 
into anthropology not characteristic of New Criticism. There 
is juore than adequate attention to theories of tragedy in this 
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text, and justly to its affective aspects lately, but one may 
note certain telltale commentaries leading^ away from the 
concept of genre in the assimilation of tragedy to the lyric 
form, and in the commendation of Arthur Koestler’s conc^- 
tion of the kinship of tragedy and comedy. One will always 
have an inclination to rewrite a work of this kind to his own 
ideal, and it must l)e granted that this is not a history of 
aesthetics. Nevertheless, though aesthetics are usually given 
their proper proportional space (in the account of Gremian 
Romanticism, for example), I .should like to see more atten¬ 
tion in the mtKlern period to the aesthetics of surrealism and 
Marxism as each influenced literary' criticism, and to aesthetic 
theory that develops the concept of the formal relationships 
of the arts, sucli as the influence of p()st-imi)ressionism upon 
the twentieth-century novel and poetry (very limited con¬ 
sideration is given here only in the eliapter on Art for Art s 
Sake of the nineteenth century). 

It is not my puri>ose, however, to urge these qualifications 
too strongly, for there is much here that delights the reader 
desiring a wide perspective, such as the chapter ujwui “A<ldi- 
son and Tjcssirig: P<»etry and I’ainting” and the excellent 
treatment of n/fective concepts like empathy (might we not 
have had some attention to Gestalt in its literary a]>plieations 
too?). This book is not easy reading, and should not be; but 
it is to be most heartily commended to all serious students of 

literature and literary history. ^ 

The new collection of essays by Yvor Winters, “The Func¬ 
tion of Criticism,” lacks both the unity and fine literary per¬ 
ception tliat were so churacteri.stic of Mr. Winters’ three 
volumes publi.shcd in 19-17 as “In Defense of Reason.” There 
is nothing in the present cfdlection eciunl to the essays on 
Henry Adams and Wallace Stevens in the previf)Us hook. At 
his best Mr. Winters is one of our first critics in bis detection 
of structural incoherence and in his analysis of the verbal and 
metrical felicities of a jK>em (in this last rcsi>ect, the comment 
on Stevens’ “Sunday Morning” in “In Defense of Reastm” 
and Valery’s “Ebauche d’un Serpent” in this), but Uh) often 
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Ho »v'orui/' Kssumptions and critical eccentricities mar the 
transp l^iis' insights. We must allow him his preference for 
of mank 'ihimself to the short lyric poem as an example of an 
by the w<' »t of judgment,” even when he tends to discount 

Barbar- drama; he is more blameworthy when he com* 
ing, n ’ dl^inderstands a poem in his search for the poet’s 
-oJirfethical defects. Certainly the right interpretation of 
fVi^ens’ “Anecdote of the Jar” is not even remotely the “cor¬ 
rupting influence of intellect upon natural beauty,” and in 
the volume under review a properly sensitive reading of 
Robert Frost’s “Sand Dunes” should teach Mr. Winters that 
the poem, far from being Emersonian, is as basically human¬ 
istic as the praised “Acquainted with the Night.” The early 
essay from “Primitivism and Decadence,” on the experimen¬ 
tal school of American poetry, has had a very salutary effect 
in modifying the extravagant praise accorded some modem 
poets, but in this collection neither the essay on Robert Frost 
as spiritual drifter nor the long one on Gerard Manley Hop¬ 
kins displays Mr. Winters’ gift for just qualification to any 
advantage, despite some sound metrical observations in the 
latter essay. 

Mr. Winters deals in moral ahsolutes; Mr. Harry Levin, 
on the other hand, prefers “eclecticism and catholicity to tra¬ 
dition and dogma.” His relativi.stic point of view is condi¬ 
tioned by his familiarity with European literatures, and with 
the ways these literatures have revealed the various successive 
attempts of man to adjust to nature and social necessity. In 
“Contexts of Criticism” he ranges widely in the cultural im¬ 
plications of national and international literary movements 
(see his comments on the ideas of order in Japan, p. 57, and 
the description of the orthodox Marxist realism, pp. 241 ff.), 
and his critical predilection is .so often for the relations of 
Western European literature to the morphology of its cul¬ 
ture (“Society as Its Own Historian” and “Balzac and 
Proust”). Mr. Winters is hostile to modernism; Mr. Levin 
argues for committing ourselves to experiment. Yet he is not 
for new critical fads, as his distrust of extreme vagaries in the 
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interpretation of metaphorical statement reveals Svrn]^[- 
ism and Fiction”), and he is not prepared to accep ^ this 
mantic idealistic credo that the arts provide man w' ,ogy she 
scendent form of cognition superior to science qiture, or 
Knowledge”). As a whole, this group of essays p Alipnalism 
nitions, long views, and evaluations of individual "tj 
seem just and humane, if not exceptionally challenging, f 
ertheless, one sees herein at its best the relativistic and com¬ 
parative critical approach that rigorously eschews dogma¬ 
tism. In the house of literary criticism there are, and must 
be, many mansions. 


TWO EASTS AND ONE WEST 
By Patti, M. A. Linebahojek 

T IHIS century, it can be said, brings four world-wide 
revolutions to the boiling point; Barbara Ward’s new¬ 
est book meets or exemplifies all four of them. The 
four revolutions, in their order of importance, are the atomic, 
the sexual, the communicational, and the ecumenical. The 
atomic revolution and its promise for good and evil underlie 
this thoughtful book. The sexual revolution—in which new 
patterns of family relations and an obsolescence of most non- 
biological sex differences are being impo.sed by economics or 
defense on every major community—is exemplified by the 
fact that it is a woman, herself an economist, Tvho is ivilling 
to deal in the broad hard ground between religion at one side 
and material welfare at the other in order to reach weighty 
conclusions. The communicational revolution, arising from 
nearly world-wide literacy and the mass use of the relayed 
human voice, has created “villages” numbering in the tens 
and hundreds of millions, wherein small-group value-, are im¬ 
posed on large-group activities in a manner which neither a 
Hobbes nor a Rousseau could have foredreamed. And the 

The Interplay of East and West: Points of Conflict and Co-operation. By Bar¬ 
bara Ward. W. W. Norton 4 Company. Sj.yo. 
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every instinct and every conviction he is a democrat and a hu¬ 
manitarian. He is movinjif and eloquent in tracing the d^^n- 
eration to Stalinism, Byzantinism, and murderous terrorism. 
“When blueprints of social salvation become sacrosanct and 
the means thereto are clothed in the stiff dignity of dogma, 
the result is less likely to be a creative reformation than a 
hideous orgy of persecution of infidels and heretics whose re¬ 
sistance to new ‘truth’ is intolerable." This is not only the 
final judgment on the evolution of Marxism. It, too, should 
be pasted above the desks of all those who work for social 
betterment. 

Schunian mourns the lost opportunities for what he calls 
a comprehensive settlement, lost because of blindness, big¬ 
otry, and morbid fearfulness on l)oth sides, and feels that, 
given wisdom and tolerance in the leaders of both sides, such 
a settlement can still be found. One would like to believe so, 
but would it be so easy? Do the issues as they now stand lend 
themselves to conciliation? Germany, Korea, Indo-China, 
Hungary? What middle ground is there and which side 
would yield entirely? The Russian won’t for the present. 
Should we? Is good will enough? This need not lead to fatal¬ 
ism. One need not conclude that the chasm is so wide as for¬ 
ever to be unbridgeable, leaving nothing for us all except the 
Gadarene plunge. But before there is an evolution of aims 
and attitudes, of jralicies and purposes, it will take more than 
benevolence and tolerance to bring about assuagement, gen¬ 
eral trust, and concord. 

With some caveats one can say that Schuman has written 
an impressive book and done a service in writing it. There is 
sweep and perspective on the effect of the Russian revolution 
on the affairs of the world and the affairs of men, not exclud¬ 
ing internal developments in the Soviet Union, including its 
industrial development, dramatic in itself and Iqstoric in its 
consequences. And the book is infused with the spirit of a 
reflective, civilized, and humane person. 
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"When blueprints of social salvation become sacrosanct and 
the means thereto are clothed in the stiff dignity of dogma, 
the result is less likely to be a creative reformation than a 
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Should we? Is good will enough? This need not lead to fatal¬ 
ism. One need not conclude that the chasm is so wide as for¬ 
ever to be unbridgeable, leaving nothing for us all except the 
Gadarene plunge. But before there is an evolutitm of aims 
and attitudes, of policies and pur{>^^s, it will take more tlian 
I>enevolence and tolerance to bring abt)ut assuagement, gen¬ 
eral trust, and concord. 

With some caveats one can say that Schuman has written 
an impressive book and done a service in writing it. There is 
sweep and perspective on the effect of the Russian revolution 
on the affairs of the world and the affairs of men, not exclud¬ 
ing internal developments in the Soviet Union, including its 
industrial development, dramatic in itself and historic in its 
consequences. And the book is infused with the spirit of a 
reflective, civilizetl, and hiunane person. 



NOTES ON CURRENT BOOKS 


personalities of Proust, Apollinaire, Radi- 
guet, Maritain, and Picasso, with whom 
Cocteau was acquainted, and then his com¬ 
ments on the theater, motion-pictures, and 
esthetics. In the last pan of the volume are 
his moral essays, the most interesting of 
which describes his one-time addiction to 
omum. An essay on New York at the end 
of the book exhorts the citizens of the 
United States to exhibit greater individual¬ 
ism and to put off their worship of machines. 
Cocteau’s book is marred, however, by a 
number of weaknesses. First, his sketches of 
prominent contemporaries are filled with 
trivia. It is not important to know, for ex¬ 
ample, that Nijinsiti’s hats did not fit him. 
Hicn, too, there are in Cocteau’s work long 
dull reflective passages that deceptively sug¬ 
gest profundity. Furthermore, Cocteau’s 
tecn sketches, irrelevant to the contents of 
the b<K)k and hardly more than doodles, add 
nothing. Finally, the title “Journals” is mis¬ 
leading, since the word implies a more or 
less systematic recordmg of impressions. 
This Is not the case of the present book 
which only collects random publications of 
Cocteau. Criterion $6 


Rainer Maria Rilke: Creative Anguish of a 
Modern Pact, by W. L. Graff. 

Graff combines biography and literary 
criticism in producing a splendid contribu¬ 
tion to the understan^ng of the great mod¬ 
em German poet Rilke. By carefully study¬ 
ing nut only Rilke’s writings but the diaries 
and letters of people associated with the 
poet, such as his loves Vally and Andreas- 
&lome, Graff is able to piece together the 
chief influences that shaped Rilke’s think- 
it^. In the book one may trace the effect 
of the financial pretense and religiosity of 
Rilke’s mother, the effect of the unhappy 
military-school days after the separation of 
his parents, the effect of Rusna and Spain 
upon his imagination, and dw effect of 
Rudolf Kassner’s dictum about sacrifice as 
an essential for greatness. Only by under¬ 
standing the peculiar p^chologit^ back¬ 
ground of Rilke, as Graff makes it possible 
to do, can one understand his poetry. 

Princeton f 6 

Imprints on History: Book Publishers and 
American Frontiers, by Madeleine B. Stem. 

This work is a collection of biographies 


Ui 


of eminent booksellers, printers, and pub¬ 
lishers in America who “with plowman and 
hunter, with merchant and trapper” ex¬ 
tended the frontiers of the land and, in re¬ 
cording the history they helped to make, 
extended the frontiers of the mind. The 
epitome of the type is James O. Bemis, who 
moved to the frontier community of Ciuian- 
da^a. New York, to establish a book store 
and who assisted in the opening of western 
New York. Actually, for the part played by 
printers in opening the "frontiers of space” 
there is little evidence. No village facing 
frontier dangers can support a ^urinter. Bemis 
moved to a community which already sup¬ 
ported a gazette; he was not therefore en¬ 
tirely the pioneer diat Miss Stem would 
have us beUeve. And h can hardly be ac¬ 
cepted that John Russell assisted physically 
in puslung back the “frontiers of space” 
around Charleston in 1850. Miss Stem’s ob¬ 
servations on the extension of the “frontiers 
of the mind” are more ap>t and offer valuable 
discussions, for example, of Bemis’ share in 
molding political thinking and of Russell’s 
in assisting literary efforts, and humanism in 
general. She presents Hilliard’s part in the 
establishment of Jefferson’s library for the 
Universiy^ of Virginia and describes the 
actions of Walker and Fuller in promulgat¬ 
ing Transcendentalism. Pride in the new 
nation and a sense of responsibility for its 
social and intellectual welfare mark the 
publishers whom Miss Stem treats across 
the country—in New Orleans, Chicago, 
Houston, Sw Francisco, Philadelphia, Bos¬ 
ton, and New York. Miss Stem has written 
well, and her book makes absorbing reading. 
It is fully documented, but in such a man¬ 
ner that no superscripts disturb the general 
reader. Indiana fy.yo 

Three Saints and a Sinner, by Louise Hall 
Tharp. 

The diree saints of the title refer to the 
attractive, gifted dau^ters of Samuel Ward, 
a New York banker of the early 1800’s. 
Their one brother, Sam, succumbed to the 
r 61 e df genial black sheep. The author spe¬ 
cially should be dianked for her lively re¬ 
creation of the oldest girl, Julia, who grew 
m to marry the Boston crusader, Samuel 
Gridlcy Howe, and to become famous her¬ 
self as the writer of “The Battle Hymn of 
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sereral years. More recently he had lost his closest of frioidst 
first Beatrice and then Sidney Webb, both buried, primarily 
through Shaw’s initiative, in Westminster Abbey. Practically 
alone in the world, he claimed he was not lonely. He missed, 
so he told Hesketh Pearson, only one person—himself, “the 
man I used to be.’’ Once, a few days after his ninetieth birth¬ 
day, he had, as I learned, arisen from sleep feeling “extremely 
queer,’’ and convinced he was going to die. I should, accord¬ 
ingly, have been less unprepared than I was for the reply 
which, dated 29th June, 1048, and signed 6. B. S., now lies 
on my desk before me: “Do 3 'ou realize,” he wrote, “that 
I am an old spectre at the end of my 02nd year? 1 had rather 
you remembered me as I was in my prime.” To this day, on 
his centenary, I so think of him. 1 never knew Shaw old. 



DUBLIirs JOYCE AND OTHERS 188 


diKuafkni of the natiue, evolution, and lesolutioa of Joyce’s 
Ibsen ism. The. immediate subjeet, however, was ’’Exiles”; 
aiul as whii the earli^ analyses of “Chamber Music” and 
“Dubliners,” I felt it was beings dexterously skimped. Mr. 
Kenner was displaying some very intricate footworic but 
pulling quite a few of his pundies. In other words, he was 
writing better about Joyce’s literary associations than about 
Joyce’s own work, at least where the associations weren’t 
Irish. 

With many ups and downs things went so to the end. By 
then I had begun to realize where my basic disagreement with 
Mr. Kenner lay. In the light of that discovery I reread the 
book. It was much better, mudi more impressive, on the 
second reading, and just as irritating. The disagreement re¬ 
mained. Mr. Kenner credits Joyce with a more sustained and 
deliberate rule over his mind than I believe the evidence 
warrants. He thinks Joyce had Olympian control, especially 
in his later years. I think he was a queer courageous man of 
genius who played a very dangerous game with himself and 
with literature. What he won he won greatly and for aU 
utists. But as the game grew more complex he lost more 
often, and frequently he was unable to correct or remove his 
mistakes. 

This is the deepest disagreement possible among those who 
revere Joyce as a writer. It affects much more than critical 
evaluation. On it, I think, depends the validity of the critic’s 
whole approach. If Mr. Kenner is right, if Joyce had sudi 
superb immovable control, the critic himself is relatively free 
to play deftly and allusively with his subject, knowing that 
the central stability permits constant intermeasurement be¬ 
tween fact and interpretation. If he is wrong, the approach 
must be very different. It must be the old orthodox job of 
cataloguing regular and erratic movements, of collecting, 
testing, and calculating. And with a subject like Joyce who, 
^vhetiier in control of his work or not, is a confirmed leg* 
puller, a quotation-dropper, an information-faker, a com- 



